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Democratic Politics and the Culture of American Education 


RICHARD M. MERELMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


This article argues that weaknesses in the school’s socialization of democratic values can be 
traced to culturally patterned strains in American education. Such strains are cultural adaptations 
to a conflict between educational knowledge and order, on the one hand, and egalitarian politics in 
America, on the other. After treating a defective explanation for the school’s weakness as a 
democratic socialization agent—the “hidden curriculum” approcch—the article outlines the conflict 
between democratic politics and “the basic shape of schooling.” The article concludes by tracing 
the deleterious effect of this conflict on teachers, curricula, and students. 


In 1916 John Dewey argued that a democra- 
cy should pursue “a type of education which 
gives individuals a personal interest in social 
relationships and control, and the habits of 
mind which secure social changes without 
introducing disorder” (Dewey, 1916, p. 115). 
As if in reply to Dewey, consider William 
Blake: “But to go to school on a summer 
morn? O it drives all joys away/ Under a cruel 
eye outworn/ The little ones spend their day/ 
In sighing and dismay” (“The Schoolboy”). 
Blake’s description of schooling could hardly be 
farther from Dewey’s recommendation. Al- 
though Blake wrote his lines 200 years ago, I 
stumbled across them in reading Phillip Jack- 
son’s frontispiece to his influential Life in 
Classrooms (1968); Jackson apparently believes 
that time has not diminished the truth of 
Blake’s observation. The question remains: 
how can education strengthen the cooperative 
social conscience that lies at the heart of 
“ Dewey’s vision of democracy when the benefi- 

ciaries of education consider themselves its 
victims, involuntarily bound in the harness of 
schooling? Can schoolchildren learn freedom 
and equality when schools enforce constraint, 
hierarchy, and inequality? It is this question— 
broadly construed—that I address here. 

Though Blake might have been the last to 
take comfort from empirical social science, 
much of what we now know about “democratic 
political socialization” accords with his insight. 
Simply put, schooling has yet to demonstrate 
its contribution to the child’s development of 
democratic values (Dawson, Prewitt, and Daw- 
son, 1977, pp. 143—44). Pertinent research 


This is a much-revised version of a paper presented 
at the Concordia International Conference on Re- 
search Frontiers in Education, Concordia University, 
Montreal, Canada, 1979. I am grateful to Fran Schrag, 


“~~ Gina Sapiro, Michael Olneck, Peter Eisinger, Murray 


Edelman, and Louise Merelman for comments along 
the way. 


illustrates the point. Jennings’, Ehman’s, and 
Niemi’s examination of the social studies class- 
room concludes that variations among teachers 
have little impact on democratic political atti- 
tudes among students (1974, Ch. 8). If teaching 
styles seem ineffective, what about curricula? 
The most comprehensive examination of cur- 
ricular impact is that of Jennings and Niemi, 
who write, “Our findings certainly do not 
support the thinking of those who look to the 
civics curriculum in American high schools as a 
major source of political socialization. When we 
investigated the student sample as a whole we 
found not one single case out of the ten 
examined in which the civics curriculum was 
significantly associated with students’ political 
orientation” (1974, p. 205; see also Mercer, 
1973). Finally, what about the effects of 
curricula and students jointly considered? Per- 
haps we have been wrong to focus mainly upon 
individual teachers or individual students rather 
than upon whole schools. After all, from the 
student’s point of view schooling is a synthesis 
of many experiences, not a collection of iso- 
lated encounters with particular teachers or 
subjects. But even this alternative does not 
avail. Jennings writes that when schools them- 
selves become the units of analysis, “classroom 
and curriculum leave but marginal residues on 
the political character of high school students” 
(Jennings, 1974, p. 406). 

Of course, as Willis Hawley points out 
(1977, pp. 319-25), much relevant data remain 
outstanding. It is hard to believe the schools are 
not having some impact on democratic values, 
even though research stubbornly refuses to 
identify what that impact is. Nor do Americans 
rely solely on schools for their democratic 
socialization; perhaps we become “democratic” 
despite the school’s efforts. Nevertheless, there 
appear to be a few successes in the school’s 
teaching of democratic values. For example, 
marked interest in politics emerges in schools 
composed mainly of college-found students— 
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even among less promising students. It is 
unclear whether to attribute these effects to a 
*‘trickle-edown” process—with college-bound 
students picking up participatory ideas from 
their teachers and passing them along to other 
students—or to a “bubble-up” process—with 
teachers fitting their instruction to the ad- 
vanced capacities of their better students, and 
thus unintentionally benefiting poor students as 
well (Langton, 1969, Chs. 4—5). Either way, 
however, these findings solve nothing, for they 
indicate only that the inefficacy of schools in 
teaching democratic values may proceed as 
much from characteristics of the student body 
as from the school itself. The point remains, 
therefore, that as a planned enterprise in the 
teaching of democratic values the American 
public school’s share in the general process of 
democratic socialization appears at best suspi- 
ciously problematic (Shaver, 1977, pp. 
300-07). 

This problem must be viewed alongside 
another debate currently raging in educational 
circles: the debate about the relationship be- 
tween schooling and occupational achievement 
in America. On the latter subject, too, Deweyan 
“naive optimism” has given way (see Ravitch, 
1978). Of course, we may lack our own 
Coleman Reports, our Christopher Jenckses and 
our Michael Katzes, but our efforts should be 
seen in conjunction with theirs. In fact, though 
conducted entirely independently, the two re- 
search efforts—one into the effects of education 
on democratic socialization, the other into the 
effects of education on student achievement 
and economic success—reach the same conclu- 
sion: namely, that the American school leaves 
much to be desired. The two lines of research 
combine to make a powerful criticism of 
schools, for what Averch et al. say about 
schooling in general applies as well to schooling 
and democratic values: 

Research has not identified a variant of the 

existent system that is consistently related to 

student outcomes.... Research has found 
nothing that consistently and unambiguously 

makes a difference in student outcomes (1972, 

p. x, emphasis in original). 

But ours is not just an educational problem, 
for education is a major arena of public policy. 
Educational failures are, ipso facto, policy 
failures. Indeed, more even than policy is at 
stake. Whether or not their faith was warranted, 
generations of political theorists and politicians 
have looked to education to produce a demo- 


cratic citizenry. Although Thomas Jefferson ' 


and Lawrence Kohlberg would disagree about 
many things, they would surely agree on one 
point: that only such a citizenry can protect 
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itself from power-hungry leaders and thus 
stabilize democratic institutions. Without. an 
informed, participating public, the creden- 
tials—and the futures—of systems calling them- 
selves democratic must be considered suspect. 
The failures of democratic education are there- 
fore failures of American politics~as well as 
puzzles for democratic theory (Dahl, 1956). 

In this article I reconsider the character of 
democratic education in American schools. I 
first argue that the dominant contemporary 
interpretation of failures in American democra- 
tic education—the theory of the hidden curricu- 
lum—is incomplete. I modify this theory by 
highlighting the conflict between a primarily 
authoritarian context and the democratic con- 
tent common in American political education. I 
then employ my modification to explain salient 
organizational, cultural, and educational fea- 
tures of American schooling—and to show why 
such schooling is so peculiarly self-defeating 
and ineffective. 


The Hidden Curriculum 


The most widely-held contemporary expla- 
nation for the weakness of democratic school- 
ing is the “hidden curriculum,” a set of 
common practices which, by teaching quite 
different behavior and power relationships, 
supposedly prevents the transmission of demo- 
cratic values in the school (Apple and King, 
1977, pp. 108-27). It is alleged that the school 
teaches hierarchy, not democracy. Instead of 
student power in the school we find teacher 
control over curriculum and administrator con- 
trol over the school building. Instead of genuine 
equality among students we find invidious 
ability groupings (Keddie, 1971, pp. 133-61). 
Instead of liberty for students we encounter 
constant surveillance. Instead of the “personal 
interest in social relationships” envisaged by 
Dewey, we observe egoistic competition for 
grades, for status, and, ultimately, for admis- 
sion to “appropriate” colleges and universities. 
Instead of the democratic citizen’s enjoyment 
of choice and spontaneity, we discover the dead 
hand of delay and queing (Jackson, 1968, Ch. 
1), of teacher dictates, of a fixed, externally 
prescribed, stultifying curriculum. Behind the 
pretence of “democratic” socialization lurks 
the reality of closely supervised, standardized 
training where students fight each other in 
order to please those in power. In sum, students 
cannot learn democracy in the school because 
the school is not a democratic place (Cohen and 
Lazerson, 1977, pp. 133-61). d 

Though appealing in many ways, the hidden 
curriculum argument does not provide a com- 
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prehensive explanation for the school’s failure 
to teach democratic values. It cannot provide 
such an explanation because it displays internal 
flaws which demand correction. These prob- 
lems embrace logic, description, concep- 
tualization, and inference. 


Logic. Let us begin with the problem of logic. 
Suppose we find the majority of students in a 
school apparently submitting to the school’s 
hidden curriculum—identifying with their 
teachers, competing with each other for grades, 
conforming. to authority. The hidden curricu- 
lum is working, and therefore democratic so- 


~ cialization cannot take place. Fair enough. But 


— qe 


now suppose the opposite: that students hate 
their teachers, resent their school, and. actively 
protest against the hidden curriculum. These 
facts indicate the presence of alienation, and 
alienation hinders schooling. Thus, both sub- 
mission and resistance among students demon- 
strates the hidden curriculum to have prevented 
democratic socialization in the school (Young, 
1971). 

The logical flaw in this position fairly jumps 
out at the reader. The hidden curriculum 
argument becomes non-falsifiable if neither 
acceptance nor rejection of schooling can dis- 
pute it. Non-falsifiable positions may be true, 
of course, but it is impossible to believe them 
so without the intervention of faith. And the 
requirement of faith is not a virtue in most 


social science quarters. 


Description. There are also problems of descrip- 
tion. Simply put, description of the hidden 
curriculum as uniformly repressive is wrong. 
Any reader of Philip Cusick’s Inside High 
School, an ethnographic account of a middle- 
class American high school, might be impressed 
by the amount of freedom students carve out 
for themselves in school. As Cusick puts it, 
“The school ... provides an enormous amount 
of time when studenis are actually required to 
do little other than be in attendance and 
minimally compliant. It is this that provides 
{the students] with the time to carry on their 
group activity, and their group activity seems to 
consume over half the school day” (1973, p. 
214). Indeed, if teachers attempt to impose an 
authoritarian hidden curriculum on students, 
students return the favor by attempting to 
impose a lenient hidden curriculum of their 
own on teachers (Cusick, 1973; see also Swift, 
1971, pp. 31—65). 

But this observation is itself misleading, for 
it assumes that respect for authority is upper- 
most in teachers’ minds and that failures in this 
regard are due solely to student resistance. 
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Teachers cannot ignore problems of authority, 
of course, but an equally important aim for 
many teachers, as Dreeben points out (1977, 
pp. 544—49), is to develop students who are 
active, purposeful, forceful, and assertive in 
their pursuit of academic goals, This .com- 
ponent of teaching clearly conflicts with the 
hidden curriculum’s supposed encouragement 
of submissiveness and passivity. 

Moreover, in recent years authoritarian 
aspects of the hidden curriculum have come 
under legal attack. Recent ‘court decisions 
establish important areas of student rights 
regarding political action within the school, 
grooming, and student publications (Fischer, 
1977, pr. 249-63). Today’s students are al- 
most certainly less victimized by an authori- 
tarian hidden curriculum than were their prede- 
cessors. How can such a divided hidden curricu- 
lum be held responsible for the school’s failure 
to socialize democratic values effectively? 

Finally, many descriptions of the hidden 
curriculum are insufficiently sensitive to prob- 
lems of comparison. For example, how does the 
authoritarianism of the hidden curriculum fit 
within the culture from which students are 
drawn? It is possible that the hidden curriculum 
is actually less authoritarian than the students’ 
cultural background, in which case one can 
hardly hold the hidden curriculum responsible 
for the absence of democratic attitudes among 
students. Take an example. Some writers draw 
an implicit contrast between what they take to 
be the authoritarianism of the school and what 
they take to be the democracy of working-class 
culture, a comparison which leads them to 
conclude that the hidden curriculum effectively 
turns innocent working-class democrats into 
cynical authoritarians. A reading of Paul Willis’ 
Learning to Labour (1977) is a useful corrective 
for such romanticism. Racism, sexism, and 
glorification of violence permeate the culture of 
Willis’ English working-class boys. In compari- 
son with these values, the awkward autocracy 
of the hidden curriculum becomes, if anything, 
a modest step toward democracy (Glock et al., 
1975, pp. 61—103). The point is simple: 
antidemocratic sentiments can be found in all 
cultures and all social classes. Therefore, the 
presence of antidemocratic attitudes among 
students does not demonstrate the impact of 
the hidden curriculum, even if such a curricu- 
lum is authoritarian. 

A related mistake is also common: some 
hidden curriculum theorists exaggerate the dif- 
ference between the messages the hidden cur- 
riculum conveys and the messages contained in 
student culture. As Harold Entwhistle argues, 
the culture of working-class students and the 
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culture of a middle-class school are not as 
opposed as hidden curriculum theorists claim. 
Working-class people generally favor order and 
discipline, a view shared by teachers from 
working-class origins who often become prime 
exponents of an authoritarian hidden curricu- 
lum. As Entwhistle points out, “If teachers 
with working-class origins typically resent low- 
er-class students and despise their cultural 
values, the explanation may lie in phenomena 
. related to working-class stratification itself, not 
in the middle-class values” (1978, p. 48). 


Inference. The third problem in the hidden 
curriculum argument is inferential. Hidden cur- 
riculum theorists infer that because the school 
renders students dependent, students accept 
their dependency. Much evidence disputes such 
a view, even for those students who have most 
to gain by remaining dependent. Consider the 
fact, for example, that it was academically 
successful students who during the 1960s led 
rebellions against the school (Keniston, 1973), 
Is this the picture of a hidden curriculum 
effectively creating a passive, dependent—albeit 
advantaged—clientele? I think not. 

Of course, it may be that academically 
successful students retain the personal resources 
necessary to challenge the hidden curriculum, 
and that dependency and conformity are clus- 
tered among “slow” learners, whose egos may 
have been irreparably damaged by failure in the 
scholastic competition that is so conspicuously 
part of the hidden curriculum. But this is not 
so. In his -study of academically backward 
English working-class students in a boy’s 
school, Willis shows that “the lads” effectively 
resist the hidden curriculum. These students are 
not dependent, they do not feel themselves to 
be failures, and they do not envy schoolmates 
who make good grades. Instead, they despise 
the servility of students who do well in school, 
and they believe their own academic failure to 
be a sign of worldly success, precocity, and 
masculinity. They channel their contempt into 
active opposition to the school by exploiting 
every loophole the school’s cumbersome 
bureaucratic structure affords. Either they 
evade the school’s rules and regulations entirely 
or they distort disciplinary procedures so as to 
disrupt the educational process. The hidden 
curriculum serves only to reinforce their anti- 
scholastic values, not to convert them to 
passivity or dependence. 

Nor is regularized opposition to the hidden 
curriculum a purely working-class phenomenon. 
In his path-breaking Adolescent Society, James 
Coleman dwelled upon such phenomena as the 
“dating and rating’ game, the stress upon 
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appearance and, for boys, athletics, the sacrifice 
of scholastic performance for social popularity, 
the appeal of fraternities and sororities—all 


middle-class American counterparts of the vi- . 


olence, the racism, the sexual exploitation, and 
the pseudo-masculinity of Willis’ British work- 
ing-class students (Coleman, 1961, Chs. 2—5, 
10). Students, whatever their class or nationali- 
ty, find ways of protecting themselves from 
curricula. 

Why these problems of inference from the 
presence of a practice to its supposed effect? 
One reason is that hidden curriculum theorists 
resemble those who write about democratic 
socialization in their devotion to what Ted 
Tapper has termed a “monolithic” conception 
of socialization (Tapper, 1976, p. 15), in which 
socialization agents carefully coordinate their 
activities. Were socialization monolithic in this 
sense, merely to identify a schooling practice 
might be enough to demonstrate its effective- 
ness. But the assumption itself seems to over- 
simplify a quite complex reality. 

Equally important, however, is the fact that, 
from the student’s viewpoint, the “hidden 
curriculum” is not really hidden at all. As 
Michael Apple and Nancy King point out, 
public schools in America have always empha- 
sized their intention to teach discipline, obedi- 
ence, and conformity. Teachers still explain at 
length (and with heat) to students the benefits 
supposedly to be derived from acceptance of 
the hidden curriculum: the virtues of prompt- 
ness, neatness, and respect for authority, for 
example. Such exhortations not only sensitize 
students to the presence of a “hidden curricu- 


ae 


lum,” but also suggest, unintentionally of S 


course, that sloth, laziness, and defiance can 
subvert the curriculum (Apple and King, 1977). 
A hidden curriculum so unsubtle can hardly be 
expected to succeed.1 


Conceptualization. The fourth and final diffi- 
culty with the hidden curriculum argument is 
its faulty conception of the relationship be- 
tween social class and schooling practices. Some 
writers claim that, the 1960s notwithstanding, 
we should expect to find more conformity to 
the hidden curriculum among socially advan- 
taged students than among disadvantaged stu- 
dents. After all, conformity among the former 


lin a sense, therefore, hidden curriculum theorists 
actually refer to a dual curriculum, one involving 
subject matter, the other authority relations. Neither 
is really hidden. However, in keeping with literature 
and theory on the subject, I will continue to refer to 
the hidden curriculum when I describe authority 
relations in teaching. 
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insures the inheritance of a favorable class 
position. By contrast, disadvantaged students 
have little prospect of occupational success, and 
therefore no incentive to accept schooling, 
including the hidden curriculum (Stinchcombe, 
1964, Chs. 1 and 2). These expectations are in 
fact self-fulfilling. Rejection of the school by 
disadvantaged students seals their dismal fate 
by denying them needed educational creden- 
tials. Acceptance of the school by middle-class 
students insures their future success. In this 
way contemporary capitalism reproduces class 
inequalities from generation to generation 
(Ravitch, 1978, pp. 75—100). Thus the “‘re- 
quirements’? of social class position explain 
what might otherwise be puzzling about the 
hidden curriculum’s effectiveness. 

There are several flaws in this argument. For 
one thing, the hidden curriculum that confronts 
middle-class students is not markedly authori- 
tarian. In fact, as Edward Morgan points out, 
“honors track students’? (who are mainly mid- 
dle-class) “have the most democratic learning 
experiences and general track students the most 
profoundly undemocratic experience” (1977, 
p. 96, emphasis added). Why a hidden curricu- 
lum purportedly intended to train middle-class 
students to take positions of authority in 
hierarchical institutions should present a demo- 
cratic face to these future leaders can only be 
considered a mystery. True, these lucky stu- 
dents will be running institutions and can thus 
enjoy comparative freedom. But from a soci- 
ological point of view, habitual respect for and 
acceptance of authority is just as important a 
quality for those who run institutions as for 
those who are run by institutions. Any lapse in 
respect for authority among leaders may rever- 
berate downward, emboldening subordinates to 
question their own subordination. After all, 
followers often imitate leaders. In sum, the 
argument that among leaders democracy is 


- “affordable,” even necessary, is simply not 


convincing. 

An additional problem with this argument is 
its interpretation of the connection between 
social class and the hidden curriculum. Not 
even the most committed hidden curriculum 
theorist claims that the school purposely 
searches out middle-class students for the kid- 
glove treatment practiced in honors tracks (but 
see Bowles and Gintis, 1976, pp. 125~41). In 
any case, there are enough working-class stu- 
dents in honors tracks to belie any such 
argument. Therefore, it must be educational 
content, not the social class of students per se, 
which explains the hidden curriculum’s dif- 
ferential treatment of students. Honors stu- 
dents receive democratic treatment not because 
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they are middle class, but because they are in 
honors tracks, where the subject matter permits 
somewhat more creativity, independent judg- 
ment, personally structured investigation, and 
informed debate. Of course, teaching does have 
consequences for class structure, but these 
consequences are realized only through teach- 
ing itself. Therefore, variations in the hidden 
curriculum must be understood in terms of the 
internal dynamics of educational systems as 
well as the external dynamics of social class. 

A last problem of inference is the assump- 
tion that students apply what they learn in 
school to politics. This is another mistake 
critics of the school share with theorists con- 
cerned with democratic socialization, for evi- 
dence does not unequivocally support this 
inference. Consider, for example, a recent study 
of 1811 student political leaders in American 
high schcols, a sample that might be expected 
to be consistent in its attitudes toward school 
and politics. Yet “student attitudes towards the 
wider political system are different from their 
focus on the high school system” (Grove et al., 
1974—75, p. 421). To be alienated from high 
school does not insure political alienation, nor 
vice versa. The hidden curriculum of education 
is not necessarily the hidden curriculum of 
politics (Takei and Kleiman, 1976, pp. 
381—400). 

To summarize: the hidden curriculum argu- 
ment too often presents itself in a non-falsifi- 
able guise; portrays the hidden curriculum as 
more authoritarian than it is; assumes unwar- 
rantedly that the hidden curriculum is entirely 
unpalatable to students; assumes with equal 
lack of warrant that the hidden curriculum is 
effective; misconstrues the connections among 
social class, the “demands” of a capitalist 
system, and the hidden curriculum; and, finally, 
incorporates an as-yet-undemonstrated transfer 
of values from school to the political realm. It 
thus fails to explain the schools apparent 
weakness in the transmission of democratic 
values. 

Why these blind spots in a theory that holds 
such promise? Schooling is a combination of 
educational content and organizational con- 
text—what is treated as knowledge and how 
knowledge is treated. Critics of the school have 
tightly drawn our attention to the primarily 
authoritarian context of education, but they 
have wrorgly assumed the impotence of demo- 
cratic content in such a setting. Democratic 
values become more, not less, important in an 
authoritarian context, for the conflict between 
these two elements of schooling triggers the full 
range of paradoxes that we find in American 
democratic education. Neither democratic so- 
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cialization theorists (who overemphasize con- 
tent) nor hidden curriculum theorists (who 
overemphasize context) have yet explored this 
tangle of tensions fully. This now becomes our 
task. Ultimately we will argue that democratic 
values in American schools not only weaken the 
educational enterprise but also, curiously 
enough, turn democratic socialization in Ameri- 
ca into unforeseen, unsatisfactory, and un- 
profitable directions. 


The Basic Shape of Schooling 


If the school’s weakness in transmitting 
democratic values cannot be explained solely 
by reference to the hidden curriculum, what 
then? My approach to the problem addresses 
two questions: First, what role does the hidden 
curriculum play in the organization of schools? 
Second, how does the American school attempt 
to fit democratic values into the hidden curricu- 
lum? I believe that the school’s adaptation fails 
because the intersection of the hidden curricu- 
lum and democratic values delegitimizes the 
school’s socialization efforts. The first step in 
the argument is to identify the hidden curricu- 
lum’s place in the school’s organizational order. 
I call this conjunction of hidden curriculum and 
organizational pattern the “basic shape” of 
schooling. 

Mary -Metz goes far towards describing the 
basic shape of schooling when she writes, 
“Public schools have a paradox at their very 
heart. They exist to educate children, but they 
must also keep order. Unless the children 
themselves are independently dedicated to both 
these goals, the school will find that arrange- 
ments helpful for one may subvert the other. 
Yet to sacrifice either for the other is to default 
upon a school’s most fundamental responsibili- 
ties...” (1978, p. 243). The school’s problem 
of order is acute, because schools bring together 
a large, heterogeneous body of cognitively and 
emotionally immature, but physically active 
young people who are required to be in school, 
and who once there are made to behave in ways 
that may run contrary to their lives and 
propensities outside of school. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the same students who compete against 
each other for the scarce goods of excellent 
grades play cooperatively when the school day 
ends. Keeping order under conditions like these 
obviously presents difficulties. It is this task 
which the hidden curriculum undertakes. 

Of course, the hidden curriculum may also 
perform other tasks, such as preparing students 
for stratification by merit in large, impersonal, 
hierarchical corporations and government agen- 
cies. Despite much debate, however, the con- 
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nections between these external functions and 
the hidden curriculum remain undemonstrated. 
We need not explore the issue ourselves, how- 
ever, for the pressures we have identified within 
the school are more than sufficient to account 
for the hidden curriculum. 

I should emphasize that the school’s demand 
for order is an organizational, not an education- 
al, imperative. Theoretically at least, organiza- 
tional flexibility may further educational goals, 
although at the cost of effectively managing 
and controlling students. This potential hiatus 
between learning goals and organizational order 
creates a structural fault line running through 
the school, a point of recurrent weakness 
around which much of importance in the 
school’s life revolves, 

The basic shape of schooling, therefore, is 
determined by the school’s need to persuade 
students that there exists a connection in 
practice, if not in theory, between order and 
learning. Since order is the special province of 
the hidden curriculum it is the practices of the 
hidden curriculum in particular that must be 
shown to contribute to the learning of relevant 
educational material. The basic shape of school- 
ing, therefore, consists of a continual search for 
educational rationales to stabilize the hidden 
curriculum (cp. Bernstein, 1971, pp. 202~31). 

Teachers and administrators enjoy custody 
over these educational rationales. Both the 
power of the teaching profession as a whole and 
the independence of the individual classroom 
teacher depend upon the public’s acceptance of 
the teacher as an authoritative repository of 
educational knowledge. Although teaching in 
America lacks the status of older professions, 
the school’s oft-noted resistance to public 
pressure (Peterson, 1974, p. 350; Zeigler and 
Jennings, 1974; Hawthorne, 1978, pp. 362—67) 
rests on a claim that is substantially identical to 
that of fully established professions: namely, 
the possession and application of specialized 
expertise acquired with difficulty (Meyer, 
1977, pp. 54—76; Fisher, 1971—72, pp. 
322—36). Teachers claim expertise both in 
some specialized, useful subject and in effective 
teaching methods. Teachers usually emphasize 
one of these two types of expertise. Elementary 
school teachers must rely for their autonomy 
primarily on methodological claims, for most 
middle-class lay persons have a command of 
elementary school subject matter. By contrast, 
high school teachers can rely more heavily on 
their access to specialized knowledge. Still, 
taken as a whole, both the teacher’s indepen- 
dence and the teacher’s claim to status rest on 
the same foundation: the right to dispense 
useful knowledge over which they alone exer- 
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cise jurisdiction. 

As professionals, therefore, teachers com- 
mand a series of educational formulae with 
which to legitimize the hidden curriculum. 
However, because teachers must work in a 
school, they have an interest in ensuring school 
order. Thus the interests of schools and teach- 
ers converge. The needs of both can be accom- 
modated only by persuading both students and 
the public that the social order of the school is 
an educational necessity. In this way, the 
strictures of the hidden curriculum gain legiti- 
macy. . 

Of course, every profession is faced with the 
problem of justifying its “‘standard operations 
procedures.” Note, for example, the efforts of 
doctors and lawyers to relate fee-for-service 
billing to the quality of medical or legal 
practice. For their part, educators have 
elaborated an extensive ideology to justify the 
hidden curriculum. Knowledge, they claim, is 
by its very nature complex, sequential, and 
cumulative. It cannot be acquired haphazardly, 
hurriedly, or out of order. From this rationale 
flow such ordering practices as curriculum 
standardization, age-grading, and careful sche- 
duling of course material, Educators also main- 
tain that advanced knowledge is difficult, and 
therefore that only a few students can learn the 
most demanding truths. Therefore, the school 
must screen, test, and grade its students, a task 
the hidden curriculum undertakes. Finally, be- 
cause the teacher commands knowledge to 
which the student is only an aspirant, it is only 
right that the teacher enjoy authority over the 
student, as embodied in and enforced by the 
hidden curriculum. 

Standardization, testing, selection, age-grad- 
ing, the sequencing of content, legitimate teach- 
er authority—these are the heart of the hidden 
curriculum. Every aspect of it is justified— 
either directly or indirectly—from the teachers’ 
educational rationales. This is especially true of 
those aspects of the hidden curriculum students 
find most vexing: controls over demeanor and 
behavior in school. Why must students be quiet 
in the halls? Answer: because noise would 
prevent the quest for knowledge. Knowledge 
and quiet, the hidden curriculum teaches, go 
together. Why must class periods be 50 (or 30 
or 20) minutes long? Answer: this uniform 
period (whatever it is) is optimal for student 
attention to material. Learning, the hidden 
curriculum teaches, must be broken up into 
short identical chunks of time. Why must there 
be examinations? Answer: how else can each 
student be appropriately placed in the hier- 
archy of knowledge? Knowledge, after all, is 
hierarchical, the hidden curriculum contends. 
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Why must students be graded? Answer: student 
achievement must be acknowledged and stu- 
dents placed in appropriate “tracks.” Knowl- 
edge must be dispensed prudently to qualified 
students and not squandered on unqualified 
ones. According to the hidden curriculum, 
advanced knowledge is akin to salvation, theo- 
retically available to all, but in practice limited 
to the deserving initiate (Apple, 1978, pp. 
367—88). 

This enforced symmetry between the struc- 
ture of educational knowledge and the exigen- 
cies of the hidden curriculum is not without 
serious costs. Some teachers convince them- 
selves that ideas which cannot be made to 
conform to the hidden curriculum are unwor- 
thy of serious consideration. In this way the 
hidden curriculum comes to shape the structure 
of educational knowledge, rather than being a 
neutral tool (Metz, 1978, pp. 36—57). 

Equally important, however, is the impact 
on students. At the outset of most courses, 
students are ignorant of most—if not all—of the 
material, and therefore cannot evaluate the 
educational content on its merits. But they are 
amply familiar with the hidden curriculum, for 
they have encountered the school’s demand for 
order since their first cautious step into kinder- 
garten. So they naturally assume that if the 
hidden curriculum in a classroom is in place, 
the subject matter must be legitimate and 
worthwhile. Even brief relaxation of the hidden 
curriculum may indicate to them that the 
material being presented is not “‘serious,”’ is just 
“fun,” or calls for ridicule. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that students think the natural sci- 
ences and mathematics “‘hard” and “impor- 
tant,’ for in these disciplines teachers impose 
the hidden curriculum strictly. By contrast, 
students consider the humanities and social 
studies less demanding and less worthwhile 
because in these fields formal controls are often 
conspicuously and deliberately suspended 
(Metz, 1978, pp. 125—33, 57). 

This brings me to a key point: teaching 
political values poses a threat to the delicate 
conjunction of order and content that makes 
up the basic shape of schooling. Discussing 
political values in the classroom invites contro- 
versy and division, especially in the United 
States where a heritage of liberalism encourages 
citizens to make unfettered political choices 
from a free market of ideas (Gross, 1977, pp. 
194—200). As Americans, we expect people not 
only to advance their own political views, but 
also to challenge the views of others. Theore- 
tically, at least, no political values are sacred; all 
are open to question. In practice, of course, 
some values are widely enough shared as almost 
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to escape debate; nevertheless, espousing even 
these consensual values in the classroom pro- 
vides the occasional disaffected student with a 
chance to dissent. 

And what if controversy does erupt? Among 
some values there exist no politically acceptable 
choices. For example, the public school teacher 

,can hardly present religious values as knowledge 
compatible with the hidden curriculum without 
imposing such values arbitrarily upon a context 
which our tradition of church-state separation 
decrees to be one of legitimate value division. 
But consider the alternative: arguing that one 
person’s religious values are as good as 
anothers, and that all religions (even irreli- 
gions) merit respect. Though defensible within 
our political tradition, value relativism of this 
sort hardly contributes to the school’s demand 
for order in the service of an indivisible, 
unquestionable, single curricular truth. In short, 
the teaching of political, social, and religious 
values in American schools constantly threatens 
to undercut the basic shape of schooling. 

Understandably, therefore, both value rela- 
tivism and value advocacy compromise the 
teacher’s authority in the classroom. Students 
comply with the teacher’s dictates because they 
believe that teachers possess objective truths 
helpful to all, not salvation for students lucky 
enough to espouse the “right” values and 
excommunication for others.2 At the same 
time, teachers cannot permit students to decide 
for themselves what is true and what is not. 
Why then have teachers at all? On what 
therefore does a teacher’s power depend? The 
answer appears to be student willingness to 
believe that there exists some body of incon- 
testably true, generally useful knowledge which 
the teacher—and only the teacher—commands. 
Neither value advocacy nor its opposite—value 
telativism—contributes to this belief. 

Finally, the school’s demand for order favors 
an atmosphere of impartiality and respect for 
facts, educational qualities conducive to the 
teacher’s authority and the school’s indepen- 
dence. This atmosphere vanishes when value 
advocacy opens the school to charges of propa- 
gandizing. Equally destructive is the value-rela- 
tivism approach, for there is always the danger 
that the spirit of relativism may spread uncon- 
trollably into the teacher’s privileged realm of 
true knowledge. The teacher’s self-interest de- 
mands that answers to educational questions be 


21 wish to stress that I am here speaking of the way 
knowledge is perceived, not what it actually is in terms 
of its truth value. Elsewhere I have written on the 
latter subject (Merelman, 1976). ; 
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construed as either right or wrong. Thus, the 
math teacher “knows” that there are indis- 
putably correct answers to math problems, just 
as the English teacher claims to be able to tell 
“good” grammar from “poor” grammar (Post- 
man, 1973, pp. 86—95), “real originality” in 
writing from “pure sensationalism.” Why 
should the teacher jeopardize not only the 
school’s demand for order but also his or her 
own authority by adopting an “every value is 
equally acceptable” attitude and possibly for- 


-feiting the opportunity to make vital distinc- 


tions in the sphere of knowledge? Knowledge 
and the professional autonomy it conveys must 
be kept free of value relativism, on the one 
hand,- and political proselytizing on the other. 

Thus the context of public education in 
America conflicts with the context of democra- 
tic political socialization, and the school finds 
itself pulled in contrary directions when it is 
required to socialize democratic values, Never- 
theless, we persist in making just this demand 
of schools. Let us therefore explore our second 
question: how does the school adapt to its 
political socialization requirements? What hap- 
pens when the school is asked to reconcile its 
demand for order with the necessity of teaching 
democratic values? 


Bending Schools Out of Shape 


Two democratic values of particular, though 
hardly exclusive, importance to Americans are 
popular sovereignty and political equality 
(Dahl, 1956). Americans conceive of popular 
sovereignty as a means of preventing concentra- 
tions of power from estranging leaders from 
followers, corrupting leaders, and ultimately 
paving the way for political repression. Elec- 
tions, public opinion polls, ombudsmen, and a 
free press are all instruments with which we try 
to insure popular sovereignty. Americans con- 
ceive of political equality as the roughly equal 
distribution of political power among ordinary 
citizens, a goal we attempt to implement by 
adhering to a “one person, one vote” rule, by 
enacting and enforcing legal barriers against 
discrimination, by. unclogging channels of in- 
terest group formation and expression, and, of 
course, by abolishing all legal entitlements to 
power and status (Tawney, 1931, Ch. 3). As 
these examples indicate, our commitments to 
political equality and popular sovereignty are 
real, not rhetorical. 

Teaching these democratic values causes the 
school difficulty. The problem which the 
school confronts is that if students were to 
apply the two values to the school itself, they 
would conclude that the hidden curriculum is 
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illegitimate, for the hidden curriculum stratifies 
students according to competence, elevates 
teachers above students, and asks students to 
think of subject matter as a series of settled 
truths, not as a set of conflicting values open to 
popular choice. In school, students are not 
equals, the authority of the teacher is assumed 
to be unquestionable, and truth is never a 
“value” which wins the most student votes, but 
rather a body of ideas which is objectively 
correct by external standards of evidence or 
agreement in the keeping of teachers. In short, 
popular sovereignty and political equality chal- 
lenge the school’s demand for order and the 
teacher’s claim to knowledge. 

Schools could keep these democratic values 
within the basic shape of schooling, but only by 
dint of singular intellectual gymnastics. Teach- 
ers would have to argue that democratic values 
can be reasoned about in more or less “‘sophisti- 
cated” and “intelligent” ways (thereby legiti- 
mizing grading); that democratic values can 
only be understood by the usual curricular 
devices of sequencing and pacing; that democra- 
tic values should be confined to politics, and 
not implemented within the school; and, final- 
ly, that political values should be subjected to 
the same rules of logical argument that teachers 
enforce in other subject fields. In essence, the 
school would have to argue that reasoning 
about democratic values constitutes the 
school’s special province, and that such reason- 
ing must be kept separate from the implementa- 
tion of democratic values, which is the polity’s 
concern. Teaching democratic values within the 
basic shape of schooling would thus require 
schools to exempt political reasoning from the 
egalitarian messages which democratic values 
convey. The schools would have to disentangle 
political reasoning from democratic values, and 
then argue that schools, as the custodians of 
superior reasoning, should be exempt from the 
democratic values they are propounding to 
students (Entwhistle, 1971). 

The difficulty of explaining, justifying, and 
actually carrying out this task prevents its being 
undertaken. Few American schools try to teach 
democratic values as intellectual challenges. 
Nevertheless, educators cannot escape the ne- 
cessity of teaching democratic values in some 
form. What alternatives to real intellectual 
discourse do they adopt? The answer, I think, is 
that patterns of educational practice serve as 
substitutes for the discussion of challenging 
democratic ideas, but only in such a way as to 
deligitimize the schools’ socializing function. 
To explain this argument we must turn our 
attention to popular sovereignty and political 
equality not as parts of curricular content, but 
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as aspects of school practice (Boyd, 1978, pp. 
577-628. 

A good example of how educational pro- 
cesses teach democratic values involves the 
recruitment of social studies teachers. Low 
recruitment standards, lax training procedures, 
and permissive retention policies provide a 
lesson in popular sovereignty at least as signifi- 
cant as anything that occurs in the classroom. 
Schools do not teach popular sovereignty by 
presenting it as a complex value requiring 
disciplined classroom reasoning, but by tolerat- 
ing low standards of teaching which diminish 
the social studies teacher’s claim to knowledge 
and expertise. The teacher’s mediocrity reduces 
the gap between teacher and student, and thus 
becomes a practical lesson in citizen compe- 
tence to judge leaders. The continual demon- 
stration of teacher mediocrity substitutes for 
the complexity of popular sovereignty as a 
political idea. I thus propose the following 
hypothesis: the greater an American school 
system’s commitment to transmitting the value 
of popular sovereignty, the greater will be its 
tendency to employ teachers just bright enough 
to claim competence—thus protecting the pro- 
fession’s claim to autonomy—but not so bright 
as to deserve unquestioned power over the 
student. Poor teachers demonstrate to students 
that they need not fear intellectual authority. 
Thus, every American school needs its poor 
teachers as well as its good teachers, The 
derision the barely competent teacher evokes is 
counterbalanced by the students’ growing con- 
fidence in themselves which undoubtedly aug- 
ments the practice—if not the understanding— 
of popular sovereignty. 

Of course, there are sound economic expla- 
nations for the paucity of excellent teachers. 
Yet a purely economic explanation does not 
suffice, for we must ask ourselves why we 
permit economic constrictions to channel the 
flow of competence away from public educa- 
tion. In other important walks of life economic 
considerations are not permitted to stand in the 
way of excellence. The answer, I think, is that 
limited teacher competence in social studies fits 
our propensities to teach democratic values 
tacitly in practice rather than explicitly in 
challenging curricula. 

Although this sounds heretical, even per- 
verse, I am in earnest. The evidence suggests 
that American public school teachers comprise 
a distinctly mediocre intellectual reservoir (Wer- 
din, 1972, p. 124). Study after study shows 
that the grade point averages of future teachers 
fall below the averages of their peers (Study 
Commission on Undergraduate Education and 
the Education of Teachers, 1976, p. 48). 
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Significantly, intellectual mediocrity is particu- 
larty common among teachers of social studies, 
the subject area where, if my argument is 
correct, mediocrity should be centered. 

Additional support is provided by the fact 
that we consign many of our least gifted 
teaching minds to the elementary school, where 
the tender age of the student already drives a 
wedge between teacher and pupil; where, there- 
fore, a warm manner, personableness, and the 
balm of nurture can prevent the teacher-student 
gap from becoming a chasm; and where too 
much intelligence on the teacher’s part would 
simply underline the competence gap between 
teacher and student. In the interest of illustrat- 
ing popular sovereignty in practice to ele- 
mentary students we employ and retain many 
quite ordinary subject-matter teachers who 
specialize in the teaching of “social develop- 
ment” and “human relations skills,” skills 
which bring them closer to their students. 
These teachers treat the class as a large family 
whose concerns the teacher shares. By contrast, 
because we value academic competence more 
highly among older students we can tolerate 
splitting off teachers from the lives of their 
mature students. Among older students, there- 
fore, we jettison the familial atmosphere and 
tolerate status inequalities. The polar case is 
college, where only the rare undergraduate feels 
as personally close to a professor as most 
elementary school students do towards their 
teachers. In sum, we do not teach popular 
sovereignty to young people as a complex 
problem of political reasoning, but we compen- 
sate by illustrating the value in educational 
practice. 

If the concept of popular sovereignty ap- 
pears in the limited quality of our teachers, the 
concept of political equality emerges in our 
grading practices. The idea of political equality 
conflicts with the need teachers feel to protect 
the sanctity of knowledge via the teaching and 
grading of students. Most teachers believe that 
imparting as much knowledge as one knows, as 
well as one can, to as many students as one can 
reach, sooner or later requires that potentially 
invidious distinctions among students be cre- 
ated. Such distinctions conflict with the egali- 
tarianism contained in the political equality 
norm. But to teach ‘less well’? than one can is 
not only to violate one’s own conscience, but 
also to compromise the knowledge base of 
teaching itself. What is to be done? 


3Lortie (1975) points out an interesting adaptive 
solution to the problem. The teacher focuses on one 
or two pupils whom he or she has reached. This 
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A dilemma of this magnitude defies simple 
solution. Schools have developed a pattern of 
coping, however. In brief, most teachers make 
certain that they convey roughly the identical 
form and quantity of knowledge to a majority 
of students in any classroom. This practice 
solves a number of problems. It assures that 
only the bare minimum in any class are 
permitted to fail and, therefore, that only this 
bare minimum risk being subordinated to their 
peers on the basis of their knowledge. Likewise, 
it assures that only a bare minimum will be able 
to move rapidly towards demanding material, 
thus making certain that real success is suffi- 
ciently uncommon as not to dishearten the 
majority of students.4 The majority in each 
classroom thus remain equal. The impact of 
egalitarianism upon the curriculum thus fosters 
the presentation of “standard packages” of 
subject matter carefully calibrated to the pres 
sumed abilities of a classroom majority, pack- 
ages which therefore fail to distinguish marked- 
ly among students in terms of either interest or 
incentive. Educators rationalize this practice by 
arguing that the standard package is knowledge 
“appropriate” for students of a particular age. 
In this way a set of standard packages becomes 
a curriculum, buttressed by IQ scores, reading 
levels, and a panoply of supportive theory. 
More formally, we may define an American 
public school curriculum as that body of 
knowledge which a majority of age-graded 
students can understand equally well, and 
which this majority shares as a community of 
equals. In a society where political equality is a 
dominant value, knowledge must unite, not 
divide people. These observations should make 
more comprehensible the oft-criticized unifor- 
mity and standardization of mass public school- 
ing, and also help us understand why public 
schools so adamantly resist the reforms critics 
have for so long advocated (Oliver, 1976; 
Sarason, 1969). The standardized curriculum of 
the American public school is too valuable a 
network of cultural compromises to be aban- 
doned in the interest of a reformer’s conception 


solution protects competence while denying the rele- 
vance of knowledge for stratifying an entire class. I 
suspect most professions resort to the same tactic, e.g., 
the psychiatrist who helps one spectacularly depressed 
patient out of his misery, the social worker who 
succeeds in helping one delinquent girl to a better 
home life, etc. 

4Might this pattern not be responsible for the short 
shrift programs for educating the “gifted” have re- 
ceived throughout the nation? See G. L Maeroff 
(1977). 
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of “better education.”’5 

An interesting illustration of my argument is 
the dreary fate of recent laws requiring students 
to prove their academic competence before 
moving to a higher grade. Many of these laws 
originally defined competence so restrictively 
that the majority of students in a class might 
well have failed, a failure perhaps justifiable on 
intellectual grounds, but hardly consistent with 
the need the school feels to practice equality. 
“Too much competence” among students is as 
politically unfeasible as “too much compe- 
tence” among teachers. Predictably, therefore, 
initially stiff competence standards have been 
relaxed in order to accommodate the modest 
abilities and potentialities of most students. 
Slowly, like a phoenix from the ashes, the 
standard curriculum has resurfaced, thus per- 
mitting us to practice—if not to teach well—the 
value of equality (New York Times, March 26, 
1979). 

I have identified two ways by which educa- 
tional practice adjusts itself to major American 
democratic values. But despite the school’s best 
efforts, these values cannot be restricted entire- 
ly to practice. They must appear somehow as 
subject matter. Here the teacher confronts 
another dilemma. From the standpoint of 
analytic knowledge, popular sovereignty and 
political equality are political values, not ele- 
ments of factual truth consistent with the 
teacher’s claim to authoritative knowledge. The 
problem becomes particularly acute when we 
realize that the better and more critically such 
values are discussed, the more controversial 
they become, and, therefore, the greater the 
tisk they pose to school order. Is there a 
resolution to this problem? 

The resolution the school adopts is that 
educators distort and simplify these values in 
ways which appear to fit them within the 
corpus of authoritative knowledge. Teachers 
accomplish this metamorphosis by obscuring 
the logical distinction between political facts 
and values (a possible reason is contained in 
Jaros, 1968, pp. 264—95). In Lortie’s study, for 
example, most teachers admitted that they did 
not know there is a logical hiatus between 
factual statements and normative propositions 
(1975, pp. 111-13). Their ignorance is fortui- 
tously self-serving, for it permits them to 
portray such potentially dangerous values as 
political equality and popular sovereignty as if 


5it is here that my view diverges somewhat from 
that of critics like Michael Katz, who portray school 


“rigidities almost entirely as organizational or eco- 


nomic, rather than cultural problems. 
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they were already matters of accepted fact 
embodied in practice by the existing school— 
and political—order. And teachers read so little 
beyond the most pragmatic aspects of their 
craft that most can be assumed never to 
confront the fact-value distinction (Mour, 
1977, pp. 397—401). Indeed, many have had 
only minimal college course-work in the fields 
where they wind-up teaching (United States 
Office of Education, 1969, p. 41). Such work 
in the social sciences would obviously help 
them distinguish between facts and values. The 
teacher thus becomes a smuggler of values, 
producing students who react with surprise and 
bewilderment when, in college, their instructors 
ask them for the first time to make the 
fact-value distinction (Perry, 1968). At this late 
point many students “know’—the standard 
curriculum package has told them so—that 
democracy is the “best” form of government, 
that the United States is a democracy, and that 
political equality and popular sovereignty are 
both good in theory and present in practice. It 
becomes hard for these students to imagine that 
words like “‘best,” “good,” and “democracy” 
may have various, contestable meanings. Yet 
their miseducation in this respect ought to be 
understood as a logical consequence of the way 
American schools attempt to promulgate demo- 
cratic values.6 

To summarize: American schools adapt to 
demands that they transmit the demacratic 
values of popular sovereignty and political 
equality by deemphasizing the academic com- 
petence of their teaching staffs, by setting their 
grading standards at levels which insure that a 
majority of students perform acceptably, if 
perhaps poorly, and by glossing over the dif- 
ference between facts and values in politics. In 
short, American schools adapt by reducing the 
quality of education. 


6Of course, not all students can be expected to 
confuse facts and values. For example, in the Jennings- 
Niemi study approximately half of the high school 
seniors investigated rejected the proposition that the 
American political system should be extended to other 
countries (Jennings and Niemi, 1974, p. 65). Yet the 
interpretation of this datum is by no means straight- 
forward. It is perfectly consistent for students to 
believe the United States the “best” political system 
on earth, and yet not to recommend the system to 
other countries on grounds that these countries do not 
satisfy conditions which would be necessary in order 
to make them too “best.” Thus, the fact that many 
students think highly of American government, yet do 
not advocate its extension is not necessarily anomal- 
ous, nor is it a serious argument against the idea that 
students think American democracy an embodiment 
of the “best.” 
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Yet this costly adaptation has its ironies. 
Poor teachers who apply uniformly mediocre 
standards to distorted social studies ideas are 
hardly capable of legitimizing the hidden cur- 
riculum. And, to repeat, order in school de- 
pends upon the hidden curriculum’s appearing 
necessary to good education. Therefore, be- 
cause the practices I have described threaten 
the legitimacy of the hidden curriculum, they 
also impede school order. Even the average 
student soon realizes that what little is de- 
manded in social studies classes can be ac- 
complished without a hidden curriculum of 
order. As a result, students resist an ordered 
hidden curriculum in the social studies, and 
when they are successful in their resistance—as 
Metz shows they often are (Metz, 1978, pp. 
125-26, 244—45)—they take their success as 
confirming their initial insight that the social 
studies are not really “serious” after all. If the 
social studies were serious, wouldn’t they re- 
quire a serious hidden curriculum? Thus a 
vicious circle is drawn, a circle in which the 
school’s attempt to accommodate democratic 
values turns back self-destructively on the 
school itself. 

If this argument is correct, it would follow 
that in a school system where democratic 
political socialization does not pose so serious a 
threat to the hidden curriculum or to the 
teacher’s power, teachers should be able to 
maintain the distinction between political facts 
and values, and genuine, critical debate about 
democratic values should become an accepted 
and effective part of the schooling process. An 
example of such a school system is that of 
France, where teachers feel a level of security 
and competence uncommon in the United 
States. It is significant, therefore, that in France 


there is very little attempted control over the 
ideas which pupils should express. In fact, an 
integral part of the system is an overt attempt 
not to restrict or influence the ideological 
options open to the individual. Thus teachers in 
the humanities and social sciences present their 
subject matter in as objective a manner as 
possible.... In addition, teachers try to incul- 
cate within their students a critical bent of 
mind. These tendencies are clearly illustrated in 
the French school exercise called explication de 
texte, in which the pupils must analyze and 
then criticize a given passage in a work selected ` 
by the teachers—what to do and how to do it 
are precisely defined, but the student is given 
total freedom of expression. The attempt not 
to restrict the philosophical options open to the 
child is apparently successful, since the belief 
systems of the pupils gradually become dis- 
persed all along the ideological spectrum 
(Schonfeld, 1976, p. 25). 
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Of course, the school itself may not be 
solely responsible for the ideological dispersion 
Schonfeld describes, Schonfeld also ignores the 


highly restricted modes of expression allowed _ 


to French students. But note that in the French 
case the school’s demand for order and the 
teacher’s claim to knowledge are overtly assert- 
ed in the process of teaching democratic values. 
The result is an educational pattern precisely 
the reverse of that which American schools 
adopt. The French teach democratic theory; we 
teach democratic practice. 


The confabulation of facts and values in the 
American social studies curriculum creates two 
quite specific limitations on political education. 
First, teachers who pretend that values are 
matters of settled fact seem unlikely to imbue 
such values with passion or conviction. To have 
the proposition that democracy is a good thing 
presented as if it were equivalent to the proof 
that 2 + 2=4 is to remove from the concept of 
democracy its singular emotional force. Much 
damage is therefore done to the value transmis- 
sion process. After all, people will only internal- 
ize their political values deeply and cleave to 
them intensely if they feel a necessity to 
confront others who espouse opposed values, to 
argue for their own, to think through their 
beliefs, and, through these exchanges, to ex- 
plore the many applications, implications, and 
ambiguities of their political lives (Shaver, 
1977). The American social studies curriculum 
provides few such opportunities. As a result, 
democratic values rarely become deeply rooted 
in the student’s mind. Perhaps this tepid educa- 
tion helps account for the well-known Ameri- 
can reluctance to apply abstract democratic 
values: to concrete situations of choice (Jack- 
man, 1978, pp. 303-25). In this case, practice 
makes imperfect. 


At first students face this problem together. 
But bright students soon think their way 
through the ruse, and conclude that what the 
school has presented as fact is actually a 
complex, confusing matter of debate and per- 
sonal commitment. Therefore, it is to bright 
students that the school is most disillusioning. 
And so, in every school system we turn many 
of the best students—indeed, many of our 
future intellectuals—against the educational en- 
terprise (Friedenberg, 1963, Ch. 8). Perhaps 
this is the most damning critique of all: that the 
American school’s adaptation to the teaching of 
democratic values causes it to alienate many of 
the most promising students in each new 
generation, The school thus forfeits the respect 
of that one group of future citizens who should 
be its natural allies. 
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1980 
Conclusion 


The limitations of the transmission of demo- 
cratic values in American schools are the price 
we pay for the strain between the school’s 
demand for order and the egalitarian norms 
embedded in American political culture. The 
result of this conflict between order and equal- 
ity creates the characteristic American cultural 
pattern I have described, a pattern in which 
forms of political and social conduct come to 
be elevated above political ideas and values 
(Tapper, 1976). 

But the school is not the only place where 
this cultural strain manifests itself. Comparable 
problems emerge in the family, where a struc- 
ture of traditional authority confronts the 
child’s demand for equality (Henry, 1963, pp. 
127-47), and on the job, where the traditional 
power of the boss confronts, the skilled work- 
ers demand for greater power. Thus it may be 
that in this article we have stumbled upon a 
cultural strain intrinsic to the entire American 
political enterprise. 

The American cultural adaptation—to substi- 
tute action for comprehension—is damaging, for 
the derogation of knowledge and ideas it entails 
may prepare the ground for the anti-intellec- 
tualism so often noted in American political 
history (Hofstader, 1963). Must schools con- 
tinually fail to arm us with those modes of 
understanding we need in order to understand 
our own political practice? If so, we are 
doomed to share a kind of culturally patterned 
political innocence that cannot but recreate 
itself from generation to generation. Perhaps, 
unawares, we deny ourselves intellectual tools 
that could help us more surely fashion our own 
political destinies, 
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Comment on Richard Merelman’s 
“Democratic Politics and the Culture of American Education” 


M. KENT JENNINGS 
University of Michigan 


Richard Merelman is one of the more talent- 
ed essayists of our discipline. His previous 
reflections in the areas of power, political 
socialization, and the politics of education have 
been penetrating, insightful, and even provoca- 
tive. The present essay falls within this fine 
tradition. One can applaud with enthusiasm the 
application of a sensitive intellect to such a 
cosmic problem as the teaching of democratic 
values in the school system. As with all good 
essays, however, this one raises as many, per- 
haps more, questions than it answers. 

The first and fundamental question concerns 
the necessary assumption that American educa- 
tion in fact makes little or no contribution to 
the development of democratic values amongst 
its charges. Merelman supports this contention 
primarily by citing research that shows relative- 
ly little observable impact on students from 
teachers, the curriculum, or the school as a 
whole. Especially because I had a hand in some 
of the research efforts to which he alludes, I am 
not going to quarrel seriously with this argu- 
ment—though here more than is usually the 
case one wants to utter the obligatory, “more 
research is needed, we need longitudinal de- 
signs, the cumulative impact may be immense, 
we're looking at the wrong things,’ and so 
forth. 

But even granting the validity of the re- 
search, does it really provide evidence for the 
accusation of failure on the part of the schools? 
The answer must be “no” on several counts. 
Simply because it is difficult to show specific 
effects does not necessarily mean that democra- 
tic values are not being instilled. Comparison 
with the studies of occupational and income 
achievement are instructive. Investigators are 
hard-pressed (as Merelman notes) to come up 
with substantial net effects from particular 
schools, educational practices, curricula, and 
the like. But no one seriously argues that most 
people would be literate or capable of ac- 
complishing an extraordinary number of things 
if they had no formal education. The evidence 
is overwhelming that education is a very strong 
predictor of occupation and income. 

The analytic and theoretical difficulty has 
been trying to determine how education per- 
forms this task, especially in the seeming 


absence of strong school (socialization) effects. 
One resolution has been to look upon schooling 
as a certification process, with varying amounts 
and types of schooling entitling one to certain- 
subsequent opportunities over a lifetime and 
building up a set of widely recognized role 
expectations (Meyer, 1977). From a socializa- 
tion perspective it has also been acknowledged 
that schools tend to have a common, minimal 
floor of educational content, thus ensuring 
some commonalities in outcomes. Another so- 
cialization argument has been that education 
produces propensities and dispositions that are 
evoked later on. In any event, the contention is 
not that education, per se, has no impact. 

Now a straightforward application of this 
line of reasoning to the realm of schools and 
the teaching of democratic values would be 
amiss. Nevertheless, there are some striking 
parallels. There is a mountain of evidence 
showing that in adult populations education 
ordinarily bears a strong relation to what 
theorists typically describe as democratic val- 
ues. After conducting a massive secondary 
analysis of survey data drawn from the 
1949-1975 period, Herbert Hyman and 
Charles Wright concluded, “The large, lasting, 
and diverse good effects on values found in this 
study, coupled with the very large, pervasive, 
and enduring effects in heightening knowledge, 
receptivity to knowledge, and information-seek- 
ing documented in our earlier study [1975] 
establish that formal education has long been 
an important force throughout America in 
molding character as well as intellect. Our 
findings are bound to surprise the reader who 
has come to accept the continuing, widespread, 
and severe criticisms of educational institu- 
tions. ..” (1979, p. 61, emphasis added). 

As with occupation and income, it is not 
clear to what degree this is a consequence of 
socialization, certification, or a combination of 
the two. Does more schooling in this country 
lead to more exposure to and internalization of 
democratic values or does it help slot people 
into subsequent social, economic, and political 
roles where these values have a better chance to 
flourish and be reinforced? One is a direct 
effect, the other more indirect. Both probably 
operate. As in the case of occupation and 
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income, however, it seems extraordinarily un- 
likely that the relationship involving education 
is spurious, resting wholly on antecedent 
causes. To say, then, that the schools do not 
generate democratic values would at the very 
least require an explanation of why it is that 
education is such a strong correlate of subscrip- 
tion to democratic values. 

Additional reservations may be raised about 
the basic assumption of the article. Offhand, I 
would have thought Merelman would demon- 


strate the ineffectual character of education by ` 


referencing results from studies of school chil- 
dren revealing their abysmal lack of democratic 
value orientations. That is the strategy em- 
ployed by critics of American education with 
respect to the “three R’s.” Criticisms of this 
sort have generated such movements as the 
return to “basics” and competency testing. 
Results in the areas of citizenship norms, e.g., 
those generated by the National Assessment of 
Education Progress Surveys (Greenbaum, 
1977), might have proved equivocal. By reading 
them with the proper set of eyeglasses, one 
could at least use these results to buttress the 
claim of education’s failure. Work more speci- 
fically in the much-researched area of political 
socialization might also have been exploited to 
undergird the claim. 

But this tack was not taken. Rather, we are 
asked to accept failure as a working assumption 
and along with it much implicit baggage of no 
mean consequence. For example, if the schools 
do not successfully instil democratic values, 
does this mean that the adult populace is. also 
undemocratic? Or that adults magically become 
more democratic after leaving school? Or that 
other mechanisms are at work providing pre- 
adults with democratic values that the schools 
are ‘unwittingly doing their best to strangle? 
The further questions raised by the imputed 
failure of the schools are perhaps more intrigu- 
ing than the initial question of why the schools 
fail. 

Demonstrating a shortfall in democratic val- 
ues in an absolute sense is admittedly difficult, 
for it is vexing trying to decide when enough is 
enough. Another strategy, then, would have 
been to take the comparative approach. Are the 
products of American education less imbued 
with democratic values than those in other 
Western countries? If the American students 
show up poorly, then Merelman would have 
strong grounds for asking why American 
schools are failing in their mission. Yet that 
tack is not taken either. Had it been, there is no 
assurance that his working assumption would 
have been supported. The bulk of what survey 
evidence exists is ambiguous and fraught with 
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the customary perils of cross-national research 
on political values. (e.g., Gallatin and Adelson, 
1970; Torney, Oppenheim, and Farnen, 1975; 
Japanese Youth Bureau, 1973; and Allerbeck, 
Jennings, and Rosenmayr, 1979). Nevertheless, 
perhaps a case could have been made, thereby 
helping to document the existence of a prob- 
lem. 

Merelman’s contention about education’s 
failure may or may not. be correct, though I 
would argue that the weight of the evidence in 
conventional terms is not on his side. My point 
is that this critical assumption, necessary to the 
remainder of the thesis, is simply made too 
casually. Removing or weakening this founda- 
tion stone results in the collapse of the entire 
edifice. 

But what if his beginning point is a correct 
one? Certainly many observers would agree 
with it, or at least with a less blanketing view 
that the schools are falling short, even if they 
are not failing completely. Why is this so? 
Merelman apparently accepts the characteriza- 


tion of the hidden curriculum but not the © 


devastating consequences it is said to have on 
stifling the acquisition of democratic values. 
Assertions that the hidden curriculum is the 
important one in schools are frequently trotted 
out, especially by left-leaning critics of the 
educational system. It is too pat a diagnosis, of 
course, and stands up to empirical examination 
no better than do wholesale critiques of the 
manifest curriculum. Critics on the right—not 
plentiful in social science circles but quite 
abundant at the grass-roots level—feel they have 
as much to complain about. They believe that 
the old hidden curriculum, with its virtues of 
hierarchy, task orientation, and differentiation, 
has been subverted by a new hidden curriculum 
of student interference, vapid goals, and homo- 
genization. Merelman brilliantly demolishes the 
hidden curriculum explanation for the schools? 
asserted failure to transmit democratic values. 

I would like to expand that critique in one 
respect, I have always been puzzled that some 
observers see childhood political socialization as 
somehow derivative, that growing children 
simply generalize from family, school, and 
secondary groups to the realm of government 
and politics. Yet differentiation is as much a 
part of cognitive development as is generaliza- 
tion (Connell, 1971). Children rather early on 
begin to grasp the difference between the rights 
and duties of the (adult) political citizen and 
those associated with being a family member or 
student. They soon learn that the president and 
the teacher necessarily govern in different 
fashions. The evaporation of the happy coin- 
cidence between esteem for one’s father and 
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the president captured in the early days of 
socialization research stands as one of the more 
dramatic illustrations of the fact that there isa 
political world out there serving as an object for 
learning in its own right. 

One could raise a minor caveat here in terms 
of what is poured into this vessel called the 
hidden curriculum. What starts out as a por- 
trayal of hierarchy in relationships turns into 
“standardization, testing, selection, age-grading, 
the sequencing of content, legitimate teacher 
authority—these are the heart of the hidden 
curriculum” (Merelman, 1980, p. 325). That is, 
everything except sheer subject matter content 
seems to be flowing into this vessel of the 
hidden curriculum. Never mind that its features 
have been around for a century or that they 
characterize in greater or less degree virtually all 
modern education systems. Indeed, they have 
traditionally been more characteristic of Euro- 
pean systems with their rigid separation by 
academic performance and the accompanying 
social segregation. In any event, one wonders if 
the hidden curriculum has actually gone un- 
recognized all this time. 

After showing the deficiencies of the hidden 
curriculum as an explanation for the purported 
failure to transmit democratic values, Merelman 
nonetheless resurrects the concept. He argues 
that the hidden curriculum is vital to the 
organization of schools and that there is an 
inevitable conflict between the hidden curricu- 
lum and the teaching of values. In treating the 
basic shape of schooling as resolving the para- 


dox between educating and keeping order (and: 


by order he apparently means the totality of 
the hidden curriculum rather than maintaining 
a quiet classroom), Merelman overstates the 
uniqueness of the school setting by asserting 
that in school the students “are made to behave 
in ways that may run contrary to their lives and 
propensities outside of school” (p. 324). The 
example given is that between the rampant 
competition in the school versus the sweet- 
spirited cooperation after school. Such a simpli- 
fication ignores the many modes of cooperation 
in school (group projects in the classroom, 
athletic teams, musical groups, etc.) as well as 
the fierce competition often occurring outside 
the school (vying for parental affection, sibling 
disputes, the “‘dating game,” one-on-one play- 
ground competition, etc.) What is unique 
about the schools is that they bring together in 
one small place such a large number of varying 
appetites, abilities, and motivations. Magnitude, 
density, and complexity admittedly create 
more ‘“people-processing’’ difficulties than 
those encountered in the nuclear family. 

The hidden curriculum is said to be justified 
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by the educators in terms of how it contributes 
to the learning of educationally relevant materi- 
al, though in actuality, “the school’s demand 
for order is an organizational, not an education- 
al, imperative” (p. 324). That may be, but it is 
difficult to believe that the diverse elements of 
uniform class periods, examinations, grades, 
and sequential learning are designed solely for 
maintaining orderliness and stratification rather 
than for some defensible reasons having to do 
with the learning and assessment processes. 
(There is such a phenomenon as a limited 
attention span, after all.) Slavish adherence to 
tules and procedures as ends in and themselves 
is an ever present danger in large-scale organiza- 
tions. That is not the issue here. Is it any 
hidden curriculum that is being held culpable 
by Merelman, or is it the particular one (or 
ones) describing the American school system? 

If the concern is about any hidden curricu- 
lum, then an appropriate response to the 
critique is to ask what is unique about the 
educational system. If a penchant for order 
infests the educational system, it is a penchant 
permeating other institutions also. The work 
world is characterized by stratification, “invidi- 
ous” distinction according to accomplishment, 
superordinate-subordinate relationships, re- 
wards based on achievement rather than ascrip- 
tion, systematic evaluation procedures, sequen- 
tial staging of job responsibilities, and even 
(coffee) breaks to relieve the daily routine. 
Teachers and the schools reflect and reinforce 
these pervasive tendencies. If the properties of 
education’s hidden curriculum interfere with 
the “real’? business of the schools, then we 
must also begin to view other institutions in a 
similarlight. Perhaps, indeed, we should. 

The climax of Merelman’s argument is that 
the demands of maintaining symmetry between 
the manifest and the hidden curriculum virtual- 
ly prohibit the effective teaching of democratic 
values. Popular sovereignty and political equali- 
ty provide the test cases. It may be, as he 
claims, that schools have difficulty in teaching 
such values, but if they do it is scarcely because 
the whole fabric of the school system would 
come unraveled. There would be no more 
reason for a class of fourth graders to demand 
sovereignty and equality in the classroom than 
for these same students to make comparable 
demands of their parents. Merelman seems to 
make the common mistake of assuming that 
exposure to certain ideas would make the 
students view the classroom as the body politic 
writ small. If even the majority of university 
students seem content to acknowledge the 
inherently undemocratic nature of institutions 
of higher learning, then surely children in the 
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neighborhood school will not seize upon the 
ideas of sovereignty and equality as grounds for 
rejecting the need for “order” and the teachers 
legitimacy. 

Tronically, public school teachers have an 
ideal vehicle for introducing such concepts as 
sovereignty and equality in a situationally 
relevant way. Each public school system, as 
distinct from the individual classroom, is actual- 
ly a commonweal organization, very much 
caught up in the web of popular sovereignty 
and political equality. Adult citizens, especially 
parents of school-age children, act on behalf of 
children in the politics of education, just as 
they do in other political arenas. Paradoxically, 
American public school systems are uniquely 
vulnerable to the manifestations of these twin 
democratic values in the form of elected boards 
of education, frequent referenda, active interest 
groups, and direct citizen access. Thus there is 
absolutely no inherent tension between intro- 
ducing these democratic values in the classroom 
and the students’ reflection on the educational 
process and educational governance. - 

It is probably the rare teacher who would 
use the local school system as a focus, for 
reasons not too hard to fathom. More generally, 
avoiding taboo topics in the classroom is an 
early-learned lesson for the novice teacher. 
Merelman would have us think that not coming 
to grips with the topic of democratic values is 
primarily a means of keeping the hidden cur- 
riculum intact. Yet “community-wise” teachers 
realize that values are controversial, values 
compete with each other. Parents and groups in 
the community do not always agree about 
which values should be stressed. A little expres- 
sivism in the classroom can be a dangerous 
thing (Massialas, 1969, Ch. 6). So a plausible 
case can be made that the failure to teach 
democratic values, rather than being internally 
generated as a way of maintaining the basic 
shape of schooling, is generated in anticipation 
of external forces. 

As it turns out, however, the schools do 
communicate a perverted form of democratic 
values. By a sleight of hand Merelman travels 
from the point of saying that the schools are 
incapable of teaching such values to that of 
saying that they demonstrate them through 
their hiring and grading practices. While not 
disagreeing with his assessment of the social 
studies teachers, I think we should remember 
that most of them are handling subject matter 
drawn from the poorly developed disciplines of 
history and political science! Still, the mind 
boggles when asked to accept the inference that 
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students see mediocre teaching as demonstrat- 
ing that ‘‘Americans conceive of popular 
sovereignty as a means of preventing concen- 
trations of power from estranging leaders from 
followers, corrupting leaders, and ultimately 
paving the way to political repression” (p. 326). 
Nor can we take seriously the proposition of 
tising mediocrity accompanying greater com- 
mitment to popular sovereignty without as- 
suming some marvelous, invisible hand. The 
argument that grading practices embody the 
concept of political equality is more con- 
vincing, although the concept of social equality 
strikes me as the more appropriate one in this 
context. Again, however, I resist the notion 
that students take these little lessons of life and 
apply them wholesale to the polity. 

A contrast to the American system is sug- 
gested in the case of France, wherein a critical 
examination of democratic values is said to 
occur in the schools, While the French system 
has many virtues—the teaching of political 
philosophy among them—the conclusion that 
the varying belief systems exhibited by French 
children spring from a critical thinking ap- 
proach is a non sequitur. However, the intro- 
duction of the French example and the last few 
pages of Merelman’s essay led me to conclude 
that he is not asking why it is that American 
schools fail to teach the substance of democra- 
tic values; rather, it is why the schools do not 
teach an understanding about democratic val- 
ues. That is, such values as popular sovereignty 
and political equality are in some way incul- 
cated reasonably well, for as he acknowledges, 
“Our commitments to political equality and 
popular sovereignty are real, not rhetorical” (p. 
326). 

I have argued that if for no other reason 
than the strong association between education 
and democratic values we must give the educa- 
tion system some credit for this ‘‘real’”’ commit- 
ment. What seems to be less well inculcated is 
any thorough understanding of such concepts, 
their philosophical underpinnings, the tradeoffs 
among them, the conditions giving rise to or 
threatening them, and their translation from 
belief into action. These are obviously higher- 
order educational goals, and—like most sys- 
tems—we do not measure up well in reaching 
them. On the other hand, I doubt that the 
failure to reach them derives primarily from an 
inherent tension between the hidden and mani- 
fest curriculum. But Merelman has laid before 
us an intriguing thesis, one that we can chew 
on, and one that will certainly challenge educa- 
tors. 
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A Reply to Jennings 


RICHARD M. MERELMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


M. Kent Jennings’ admirable comment on 
my article disputes three fundamental points. 
Jennings first attacks my “critical assumption” 
that American education fails to socialize 
democratic values. He next questions my dis- 
cussion of the “‘basic shape of schooling.” Last, 
he argues that weaknesses in the school’s 
transmission of democratic values should not be 
attributed to a conflict between democratic 
values and the basic shape of schooling. Let me 
address these problems in order. 


Does the School Contribute to the 
Development of Democratic Values? 


I find Jennings’ argument on this question 
curiously indecisive. He accepts my interpreta- 
tion of extant studies which show few specific 
school effects on student democratic attitudes. 
He admits that studies of citizenship norms, 
such as the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, might buttress my case. He even adds 
that cross-national studies might support me, 
although he can provide me with “no assur- 
ance” on this point (which, I suppose, means he 
cannot assure me of the contrary either). Given 
his evident vacillation, I hope I may be forgiven 
my uncertainty about the strength of Jennings’ 
opposition on this issue. 

In any case, Jennings charges me with a 
crime of which I am not entirely guilty. I 
specifically say (p. 333), “It is hard to believe 
the schools are not having some impact on 
democratic values,” and I then try to identify 
the elusive and unsatisfactory nature of this 
impact. The question, therefore, is exactly in 
what respects Jennings and I differ. 

We differ about what should be accepted as 
evidence for the school’s impact on democratic 
values. Writing about adults, Jennings states, 
“To say the schools do not generate 
democratic values would at the very least 
require an explanation of why it is that 
education is such a strong correlate of subscrip- 
tion to democratic values” (p. 334). The logic 
of this argument escapes me. Can Jennings 


fairly attack my discussion of schooling, chil-- 


dren, and adolescents by dragging in adults, 
whom I discuss only by implication? Even if 
adult evidence is admissible, it would seem 
that the school’s limited impact on today’s 
young should give us reason to doubt, rather 


than to assert, its impact on yesterday’s young. 
The logic of Jennings’ strategy places too heavy 
a burden on his argument. 

Still, logic aside, educational attainment is 
often correlated with both democratic attitudes 
and political knowledge among adults. What 
should we make of these findings? Despite his 
admonition that it would be “amiss” to do so, 
Jennings proceeds to liken these findings to the 
correlation between educational attainment and 
occupational success. Jennings should have 
heeded his own warning, for comparison be- 
tween the two bodies of data is dangerous. 

Initially, the strength of school effects on 
occupational status exceeds the strength of 
school effects on political knowledge and 
democratic values. Jencks et al. (1979, p. 169), 
updating their 1972 research, report correla- 
tions (r) of .60—.65 between educational attain- 
ment and occupational status for a sample of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan brothers. By contrast, 
correlations (7) between educational attainment 
and political information average only .20--.25 
(Hyman, Wright, and Reed, 1975, p. 157). 

These data have relevance for the certifica- 
tion-socialization controversy Jennings men- 
tions. It seems reasonable to assume that the 
certification effect of education is manifested 
primarily through education’s relation to occu- 
pational status, and that the socialization effect 
is manifested primarily in the relationship of 
educational attainment to political information. 
If so, schools seem to be considerably more 
effective and efficient as certification devices. 
Jennings compares two processes which differ 
in both character and magnitude, and pretends 
they are similar processes of the same magni- 
tude. 

Do these conclusions survive statistical con- 
trols for social background? They do. Not only 
do all the data I have reported include back- 
ground controls, but also when we compare 
proportions of variance explained (r?) after 
partialing out background effects, educational 
attainment explains 22.3 percent of the vari- 
ance in occupational status among adults (Fea- 
therman and Hauser, 1978, p. 259), as opposed 
to only about 4 percent of the variance in adult 
political knowledge (Hyman, Wright, and Reed, 
1975, p. 157). 

Finally, certification also enjoys causal pri- 
ority in the school’s functioning. Take occupa- 
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tional status as a dependent variable, for exam- 
ple. Do people get good jobs because of the 
high level of knowledge which advanced school- 
ing imparts to them or because they happen to 
have been credentialed by staying in school a 
long time? Although I have no estimate of the 
relationship between scores on Hyman’s mea- 
sures of information and adult occupational 
status, we can employ a surrogate: the correla- 
tion between adolescent achievement test 
scores and occupational status. Assuming that 
adolescent test scores decently predict adult 
general information, we can sketch the follow- 
ing causal model: 1 


X2 
Test Scores/ 
General Information 
(25) (40) 
Xy (.60) X3 


Educational —-_———-—> Occupational 
Attainment Status 


“Eye-balling” is always dangerous, of course, 
and this little causal model should be viewed 
with due caution. Nevertheless, the certification 
path (X,—X3), which does not take knowledge 
into account, seems much stronger than the 
socialization path (X;—X2—X3), which does 
take knowledge into account. Thus, contrary to 
Jennings’ implication, the socialization and 
knowledge transmission function of American 
schools apparently does not compare in magni- 
tude or causal priority to the certification 
function of schools. Jennings ought not to 


<.. borrow from strong findings in order to but- 


tress weak ones. 

In addition, Mary Jackman (1978, pp. 
303—25) has recently attacked Jennings’ asser- 
tion of a strong relationship between education- 
al attainment and belief in democratic values. 
Jackman shows that well-educated white adults 
are as inconsistent as less-educated whites in 


‘Correlation between X} and X3 estimated from 
Hyman et al. (1975, p. 157); correlation between X3 
and X3 estimated from Jencks et al. (1979, p. 113); 
correlation between X; and X3 estimated from Jencks 
et al. (1979, p. 169). I should stress that in this model 
I am considering Hyman’s, Wright’s and Reed’s cate- 
gory of general information, not political information. 
Adolescent test scores would seem a better estimate of 
the former than the latter. In addition, it seems more 
plausible that general, rather than political, informa- 
tion would aid in the attainment-of occupational 
status. I would like to thank Robert Browning and 


~~ Herbert Kritzer for their advice on these rough 


statistical estimates. 
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their application of democratic values to race 
relations, that the well-educated are as unwill- 
ing to practice tolerance toward blacks as the 
less-educated, and, finally, that the well-edu- 
cated are no more able than the less-educated 
to overcome their dislike of blacks in order to 
apply democratic standards to racial questions. 
Jackman concludes, “The well-educated are 
more likely to have genuinely ‘learned’ abstract 
democratic principles, but that learning is rela- 
tively superficial” (1978, p. 322). Thus, even 
Jennings’ factual assertion is unconvincing. 


Describing the Basic Shape of Schools 


Jennings advances three arguments on this 
subject: first, that the school is not unique in 
experiencing a conflict between organizational 
order and institutional purpose; second, that 
schools include cooperation as well as competi- 
tion, while competition is as comimon outside 
the school as within; and, third, that the hidden 
curriculum performs educational functions. On 
all three counts he is unpersuasive. 

I agree that all large organizations suffer in 
some form from the conflict I describe. But I 
am talking about schools, not large organiza- 
tions in general. Why Jennings thinks the 
general case can be used to discredit the 
particular instance escapes me. 

As for Jennings’ second contention, let us 
consider the examples of cooperation he cites, 
In each case—group projects, athletic endeavors, 
and musical performance—competition in some 
form remains dominant. Group projects pit 
some students against others in the pursuit of 
grades. Athletic encounters pit school against 
school in the pursuit of honor. And musical 
groups are usually ranked by seniority, by 
difficulty of music performed, and by the 
juried quality of musicians admitted. Most 
important, the schools mandate, encourage, and 
reward these group competitive endeavors. By 
contrast, consider the examples of extra-school 
competition Jennings describes. Two of them, 
competition for parental attention and sibling 
rivalry, are specifically discouraged by parents, 
who regard them quite correctly as detrimental 
to family life. One, playground sports, is 
generally considered by participants to be 
game-like and to carry few serious long-term 
consequences (hence, the absence of cheer- 
leaders, the friendship among competitors, the 
regular exchange of positions and handicaps, 
the nonexistence of fans and referees). Only the 
“dating game” closely resembles competition 
within the basic shape of schooling. On balance, 
therefore, Jennings’ argument does not serious- 
ly dispute my description. 
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Equally unconvincing is Jennings’ conten- 
tion that the hidden curriculum (which he 
mistakenly equates at this point with the basic 
shape of schooling) serves educational func- 
tions. True, students do have limited attention 
spans, but they do not all have the same limits, 
and each student’s limits differ from subject to 
subject. Therefore, uniform class periods must 
serve organizational functions, for they can 
meet the educational needs of only a lucky 
handful of students. This fact is so obvious that 
even educators realize it, for many continue 
wistfully to lament and pursue the “‘individual- 
ized instruction” which the basic shape of 
schooling effectively prevents them from attain- 
ing. Additionally, because demands for order 
resembling those of the hidden curriculum 
permeate large organizations other than schools 
(as Jennings points out), it seems reasonable to 
think of the hidden curriculum primarily as an 
organizational, not an educational, tool. 


The Conflict Between 
Democratic Values and the 
Basic Shape of Schooling 


Jennings argues that community pressures, 
not the schools themselves, are primarily re- 
sponsible for the school’s weakness in democra- 
tic education. Again, however, there are logical 
problems in Jennings’ assertion. If he is right 
that pupils will decline to apply the values of 
American democracy to schools, might they 
not also decline to apply ideas learned in school 
to the American polity? The differentiation 
principle in cognitive development—which Jen- 
nings thrice approvingly cites—hardly supports 
an argument that schools can produce a demo- 
cratic citizenry. 

Jennings also repeats his disconcerting habit 
of advancing an argument which he specifically 
disavows. First he asserts that teachers can use 
school district politics as a model for the 
teaching of democratic values. In the next 
breath, however, he argues that only the “rare”? 
teacher would actually do so, for public school 
politics involves “‘taboo” topics. Although I 
know such topics exist, I am sure that Jennings 
is not referring to the topics I discuss, popular 
sovereignty and political equality, for these 
must certainly be among the democratic values 
he assures us educated Americans endorse and 
advocate. Indeed, if so many educated Ameri- 
cans really to subscribe to democratic values, as 
Jennings contends, it becomes even harder to 
understand why such values do not play a 
greater role in school curricula. After all, 
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educated Americans are disproportionally re- 
presented on school boards. 

What is particularly strange is that Jennings 
himself, along with L. Harmon Zeigler, dis- 
covered as early as 1974 that school politics are 
not really democratic and that schools have 
little to fear from public participation, protest, 
and controversy. In their exhaustive and reveal- 
ing study of school governance (1974), Zeigler 
and Jennings report that school politics are 
frequently noncompetitive even in elective dis- 
tricts (p. 34); that few school board issues 
involve programs and curricula (p. 44); that 
“the competitive milieu of school board elec- 
tions is not fierce” (p. 91); that there is little 
interest group input into school decision mak- 
ing (p. 99); and that superintendents frequently 
frustrate public intrusion into school gov- 
ernance (pp. 139, 166—67, 185). They con- 
clude that public school politics hardly con- 
forms to a democratic model (p. 243). Thus, 
Jennings’ own findings show us that public 
passivity in school politics is the rule. How then 
can the public be held responsible for prevent- 
ing democratic socialization in the schools? 

Jennings contends that American schools 
have nothing to fear from democratic values 
among their students. I doubt that many 
teachers would agree, given their growing anxie- 
ty about their physical safety and their depen- 
dence upon maintaining classroom control in 
order to gain tenure and promotion. Under 
these conditions even one “troublemaker” try- 
ing to assert equality and popular sovereignty 
forcefully in the classroom might seem a threat. 
It only takes a few aggressive, intelligent, 
alienated students to make the incompetent 
teacher’s life a hell. And surely many teachers 
remember—even if Jennings does not—that the 
most articulate of their students in the 1960s 
did much to upset the basic shape of schooling. 

Finally, I do not understand Jennings’ disbe- 
lief that students learn to suspect authority 
when they are subjected to the caprices of 
temporary leaders (teachers) who lack intellec- 
tual competence. Nothing so makes a student 
feel skeptical, assertive, and disrespectful than 
the realization that his or her teacher cannot 
back up power with intelligence. Intellectual 
parity with the incompetent teacher is a power- 
ful “little lesson of life,” at least as powerful as 
any lesson learned from the banal and poorly 
argued democratic rhetoric such teachers usual- 
ly parade. The point of my article is that 
neither democracy as idea and ideal nor educa- 
tion as the sharpening of minds is properly 
served by relegating everybody to the same 
dead intellectual level in the name of democra- 
tic practice. 
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Explaining the Variable Utility of Disjointed Incrementalism: 
Four Propositions 


TAN LUSTICK 
Dartmouth College 


_ Much of mainstream organization theory has been concerned with the implications for 
organizational design and policy process of high levels of uncertainty or complexity in task 
environments. Decentralization, disjointed incrementalist decision strategies, and quasi-market 
coordinative mechanisms have been advanced as rational responses to the complexity of most 
problems in the socio-political sphere. This article presents and illustrates four conditions which 
reduce the relative utility of this approach as a means of coping with uncertainty. The propositions 
are shown to be implicit in the logic of “muddling through,” and are used to help explain/predict 
the evolution of relatively centralized and planned organizations in certain types of complex task 


environments. 


For the myriad and complex worlds in 
which organizations operate, no one best way 
of designing organizations or of making deci- 
sions can ever be specified. One of the great 
contributions of modern organization theory is 
to have established that traditional attempts to 
trace the one maximally efficient organizational 
design were misconceived. Thus, after sustain- 


ing an elaborate argument for the advantages of - 


incremental decision making, decentralization, 
and market-type coordinative mechanisms, 
Charles Lindblom reminded his readers that 
“disjointed incrementalism” and “partisan mu- 
tual adjustment” had not been shown 


in some general sense [to be] superior to 
central decision making.... The issue of gen- 
eral superiority is in any case a spurious one, 
for questions about the merits of alternative 
methods arise in various specific contexts; 
hence it is in these contexts that one needs 
finally to evaluate them (1965, pp. 293-94). 


The purpose of this article is to develop an 
analytic capacity for comparing the relative 
utility of incrementalist/market strategies for 
making and coordinating decisions versus those 


relying on planning, centralization, and compre- . 


hensive analysis, in different kinds of “‘con- 
texts.” My analysis is designed to assist organi- 
zation theorists in their efforts to match deci- 
sion strategies more efficiently to problem 
types and to explain the “rational” evolution of 


I am very grateful for critical comments given on 
preliminary drafts of this article by Peter Cowhey, 
Nelson Kasfir, David Laitin, Charles Lindblom, Martin 
Lustick, Roger Masters, Robert Nakamura, Richard 
Winters, and an anonymous referee of this Review. 
Part of the research for this study was conducted at 
MIT’s Center for International Studies and supported 
by a grant from the Sloan Foundation. 


relatively synoptic decision strategies in certain 
kinds of complex problem areas. 


Decision Strategies for 
Coping with Uncertainty 


For the last 20 years cognitively oriented 
organization theorists have ascribed overwhelm- 
ing importance to notions of complexity and 
uncertainty as independent variables in the 
explanation of organization structure and poli- 
cy practice.! Of particular importance in estab- 
lishing the dominance of this view has been the 
work of James D. Thompson, Herbert Simon, 
Charles Lindblom, and Martin Landau. The 
large body of literature that their work has 
helped to generate has led to an expectation 
that skillful organization managers operating in 
complex social, economic, and political task 
environments will: 


—abandon absolute rationality norms and 
computational decision strategies because 
of inability to predict outcomes and/or 
agree on ultimate objectives (Thompson 
and Tuden, 1959); 


~—construct simple models of problems in the 
context of which “boundedly rational”? 
Tesponses can be developed (March and 
Simon, 1958); 


1For contrasts between the cognitive approach to 
the study of organizations and the “human relations” 
approach, see the debate between Herbert Simon and 
Chris Argyris conducted in the pages of the Public 
Administration Review (1973). I use the term “cogni- 
tively oriented” instead of “rational man” (as used by 
Simon and Argyris) to avoid implicit reference to 
earlier “rationalist” theorists such as Frederick 
Thompson and Luther Gulick. 
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—substitute marginal, disjointed experimen- 
tation for a priori policy analysis, and 
sensitivity to feedback for coordinative 
planning (Lindblom, 1959, 1965; Bray- 
brooke and Lindblom, 1963); 


—adjust organization structure and resource 
deployment so as to reduce uncertainty 
and isolate its effects (J. D. Thompson, 
1967); 


~tolerate redundancy, duplication, and over- 
lap and treat errors as opportunities to 
learn rather than signals of failure (Landau, 
1969, 1973). 


The work of these theorists was used with 
enormous effectiveness by opponents of 
planned program budgeting. It has provided a 
solid intellectual foundation for the judgment 
that the utility of hierarchically organized 
centralized decision-making structures is rad- 
ically reduced in complex problem areas.? To 
cope with confusion over both means and ends, 
organizations are urged and expected to decen- 
tralize, respond amelioratively to signals of 
error, and abandon serious attempts to plan.3 
Recent trends toward decentralization and 
more consultative authority styles have been 
interpreted as evidence supporting this view. 
Management science textbooks, often under the 
rubric of “contingency theory,” are translating 
it into a new conventional wisdom (LaPorte, 
1975, pp. 352—55). 

However, complexity is not the only salient 
independent variable and uncertainty is not the 
only issue. Although Lindblom and other cogni- 
tively oriented theorists have acknowledged 
that not all complex problems are equally 
susceptible to incrementalist solutions (March 
and Simon, 1958, p. 204; Lindblom, 1964, p. 
157; 1965, pp. 293—94; 1975, p. 52; 1977, pp. 
65—89), very little systematic attention has 
been devoted to the identification of conditions 
pertinent to the task of “rationally” matching 
more or less incremental or synoptic decision 
strategies to different types of complex prob- 
lems (V. Thompson, 1971, p. 11). 


2For a sophisticated review of conceptual issues 
raised for this school of organization theory by the 
problem of complexity as well as useful bibliographies, 
see LaPorte (1975). 


3Collective goods theory can be interpreted as a 
branch of cognitively oriented organization theory 
which identifies hierarchy and centralized planning as 
efficient responses to special forms of preference 


related uncertainty (created when external economies . 


or diseconomies are complemented by high transac- 
tion costs and small numbers) (Williamson, 1975, pp. 
31-33). 
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The Variable Utility of 
Disjointed Incrementalism 


Because Charles Lindblom is the best known 
and most widely understood of the authors 
cited, I shall use his models of disjointed 
incrementalism and partisan mutual adjustment 
to develop four propositions linking the charac- 
ter of complex task environments to the rela- 
tive utility of more or less decentralized, more 
or less incremental, more or less epiphenomenal 
decision strategies. In his classic article “The 
Science of Muddling Through” (1959) and in A 
Strategy of Decision (1963) and The Intelli- 
gence of Democracy (1965), Lindblom inte- 
grated the insights of Simon, Thompson, and 
others into a positive strategy for coping with 
complex problems—problems that are too diffi- 
cult to solve in the face of disagreement over 
preferred outcomes and a dearth of powerful 


` social theory. Just as March and Simon (1958) 


approved of simple search procedures by ad- 
ministrators lacking the resources necessary for 
comprehensive scan and analysis of their task 
environments, so Lindblom suggested disjointed 
and incremental experimentation on organiza- 
tional margins to avoid goal displacement and 
encourage adaptive innovation without risking 
organizational survival (Lindblom, 1959; Bray- 
brooke and Lindblom, 1963). 

Drawing on neoclassical market theory, 
Lindblom went on to argue that coordination 
under conditions of uncertainty might better be 
achieved epiphenomenally, i.e., as the by- 
product of autonomous efforts by various 
actors to achieve their objectives through ad 
hoc accommodations with other actors. 
Through “mutual adjustment,” competing deci- 
sion makers within an organization, or partisan 
interest groups on a more macro level are said 
to match the allocation of resources to aggre- 
gate preferences much more satisfactorily than 
centrally sponsored attempts to achieve coor- 
dination through standardization, schedules, 
and plans. 


4Lindblom (1965) uses the term “partisan mutual 
adjustment” (PMA) to characterize the market-like 
way in which coordination is achieved among incre- 
mentalist actors in the American political arena. 
Bargains struck and policies adopted, changed, and 
discarded at the national level reflect the exertions of 
a multiplicity of actors pursuing their individually 
ordered preferences with the social, economic, and 
political resources at their command. In later works, 
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The four propositions stated below specify 
four kinds of problems for which the utility of 
disjointed incrementalism and mutual adjust- 
ment, as techniques for coping with complexi- 
ty, must be discounted relative to the utility of 
more synoptic, centrally coordinated strategies. 
Identification of these categories is based on a 
deductive analysis of disjointed incrementalism 
and the implicit assumptions on which its 
utility, and the utility of mutual adjustment 
coordinative mechanisms, are based. 


The relative utility of disjointed incrementalism 
as a strategy of decision and mutual adjustment 
as a coordinative mechanism must be dis- 
counted to the extent that: 


1. Intersecting causal chains in an organiza- 
tion’s task environment link issues of dif- 
ferent orders of magnitude of salience for 
that organization. 


2. The complexity of an organization’s task 
environment is non-decomposable. 


3. An organization lacks a redundancy of 
resources. 


4. Power (defined as the ability of an actor to 
manipulate his environment in pursuit of his 
goals) is unevenly distributed in an organiza- 
tion’s task environment. 


It must be stressed that by delineating 
non-epistemic conditions under which the utili- 
ty of disjointed incrementalism and partisan 
mutual adjustment must be discounted relative 
to that of centrally planned decision making 
and coordination, I am making a substantial, 
but limited claim. I am not claiming that a 
reduction in the utility of decentralized deci- 
sion strategies means that a highly centralized, 
planned strategy would therefore work more 
satisfactorily. As my illustrations will indicate, 
that is sometimes the case; but precisely what is 
claimed is that under the specified conditions 
the comparative advantage of “muddling 
through,” as a decision-making and learning 
Strategy, decreases. I am not claiming that 
organizational actors will be able or even 
inclined to discover whether these conditions 
are present in their task environments. Nor am I 
claiming that, if they do measure their task 
environments and note the presence or absence 
of these conditions, they will respond appropri- 


especially Politics and Markets (see pp. 247-60), 
Lindblom uses other terms to refer to essentially the 
same processes, ¢.g., “epiphenomenal,” “market ori- 
ented,” “inter-active processes,” “political processes,” 
and “mutual adjustment.” 
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ately, by centralizing, analyzing, and planning, 
or decentralizing and experimenting, as the case 
may be. However, according to an evolutionary 
logic, there will be a long-term tendency for 
organizations to move in the “appropriate” 
direction along an incremental-~—synoptic 
continuum. This is to be expected, even if 
managers of organizations have no cognizance 
of these factors, simply because particular types 
of organizations will be relatively more success- 
ful in particular kinds of complex task environ- 
ments.> 

What follows is explication and illustration 
of the four propositions stated above. 


PROPOSITION 1. The relative utility of dis- 
jointed incrementalism as a strategy of decision 
and mutual adjustment as a coordinative mech- 
anism must be discounted to the extent that 
intersecting causal chains in an organization’s 
task environment link issues of different orders 
of magnitude of salience for that organization. 

According to Lindblom, unanticipated and 
unwelcome consequences of srnall changes in 
policy are more likely to be remediable than 
those precipitated by large changes. An organi- 
zation faced with considerable uncertainty is 
therefore advised to proceed incrementally, 
under norms which lead to the expectation of 
error and the likely necessity for post facto 
remedial action to cope with unanticipated 
consequences. 

However, unanticipated consequences of ac- 
tions (large or small) are likely to be more 
susceptible to remedial action in some uncer- 
tainty-laden task environments than in others. 
In most task environments linear increases or 
decreases in the values of variables generate 
smoothly continuous changes in the values of 
causally connected variables. Insofar as this is 
true, unwelcome and unanticipated conse- 
quences of errors are likely to be susceptible to 
remedial action involving resource commitment 
commensurate with the purpose and scope of 
the original program. On the other hand, 
insofar as task environments are characterized 
by sharp discontinuities or thresholds in the 
values of variables, or by the intersection of 
causal chains linking issues of different orders 


Only to the extent that performance efficiency is 
correlated, in the long run, with organizational survival 
will the “rationality” of matching organizational form 
to appropriate types of problems find empirical 
expression. It is precisely because in nature efficiency 
is so well rewarded, that the various behavioral and 
physical characteristics of different species can be seen 
as “rational”? responses to their habitats (i.e., their 
“task environments”). 
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of magnitude of salience for the organization, 
then post-facto incremental adjustment is rela- 
tively less useful. For if thresholds are crossed, 
even incrementally, or if incremental actions in 
an unimportant sphere have significant impact 
on matters of vital importance, then the value 
of resources necessary to remedy unanticipated 
and unwelcome consequences is almost certain- 
ly likely to be incommensurate with the scope 
of the original program and the value of the 
resources originally deployed (Schulman, 1975, 
pp. 1367—69; Dorfman and Dorfman, 1977, 
pp. ‘ee Goodin and Waldner, 1979, pp. 
6-9). 

One can appreciate the importance of 
threshold effects in reducing the utility of 
incrementalism and mutual adjustment by com- 
paring the costs of using tax or fee schemes 
versus direct regulation to manage specific 
pollution problems. Incrementalist efforts coor- 
dinated by quasi-market mechanisms would be 
the preferred decision strategy for an agency 
responsible for the abatement of sulfur dioxide 
pollution. In general, linear changes in the 
amount of sulfur dioxide released daily into the 


atmosphere result in levels of pollution that 


change linearly in response to daily emissions. 
Since sulfur dioxide pollution is regarded as 
undesirable in roughly direct proportion to its 
level, incremental increases in a trial-and-error 
search for optimum emission levels will not 
trigger massive costs. It would, relative to other 
pollution problems, be wasteful for such an 


agency to spend a large proportion of its- 


resources on a priori attempts to establish 
optimum, or “safe,” standards for smokestack 
emission, or to specify the types of “scrubbing” 
equipment that various kinds of factories would 
be required to install. 

Thus it would seem reasonable for a national 
environmental protection agency to allow agen- 
cy representatives in different cities (with dif- 
ferent sources of sulfur dioxide emissions and 
different local utility functions regarding indus- 
trial productivity and clean air) to experiment 
in order to discover that standard (or tax 
schedule) for emissions suited to their particu- 
lar jurisdiction. Moreover, it would be unrea- 
sonable for such an agency to enforce specifica- 
tions on the type of “scrubbers” to be used by 
factories for the removal of sulfur dioxide from 
the wastes emitted from their smokestacks. 
Rather, by creating markets in pollution or 
through tax or fee schemes, it should encourage 
individual factories to experiment with dif- 
ferent abatement techniques. As long as the 
deleterious consequences of the failure of an 
individual factory’s experiment with a new 
scrubber design increase in a smoothly continu- 
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ous fashion with the extent of the failure, then 
the air quality agency can afford to adopt 
highly disjointed, incremental strategies for 
learning how to abate sulfur dioxide pollution. 
While some factories’ innovations will fail, the 
success of others will produce new knowledge 
useful to all. 

In contrast, the utility of disjointed incre- 
mental decision strategies must be discounted 
for the abatement of radiation pollution by 
nuclear power plants. Nuclear power plants 
emit low levels of radiation in the normal 
course of operation, and although this radiation 
may harm the health of plant workers in the 
long run, its consequences are assumed to vary 
incrementally with length of exposure. In any 
case, they involve directly only small numbers 
of people. However, in the event of a coinci- 
dence of appropriate malfunctions and/or hu- 
man errors, nuclear power plants are susceptible 
to meltdowns and explosions that could dis- 
perse highly radioactive material over a wide 
area. In other words, a pollution control agency 
charged with the control of radioactivity emis- 
sions by nuclear power plants would face a task 
environment characterized by certain sharp 
discontinuities in the levels of damage conse- 
quent on incremental error. A trial-and-error, 
incrementalist approach to organizational learn- 
ing is based on a presumption that errors will be 
made, but that, overall, the value of the 
knowledge thereby gained for the organization 
will exceed the value of the resources needed to 
remedy the results of those errors. This pre- 
sumption is less warranted when one is con- 
sidering nuclear power or, for example, the 
disposal of utterly toxic chemicals. In these 
cases a priori analysis and the central enforce- 
ment of standardized procedures become more 
feasible and worthwhile. 

Indeed, it will be noted that although 
factories are encouraged to experiment in the 
design of sulfur dioxide scrubbers, safety equip- 
ment and procedures are centrally specified and 
enforced for nuclear power plants. Probably 
more could be learned quicker about how safer 
and cheaper nuclear reactors could be built if 
individual power plants were permitted to 
experiment by trial and error with innovations 
in equipment and safety regulations. But this 
incrementalist, disjointed strategy for organiza- 
tional learning assumes that the consequences 
of error will fall within the same order of 
magnitude of scope and salience as the scale of 
the resources devoted to the innovation. This is 
not the case in the nuclear power task environ- 
ment, where intersecting causal chains link 
issues of very different orders of magnitude of 
salience, viz. holding down costs of building 
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and operating safe power plants, and protecting 
hundreds of thousands of local inhabitants 
from death by radioactive poisoning. In this 
context, therefore, the relative utility of dis- 
jointed incrementalism must be discounted.® 
This most general formulation of Proposi- 
tion 1 requires some explication. Disjointed 
incrementalism is partially advocated as a stra- 
tegic adaptation by organizational actors to the 
absence of a cardinal utility function, i.e., to 
the inability of members of the organization, or 
of its constituent parts, to agree on goals and 
priorities. An organization using this strategy 
would advise its lower-echelon administrators 
to engage in the subdivision and factoring of 
problems “in an unrestricted variety of ways, 
without regard to lines along which interdepen- 
dency can be minimized” (Braybrooke and 
Lindblom, 1963, p. 120). For some organiza- 
tions the problems confronted by different 
sub-units involve values/goals of the same order 
of magnitude of salience (as seen from the 
perspective of the organization as a whole). In 
such situations unanticipated and deleterious 
consequences will be no more costly no matter 
which problem is confronted first. This is an 
important condition for the relative utility of 
disjointed incrementalism, since one of its 
features is that only minimal effort is made to 
agree on the relative importance of different 
problems confronted by the organization. How- 
ever, if one of the organization’s problems is of 
much greater salience than others, then serial, 
disjointed decision making is much riskier. The 
presence of thresholds in task environments 
makes it more likely that changes in causally 
interconnected variables will involve issues of 
different orders of magnitude of salience. 


PROPOSITION 2. The relative utility of dis- 

jointed incrementalism as a strategy of decision 

and mutual adjustment as a coordinative mech- 

anism must be discounted to the extent that 

the complexity of an organization’s task en- 

vironment is non-decomposable. 
The usefulness of disjointed incrementalism 
- as a strategy for learning and policy improve- 


6On December 15, 1978, two articles concerning 
the Environmental Protection Agency appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal. Their juxtaposition neatly il- 
lustrates my point here. One article described EPA 
proposals for abating air pollution such as auctions 
and other “market-style” mechanisms for the buying 
and selling of “rights to pollute.” The second article 
concerned new comprehensive rules to be centrally 
enforced by the EPA for the disposal of utterly toxic 
chemicals. 
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ment depends in part on the capacity of loosely 
linked organizational units to remedy the con- 
sequences of error, or at least to respond 
appropriately to negative feedback. An organi- 
zational unit that depends on negative feedback 
for error correction operates on the implicit 
assumption that signals received from the unit’s 
task environment are discrete responses to 
actions taken by the unit. Accordingly, task 
environment responses to error correction are 
continuously monitored to determine the ap- 
propriateness of compensatory behavior and 
the further necessity for changes in policy. My 
first proposition focused on complex task 
environments in which feedback from discrete 
errors may overwhelm responsible units. My 
second proposition focuses on complex task 
environments in which discrete feedback is 
unavailable to responsible organizational units. 
In a seminal article entitled “The Architec- 
ture of Complexity,” Herbert Simon sought to 
suggest, without providing a formal definition 
of “complexity” itself, that most complex 
systems or structures were characterized by 
“hierarchy.” Simon used this term to refer to 
complex phenomena which could be under- 
stood as successive sets of subsystems whose 
interrelationships were less intense than the 
relationships among the units of which they 
were constituted. He then suggested the “‘de- 
composability” of a hierarchically complex 
phenomenon as a measure of the extent to 
which the behavior of individual subsystems 
could be accounted for, independent of directly 
or indirectly related subsystems (1965, pp. 
63—65, 69—73). It appears that several of the 
conditions which have been identified as result- 
ing in the failure of incrementalist techniques 
for coping with complex problems, such as 
“sleeper effects” and the prevalence of synergis- 
tic causal chains, can be interpreted as charac- 
teristic of complex task environments that are 
less “decomposable” than others. 
Non-decomposable complex problems are 
characterized by causal chains elongated in 
space or time. In these task environments as 
compared to those which are more decomposa- 
ble, changes in one variable are more likely to 
trigger significant changes in other than the 
local subsystem, changes less readily apparent 
to the responsible organizational unit. Con- 
fronted with relatively ‘“non-decomposable’’ 
complexity, an incrementally oriented unit, 
even if it anticipated the likelihood of error and 
monitored its task environment carefully for 
signals indicative of the need to change policy, 
would be less able to appreciate the need for 
remedial action. This is because the responses 
of its own task environment (including the 
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actions of other organizational units) would 
reflect the impact of implemented policies less 
accurately than if the variables it manipulated 
operated more independently from ‘distant’ 
subsystems. In other words, in relatively non- 
decomposable task environments, errors are less 
likely to result in negative feedback that can be 
monitored by the unit responsible for the error. 
Therefore one must discount the utility of 
disjointed incrementalism as a strategy of deci- 
sion in complex task environments which are 
relatively non-decom posable, Conversely, to the 
extent that the complexity facing an organiza- 
tion is relatively decomposable, then the attrac- 
tiveness of such a strategy increases compared 
to a priori forms of analysis and centralized 
modes of coordination.” 

To illustrate the effect of causal chains 
elongated in space on the utility of disjointed, 
incremental decision strategies, consider two 
societies, each endeavoring to use and protect 
water resources as efficiently as possible. As- 
sume that both societies are trying to cope with 
an equal water-land-population ratio and that 
both confront similar degrees of uncertainty as 
to how the water resources of their societies 
could and should be exploited. The water 
resources of one society, however, are divided 
among many separate watersheds, no one of 
which contains more than 10 percent of the 
water resources of the society as a whole. In 
contrast, 90 percent of the second society’s 
water resources are concentrated in one water- 
shed, for example, a large river. 

The attractiveness of a disjointed and incre- 
mental strategy of decision for the first socie- 
ty’s national water commission is clear. Because 
of effects on the ground table, or on regional 
economic development and consequent popula- 
tion shifts, water policies implemented in one 
watershed will have some impact on other 
watersheds. In general, though, the links be- 
tween the water resources of one region and 
those of other regions are neither comprehen- 
sive nor intense (ie., the complexity of the 


7The proposition may be framed alternatively as 
follows: “Complexity” is commonly defined as some 
combination of differentiation, rate of change, and 
interdependence. Complex task environments are rela- 
tively more resistant to incrementalist coping tech- 
niques to the extent that their complexity derives 
from the interdependence of changing and differen- 
tiated components, rather than from the rate of 
change or extent of differentiation per se. For a 
discussion of problems attending the operational 
definition of complexity, see LaPorte (1975, pp. 
3—39). 
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system is relatively decomposable). Thus new 
knowledge gained by lower-echelon sponsored 
experiments in water regulation or exploitation 
in one region may be disseminated by the 
national commission to other regions, but the 
consequences of errors by regional or local 
authorities do not ramify rapidly through the 
whole system. Remedial action by those au- 
thorities, involving resources which correspond 
in scale to those committed to the innovation, 
is likely to be possible. Disjointed incremental- 
ism as a means of coping with and learning 
about the complex problems associated with 
the exploitation of water resources would seem 
eminently suitable in this first society. 

However, the second society’s national water 
commission confronts problems of relatively 
non-decomposable complexity. It must dis- 
count the utility of a disjointed and incre- 
mental strategy of decision regarding the ex- 
ploitation of its water resources. Especially if 
the society’s water resources are concentrated 
in one large river, local errors in pollution 
abatement, for example, could lead to con- 
tamination of the vast majority of the society’s 
water resources. Because water resources in one 
half of the country (downstream) are powerful- 
ly affected by the state of water resources 
upstream, an experimental trial-and-error ap- 
proach by local units of the national water 
commission could result in massive costs to the 
society as a whole. Moreover, because of the 
spatial elongation of the causal chains involved, 
the lower echelons responsible for sponsoring 
innovations upstream would not be in a posi- 
tion to experience the consequences of their 
errors directly, nor, even if they could, would 
they have the resources necessary to remedy 
their mistakes. Therefore, the water commis- 
sion of the second society should, logically, 
discount the utility of feedback-dependent de- 
cision strategies for water exploitation relative 
to centrally enforced standardized procedures, 
and simulation, deductive theory building, or 
other a priori forms of comparatively synoptic 
analysis.® 

The same point concerning the implications 
of decomposable and non-decomposable task 
environments is illustrated by the recent relaxa- 
tion in federal guidelines for research into 
recombinant DNA. Severe restrictions were 


8For concrete illustration of this hypothetical 
example, see Wittfogel (1957, pp. 162—63). Wittfogel 
explains the evolution of highly centralized despotic 
regimes in ancient river valleys as “rational responses” 
to the distribution of sources of humidity available to 
those societies. 
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placed on scientific experimentation with re- 
combinant DNA because of fears that elongated 
causal chains existed such that incremental 
errors in local laboratories could result in 
widespread cancer epidemics. The perception 
was that local laboratories, and therefore local 
experiments, could not be isolated from their 
surroundings: that this task environment was 
spatially non-decomposable, But research con- 
ducted at the maximum safety facility at Fort 
Dedrick, Maryland, showed that, in fact, bac- 
teria containing recombinant DNA molecules 
have a “general lack of infectivity.”? The 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare’s relaxation of restrictions on recombinant 
DNA experimentation can be understood as a 
reasonable response to the evaluation of this 
complex task environment as more decomposa- 
ble than previously thought.!® 

The decomposability of complex task en- 
vironments may be reduced by causal chains 
elongated in time as well as in space. If so, 
errors made by individuals or organizational 
units at one point in time may trigger chains of 
consequence whose unpleasant aspects are not 
apparent for months, years, or even decades. 
These “sleeper effects” deprive the incremental 
decision maker of prompt negative feedback. 
Indeed the steady, stable signals received may 
well encourage continuance and even marginal 
expansion of the programs in question (Goodin 
and Waldner, 1979, p. 7). 

The logic of discounting decentralized incre- 
mental decision making when sleeper effects are 
present is illustrated by increasing federal regu- 
lation of carcinogenic materials. Increased reli- 
ance on centrally promulgated rules and stan- 
dards in this issue area is directly linked to a 
growing belief in the importance of sleeper 
effects in the etiology of cancer. According toa 
recent study of asbestos-related cancer,!1 a 
30-year latency period “can intervene between 
initial exposure to asbestos and the develop- 
ment of asbestos-related cancer.” The study 
attributed 15 percent of annual cancer deaths 
in the United States to the heavy exposure of 
American workers to asbestos since the begin- 
ning of World War II. Because of the time- 
elongated causal chain between exposure to 
asbestos and the appearance of malignant tu- 
mors, workers and factory managers cannot 


9“Gene-splicing Risks Assessed Low” (1979). 


10<Recombinant DNA Guidelines Relaxed” 
(1978). 
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depend on the scale of immediate unpleasant- 
ness to determine how much exposure to 
asbestos in the workplace they should coun- 
tenance, The Environmental Protection Agency 
has, appropriately, installed a central toll-free 
hotline in Washington to answer questions 
concerning asbestos exposure. 

Finally, Paul Schulman’s study of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
provides an excellent example of how synergis- 
tic relationships among causal chains elongated 
in both time and space severely restrict the 
utility of disjointed incrementalism and decen- 
tralization as a strategy for coping with com- 
plexity. Schulman explains the evolution of 
NASA from a maze of separate smaller agencies 
into a non-incrementalist centralized organiza- 
tion as, among other things, a rational response 
to the non-decomposability (he uses the term 
“indivisibility”) of the space exploration task 
environment: 


The development of a rocket guidance system, 
for example, demanded simultaneous advances 
in both computer miniaturization and thruster 
engine design. The study of acceleration toler- 
ances ... required the construction of large 
centrifuges in order to simulate the stresses of 
space flight. Research into designs and materials 
which would safeguard spacecraft reentry into 
the earth’s atmosphere depended on sophis- 
ticated hypersonic wind tunnels and was de- 
layed pending the construction of such devices 
(Schulman, 1975, pp. 1358—59). 


Because synergistic relationships were so prom- 
inent in this task environment, even incre- 
mental payoffs or signals of error required 
“comprehensive commitments of personnel and 
resources” (Schulman, 1975, p. 1362). 

In sum, the elongated causal chains that 
comprise relatively non-decomposable task en- 
vironments tend to conceal the significant 
consequences of discrete actions. Under such 
circumstances the relative utility of feedback 
dependent techniques for coping with com- 
plexity is reduced. 


PROPOSITION 3. The relative utility of dis- 
jointed incrementalism as a strategy of decision 
and mutual adjustment as a coordinative mech- 
anism must be discounted to the extent that an 
organization lacks a redundancy of resources. 

Both Lindblom and Landau stress that or- 
ganizations operating according to the norms of 
disjointed incrementalism and relying on mu- 
tual adjustment for coordination among organi- 
zational units: (1) encourage the disjointed 
pursuit of short-term goals by organizational 
units; and (2) interpret errors by and conflict 
among organizational units as opportunities for 
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the emergence of better policies for the organi- 
zation as a whole, not as signals of dangerously 
wasteful behavior. Indeed, an organization that 
believes its resources to be relatively abundant 
compared to the scale of the problems with 
which it is attempting to cope, can afford to 
adopt decision strategies which involve neither 
hope nor possibility of streamlining available 
resources to pursue direct, immediate, and 
natrowly “efficient” solutions. However, to the 
extent that an organization perceives its re- 
sources to be meagre and possibly inadequate 
to cope satisfactorily with the challenges of its 
task environment, then it will be less useful for 
that organization to adopt strategies of decision 
that assume the short-run “waste” of resources. 
That is, the less redundant are an organization’s 
resources, the smaller the proportion of those 
resources will it rationally be willing to invest in 
learning processes that promise marginal im- 
provements in future policies. 

For an organization with minimal slack in its 
budget, the sacrifice of some resources now for 
a little more knowledge later may prevent it 
from surviving long enough to apply the knowl- 
edge gained. For such an organization, the 
attractiveness of centrally coordinated plans 
based on available theory (however weak) 
increases relative to that of disjointed incre- 
mental decision strategies. In the extreme case, 
where the survival of the organization is im- 
mediately at stake, and available resources are 
perceived as desperately short, it is possible to 
reject disjointed incrementalism on logical 
grounds (since it assumes the deployment of 
substantial resources in a manner which will not 
be directly and immediately productive). In 
extremis, only a comprehensively planned and 
explicitly coordinated commitment of all avail- 
able resources (however likely to fail) holds out 
the logical possibility of success. 

Consider, for example, the implications of 
different resource levels for family food budget- 
ing. A wealthy family might experiment in its 
choice of food purchases, even permitting 
individual family members, on their own initia- 
tive, to buy unfamiliar foods with little regard 
to their nutritional value or comparative price. 
This could be part of a sensible strategy for the 
family to learn more about how to maximize its 
eating enjoyment. If some purposes replicated 
those made by others, if some foods purchased 
were not nutritious or economical, and if 
substantial quantities were discarded, still the 
family’s diet would likely be full and varied 
enough to provide minimal nutritional require- 
ments at bearable cost. 

To a poor family, however, it is very 
important to know which foods provide max- 
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imum nutritional value at lowest cost. With 
barely enough money to ensure that its mem- 
bers are properly nourished, the poor family 
would, rationally, tend to avoid hit-or-miss 
strategies for spending its food dollars. Instead, 
budgeting strategies which centralize purchasing 
decisions, to avoid duplication and to exploit 
information about comparative prices and the 
nutritional value of different foods, will be 
much more attractive. 

The same proposition can be illustrated in an 
entirely different empirical domain. In Strategy 
and Structure: Chapters in the History of the 
American Industrial Enterprise (1962), Alfred 
Chandler compares the evolution of major 
American corporations and explains similarities 
and differences in organizational design and 
managerial behavior by analyzing the different 
kinds of contingencies faced by different cor- 
porations at the same point in time, and by the 
same corporations at different points in time. 

Repeatedly Chandler shows how sustained 
losses and dangerously low profit margins led 
corporation executives to discard incremental, 
disjointed, and highly decentralized administra- 
tive procedures, in favor of heavier reliance on a 
priori analysis and comprehensive reorganiza- 
tional schemes. In the recession which followed 
World War I Dupont suffered serious financial 
losses. The ambitious diversification and dis- 
jointed growth of the company during the 
boom of the war years had resulted in an 
overextension which suddenly threatened the 
viability of the company. This state of affairs 
triggered demands within the company for a 
“dictator” with “absolute jurisdiction over per- 
sonnel”? and ‘‘full authority to do what he 
could to meet the crisis” (Chandler, 1962, p. 
104). This was the atmosphere in which a plan 
for comprehensive reorganization of the com- 
pany, which had been rejected a year and a half 
earlier, was adopted (September 1921) and 
immediately implemented. Similarly, Chandler 
notes (1962, p. 365) that both Westinghouse 
and General Electric engaged in “ad hoc struc- 
tural adjustments” in the late 1920s. In the 
early 1930s, however, Westinghouse sponsored 
comprehensive analysis of its administrative 
problems. Westinghouse turned to “structural 
planning and reorganization before General 
Electric because it felt the profit decline result- 
ing from (the Great Depression) more sharply.” 
The near-collapse of General Motors in 1920 
resulted from uncoordinated borrowing by sub- 
sidiary managers with wide authority. This 
spurred GM to abandon its highly disjointed 
strategy of corporate development in favor of a 
comprehensive plan for the company’s reorgani- 
zation drawn up by Alfred Sloan. Finally, 
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Chandler points out (1962, pp. 223, 351) how 
both Jersey Standard and B. F. Goodrich 
_adapted to falling profit margins in the early 
1930s by temporarily abandoning decentralized 
“multi-divisional” organizational designs in fa- 
vor of highly centralized functionally specific 
departments. Several years later, with the re- 
turn of corporate prosperity and an increase in 
the redundancy of company resources, both 
corporations decentralized their authority 
structures. 

The point is not that scarcity of resources 
necessarily leads or should lead to the adoption 
of centralized and comprehensive control sys- 
tems (though the common practice of adopting 
rationing programs in wartime is instructive), 
but that the comparative advantage of decen- 
tralization and incrementalism for coping with 
complex problems is based in part on the 
implicit assumption of a redundancy of re- 
sources. Amid relative abundance, resources 
may be invested in many programs. As mere 
marginal adaptations, they are expected to fail, 
or achieve no more than partial success. This is 
a: sensible way to collect insights without 
risking huge investments in the results of 
speculative theorizing. But as resources di- 
minish, the probability increases that many 
partial successes may ensure total failure. Re- 

` source scarcity is thus a condition which 
reduces the comparative advantage of trial-and- 
error experimentation over the separation of 
analysis and practice entailed in the implemen- 
tation of comprehensive plans. 


PROPOSITION 4. The relative utility of dis- 
Jointed incrementalism as a strategy of decision 
and mutual adjustment as a coordinative mech- 
anism must be discounted to the extent that 
power (defined as the ability of an actor to 
manipulate his environment in pursuit of his 
goals) is unevenly distributed in an organiza- 
tion’s task environment. 

Cognitively oriented organization theorists 
agree that when an organization has powerful 
theory at its disposal, and when it knows what 
it wants, it can adapt to changes in its environ- 
ment through centrally coordinated implemen- 
tation of analytically derived policies. Dis- 
jointed incrementalism as a strategy of decision, 
and mutual adjustment, as a method of coor- 
dination, are suggested by Lindblom (and 
others) as strategic adaptations to the need for 
organizational learning when certainty regard- 
ing cause-effect relations and value preferences 
does not prevail. In lieu of a cardinal utility 
function, the organization (collectivity) estab- 
lishes tradeoffs among conflicting values epi- 
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phenomenally—by permitting competition and 
bargaining among components (groups) with 
conflicting value preferences. This approach is 
also advanced as a strategic adaptation to the 
incompleteness of knowledge. If powerful theo- 
ry is not available for centrally coordinated 
application to changing circumstances, dis- 
jointed experimentation by organizational units 
is advised, based on independently generated 
theories and situationally developed compe- 
tencies, These two rationales for incremental- 
ism cum partisan mutual adjustment are linked, 
since 
decision makers become watchdogs for values 
they fear will be neglected by others, and each 
decision maker develops great sensitivity to 
certain lines of consequence and becomes more 
competent to explore them than others for 
whom they are incidental to other objectives 
m Gig (Braybrooke and Lindblom, 1963, p. 
12 


This parallels the role ascribed to the market 
in economic theory: that of combining indivi- 
dual utility functions and exploiting widely 
dispersed technological skills for the achieve- 
ment of an optimal allocation of resources. In 
the context of both arguments it is suggested 
that the set of incremental actions, decisions, or 
non-decisions, that emerge from interactive 
processes, constitute policies superior for pur- 
poses of organizational or collective adaptation 
to those which would likely have been gen- 
erated by centralized coordination and analysis. 

However, the outcomes of mutual adjust- 
ment processes accurately reflect the integra- 
tion of a multiplicity of utility functions, and 
effectively exploit the quality of theory that is 


collectively available, only to the extent that all ` 


those who have theories and ranked preferences 
have access to the bargaining arena. If power is 
unevenly distributed in a society, or in an 
organization, the preferences of the relatively 
powerless lack effective watchdogs, and the sets 
of incremental decisions that result from parti- 
san mutual adjustment are skewed in favor of 
the rank-ordered preferences of those actors 
with more power. Furthermore, disjointed in- 
crementalism and partisan mutual adjustment, 
as strategic adaptations to uncertainty, are 
based on an assumption that errors of omission 
or commission by some organizational actors 
will be rendered less serious because of the 
likelihood that their actions will be noticed, 
confronted, and usefully analyzed by other 
decision makers with different understandings 
of cause-effect relationships. But. an uneven 
distribution of power, reflected in differential 
access to important resources and to bargaining 
arenas, militates against the development and 
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application of theoretical frameworks by the 
relatively powerless. As a result, widely dis- 
persed knowledge and situationally generated 
competences are less efficiently exploited. 

The. Galbraith critique of laissez-faire eco- 
nomics in the United States, most conveniently 
advanced in Economics and the Public Purpose 
(1973), is based in very large measure on the 
logic of Proposition 4. Galbraith identifies what 
he understands as a perverse gap between the 
society’s de facto utility function, as mani- 
fested by its pattern of commodity output, and 
its real utility function (as discerned by Gal- 
braith) reflecting critical needs by masses of 
Americans for housing, ‘health care, education, 
etc. Galbraith never takes issue with the neo- 
classical view of the market as an efficient 
mechanism for transmuting incrementally ex- 
pressed value preferences into patterns of re- 
source allocations which correspond to the 
weighted signals (dollars spent) of consumers. 
He does challenge the attractiveness of such a 
decision strategy in an American task environ- 
ment where power is heavily concentrated in 
the hands of a small number of corporations, 
and in which a large minority of Americans, 
because of their relative poverty, lack the 
resources to make their ranked preferences felt 
in the marketplace. 

One does not have to accept Galbraith’s 
analysis or his call for comprehensive economic 
planning to recognize that concentration of 
overwhelming economic power gives managers 
of giant companies opportunities for passing on 
costs to .consumers. In other words, given 
inequality of power, the self-correcting aspects 
of market mechanisms manifest themselves less 
effectively, and the utility of the market 
mechanism (involving partisan mutual adjust- 
ment by autonomous producers and con- 
sumers) must be discounted as a strategy for 
coping with the society’s macro-allocation 
problem.!2 

In The Best and the Brightest David Halber- 
stam illustrates how, in another task environ- 
ment, the utility of a mutual adjustment 
process for adapting to a complex problem was 


12This is Lindblom’s argument in Part 5 of Politics 
and Markets, where he argues that large U.S. corpora- 
tions have so much power that the results of political 
interaction, or “partisan mutual adjustment,” favor 
the utility functions of business. Lindblom’s argu- 
ment, translated into the language I am using, is that 
the distribution of power in the United States is so 
uneven that the relative utility of epiphenomenal 
coordinative mechanisms, as opposed to more hier- 
archical forms of regulation, must be discounted in the 
economic policy realm. 
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reduced by an uneven distribution of power 
among the participants in the process—an un- 
even distribution that interfered with the ex- 
ploitation of situationally generated compe- 
tences. According to Halberstam, in the early 
and mid-1960s American policies in Vietnam 
were determined incrementally, largely on the 
basis of a sustained process of bargaining among 
different foreign policy elites and the bureaus 
and agencies with which they were asso- 


_Ciated—for example, McNamara and the Penta- 


gon, the Joint Chiefs and the armed forces, and 
Rusk and the State Department.!3 Each parti- 
cipant in the decision process brought to it 
somewhat different value preferences as re- 
garded the stakes of our involvement in Viet- 
nam (e.g., the relative value of military victory 
versus high casualties, versus domestic tranquili- 
ty, versus relations with our allies and the Third 
World). Each participant also came to the 
problem with a somewhat different theoretical 
perspective. These perspectives bore the pe- 
culiar stamp of the skills and experiences that 
brought the participants to their respective 
positions and generated different interpreta- 
tions of the Vietnam problem. Halberstam 
(1972, p. 346) makes the important point that, 
because of the blows inflicted upon it during 
the McCarthy period, specifically regarding the 
“fall of China,” and because of Dean Rusk’s 
relative weakness as an advocate in inter- 
bureaucratic battles, the State Department was 
unable to play its natural role as an advocate 
for understanding foreign policy problems in 
political terms and as a designer of political and 
diplomatic solutions: 


It was all these factors which allowed State to 
play such a dormant role in the year 1964, 
when the political situation in Vietnam contin- 
ued to collapse and the strength of the Viet- 
cong became ever more evident. When, under 
normal procedures, it should have been pushing 
harder than any other organ in the government 
to come up with political alternatives, when it 
should have been sending out warning signal 
after warning signal to the White House about 
the darkness immediately ahead in the tunnel, 
saying that the tunnel was getting longer and 
darker, State simply did not pose deep and 
probing questions. 


Politically oriented analyses of the war were 
generated at the State Department but they 


13For scholarly interpretations of American for- 
eign policy as the product of bargaining among 
organizational subunits pursuing their own special 
purposes see Graham Allison’s application of the 
“bureaucratic politics” model (1971), and Morton H. 
Halperin (1974). 
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were regularly superseded by military defini- 
tions of the problem and its solution (Halber- 
stam, 1972, p. 369). These were advanced with 
enormous clout and effectiveness by the Penta- 
gon and the armed forces, vigorously repre- 
sented by Secretary of Defense Robert McNa- 
mara and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Maxwell Taylor. 

I do not wish to imply that another decision 
strategy, involving more centralized coordina- 
tion and comprehensive analysis by the presi- 
dent, would necessarily have resulted in a better 
set of policies toward the war. The point is that 
the utility of the decision strategy that was 
employed, to the extent that it did depend on 
mutual adjustment processes for the correction 
of error and the exploitation of dispersed 
expertise, was reduced because of the uneven 
distribution of power among the participants in 
the process. 14 


Conclusion 


The overall argument I have presented in this 
essay is that disjointed incrementalism and the 
epiphenomenal coordinative mechanisms with 
which it is associated vary in their appropriate- 
ness as strategic adaptations to complex task 
environments. The choice of any decision stra- 
tegy involves costs. The argument here is that 
the costs associated with incrementalist strate- 
gies are likely to rise, relative to those that 
would be associated with more synoptic strate- 
gies, to the extent that one or more of the 
conditions discussed in this essay are present. In 
some complex problem areas synoptic strategies 
will be more efficient as techniques for coping 
with uncertainty than incrementalist strategies. 
Accordingly, it has been possible to illustrate 
my four propositions by considering the evolu- 
tion of certain organizational structures toward 
highly planned and centralized designs when 
faced with “appropriate” types of complex task 
environments, 


14For the country as a whole, one might argue, the 
Vietnam War stands as evidence for the relative 
disutility of disjointed incrementalism and partisan 
mutual adjustment in foreign policy. Expensive do- 
mestic policies that serve the interests of few and 
wreak havoc on many, quickly set in motion counter- 
vailing political forces aimed at their reversal. Where 
the harmful effects of policies are borne by those (like 
the Vietnamese and poor black draftees) with no 
effective access to the national bargaining process, the 
self-correcting aspects of mutual adjustment do not so 
teadily manifest themselves. 
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However, as I have stressed, my argument 
does not include the assertion that centrally 
directed plans will necessarily or even probably 
be more useful than disjointed and incremental 
strategies in the presence of one or more of 
these conditions. The point is rather that the 
utility of disjointed incrementalism and mutual 
adjustment must be discounted relative to the 
utility of more synoptic strategies. 

For these propositions to serve as more than 
rough guidelines for the designers of organiza- 
tions, reliable techniques must be developed for 
measuring task environments, and repertoires of 
organizational responses must be assembled and 
arrayed along a continuum from market mech- 
anistic incrementalism to centrally directed 
comprehensive planning. In this regard signifi- 
cant conceptual problems remain to be solved, 
problems that lie outside the scope of this 
essay.!5 These propositions do, however, help 
to explain the variable evolution of organiza- 
tional design and the variable success of dis- 
jointed incrementalism as a means of coping 
with complexity. 
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Bounded Rationality in Budgetary Research 
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Two bounded rationality theories of federal budgetary decision making are operationalized and 
tested within a stochastic process framework, Empirical analyses of Eisenhower, Kennedy and 
Johnson domestic budget data, compiled from internal Office of Management and Budget planning 
documents, support the theory of serial judgment over the theory of incrementalism proposed by 
Davis, Dempster and Wildavsky. The new theory highlights both the structure of ordered search 
through a limited number of discrete alternatives and the importance of informal judgmental 
evaluations, Serial judgment theory. predicts not only that most programs most of the time will 
receive allocations which are only marginally different from the historical base, but also that 


occasional radical and even 


“catastrophic”? changes are the normal result of routine federal 


budgetary decision making. The methodological limitations of linear regression techniques in 


explanatory budgetary research are also discussed. 


The lure of the bounded rationality para- 
digm for researchers in organizational decision 
making has been strong because many of the 
policy problems such researchers are most 
fascinated by are characterized by a degree of 
complexity which exceeds human decision 
makers’ cognitive constriants. Whenever this 
degree of complexity is present, and whenever 
selection environments are not so restrictive as 
to impose unique solutions, the paradigm of 
bounded rationality suggests that we can im- 
prove our understanding by examining the 
decision heuristics or “aids to calculation” 
which decision makers use to make sense of 
their difficult problems. First advanced by 
Simon (1957), the bounded rationality para- 
digm encompasses those choice “theories which 
incorporate constraints on the information- 
processing capacities of the actor’ (Simon, 
1972, p. 162). More particularly, such theories 
emphasize limited alternative sets, systematic 
search routines, and the cognitive difficulty of 
marginal value tradeoffs in the face of “‘incom- 
mensurable”’ objectives. 

One prominent application of this paradigm 
in the area of budgetary research has been the 
theory of incrementalism. This theory was first 
proposed verbally by Lindblom (1961, 1970), 
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and was subsequently developed in a budgetary 
context by Wildavsky (1964, 1975) and by 
Fenno (1966). As operationalized by Davis, 
Dempster and Wildavsky in 1966, however, the 
theory of incrementalism posited that budget- 
ary decision makers simplify very complex 
allocational problems by relying on a few 
“decision rules,’ which can be expressed in 
terms of linear regressions. Since these incre- 
mentalist ‘‘decision rule” models were first 
proposed, their influence on quantitative budg- 
etary research has been remarkable. Variations 
on the basic Davis, Dempster and Wildavsky 
regressions have been used to analyze and to 
replicate budgetary decision processes in 56 and 
then in 116 federal domestic bureaus and in the 
Congress (Davis et al., 1966, 1971, 1974), in 
the U.S. Department of Defense (Stromberg, 
1970), in U.S. state governments (Sharkansky, 
1968), and in municipal governments in the 
U.S. (Larkey, 1975), in Britain (Danziger, 
1974), and in Norway (Cowart, Hansen and 
Brofoss, 1975). In all of these applications, 
regression R2’s have been observed to exceed 
9. 
Despite the diffusion and apparent statistical 
success of these incrementalist models, a num- 
ber of researchers have remained skeptical 
(Natchez and Bupp, 1973; Williamson, 1966; 
Ripley et al., 1973; Gist, 1974; Wanat, 1974; 
LeLoup, 1978b). In this same skeptical spirit, 
the present article has two purposes. First, the 
methodological foundations of quantitative in- 
crementalist research are examined and criti- 
cized. Traditional time series linear regression 
of the incrementalist variety, I will argue, is a 
relatively nonfalsifiable approach for distin- 
guishing among plausible decision process mod- 
els. In its stead, I propose the use of distribu- 
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tional tests based on cross-sectional program 
allocation change data. This alternative testing 
procedure is grounded in the modeling method- 
ology of stochastic processes. 

Secondly, in a more substantive vein, an 
alternative bounded rationality theory of budg- 
etary decision making, to be labeled “the 
theory of serial judgment,” will be developed. 
The perspective to be adopted here is that, 
despite specific problems with the incremental- 
ist models, the paradigm of bounded rationality 
remains a useful approach to the analysis of 
budgetary decision making. Bounded rationali- 
ty has spawned a rich assortment of alternative 
decision theories,! all of which are consistent 
with behavioral constraints on information pro- 
cessing, alternative sets, value integration, and 
the ability to predict consequences. And serial 
judgment is another such theory, which differs 
from incrementalism in part because of a more 
explicit and contextually dependent search 
process, and in part because of the more 
ambiguous character of its final choice selec- 
tion. 

Both the theory of incrementalism and the 
theory of serial judgment are operationalized as 
stochastic process models which predict the 
distribution of percent allocation change. These 
two distinct predictions are then evaluated 
empirically, using domestic program allocation 
data from the Eisenhower (F.Y. 1957), the 
Kennedy (F.Y. 1964), and the Johnson (F.Y. 
1966) administrations. The empirical emphasis 
is on various stages within the executive half of 
the budget planning cycle. 


Process versus Qutcome Incrementalism 


The incrementalist “Theory of the Budget- 
ary Process,” first described and applied to 
federal budget data by Davis, Dempster and 
Wildavsky in 1966, emphasized the importance 
of “aids to calculation” in substantively com- 
plex, yet institutionally stable problem environ- 


ments. Institutional stability was said to engen- 


der stable mutual expectations, which markedly 
reduce the burden of calculations for the 
participants. Given stable expectations, budget- 
ary decision makers treat each others’ decisions 


\Besides Simon’s original pioneering work on satis- 
ficing (1957), see, for example, Cyert and March’s 
“adaptive rationality” (1963), Steinbruner’s “‘cyber- 
netic and cognitive process paradigms” (1971), 
Newell’s and Simon’s hierarchical search heuristics 
(1972), Winter’s evolutionary theory of the firm 
(1971), and Radner’s “putting out fires” (1975). 
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as reliable information indices. On the basis of 
such a reliable “base,” decision makers were 
hypothesized to rely on simple decision rules of 
the form: “Grant to an agency some fixed 
mean percentage of that agency’s base, plus or 
minus some stochastic adjustment to take 
account of special circumstances” (p. 532). The 
cognitive emphasis on fixed mean percentage 
change imposed a linear structure to such 
decision rules. This structural framework was 
postulated to be temporally stable, except fora 
few discrete “shift points” in which parameters 
and/or functional forms changed due to pres- 
sure from a variety of exogenous events. Per- 
centage parameters, in turn, reflect past learn- 
ing about the strategic biases inherent in the 
roles of advocate and guardian. 

Within this linear decision rule framework, 
Davis et al. (1966, p. 537) operationalized a 
variety of simple regression equations, each of 
which embodied a different approach to strate- 
gic “gaming.” But in 87 percent of the bureau 
cases, the empirically dominant incrementalist 
model of executive request behavior was 


REQUEST; = a, APPROPRIATION;_; + €. 


And in 80 percent of the bureau cases, the 
empirically dominant model of congressional 
appropriation behavior was 


APPROPRIATION ;= @2 REQUEST, + ¢,. 


This theory of budgetary decision making, 
while both influential and straightforward in 
and of itself, has unfortunately been plagued 
by confusion generated by the multiple uses of 
the term “incrementalism” (LeLoup, 1978a). 
The term ‘‘incrementalism” in its broadest form 
has been used to refer to concepts as disparate 
as marginal change, linear decision rules, fair 
shares, stability in advocate and guardian rules, 
and “‘the strategy of disjointed incrementalism” 
propounded by Lindblom (1970). 

To clarify the meaning of “the theory of 
incrementalism” to be analyzed in this article, 
therefore, I will adopt a convention proposed 
by numerous authors (Wanat, 1974; Bailey and 
O’Connor, 1975; LeLoup, 1978; Crecine, per- 
sonal communication). “Incrementalism” in the 
descriptive sense refers to a pattern of marginal 
change in final allocation outcome relative to 
some base, which frequently is the previous 
year’s allocation outcome. Or, as Davis, Demp- 
ster, and Wildavsky themselves put it, “This 
year’s budget is based on last year’s budget, 
with special attention given to a narrow range 
of increases or decreases” (1966, pp. 529-30). 
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This marginal change use can be labeled either 
as “outcome incrementalism” or as “marginali- 
ty” and will not be the focus of this article. 

Incrementalism in the explanatory sense, on 
the other hand, refers not just to the fact that 
some reasons for observed marginality are given 
(Wanat, 1974), but rather to a particular 
process of decision making which underlies the 
observed allocation choices, From this explana- 
tory point of view, the crucial process hypothe- 
sis embedded in the Davis, Dempster and 
Wildavsky models is the linear decision rule 
hypothesis mentioned above. Other aspects of 
incrementalist theory, such as institutional sta- 
bility, mutual expectations and strategic calcu- 
lations, serve the important theoretical function 
of increasing the a priori plaisibility of this 
formalization. However, it is the linear decision 
rule aspect which is tested by quantitative 
goodness-of-fit measures.2 This hypothesis, 
therefore, may be labeled “‘process incremental- 
ism,” and will be the focus of this article’s 
analysis. 

Viewed in this manner, the decision process 
models of Davis, Dempster and Wildavsky have 
a clear affinity with the broader bounded 
rationality paradigm. Process incrementalism, in 
this sense, is simply one particular form of the 
“simple decision heuristics” or “standard op- 
erating procedures” emphasized by Newell and 
Simon (1972) and by Cyert and March (1963). 
Alternative formal operationalizations of “‘stan- 
dard operating procedure” theory which exist 
in the budgetary literature include Crecine 
(1969) and Gerwin (1969). 

Even with this context of “process incre- 
mentalism,” however, Davis’, Dempster’s and 
Wildavsky’s decision rule interpretation of their 
empirical regression results have been chal- 
lenged by a number of their critics. Natchez 
and Bupp (1973), for example, have argued 
that aggregate bureau level statistics can tap 
only ‘‘massive administrative stability’ and 
completely miss the purportedly more political 
policy choices which occur at the program 
level. Williamson (1966) has derived the iden- 
tical incrementalist “mark up” functional forms 
from radically divergent optimization princi- 
ples. Gist (1974) has alleged that incrementalist 
patterns are artifacts of uncontrollability in 
agency allocations. Ripley et al. (1973) have 
shown that appropriation-expenditure linkages 


20Ff course, this is not to imply that other aspects 
of incrementalist theory cannot be investigated within 
the regression framework. For example, estimated 
regression coefficients can be interpreted in terms of 
“strategic calculations.” 
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underlie incrementalist regression results. Le- 
Loup (1978b) has pointed out that budgetary 
decision processes appear quite differently de- 
pending upon time period measurement, level 
of aggregation, and dependent variable format. 
And, in perhaps the most damaging critique of 
all, Wanat (1974) has demonstrated that the 
empirical goodness-of-fits of Davis et al. can 
also be generated by a purely random decision 
model in which percent cuts or increases are 
drawn each time period from a Uniform [0, .1] 
distribution. 

Taken individually, the significance of these 
disparate critiques can be challenged (Padgett, 
1978). However, at least two more general 
themes underlie these arguments. First is the 
methodological point, to be developed in a later 
section, that the incrementalist regression find- 
ings are very susceptible to multiple process 
interpretations. Second is a more substantive 
concern with the rigidity implicit in the tem- 
porally fixed, linear decision rule formulation. 
Linear rules appear to relegate the impact of 
bureaucratic, political and technical dynamics 
either to annual “stochastic adjustments” to 
fixed percent changes or to very rare “‘shift 
point” alterations in fundamental program 
parameters. The dominant image of incremen- 
talist theory is one of a very inertial and 
buffered bureaucratic system which extrapo- 
lates deterministically from ¢ to t+1. For many 
researchers, an “as if” justification of formal 
models built upon this image is sufficient. For 
others, however, the image seems unacceptably 
far removed from qualitative accounts of what 
actually transpires within the federal budgetary 
process (Natchez and Bupp, 1973).3 

One particular qualitative observation mo 
tivating the present research is based upon the 
Office of Management and Budget and the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment internal budget memoranda which were 
available to me.* The contextually rich infor- 


3The question of appropriate criteria for the 
evaluation of formal models is of course complex and 
subject to dispute. However, for one articulation of 
the position that plausible process correspondence is 
one such criterion, see Simon (1968). For the oppos- 
ing viewpoint, see Friedman (1953). 


4The Crecine archive is a rich collection of internal 
OMB budgetary planning documents and memoranda, 
focusing primarily on the OMB Office of Budget 
Review. This archive spans the period from the 
Truman through the Nixon administrations, and is 
described in greater detail in Crecine (1977). The 
Crecine archive was assembled by J. P. Crecine, G. 
Galloway, M. Kamlet, D. Mowery, J. F. Padgett, and 
C. Stolp. The Padgett archive was assembled from the 
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mation detail alluded to by Davis et al. does not 
appear to play, on an annual basis, only the 
subsidiary role of “stochastic adjustments to 
take into account special circumstances.” Ra- 
ther, complex information on a wide variety of 
substantive, administrative, political and eco- 
nomic dimensions appears to be the heart of 
decision making and of disputes over program 
allocations. Indeed, in the executive branch at 
least, one never observes literally a two-stage 
decision process in which first fixed percentages 
of base are calculated and then “‘special adjust- 
ments” made.5 

Despite this apparent absence of literal 
incrementalist decision rules, Davis, Dempster 
and Wildavsky are justified in their emphasis on 
the cognitive limitations of budgetary decision 
makers faced with exceedingly complex and 
voluminous information. Executive budgetary 
decision makers do experience great difficulty 
when confronted with the task of making 
omnisciently rational tradeoffs across a wide 
variety of issues and programs, as is indicated 
by the demise of PPBS. And use of ‘‘base” 
figures as comparative reference points is wide- 
spread. 


The Theory of Serial Judgment 


The theory of serial judgment is an alterna- 
tive hypothesis about the behavioral structure 
of program or bureau level federal domestic 
budgetary decision making. Like process incre- 
mentalism, the theory of serial judgment re- 
mains in the bounded rationality tradition; 
however, it implies greater temporal flexibility 
than the linear decision rule formulation. This 
alternative theory derives its name from two 
distinctive features: (1) a sequential search 
through an ordered set of discrete budgetary 
alternatives, and (2) a non-deterministic final 
selection based upon the slightly ambiguous 
application of ‘‘informed judgment.” 

Like the incrementalist decision maker, the 
serial judgment decision maker begins the 
choice process with a fixed reference point or 
base, which is historically given in the form of 
prior budget estimates. From this historical 





files of the HUD budget office, and spans the fiscal 
years 1957-1970. 


5The only cases of executive decision behavior I 
know of which might be interpreted within this 
framework are occasional across-the-board percent 
cutting exercises, used to generate a list of alternatives 
for further evaluation. These exercises were observed 
during the Eisenhower administration, and also during 
the very last year of the Johnson administration. 
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starting point, however, the serial judgment 
decision maker next makes a conscious choice 
about “direction of search”—namely, whether 
to search for alternatives representing increased 
budget levels or whether to search for alterna- 
tives representing decreased budget levels. Pro- 
pensities to search in one direction or the other 
may be influenced by institutionalized role 
biases, by aggregate fiscal policy “‘climate,” and 
by decision makers’ opinions about the substan- 
tive merits of the program in question. Once 
serial judgment decision makers start searching, 
they perceive a number of salient discrete 
budgetary alternatives, based upon their knowl- 
edge of a wide variety of program-specific 
contextual detail.6 The distribution of alterna- 
tives so perceived will of course be influenced 
by the program’s legal and technical con- 
straints, which are often discussed in the 
budgetary literature under the rubric of ‘“‘con- 
trollability.” 

Within this salient alternative framework, 
the serial judgment process of choice is simple— 
one just starts cycling sequentially through 
alternatives encountered along the direction of 
search, either adding discrete increases or sub- 
tracting discrete decreases, until an alternative 
is encountered which is deemed acceptable 
both on the grounds of program merit and 
within the context of fiscal policy constraints, 7 
These serial accept/reject decisions are based on 
the application of informal “judgment,” which 
is the mixture of cognitive predisposition and 
contextual sensitivity to a variety of disparate 
programmatic detail. In other words, each 


6Thé contextual determinants of such salient alter- 
natives are almost too large to enumerate. However, 
examples include the following: the size of Boston’s 
latest Urban Renewal application, the amount of 
unobligated balance carry-over from the previous year, 
the remaining dollars left in congressional authoriza- 
tion, the sizes of new construction starts which could 
be deferred, the amount of mortgage assets which 
could be sold at a discount, the dollar implications of 
inflation in per unit costs, the budgetary cost of 
projected demographic change in populations eligible 
for transfer payments, the dollar implications of new 
presidential or agency proposed legislation, and so 
forth. The diversity of these contextual cues is one 
major reason for a stochastic formal representation. 


7The role of “fiscal climate” is specifically singled 
out because of the Crecine (1975) finding that 
aggregate constraints on the overall size of the federal 
budget are crucial to the structure of OMB and 
executive budgetary decision making. ‘Merit’? con- 
siderations, moreover, are. meant to be interpreted 
broadly to include political, strategic and administra- 
tive evaluations as well as substantive policy prefer- 
ences. 
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accept/reject decision may be justified by refer- 
ence to a number of incommensurable and 
frequently unmeasurable issues which are at- 
tached to the program. However on average, the 
probability of accepting salient alternatives is 
determined by the decision maker’s cognitive 
predisposition towards the merits of the pro- 
gram and by the decision maker’s evaluation of 
the aggregate fiscal climate. These probabilities 
can be interpreted as stochastic analogues of 
“aspiration levels.” Final choice is treated as 
non-deterministic in part because of an assump- 
tion that no unambiguously correct budgetary 
alternative is perceived to exist. 

Serial judgment decision theory has its roots 
in three broader behavioral choice traditions. 
First, the affinity of this decision process with 
Simon’s theory of satisficing (1957) is obvious. 
Serial judgment theory presumes that only a 
limited number of alternatives are considered; it 
postulates that the first “acceptable” alterna- 
tive encountered is chosen; and it highlights the 
notions of search and, implicitly, aspiration 
levels. Secondly, serial judgment theory is 
consistent with one of the three heuristics of 
Tversky and Kahneman for “judgment under 
uncertainty” (1974)—namely, the heuristic of 
“anchoring and adjustment.” The serial judg- 
ment decision maker starts with an historically 
given initial value, in the form of prior budget 
estimates, and then systematically adjusts this 
initial value by cycling through neighboring 
alternatives, which are taken here to be discrete 
in character. Finally, the theory of serial 
judgment builds upon March’s and Olsen’s 
emphasis (1976) on ambiguity in organizational 
choice. Informal judgment is required because 
omnisciently rational calculations are infeasible. 
Serial judgment, I argue, is not an unreasonable 
way for decision makers to cope with federal 
policy complexities. 

In qualitative OMB and HUD budget plan- 
ning memoranda, serial judgment frequently is 
manifest either in the form of HUD “priority 
bands” of program cuts or in the form of 
itemized OMB listings of program increases and 
decreases, which are then cycled through and 
tabulated until some aggregate fiscal target is 
achieved. 


Linear Models in 
Decision Making Research 


In the empirical analyses which follow, I will 
evaluate the two theories of process incremen- 
talism and of serial judgment primarily upon 
the basis of cross-sectional program or bureau 
level budgetary data which have been trans- 
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formed into a percent change format. The goal 
of the modeling sections which follow will be 
to use the methodology of stochastic processes 
to derive competing probability distribution 
predictions. Since this approach and the meth- 
odology upon which it is based are unorthodox 
for budgetary decision research, a few words of 
justification are in order. 

As Wanat (1974) and others have already 
argued, a linear decision rule interpretation of 
the Davis et al. regression results is open to 
dispute. Incrementalist regressions certainly de- 
monstrate that federal budgetary decisions 
usually differ in only a marginal, temporally 
stable, and approximately linear manner from 
earlier decisions. Whether such descriptive pat- 
terns have actually been generated by the 
application of incrementalist decision rules is 
more problematic. 

To appreciate the potential severity of this 
methodological issue, consider the following list 
of conceivable alternative decision processes: 


1. an economic cost-benefit process in which 
the measurements of benefits and costs 
change in a marginal and stable manner over 
time (classical public finance approach); 


2. an overt bargaining process in which non- 
incrementally motivated decision makers in 
conflict jointly determine budgetary alloca- 
tions within a system in which “power 
relationships” remain approximately stable 
(political conflict of interest approach); 


3. a decomposition process in which aggregate 
fiscal policy based totals, which themselves 
change only marginally, are sequentially 
suballocated into smaller and smaller sets of 
categories in an at least approximately pro- 
portional manner (Simon’s “‘nearly decom- 
posable systems” approach); 


4. a selection process in which randomly gen- 
erated proposals are rejected by hostile 
political environments which do not change 
radically in composition or selection criteria 
over time (evolutionary approach); 


5. an exogenous determinants process in which 
“service levels” are set in response to clien- 
tele pressures which build and diminish 
relatively smoothly over time (municipal 
finance’s public expenditure determinants 
approach); or even 


6. a null model in which nothing but inflation 
drives the system. 


All of these schematically described pro- 
cesses could, under plausible circumstances, 
generate allocational decisions which differed in 
only a marginal, temporally stable, and approxi- 
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mately linear manner from earlier decisions. Of 
course, this is not to say that all of these 
processes necessarily lead to patterns of deci- 


~ Sions which would be well tracked by the Davis 


et al. models, nor that one cannot imagine 
circumstances in which these processes would 
lead to differing predictions. However, the 
examples illustrate the point that process inter- 
pretation of incrementalist regression results is 
not straightforward. 

I would suggest, however, not only that this 
problem of multiple process consistency with 
incrementalist empirical results is severe, but 
also that this problem is exacerbated by reli- 
ance on linear regression methodology. While to 
some extent such multiple process consistency 
problems are inevitable for any formal model, 
linear regression analysis of raw-dollar, time- 


|__ series allocation data seems a peculiarly insensi- 


tive strategy for making “critical test” empirical 
distinctions among competing decision process 
theories. 

My pessimism in this regard stems in part 
from the experience of the discipline of psycho- 
logy with linear models of behavioral choice 
theories (Dawes and Corrigan, 1974). There, a 
number of simulations have been performed 
which show that a wide variety of nonlinear 
decision process models can generate final 
choices which are well tracked by simple linear 
regressions of those choices on information 
inputs. For example, Rorer (1971) has simu- 
lated graduate school admissions choices by ten 
different nonlinear decision rule models, rang- 
ing from quadratic models to multiplicative 
models to various sequential branching models 
to categorical or pattern recognition models to 


| lexicographic models. Multiple regressions of 


simulated candidate ratings on information 
inputs, however, produced an average correla- 
tion coefficient of .85, with a maximum of .96 
and a minimum of .71. Thus, even though the 
“true” underlying decision processes were radi- 
cally nonlinear in character, the general linear 
model tracked aggregate patterns of final 
choices fairly well. i 

One can draw one of two conclusions from 
this type of result. On the one hand, linear 
functional forms are often quite useful for 
modeling and predicting final decision out- 
comes even when the underlying choice process 
is not understood. In the context of estimation, 
moreover, linear regression models are valuable 
(as long as prescribed precautions are taken 
against standard econometric problems such as 
heteroscedasticity, etc.) for investigating rela- 
tive magnitudes of “‘net causal effects” of some 


— independent variables on some dependent 


variable of interest. Such relative assessment of 
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“net causal effects” can be made whether or 
not one understands the detailed mechanisms 
by which such effects are transmitted. 

On the other hand, the very adaptability 
which makes linear models useful in these 
predictive and estimation contexts makes linear 
models indiscriminant in an explanatory con- 
text in which the goal is to understand the 
underlying process mechanisms by which final 
decision outcomes are produced. General linear 
models are all too robust in such a context for 
essentially two reasons. First, as Dawes and 
Corrigan (1974) demonstrate through simula- 
tion, linear models are quite robust in goodness- 
of-fit under deviations from optimal regression 
coefficient estimates. This appears to explain 
thg high R2’s obtained in Wanat’s “uniformly 
distributed percent cuts” simulation exercise. 
Perhaps more importantly, however, behavioral 
decision data are very commonly characterized 
by conditionally monotone relationships be- 
tween information inputs and choice outputs, 
for the simple reason that information is a cue 
for dimensions of value. These relationships 
insure that such data will to a first approxima- 
tion have strong linear components, especially 
if the range of dependent variable variation is 
not great. In the face of competing process 
explanations, however, the demonstration of 
such linear components is frequently not very 
discriminating (Green, 1968). Instead of a futile 
search for marginal improvements to already 
high R?’s, therefore, I recommend a change in 
methodological focus—a reaffirmation of the 
“critical test” philosophy, in which the goal is 
to identify dimensions of data in which the 
predictions of competing theories differ mar- 
kedly. 


Stochastic Process Methodology 


The alternative stochastic process approach 
to be employed in this article is designed to 
alleviate some of these methodological prob- 
lems. The primary justification for a focus on 
predicted probability densities of cross-sec- 
tional percent allocation change is the fact that 
such predictions are clearly distinguishable and, 
hence, falsifiable relative to one another. 

Focusing explicitly on the analysis of chang- 
es in allocations rather than on the analysis of 
absolute dollar levels is one straightforward first 
step towards the elimination of dominant but 
indiscriminant monotonic patterns from data. 
Models which predict change obviously predict 
absolute levels as well, but such models are 
more likely to diverge in statistical evaluation 
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due to typically lowered goodness-of-fits. Stan- 
dardization of changes in terms of percentages 
insures comparability of programs of various 
sizes within a cross-sectional grouping frame- 
work. 

Cross-sectional grouping of programs at sin- 
gle points in time offers some promise for 
decision process research because it tends to 
bring into focus the object of study better than 
grouping across time for individual programs. 
Cross-sectional grouping of data across pro- 
grams tends to hold constant sets of actors and 
organizational procedures, even as it increases 
the diversity of the program information cues 
being evaluated within the system. Time-series 
grouping, on the other hand, tends to hold 
constant the types of information cues being 
focused on, even as it increases variability in 
actors and organizational procedures. However, 
while cross-sectional budgetary analysis is ar- 
guably superior to time-series analysis for large- 
ly methodological reasons, simulation tech- 
niques also will be used in this article to 
compare the time-series behavior of serial judg- 
ment with process incrementalism. 

Proper level of data aggregation is a complex 
issue for budgetary analysis, since quite differ- 
ent considerations may govern decision making 
at the various levels of overall budget total, 
departmental (e.g., HEW) allocations, and pro- 
gram (e.g., Vocational Rehabilitation) alloca- 
tions. Indeed, as pointed out by Crecine (1975, 
1977), in the executive branch higher-level 
fiscal policy outcomes may successively con- 
strain less aggregate levels of budgetary decision 
making. 

Formally, this hierarchical decision structure 
presents no problem, since it may be repre- 
sented by a decomposable model in which the 
parameters of one level of analysis are taken as 
deriving in part from more aggregate considera- 
tions. In this article, however, parameters will 
be taken as exogenously fixed, and the focus of 
attention will remain on the program level of 
analysis for three reasons: (1) Theoretically, the 
primary concern here is with behavioral deci- 
sion theory, which corresponds most naturally 
to the more micro level of budgetary decision 
making. (2) This program level corresponds to 
the Davis et al. bureau level of aggregation.® (3) 


8semantic ambiguities sometimes confuse aggrega- 
tion descriptions in budgeting. For example, the term 
“agencies” refers in some instances to departments 
(e.g., HEW) and in others to bureaus (e.g., Bureau of 
Indian Affairs). Likewise, the term “‘programs’’ some- 
times refers to entities very comparable to bureaus 
(e.g. HUD’s Urban Renewal program, HEW’s Family 
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This level of analysis mitigates “compositional 
effect” problems, which stem from the possi- 
bility that departmental totals reflect in aggre- 
gate the mixed outcomes of radically different 
program decision processes. 

As stated above, the objective of the stochas- 
tic process technique is to derive probability 
density predictions for observable phenomena 
such as percent allocation change. The use of 
this technique will be illustrated in the follow- 
ing sections, but one introductory comment is 
in order. Stochastic process derivations of 
predicted program choice distributions can be 
carried out under two different assumptions— 
density parameters are homogeneous across 
programs, and density parameters are hetero- 
geneous across programs. The heterogeneity 
assumption is clearly the more plausible of the 


two, since it permits decision makers to hold - 


various substantive opinions about the merits of 
different programs. Heterogeneity, therefore, 
will be introduced into the following deviations 
via the technical device of postulating mixing 
distributions of parameters across programs. 
Both the homogeneous and the heterogeneous 
versions of the two process models, however, 
will be evaluated empirically. 

The actual data to be analyzed here were 
drawn from the Crecine archive of internal 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB) 
planning documents and memoranda, and from 
the Padgett archive of internal Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) plan- 
ning documents and memoranda. These execu- 
tive branch data were supplemented with con- 
gressional data drawn from the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee publication Appropria- 
tions, Budget Estimates, Ete. 

Budget stages coded included the following: 


CE; = OMB’s current estimate,? at the time of 





Services or AFDC program) and sometimes to sub- 
bureau entities, such as PPBS categories. In this article, 
the term “program” refers operationally to that set of 
sub-departmental units which appears in OMB internal 
planning tabulations. Typically, these units are equiva- 
lent to what Davis et al. refer to as “agencies” or 
bureaus. However, occasionally but consistently OMB 
will group small budget line items together into 
categories such as HEW’s Community Health pro- 
gram(s). A listing of the “program allocation” data 
employed here can be found in Padgett (1978). 


°The “Current Estimate” is the most recent OMB 
evaluation of the NOA and Expenditure implications 
of congressional appropriations, after taking into 
account supplementals and uncontrollable adjust- 
ments. 
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Preview ceilings, of the previous year’s 
New Obligational Authority (NOA) for 
program i; 


B,;= OMB?’s spring or summer Preview NOA 
ceiling for program i; 

A;* Domestic agencies’ NOA fall submission 

N or request to OMB for program i; 

B;= OMB’s Directors Review NOA allowance 
for program ù; 

P;= Presidential NOA budget submission to 
Congress for program i; 

C;= Congressional NOA appropriation for 


program i. 


These raw-dollar budget data were then trans- 
formed into the following “percentage change” 
formats: 


- _ BCE; re aes BiB; 
Ab, =; Ag; = = ; Abj = —-—’ 
i5 CR; i : i $ 
Ap; = PB; A = Ci;-P; 

Bj Pi 


More complete institutional descriptions of the 
federal budgetary planning cycle can be found 
in Crecine (1977), LeLoup (1977), and Padgett 
(1978). 


The Process Incrementalism Model 


To operationalize the theory of process 
incrementalism within a stochastic process 
framework, we first have to specify linear 
“decision rules” for each of the above budget 
stages. This specification involves both a choice 
about the relevant ‘‘base” and a choice about 
appropriate incrementalist functional forms. 

Here, the “base” will be taken in most cases 
to be simply the most recent prior decision. 
The only ambiguity in this operationalization 
comes in the case of the OMB allowance stage, 
where it is unclear whether the “base” should 
be the most recent decision made by agencies— 
agency requests—or the most recent decision 
made by OMB itself— preview ceilings. Here, the 
preview ceiling will be the allowance “base” 
under the assumption that this choice is more 
likely to be closer to OMB’s allowance prefer- 
ences than is the typically higher agency re- 
quest. 

The decision rule functional form to be 
examined will be the simple linear specification 
with one independent variable. This was the 
specification which Davis, Dempster and Wil- 
davsky found to be empirically dominant. In 
fact, however, it will be seen that the distribu- 
tional implications of incrementalist theory are 
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independent of which particular linear “deci- 
sion rule” is chosen for analysis. 

Under these assumptions, the process incre- 
mental hypothesis that allocation decisions are 
produced “as if” they were generated by the 
application of simple and temporally stable 
linear decision rules may be operationalized as 
follows: 


B; = Qjie CE; + & 
Aj= 0zi- Bit Qi 
Bi= azi Bi +0; 
Pi= aqi- Biti 
and CF Qs; Bitri. 


A simple transformation yields: 


Ab; = Oyi — 1 + e;/CE; 
Aa; = Ozi — 1 + 6;/B; 
Abj= 03; — 1 + 6;/B; 
Api = Gq; ~ 1 + ;/B; 
and Ac; = Asii + v,/P,. 


Therefore, under incrementalist decision rule 
specifications, the problem of finding the pre- 
dicted distribution of standardized change re- 
duces to the problem of finding the distribution 
of decision rule parameters and the distribution 
of the standardized error terms. The latter of 
these two distributions is straightforward—since 
all previous decisions are fixed at the time of 
choice and hence are not random variables 
themselves, the Davis et al. hypothesis that 
stochastic disturbances are Normally distrib- 
uted implies that the distributions of standar- 
dized stochastic disturbances are also Normal. 

The main theoretical question, therefore, 
centers around the distribution of a,s which is 
implicit in incrementalist theory. Davis, Demp- 
ster and Wildavsky said little in their original 
1966 paper about the determination of such 
parameters, except to note that they should 
change only occasionally during “shift points.” 
A later (1974) paper, however, presents a more 
explicit exogeneous determinants theory about 
how decision rule parameters are fixed during 
shift points. That theory may be labeled a 
“cumulative pressure” theory. Hence, 


While the incremental behavior specified by 
these models ... appeared to be the general 
rule, a major finding concerned the nature of 
the exceptions. For many agencies, epochs in 
which the underlying relationships appeared to 
change were identified statistically.... We in- 
vestigated a subset of these epochs by docu- 
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mentary analysis and classified the major influ- 
ences at work.... Although some of these 
influences were essentially random and non- 
recurring, most could be seen to be due to 
specific political, or general economic or social 
events. This suggests that, although it is basical- 
ly incremental, the budget process does respond 
to the needs of the economy and society, but 
only after sufficient pressure has built up to 
cause abrupt changes precipitated by these 
events (1974, p. 3). 


Thus, the process image which Davis et al. 
present regarding “shift point” changes in 
decision rules is one in which a variety of 
exogeneous events influencing “the needs of 
the economy and society” exert pressure on the 
internal operation of the budgetary process. 
This pressure in turn cumulates, without imme- 
diate effect, until decision makers recognize or 
are forced to recognize the need for change, at 
which point an abrupt transformation of deci- 
sion rules occurs which reflects the aggregate 
level of all of this cumulated pressure. This 
budgetary theory is consistent with more gen- 
eral standard operating procedure theory (Cyert 
and March, 1963; Steinbruner, 1974), which 
presumes that simple decision heuristics shift 
abruptly only when a sufficiently severe “‘prob- 
lem” forces the updating and revision of past 
learning. 

Davis, Dempster and Wildavsky (1974, p. 9) 
operationalize this verbal image of cumulated 
pressure caused by exogenous events in the 
following manner: 


0; = Boi t Buzy + Baizo +... «+ Bmizm.- 


The z’s here represent all those political, eco- 
nomic and social events or variables which 
determine the perceived “need” for a program 
and which, hence, put pressure on the budget- 
ary process regarding that program. Davis et al. 
actually studied 18 such variables, but they 
leave little doubt that an even larger number of 
variables are likely to be operative. The joint 
effect of excluded variables was grouped into 
Normat regression “error” terms. 

This cumulative pressure theory of “shift 
point” changes, therefore, states that (a) there 
exists a wide variety of possible exogenous 
event determinants of the œs, and that (b) 
these determinants are cumulative or additive in 
their effects. 

Given these two substantive hypotheses, one 
of two approaches can be taken to generate 
the desired predicted distribution of &; Both, 
however, lead to the same answer. If one 
presumes the z’s to be nonstochastic, as is 
implicit in the regression framework which 
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Davis, Dempster and Wildavsky themselves 
adopt, then the distribution of a; is identical to 
the distribution of the regression stochastic 
disturbance term, which of course is Normal. If, 


on the other hand, one presumes the z’s to be ` 


stochastic, then, under the supplementary as- 
sumption that the z’s are independent, the 
Central Limit Theorem implies that a; again 
approaches Normality, regardless of the dis- 
tribution of the z’s. . 

Two comments can be made about the 
supplementary independence assumption re- 
quired to make the Central Limit Theorem 
argument hold in the stochastic z approach. 
First, Davis et al. themselves implicitly adopt 
this very common methodological assumption 
in their stochastic disturbance representation of 
excluded variables. More importantly, however, 
advanced versions of the Central Limit Theo- 
rem (Loéve, 1955, p. 377) have shown that 
even sums of dependent random variables con- 
verge to Normals under certain technical condi- 
tions.!© In less precise terms, these advanced 
results imply that the sum of even dependent 
random variables will converge to a Normal 
distribution as long as one one summand is 
“dominant” in the presence of an infinite 
number of other summands. This fact appears 
to account for the robustness of Normal ap- 
proximations of sums even when common 
independence assumptions are violated. 

Hence, under at least two different interpre- 
tations, the Davis, Dempster and Wildavsky 
“shift point’? theory implies that all of their 
decision rule parameters should be at least 
approximately Normally distributed. For exam- 
ple, 


plan) = Pikin 031. 


This result in turn, coupled with the linear 
decision rule specification listed above, implies 
that the density of standardized allocation 
choices predicted by process incrementalism 
should also be Normal, since the convolution of 
any number of Normals remains Normal. For 
example, 


, 


10These technical conditions are (a) that the 
expected differences between finite conditional and 
finite unconditional means and variances of ZpS 
approach zero as m ~> °°, and (b) that the so-called 
Lindeberg-Feller condition holds. This last condition 
implies that the ratio of any z’s variance to the 
variance of the sum approaches zéro as m > © 
(Woodroofe, 1975, p. 256). 
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p(Ab;) = S[k", 01771, 
where 

My; = [Mar 1+ We,/CE)1, 
and 


o? R lo? + (0¢,/CE)") . 


This convolution property accounts for the 
earlier remark that distributional implications 
of process incrementalism are- independent of 
the particular linear decision rule specification. 
Increasing the number of terms in a linear 
decision rule simply increases the number of 
Normally distributed standardized parameters 
terms which must be convoluted. But such an 
increase in no way affects the final distribu- 
tional form. 

This distributional result holds for individual 
programs. That is, process incrementalism im- 
plies that the probability density of allocation 
choice for any program at a fixed point in time 
is Normal. This individual program prediction, 
however, will be identical to the prediction that 
observable cross-program distributions are Nor- 
mal only under the supplementary assumption 
that all program density parameters are con- 
stant across programs. In fact, however, a 
heterogeneity assumption, reflecting different 
information inputs and substantive policy pri- 

orities, is more plausible. 

: Incorporating heterogeneity into the analysis 
requires the postulation of mixing distributions 
of parameters across programs. Particular such 
hypotheses are hard to justify on theoretical 
grounds, so I will simply adopt the strategy of 
presuming mixing distributions which are tract- 
able but which also are sufficiently malleable to 
at least approximate virtually any unimodal 
reality. The only constraints in this Normal 
case, of course, are that u parameters lie 
between —°° and + and that g? parameters lie 
between 0 and +. 

Two mixing distributions which appear rea- 
sonable under this strategy are the following: 
(a) The distribution of means across programs is 
Normal (ff, G2). (b) The distribution of the 
inverse of variances across programs is Gamma 
(a, B). The first of these two heterogeneity 
assumptions is straightforward in the absence of 
any theoretical reasons to the contrary. The 
second of these two assumptions is convenient 
since Gammas are sufficiently malleable under 
different (a, 8) selections to at least approxi- 
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mate most unimodal patterns. 11 

The implications of these two heterogeneity 
assumptions, taken one at a time for the 
illustrative case of Ab;, are as follows: (a) A 
Normal distribution of j4;’s across programs, 
with of? s temporarily held constant, implies the 
following Normal distribution of Ab? s: 


p(A5;) = [4,077], 
where 
o? = [02 + 03, + (0¢,/CE)*1. 


(b) However, if (o72)—1 in turn is assumed to 
be distributed as Gamma (a, 8) across programs, 
then the predicted distribution of percent 
change program choices becomes a type of 
Student’s ¢ distribution: 


Cian 
Bo) 26 


where B(4, a) is the symbol for the beta 
function. 


(Ab;-7)? 


~(Q+%) 
J ’ 


p(Ab;) = ——— 


Thus under an assumption of parameter 


homogeneity, process incrementalism implies a 
Normal distribution of appropriately standar- 
dized allocation change. However, under the 
more plausible assumption of parameter hetero- 
geneity, process incrementalism implies approx- 
imately a Student’s t distribution of standar- 
dized allocation change. Not surprisingly, these 
two distributions are not qualitatively very 
different from one another, the main difference 
being the slightly “fatter tails” of the Student’s 
t 


The Serial Judgment Model 


To operationalize the competing serial judg- 
ment theory of budgetary decision making, first 
posit that the historical “starting points” ree 
quired for each budgetary stage are identical to 
the “bases” specified for the process incremen- 
talism model. Given these fixed historical refer- 
ents, however, the serial judgment decision 
maker then decides upon a direction of search 
—namely, upon whether some increase or some 
decrease is warranted both “‘on the merits” and 


11For example, Gammas can assume a J pattern 


with peak at 0, or unimodal patterns with peak 


anywhere from 0 to °°. Moreover, this class subsumes 
within it the Chi-Square and Negative Exponential 
distributions as special cases. 
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“under the current fiscal climate.” 

This first “direction of search” phase can be 
represented, for the illustrative case of OMB 
ceilings, as a binary choice between the two 
alternative sets Ad;>0 and Ab;<0. This binary 
choice is based upon the following two judg- 
mental propensities: 


pj=the probability of deciding that some 
allocation increase for program i is justified 
“on the merits,” and 

p =the probability of deciding that an alloca- 
tion increase for any program is justified 
“under the current fiscal climate.” 


Assuming that these two judgments are inde- 
pendent, the “‘direction of search” choice can 
be modeled as 


P{Ab,>0) = 5- pi 
P[Ab;<0] = 1-D-p;. 


Given search, the serial judgment decision 
` maker next perceives discrete salient alterna- 
tives in an essentially ‘“‘unbiased’? or random 
manner over the continuous space of all con- 
ceivable allocation alternatives. More specifical- 
ly, hypothesize that information is such that 
the probability of perceiving a salient alterna- 
tive in any small interval of allocation dollars 
(or percentages) is constant over all possible 
small intervals, be they located among large or 
among small allocation alternatives. In other 
words, again for the illustrative case of OMB 
ceilings: 


I. The probability of perceiving at least one 
salient alternative in the small allocation inter- 
val dA}; is 


P@Ad;) = AdAd; + o(dAb;); dAb; >0,A;>0. 


IH. The probability of perceiving two or more 
salient alternatives in the interval dAb, is 
o(dAb;), where o(dAé,) is a technical term 
which can be interpreted as “negligible proba- 
bility.” 

It is shown in many probability tests (e.g., 


Feller, 1968, pp. 446-48), that these two ` 


hypotheses are sufficient to imply that the 
resultant full distribution of perceived salient 
alternatives over the large interval [0, Ad,) is 
Poisson. That is, 


K z 
PI Xk) = ae en AjAb;. 


Here, X; is the random variable “number of 
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salient alternatives perceived in the interval [0, 
Ad,),” and k represents particular integer sam- 
ple outcomes of Xj. A; is a parameter which 
equals the expected value of X;. This measure 
of how “fine-grained” decision makers’ percep- 
tions of alternatives are is inversely correlated 
with the program’s “degree of controlla- 
bility.” 12 

For purposes of parsimony, the simplifying 
assumption will be adopted that this same A; is 
also applicable for the case of Ab<0. This 
symmetry simplification, however, will be re- 
examined in light of later data analysis. 

Choice under the serial judgment decision 
strategy is simply a matter of cycling through 
the salient alternatives encountered along the 
direction of search until one of them is deemed 
acceptable both on the merits and under the 
current fiscal climate. Let 


Bi= the probability of deciding that a salient 
alternative is acceptable, based “on the 

_ Merits,” and 

B =the probability of deciding that a salient 
alternative is acceptable “under the current 
fiscal climate.” 


Then, the probability of accepting a salient 
alternative as adequate is 8.8;, and the probabil- 
ity of rejecting a salient alternative as inade- 
quate is 1—6-8;. Under this specification, 1—6-B; 
may be thought of as a stochastic analogue to 
Simon’s more deterministic notion of “aspira- 
tion level,” since probability of rejection in- 
creases the higher the aspiration level. 

To derive the predicted density of percent 
change allocation choice from this model, all 
that is necessary is to notice that, for a fixed 
direction of search, final choice will be the sum 
of all of the salient alternatives added to the 
base. In other words, 


Ab; = 3 Abi, 
j=0 , 
where the Ad ij S represent the successive sizes of 
salient alternatives considered, and n represents 
the total number of alternatives accepted. Both 
Adj; and n are random variables. Hence, the 
desired p(Aé;) is a compound distribution of 
p(Aby) and p(n). 


12That is, the more controllable the program, the 
larger, on average, discrete dollar or percent alterna- 
tives are likely to be. Moreover, the larger the average 
size of individual alternatives, the fewer of them are 
likely to be perceived within any fixed interval. 


| 
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The distribution p(Ad; j) follows from the 
above Poisson “unbiased” perception of salient 
alternatives hypothesis. For it can be shown 
(Karlin and Taylor, 1975, p. 121) that the 
distribution of distances between Poisson 
events is Exponential (A,), and n-fold convolu- 
tions of such Exponentials are Gamma (n, A;)- 
Moreover, it can be shown (Feller, 1968, pp. 
164-68) that the distribution of number of 
evaluations until the first acceptance “‘stopping 
point” is Geometric (8-6;). Therefore, fixing the 
direction of search to be positive, and using the 
notation p(Ab,;)"* to represent the n-fold 
convolution of p(Ad, ij) with itself, the serial 
judgment prediction for the distribution of 
percent allocation change is Exponential 
[\;(1—68;)] with a singularity at AF0, as is 
demonstrated in Figure 1. 

Coupling this result with first “direction of 
search” stage is straightforward: 


(lps BIN eN Abi, Abo 
pAb) = { (1-6) _ » Ab=0 
peBergeNiAb: =, Ab;>0, 


where p* = Ppi B7 = BB; and X = N(B). 
This Double Exponential prediction is analo- 
gous to the process incrementalism prediction 
of a Normal Density of allocation choice for 
any one individual program. 

As was the case in the last section, however, 
I also wish to explore the implications of the 
plausible assumption that parameters are heter- 
Ogeneous across programs. Using the same 
strategy of exploring mixing distributions 
which are both tractable and malleable, the 
following hypotheses seem reasonable, given 


p(Ab;) = > pinyp(Abyin) 
n= 


= p(n=0)p(Aby|n=0) + È pn)p(Adby)"* 
n=} 


= 1-88) (eek Eafe ey" § ° 
— 0, A;>0 on 1 z. AT 


(1-68;) 
@BdAGA—-BBDe~MO-BBDAB; 
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that Dp; and BB; are constrained to lie between 
0 and 1 and that A; is constrained to lie 
between 0 and +0: 


(a) pë is distributed as Beta (u,v).13 
(b) BF is distributed as Beta (vp). 
(c) A; is distributed as Gamma (a,5). 


Under these heterogeneity assumptions, with 
the added constraint that a = vty, it can be 
shown that the cross-program empirical dis- 
tribution of choices produced by a serial 
judgment maker will be a Double Pareto: 


ce ug) [1-A —(VH1) | 


Ab;<0 


pA) = < (1-up), Ab;=0 


fut EHE Ab] —(H) 
Ab; >0. 


u _v 
In this case už = ——and us =—. 
uty uty 


Thus, the serial judgment process produces a 
Double Exponential empirical distribution of 


t3The Beta distribution is very malleable since, 
under various selections of u and v parameters, this 
distribution can assume J shapes with peak at either 0 
or 1, U shapes with peaks at 0 and 1, unimodal shapes, 
triangular shapes, or even the rectangular shape of the 
Uniform distribution. 


, Abj=0 

ah (Abpt-le~ Abi, Abs>0 
,Ab=0 
,Abj>0 





Source; Compiled by the author. 


Figure 1. Serial Judgment Derivation for the Individual Program Level 
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percent change allocation choices for the case 
of homogeneous programs. And it produces a 
Double Pareto empirical distribution of percent 
change allocation choices for the more plausible 
case of heterogeneous programs. 

Graphically, the competing distributional 
predictions of process incrementalism and serial 
judgment are illustrated in Figure 2. 

Substantively, the characteristic sharp peak 
near zero of the Double Pareto implies that 
most programs most of the time receive budget 
allocations which are only marginally different 
from the historical referent or base. The equally 
characteristic “fat tails’? of the Double Pareto, 
however, imply the occasional occurrence of 
very radical changes. What Davis, Dempster and 
Wildavsky describe as a “shift point,” induced 
by exogenous intervention into a routinized 
budget system, the serial judgment strategy 
generates as the normal outcome of its more 
flexible decision process. 


Data Analysis 


As mentioned above, the program allocation 
data to be analyzed here were drawn from the 
Crecine OMB and the Padgett HUD archives, 
and were supplemented with publically avail- 
able congressional data. The years chosen for 
analysis were fiscal years 1957, 1964, and 
1966. These three particular years were selected 
within data availability constraints to represent 
one year each from the Eisenhower, the Ken- 
nedy, and the Johnson administrations. Only 
domestic program data were coded because of 
the Crecine (1975) finding that allocational 
decision making for National Security programs 


Process Incrementalism 


p(Ab) 






Normal 
Student's t 
L Ab 
O # 
Source: Compiled by the author. 
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is relatively autonomous, institutionally, from 
decision making for domestic programs. Also, 
very small programs, whose Preview Current 
Estimate totalled less than $1 million, were 
excluded from the analysis. In all, complete 
data series for 62, 98 and 94 domestic programs 
could be reconstructed for FYs 1957, 1964, 
and 1966, respectively. These programs repre- 
sented 83, 91, and 86 percent of the total NOA 
domestic!4 President’s budget for FYs 1957, 
1964, and 1966. A more complete description 
and listing of the program allocation data 


_analyzed can be found elsewhere (Padgett, 


1978). 


In particular, the “major budget stages” 
coded are listed in Table 1. More than the usual 
number of stages were coded for FY 1957 
because of the greater emphasis placed on these 
early planning figures by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. An additional FY 1964 ceiling 
revision stage was coded because of Kennedy’s 
unanticipated midyear decision to cut the 
budget total by $2 billion in order to increase 
the chances of congressional passage of the first 
mhjor Keynesian tax-cut measure. 

As has already been discussed, the data were 
first standardized into a percent change format. 
Besides the Ab, Aa, Ab, Ap, and Ac transforma- 
tions already mentioned, the standardizations 
employed were the following: 


14The term “domestic” is meant to exclude the 
Department of Defense-Military, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, and Foreign Military Assistance. 


Serial Judgment 





Figure 2. Graphical Display of Incrementalism versus 
Serial Judgment Distributional Predictions 
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Ag, = (1957 Projection — 1956 Curent Estimate), 
k 1956 Current Estimate 


gion Preview Request — 1957 Projection ) 


Aap= — 
1957 Projection 


Aj = Eu Ceiling — D Projection ) 
f 1957 Projection 


r 1964 “Ratcheted” Ceiling — 1964 Ceilin 
Abs (A L T), 
1964 Ceiling 


The primary statistical procedure employed 
for the relative evaluation of the process incre- 
mentalism and the serial judgment theories was 
the Kolmogorov-Smirnov one-sample test. The 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov statistic is the maximum 
deviation over all cases of the empirical cumula- 
tive distribution from the predicted cumulative 
probability distribution (Bickel and Doksum, 
1977). Hence, the lower the statistic, the better 
the goodness-of-fit. 

One problem with the direct calculation of 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov statistics in the present 
research context is the fact that the full serial 
judgment models, as developed above, possess 
one extra free parameter than do the corre- 
sponding process incrementalism models. This 
problem was solved by constraining Exponen- 
tial Bf and Pareto už parameters to equal 1.0. 
With or without this comparability constraint, 
however, all relevant density parameters were 
estimated by the method of maximum likeli- 
hood, except for Student’s t parameters which 
were estimated by the method of moments. 15 


1SMaximum likelihood estimation for the Normal, 
Exponential and Pareto distributions is described in 
Johnson and Kotz (1970, Vol. 1). The method of 
moments (Johnson and Kotz, 1970, Vol. 2, p. 116) 
was employed for the Student’s £ due to convergence 
difficulties experienced in the numerical analysis of 
the three relevant log likelihood derivative functions. 
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Table 2 reports finally derived Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov goodness-of-fit statistics, along with 
critical values for the .05 level of significance. 
Results for both constrained and unconstrained 
versions of the serial judgment model are given. 
The critical values reported are the Monte Carlo 
values cited by Bickel and Doksum (1977, p. 
381), which are exact for the Normal case with 
parameters estimated and which are approxima- 
tions otherwise.16 

The results are remarkably consistent over 
all years and over all budget stages. In 17 out of 
the 18 budget stages analyzed, serial judgment 
predictions are superior to process incremental- 
ism predictions when numbers of parameters 
are constrained to be comparable. Moreover, 
even this one discrepant Abd, stage vanishes 
when the unconstrained serial judgment model 
is estimated, since almost half of the program 
cases in this stage were observed to equal zero 
percent change. When the full serial judgment 
model is estimated, all Double Pareto statistics 
drop below the critical values cited. It is shown 
elsewhere (Padgett, 1978) that these general 
comparative findings are not altered if one 
employs average absolute error, sum of squared 
errors, or x? as alternative goodness-of-fit mea- 
sures, 

Thus on the basis of more refined cross-sec- 
tional analysis of percentage allocation change, 
the theory of serial judgment appears more 
consistent with program-level federal budgetary 
decision making than does the Davis, Dempster 
and Wildavsky theory of process incremental- 
ism. It can be shown, moreover, that this 
superiority is not an artifact of uncontrollabil- 
ity in the budget process (Padgett, 1978). 

One oversimplification of the serial judg- 


16The standard Kolmogorov-Smirnov critical values 
reported in many statistics text tables are not appro~ 
priate here due to parameter estimation. Unfortunate- 
ly, relevant Monte Carlo simulations for non-Normal 
cases could not be found in the literature. 


Table 1. Budget Stages Coded 
FY 1957 ` FY 1964 FY 1966 
OMB Preview Current Estimates OMB Preview Current Estimates OMB Preview Current Estimates 
OMB May Projections OMB Preview Ceilings OMB Preview Ceilings 
Agency Preview Requests OMB “Ratcheted” Ceilings Agency Requests 
OMB Preview Ceilings Agency Requests OMB Director’s Review Allowances 
Agency Regular Requests OMB Director’s Review Allowances President’s Budget 
OMB Director’s Review Allowances President’s Budget Congressional Appropriations 
President’s Budget Congressional Appropriations 


Congressional Appropriations 


Source: Compiled by the author. 
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ment model, however, should be noted. It is 
apparent from visual inspection of Double 
Pareto residuals that, over the range of typically 
less common decrease choices, Double Pareto 
predictions for agency requests are higher than 
observed cumulative distributions, and that, 
over the same range, Double Pareto predictions 
for OMB ceilings and allowances are lower than 
observed distributions, This suggests that the 
simplifying assumption that Af parameters are 
symmetric for both increase and decrease direc- 
tions of search is somewhat in error. Apparent- 
ly, once agencies decide that some decrease 
from ceiling is necessary, they are much more 
reluctant to grant sizable decreases than they 
are to grant comparable-size increases. On the 
other hand, once OMB decides that some 
decrease for a program is warranted, OMB 
appears much more eager to make such a 
decrease sizable than it does to grant compar- 
able increases. These two observed biases, of 
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respective roles in the budgetary process. 
Despite the observed superiority of serial 
judgment’s distributional predictions over pro- 
cess incrementalism’s distributional predictions, 
it is of course always possible that the Double 
Pareto distribution could also be consistent 
with some other decision process theory not 
yet examined.!7 While no definitive answer to 
this problem exists, some suggestive informa- 
tion can be generated by examining the more 
“fine-grained” predictions of serial judgment 


171n fact, I report elsewhere (1978) that the serial 
judgment model is also superior in its distributional 
predictions to two other stochastic models of budget- 
ary decision making—a tacit bargaining model, which 
is a member of the rational choice tradition, and an 
information bombardment model, which is a member 
of the recent “‘organized anarchy” tradition of Cohen, 
March, and Olsen (1972). The fact remains, however, 








course, are quite consistent with our substan- 
tive preconceptions about agencies’ and OMB’s 


that possible alternative process consistency is a 
serious issue. 


Table 2. Kolmogorov-Smirnov Statistics 








Serial Judgment Incrementalism 
(Unconstrained) (Constrained) - 
Double Double Double Double Student’s 
Expon. Pareto Expon. Pareto Normal t 
1957 (n=62) = 
OMB Projections (Abp) .1938 .1029 .2104 .1003 .2366 .2307 | 
Preview Requests (Aap) .1572 0547) 1891 0596 .3148 3020 i 
OMB Ceilings (Ab) 1460 .0544 1510 = .0691 .2310 .2292 
Regular Requests (Ag) 1502 .0474 .1530 .0441 .2821  .2703 i 
OMB D.R. Allowances (Ab) .1147  .0597 .1174 «06370 2448 .2115 J 
President’s Budget (Ap) 1342  .0723  .2674  .2452 4329 ~~ 42:71 
Congressional Approp. (Ac) 0936 0528 .2198 .1850 .2513  .2572 
Critical K-S value at p=.05 1123 
1964 (n=98) . 
Regular OMB Ceilings (Ab) .0794 0611 .0812 .0547 .1666 .1472 
Ratcheted Ceilings (Ady) 0566 0564 4490 .4490 .2539 .2733 
Agency Requests (Aa) 1439  .0682 .1547 — «0711 .2571 2422 
OMB D.R. Allowances (Ab) 1010 = .0559 .1134 «0575 .2398 ` .2267 
President’s Budget (Ap) 1638 .0667 .2037  .1392 .3111 2817 
Congressional Approp. (Ac) 1209 0671 1473 .0767 -2574 2210 
Critical K-S value at p=.05 .0897 
1966 (n=94) 
OMB Ceilings (AB) .1900 .0787 .1945 0745 .2771 .2680 
Agency Requests (Aa 1535 .0772 .1725 0867 ` .2781 .2596 
OMB D.R. Allowances (Ab) 1118 .0366  .1368 .0515 .2271  .2128 
President’s Budget (Ap) 1972 0472 .2327 0642 3414 .3297 
Congressional Approp. (Ac) 1783 «0514. «2170s «0785 .3484 .3410 
Critical K-S value at p=.05 0916 


Source: Data coded from Crecine OMB archive and Padgett HUD archive of U.S. government internal memoranda ~ 1 


and budgetary planning documents. 
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theory. Perhaps one of the most critical of such 
predictions is that observed Double Pareto 
distributions in fact derive from a mixture of 
Double Exponential distributions. This expecta- 
tion suggests that if one could somehow group 
programs, on an a priori basis, into relatively 
more homogeneous parameter subsets, the ob- 
served distributions should be close to the more 
fundamental Double Exponential. 

One obvious such grouping procedure is to 
subset programs according to their departmen- 
tal memberships. It is at least plausible to 


speculate that, because of organizational struc- | 


ture, strategic or other reasons, program param- 
eters are more homogeneous within depart- 
ments than they are across departments. If this 
were the case, then the distributions of alloca- 
tion choices for only HUD or HEW programs, 


for example, could be examined separately, via - 


the Kolomogorov-Smirnov test or some other 
procedure, to see if such distributions are 
consistent with Double Exponential predic- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, for the data analyzed here, 
this straightforward procedure is unreliable due 
to the small sample sizes of programs within 
departments. (The data set used here had an 
average of only eight programs within depart- 
ments.) Under this situation, therefore, a x? 
significance test of the more complicated com- 
pound hypothesis that all departments’ distri- 
butions are Exponential simultaneously was 
constructed along the lines suggested by Bickel 
and Doksum (1977, p. 320). The procedure 
employed was the following: Using absolute 
value choices, individual department Af param- 
eters first were estimated using the Newton 
iterative procedure suggested by Bickel and 
Doksum.!8 The x?statistic was then calculated 
for each budget stage over all departments on 
the basis of the four fixed-interval groupings 
[.00, .05), [.05, .10), [.10, .20) and [.20, °). 

The results are reported in Table 3, along 
with the critical x? (p=.05) appropriate for 
m-s-| degrees of freedom. (s here is the number 
of parameters estimated, equal to the number 
of departments in each stage; and m=4-s is the 
total number of intervals over which the x? 
statistics were calculated.) As can be seen, the 
compound hypothesis that all departments’ 
distributions are Exponential cannot be re- 
jected for any budget stage. These results give 
some support to the serial judgment “‘fine- 


188% was constrained to equal 1, and departments 
with only three programs or less were excluded from 


~~ the analysis. I am grateful to Mark Kamlet for bringing 


this procedure to my attention. 
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Table 3. X? Test of Compound Hypothesis 
that All Individual Departments’ 
Distributions are Exponential 


1957 (m=53) ; 
OMB Projections (bp) 19.144 
Preview Requests (Aap) 23.898 
OMB Ceilings (Ab) 25.723 
Regular Requests (Aa) 13.289 
OMB D.R. Allowances (Ab) 16.724 
President’s Budget (Ap) 16.649 
Congr. Appropriations (4c) 9.024 
Critical x3, at p=.05 35.172 

1964 (n=93) . 
OMB Regular Ceilings (Ab) 30.866 
Ratcheted Ceilings (Ab,) 38.984 
Agency Requests (Ag) 21.221 
OMB D.R. Allowances (Ab) 35.873 
President’s Budget (Ap) 27.136 
Congr. Appropriations (Ac) 26.569 
Critical x3, at p=.05 49.802 

1966 (n=91) i 
OMB Ceilings (Ab) 40.790 
Agency Requests (Aa) 28.513 
OMB D.R. Allowances (Ab) 21.663 
President’s Budget (Ap) 31.199 
Congr. Appropriations (Ac) 26.511 
Critical x35 at p=.05 49.802 


Source: Data coded from Crecine OMB archive and 
Padgett HUD archive of U.S. government internal 
memoranda and budgetary planning documents. 


grained? expectation that observed Double 
Pareto distributions actually derive from a 
heterogeneous mixture of underlying Double 
Exponentials. . 

One final empirical point is worthy of note. 
The consistency of serial judgment theory with 
the high regression R?’s reported by Davis et al. 
is easily demonstrated. Monte Carlo simulations 
of a sequence of Double Exponential choices 
have been performed, and incrementalist ‘‘deci- 
sion rule”? regressions have been run on the 
reconstructed time series dollar outcomes. For 
purposes of illustration, 56 program allocation 
“cases” were generated over 17 years!9 using 
př, Bř and A¥ parameters which were randomly 
selected from Beta and Gamma mixing distribu- 
tions. The parameters of these mixing distribu- 
tions, in turn, were taken to equal the average, 
over the three years studied, of the uncon- 
strained parameters estimated for each Ab, Ab, 


19These were the number of bureaus and years 
studied by Davis et al. (1966). 
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Ap, and Ac budget stage. Dollar time-series data 
were reconstructed from simulated percent 
change choices by means of the identities 


PRES. BUDGET; = CONG. APPROP.; ¢_ 1(1+Ab; 2) 
(1+Ab; )U+Ap; 2, 


CONG. APPROP.; ; = PRES, BUDGET; -(1+Ac; 1), 


where the Preview Current Estimate here is 
taken to equal the simulated congressional 
appropriation. The incrementalist regressions 
run were of the simple form listed in the 
beginning of this article, without using any 
“shift points.” 

The resulting simulated distributions of R’s 
are reported in Table 4, along with the analo- 


gous distributions reported by Davis, Dempster - 


and Wildavsky (1966, p. 537). It is apparent 
that the distribution of serial judgment simula- 
tion R’s is not substantially different from the 
distribution of actually estimated R’s. Hence, 
serial judgment theory is consistent with gross 
time-series patterns of federal budgetary data, 
as well as with more refined cross-sectional 
patterns. However, these simulation results also 
illustrate concretely the methodological argu- 
ment presented above about the insensitivity of 
regression analysis in process-oriented budget- 
ary decision-making research. 


Conclusions 


This article has examined the methodolog- 
ical foundations of incrementalist quantitative 
research and has proposed a new bounded 
rationality theory of budgetary decision mak- 
ing. The empirical results support the relative 
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superiority of this serial judgment theory over 
the competing Davis, Dempster and Wildavsky 
theory of process incrementalism. 


In some respects, these results support both _ 


the incrementalists and their critics. Certainly, 
the importance of the bounded rationality 
paradigm’s emphasis on cognitive constraints 
and simplifying decision heuristics, which the 
incrementalists share, has been reaffirmed. In 
addition, the incrementalist notion of “base” 
has been given support in the context of serial 
judgment’s reinterpretation of that concept as a 
“reference point.” However, when the focus 
shifts from absolute dollar levels to the analysis 
of allocational change, the rigidity implicit in 
the incrementalist temporally fixed decision 
rule formulation is undercut. In its stead, serial 
judgment theory substitutes a systematic, yet 





very contextually dependent process of search , 


through and informal evaluation of a limited 
number of salient alternatives. 

This serial judgment process of decision 
making generates budgetary outcomes in which 
most program allocations most of the time 
differ in only a marginal, but temporally 
variable, manner from the historical base. How- 
ever, occasionally, as the normal outcome of 
serial judgment decision making, more radical 
and “catastrophic” changes are also produced. 
Serial judgment theory implies that the federal 
budgetary system is much more responsive to 
political, bureaucratic and technical dynamics, 
on a routine even if constrained basis, than the 
theory of process incrementalism would lead 
one to believe. 

Somewhat paradoxically, this formal serial 
judgment theory is quite consistent with Wil- 
davsky’s verbal description of The Politics of < 


Table 4. Frequencies of Regression Correlation Coefficients 


A. Serial Judgment Simulation R’s (n=56) 
1 — 995 — .99 — 98 — 97 — .96 — .95 — .94 — .93 ~ .90 — .85 -0 


Executive 


Congressional 





B. Davis, Dempster and Wildavsky Reported R’s (Exec. n=61; Cong. n=67) 
1 — 995 — 99 —*.98 — 97 — .96 — 95 — 94 — 93 — 90 — .85 —0 


Executive 


Congressional 








Source: Compiled by the author; Otto A. Davis, M. A. H. Dempster, and Aaron Wildavsky (1966), “A Theory of ~~ 
the Budgetary Process,” American Political Science Review 60: 529-47. 
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the Budgetary Process. Certainly, Wildavsky’s 
generalizations that “budgeting is experiential; 
... budgeting is simplified; ... budgeting offi- 
cials ‘satisfice’; ... budgeting is [frequently 
outcome] incremental” are embedded in the 
serial judgment formalization. Also the numer- 
ous strategic cues itemized by Wildavsky may 
be important components of the contextual 
information detail which lies behind serial 
judgment parameters. Indeed, one implication 
of the serial judgment model is that Wildavsky’s 
original highly contextual and political empha- 
sis need not be abandoned in the search for 
bounded rationality process regularities. 

Future research should be directed toward 
an analysis of the actual substantive issue 
content which flows through this serial judg- 
ment process. In model terms, this suggests an 
investigation into the cross-program structure 
of estimated serial judgment parameters. One 
such extension which seems promising is to 
model serial judgment parameters in terms of 
the hierarchical organizational structure empha- 
sized by Crecine. Indeed, it can be shown that 
formally embedding the serial judgment pro- 
gram-level process into a departmental-level 
attention-focusing process, in which salient 
alternatives are sequentially allocated to various 
programs according to a stationary probability 
“strategy vector” until a fixed aggregate fiscal 
target is reached, is also consistent with the 
empirically confirmed Double Pareto distribu- 
tion (Padgett, 1979). This type of extension 
might be one approach to reconciling bounded 
rationality theories, such as serial judgment, 
with more aggregate organization theory and 
with historically oriented studies of budgetary 
management strategies. 

Work in this direction is currently in pro- 
gress. Serial judgment theory as it now stands, 
however, permits such organizational and politi- 
cal extensions to proceed on .a more firm 
behavioral decision theory foundation than has 
previously existed. 
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Rationality, Morality, and Impossibility Theorems 


FRED M. FROHOCK 
Syracuse University 


The impossibility theorem developed by Kenneth Arrow has implications for both rationality 
and morality in political thought. Transitivity in a collective ordering can be assured only with a 
decisive set, but this outcome is acknowledged as morally undesirable. The alternatives exhibited 
by the theorem thus seem to require a choice between rationality and morality. But exit routes can 
be cut out of this dilemma with the idea of a conditional ordering, one where warranting factors 
attach to a ranking of alternatives. Conditional orderings form two senses of collective rationality. 
One is represented by compound directives, which avoid the rational problems of the theorem by 
warranting local orderings. The second is moral fusion, which requires a reasoned dominance in 
collective oŭtcomes. These two forms of conditional rationality put into relief the restricted scope 
of the composition rules and individualism of Arrow’s theorem, and suggest alternative 


relationships of individual and social whole. 


Since 1951, when Kenneth Arrow published 
his brief monograph, Social Choice and Indivi- 
dual Values, paradoxes of aggregation have 
evolved from mathematical anomalies to central 
problems for a growing number of fields. The 
attraction of Arrow’s theorem for political 
scientists has been especially magnetic. 
Though at one time classed as a “minor 
difficulty” (Dahl and Lindblom, 1953), the 
cyclical-majority part of the theorem is now 
pondered in theoretical tracts otherwise uncon- 
cerned with aggregation (Wolff, 1970). Only a 
few students of democracy sensed early the 
importance of Arrow’s contribution (Dahl, 
1956). Now even introductory surveys of dem- 
ocratic theory are obliged to worry over the 
theorem (Holden, 1974). Recent work in politi- 
cal ‘philosophy has even attempted a synthesis 
of Arrow and Rawls, voiding the problem of 
the “dictator” by proving that the dominant 
individual is justified by Rawls’ difference 
principle as the one who has more to lose in the 
collective outcome (Strasnick, 1977). The re- 
sults are controversial (Goldman, 1976; Wolff, 
1976). At the center of this increasing puzzle- 
ment and fresh efforts at resolution is the 
enormous and expanding body of technical 
literature that has refined the initial theorem 
and pointed out its unmistakable implications 
for political thought (reviews and bibliographies 
in Plott, 1976; Kelly, 1978). 

The conclusions of Arrow’s theorem affect 
two concepts. The first is rationality. Whatever 
variations have occurred in Arrow’s theorem 
over the years, it is still true that transitivity 
cannot be maintained in the combined product 
of individual orderings if a decisive set is to be 
avoided. Since transitivity is the heart and soul 
of many conceptions of rationality (Riker/ 
Ordeshook, 1973), Arrow’s theorem seems to 


present a problem for the rationality of social 
outcomes. The second concept is morality. 
Transitivity can be assured for a collective 
ordering if a decisive set is accepted. Or, in the 
colorful language employed: by Arrow, a “dic- 
tator” outcome is rational. The dominant indi- 
vidual, however, offends equity. Thus neither 
outcome of the theorem pleases: the only 
internal escape from an intransitive ordering is 
forged at the expense of some basic moral and 
democratic expectations. 

The spectacle of having to settle for either 
irrational or inequitable outcomes is dreary 
enough. That recent work has strengthened 
rather than weakened the impossibility results 
(Kelly, 1978) emphasizes the intractability of 
the problem. Yet, in spite of surface ap- 
pearances, the circle Arrow has drawn is neither 
tight nor vicious. Exit routes can be cut out of 
the theorem that enrich rather than restrict 
both “rationality” and “morality.” The as- 
sumption of this article is that Arrow’s theorem 
presents important logical and normative prob- 
lems for recent traditions in political thought. 
The objective here is to restrict the theorem’s 
importance by laying out alternative senses of 
collective rationality which avoid the impossi- 
bility results of Arrow’s theorem while, in one 
case, fulfilling a more robust concept of morali- 
ty than recognized by Arrow’s axioms and 
conditions. 

The success of this strategy depends on the 
close fit between rationality and morality in 
Arrow’s theorem. The intriguing hold the theo- 
rem has on us begins with logic. Arrow asks us 
to ponder orderings like these: voter 1 ranks 
three alternatives a > b > c; voter 2 ranks the 
same alternatives b > c > a; and a third voter 
orders the alternatives c >a > b. If these three 
rankings are combined, an intransitive single 
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ordering results: a >b, b >c, and e >a. The 
trap is thus set by the famous cyclical majority. 
We are drawn further into it by Arrow’s general 
theorem. On three axioms—transitivity, pair- 
wise comparisons, and connectivity—and four 
conditions—universal domain, Pareto optimali- 
ty, the independence of irrelevant alternatives, 
and non-dictatorship—Arrow proves in the ofig- 
inal theorem that a collective outcome always 
violates at least one axiom or one condition. 
The trap is sprung by the proof of a decisive- 
ness lemma (Blau, 1972) which demonstrates 
that there will always be a decisive set (or 
dictator, if sets are singletons) under the terms 
of the theorem if any social outcome is 
generated from the domain of profiles. 

The strength of the trap, however, is not 
drawn from logical postulates alone. The early 
lure is the mathematical anomaly of the cyclical 
majority. But the general theorem must main- 
tain rational and moral requirements to pro- 
duce the impossibility results. Thus, unlike 
other well-known paradoxes, e.g., Newcomb’s 
(Nozick, 1969), Arrow’s proof does not expose 
a hard logical contradiction. The paradox is 
generated by strong, though under-interpreted, 
views on rationality and morality. Such views 
are more negotiable than are the rules of logic 
(on the reasonable expectation that concepts 
are more easily modified than the law of 
non-contradiction). The key issues in managing 
Arrow’s paradox are (1) what we are prepared 
to accept as reasonable specifications of ration- 
al and moral outcomes, and (2) what instru- 
ment we should employ in reinterpreting Ar- 
row’s concepts. The method to be employed 
here is the introduction of conditional order- 
ings to Arrow’s theorem. A conditional order- 
ing will (a) illuminate an alternative form of 
collective rationality that succeeds without 
transitivity, (b) introduce a species of collective 
outcome produced from moral rather than 
arithmetical combinations, and (c) suggest the 
tradition of thought within which Arrow’s 
theorem is appropriately located. 


1I will not present Arrow’s theorem here because 
the sources explaining it are numerous and accessible. 
To the novice, I recommend beginning either with 
Asrow’s amended original (1963) proof or the’ more 
general presentation in Arrow (1967). Kelly (1978) 
will suggest the scope of variation on the initial 
version. Among the many interesting symposia on 
Arrow’s work is the one edited by Hook (1967). I will 
use here the simple notational system employed by 
Strasnick rather than the more complicated set theory 
characterizing the use of the theorem in positive 
theory. 
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The line of argument establishing these 
conclusions revises Arrow’s concept of ration- 
ality. But the most damaging restriction of the 
theorem is imposed by moral considerations. 
The repugnance of the dictator outcome, neces- 
sary for the paradoxical outcome of the theo- 
tem and vital to the theorem’s importance in 
democratic theory, can only be sustained from 
a moral point of view. But the development of 
morality reveals numerical rather than moral 
assumptions in the theorem; and a full intro- 
duction of morality to the conditions of the 
proof would require the replacement of arith- 
metical combination rules with reasoned 
synthesis. Thus an inspection of one of the 
concepts necessary to the theorem, morality, 
leads to a form of collective choice far removed 
from the defining conditions of Arrow’s meth- 
ods. 


Conditional Orderings 


A collective outcome in Arrow’s theorem is 
produced by consolidating separate ordinal 
rankings to a single ordering. This single out- 
come expresses the ordering for the entire set 
of individual orderings. The methodological 
individualism of the theorem is pronounced: 
starting units are discrete individuals and the 
social choice is some combination of alterna- 
tives ordered by these individuals. The com- 
bination rules of the theorem do not address 
either relations among the individuals or any 
conditions that might attach to the orderings. 
To introduce relational or conditional consider- 
ations would of course violate the defining 
features of Arrow’s theorem. But such consider- 


ations also lead us to a fuller understanding of 4 


collective choice. 

Suppose the presence of conditionals. Imag- 
ine a disconnected society, one where the 
conditions for rational .orderings are segments 
disjoined, for the moment, simply on whatever 
considerations produce conditions for order- 
ings. We can at first leave uninterpreted the 
ordering conditions, representing them with the 
notations x, y, Z. then, 


(1) x>faRbRc) 
(2) y>(bReRa) 
(3) z>(cRaRb). 


Or, each of the orderings, (1), (2), and (3), is 
valid on the terms of each respective condition, 
x, Y, Z. Hypothetical case: A set of proposals 
for managing one aspect of our energy prob- 
lems is introduced for collective resolution. The 
issue is a simple (and familiar) one. Available oil 
does. not meet current demands. The proposals 
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are these: a = reduce consumption; b = increase 
domestic production; c = increase imports. For 
illustrative purposes, assume what is almost 
never the case in the real world (but an 
assumption in Arrow’s theorem), that the alter- 
natives (a, b, c) are mutually exclusive. Society 
is now asked to settle on a policy, or social 
ordering, of the three alternatives without 
tradeoffs among any of them. 

The standard, unconditional outcome for 
such orderings in the tradition of combined 
collective choice is the cyclical majority: no 
ordering can be established for the entire 
society. But if the validating conditions express 
a warranted heterogeneity, then a way out of 
the cyclical majority may be available. The path 
out of the cycle requires the recognition of a 
distinction between logical dominance and ra- 
tional dominance. To simplify matters, suppose 
two clusters of conditions warrant the orderings 
of alternatives, Conditions x and y each support 
a different ordering (as represented by the 
subscripts—the notational system now follow- 
ing from Strasnick, 1976, 1977): 


(1) aRxb, bRya 
(2) bRxc, bRyc 
(3) aRxc, cR ya. 


The pattern of orderings expressed by (1), 
(2), and (3) are duplicates of Arrow’s combina- 
tion paradox, with one change: instead of 
individuals, the subscripts now represent justi- 
fying conditions. The orderings can also be 
expressed as 


x~(aRbRe) 
y>(bReRa}. 


Representative interpretations of x and y 
can be introduced without difficulty. Say that 
reduced consumption is justified (a > c) when 
alternative energy sources are readily available 
and weather is mild (no suffering caused by 
extreme cold, etc.). Increased imports are justi- 
fied (c > a) when there are no alternative 
energy sources and weather is harsh. To round 
out the picture, assume that x and y both 
contain a clause that permits a priority status 
for b >c, say that new reserves of fuel can be 
obtained with minimum government support of 
industry. 

The orderings in (1), (2), and (3) produce a 
decisive ordering when combined, in this case a 
over c; for the combination of orderings in (1) 
is a—I>b, in (2) it is b—-R>e (on Pareto), and 
for (3) it is a—R->c (on transitivity). If x and y 
were individuals, x would be the dictator in 
standard Arrow fashion @ > c dominates c >a 
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in the collective outcome). But x and y now 
represent conditions, not individuals. As condi- 
tions, x and y have a rational relationship 
unlike the arithmetical patterns of the com- 
bined orderings. Suppose that condition y, asa 
matter of general argument, is persuasive over 
condition x. On inductive reasoning, the evi- 
dence strongly favors condition y as the over- 
riding set of considerations: no effective alter- 
native energy sources exist, the winters look to 
be harsh, and so on, while no evidence supports 
condition x. Then, on rational considerations, y 
> x. But on the combined orderings, x logically 
dominates y as the decisive set. Since y >x on 
inductive reasoning, and x > y on logical 
combination, two reasoning systems exist. 

Suppose now not only that x > y, but that 
both x and y are valid conditions. Think now of 
a society heterogeneous on these two condi- 
tions, either spatially (e.g., geographical region- 
alism) or temporally disjoined policy needs 
over time). Conditions x and y express then an 
arrangement of conditions justifying different, 
separate orderings. We have, on the earlier 
pattern of orderings 


(1) x>/aRb); y>(bRa) 
(2) x-*(bRe); y>(bRe) 
(3) x-?(aRe); y>(cRa). 


Or, both a > b and b >a on their respéctive 
conditions; a > c and c > a similarly on, 
respectively, x and y; and only b >c isa single 
expression of social choice. The conditions 
which justify the preference orderings prohibit 
adding or combining the orderings. Only the 
satisfaction of the Pareto condition (a logical 
expression of spontaneous, as well as unani- 
mous, democracy) produces a social outcome 
where all choose one or another of the alterna- 
tives. Where the Pareto condition is not satis- 
fied, the society requires a variety of different 
orderings, each valid on local conditions. 

The social choice in such pluralistic settings 
cannot be a single ordering. A compound 
directive is required if heterogeneity is to be 
respected. Say (hypothetically) that the sunbelt 
areas of a society are rich in alternative energy 
sources, thus fulfilling condition x. Say also 
that the northern sectors have both harsh 
weather and restricted energy alternatives, or 
condition y. Then a rational rule expressing 
energy policy on the three alternatives can be, 
“Reduce consumption in the sunbelt areas, and 
increase imports in the northern sectors.” 
Stated as a formal directive, do (or give priority 
to) a when x; and do (or give priority to) c 
when y. The policy is not simple consumer 
choice. It is a directive policy variable with 
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justifying conditions. 

The recognition of compound directives 
formed from rational, rather than logical, domi- 
nance, articulates more fully the nature and 
limitations of Arrow’s theorem. In particular 
the strong fusing effects are put into relief. The 
general method of aggregation aims to combine 
separate orderings into a single expression. In 
voting, the metaphor is familiar: society, 
though ʻa collection of separate preferences, 
speaks with a single voice. But the utilitarian 
collapse of multiple values to a single value is 
also, in Arrow’s theorem, a reduction of reason 
to logic. The decisive set is a logical rather than 
a rational dominance. A society pluralistic 


_ across justifying conditions, one where dif- 


ferent reasons support different preferences in 
local areas, resists a single ordering on rational 
grounds. That the theorem imposes one anyway 
reveals again the indifference of the combina- 
tion rules to conditional orderings. The com- 
pound directive, on the other hand, represents 
the priority of rational systems in societies 
heterogeneous on supporting reasons. 

The use of compound directives avoids the 
combination paradox by avoiding combina- 
tions. Compound directives are rationally man- 
dated when good and strong reasons divide a 
society; and the presence of divisive reasons can 
sometimes favor compound directives on rules 
of equity, like “Respect local values.” Any 
beginning student of politics knows that a 
single policy line must sometimes be imposed 
on disparate views, both for rational and moral 
reasons. But not always. The strategy, for 
example, of “disjointed incrementalism” con- 
tains a strong emphasis on segmented policies: 


As an illustration, we may ask again whether 
anyone can say that he prefers, for example, 
unemployment to inflation or inflation to 
unemployment when they are in conflict? 
Some individuals think they know which they 
prefer, but it can quickly be shown that they 
cannot arrange even two such values in order of 
priority. Almost everyone prefers unemploy- 
ment to inflation if unemployment is small 
enough and inflation great enough. Yet almost 
everyone prefers inflation to unemployment if 
unemployment is great enough and inflation is 
small enough. One’s preferences between unem- 
ployment and inflation can therefore be ex- 
pressed as a set of trades or as a set of terms on 
which one is willingly exchanged for the other 
(Braybrooke and Lindblom, 1963, p. 88, em- 
phasis added). 


Or, in addition to simple tradeoffs, a rational 
ranking of alternatives can follow the basic 
form of a conditional: x > (a >b), y > {b >a). 
The incrementalist strategy is not unique in 
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accepting conditional orderings. Indeed, the 
unconditional rankings of Arrow’s theorem 
seem anomalous; the use of conditions, by 
contrast, appears more nearly the rational 
norm. The description of collective outcomes as 
a package of items (a) conditionally justified, 
and (b) connected internally on meta-rules 
recognizing local differences, is at least as 
familiar a sight in the public choice literature as 
the single-ordering outcomes of Arrow’s 
theorem. 

If conditions are contained within orderings, 
the combination rules of Arrow’s theorem can 
be maintained. But the outcomes may not 
satisfy the conditional requirements. Strasnick’s 
recent development of Arrow’s proof, still 
relying on the individualistic postulates, intro- 
duces a Social Unanimity Condition. The condi- 
tion maintains that “for any set of individual 
preferences, (a) the weak Pareto principle is to 
hold for any subset in a partitioning in that set. 
(b) If for some partitioning, the SPF (social 
preference function) prefers the same alterna- 
tive in each subset, then it will prefer that 
alternative for the unpartitioned set of prefer- 
ences as well” (Strasnick, 1976b, p. 251). This 
condition is similar to Robert Nozick’s “‘addi- 
tion condition,” which asserts that “if two 
distributions (over disjoint sets of individuals) 
are just then so is the distribution which 
consists of the combination of those two just 
distributions. (If the distribution on earth is 
just, and that on some planet of a distant star is 
just, then so is the sum distribution of the 
two)” (1974, p. 209). 

The “addition condition” requires that a 
predicate (outcome, value) assignable to all 
elements of some set, S, will also be assignable 
to the set consisting of the elements combined. 
The addition condition is an innocuous re-ex- 
pression of the Pareto principle when inter- 
preted in terms of unconditional orderings. But 
conditional orderings defy the addition condi- 
tion. Suppose, for example, that aRb is a just 
arrangement when aRc, and bRa is a just 
arrangement when cRa. Now consider the 
following orderings: 


(1) aRbRe 
(2) aRbRe 
(3) bRcRa 
(4) bReRa. 


Each of the partials, (1), (2), (3), and (4), is 


just on the conditions establishing just distribu- 


tions. But if we combine them, then we get: 
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(1) bRe (on Pareto) 
(2) cla (on the indifference condition) 
(3) bRa (on transitivity), 


The combination of the partials produces 
bRa when cla, an unjust arrangement under the 
terms set out for the partials. This exercise 
would be an empty demonstration in set theory 
were not a number of important concepts 
interpretable as conditional. “Justice” is among 
these concepts. Rawls’ difference principle 
(DP), for example, is “lexical” in unconnected 
societies, in a “simpler form” in well-connected 
societies. Formally, a lexical DP requires a 
sequential satisfaction of worst-off representa- 
tive persons, a simple DP justifies inequalities in 
general as they benefit the worst-off. A society 
pluralistic on connectedness will talerate sets of 
orderings like those illustrated above, thus 
requiring multiple senses of DP-type justice. 
Two societies, one connected and the other 
unconnected, can both be just on different 
interpretations of the DP. Yet adding their 
distributions will not necessarily produce a sum 
distribution that is just because of the effects of 
conditionals on outcomes. 

The lines of inquiry marked out by condi- 
tionals lead away from Arrow’s theorem in two 
ways. First, conditions may represent reasons 
that mandate local, not collective, orderings. 
Such segmented rationalities promise an alter- 
native to the collective rationality of the 
theorem. Second, the combination rules of the 
theorem may not dependably reproduce values 
maintained by conditions. Conditions may be 
non-additive even when they do not mandate 
local orderings. The non-additive status of 
conditions can restrict the power of the theo- 
rem to extend normative concepts from indivi- 
dual ordering to collective outcome: justice in 
the whole may not be identical to justice in 
parts still added to produce the whole. 

The moral implications of Arrow’s theorem 
suggest another line of inquiry on conditionals. 
We might ask—what, if any, are the conse- 
quences of introducing moral reasons as condi- 
tions for orderings? 


The Concept of Morality 


Three features of Arrow’s theorem delineate 
moral requirements. First, individuals in the 
starting conditions of the theorem are equal. 
No criteria are provided for a priority ranking 
of individual orderings. (No entitlements nor 
merit claims are entertained.) Second, the 
Pareto condition requires that unanimity 
among individuals be expressed without perver- 
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sion in the collective outcome. Third, no 
individual can impose his/her preferences on 
the entire society (the non-dictatorship condi- 
tion). Taken together, these three components 
suggest a familiar picture of morality composed 
of equality and autonomy (to realize goals 
without institutional or other-person impedi- 
ments). 

But a different, more elaborate concept of 
morality can be drawn up from recent moral 
philosophy. The haphazard career of “morali- 
ty” in twentieth-century Western philosophy is 
well known. Early positivists denied truth 
status to value statements, consigning them 
either to psychology as expressions of feeling 
(Ayer, 1946) or to sociology as causal ut- 
terances (Stevenson, 1944). The positivist rup- 
ture with long traditions of value cognitivism 
precipitated that familiar modern separation 
between morality and political science. If moral 
statements are not truth-functional, then value- 
neutrality is the proper goal of those seeking 
verifiable statements about politics (chronicled 
by Brecht, 1959; Urmson, 1968; MacIntyre, 
1966; Hudson, 1970). 

More recently, however, philosophical analy- 
sis has turned more productive methods on 
moral language. A rational, and sometimes 
cognitive, status has been granted to moral 
statements. Generalized reasons have replaced 
the older emotive and causal accounts of 
morality (Hare, 1952, 1965; Toulmin, 1960). 
Models of hypothetical choice, some rivaling 
any level of rigor in political inquiry, have been 
advanced as devices to produce moral principles 
and rules (Harsanyi, 1953, 1955, 1976; Rawls, 
1971). The revival of a rational component for 
morality introduces again the possibility of a 
moral-political nexus. We might ask, what 
features must types of political action have in 
order to qualify as moral action? 

Though contemporary moral philosophy is 
as heterogeneous as any interesting intellectual 
field, two features of morality can be found in 
virtually every recent point of view and a third 
expresses in moral form the equality recognized 
by Arrow and long maintained as important for 
the conditions of moral action. 


(1) Agency: Moral actions are performed inten- 
tionally, with volition and sufficient knowledge 
for responsibility. 

The “internal”? quality of moral action that 
agency establishes has been a fixture of moral 
systems since Plato. The importance of moral 
credit and blame establish the feature. Various 
formulae of coercion, ignorance, and absence of 
intention can excuse or defeat responsibility for 
action; and moral credit is typically withheld 
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from actions performed under duress, unknow- 
ingly, or unintentionally. The role of agency in 
morality is not free of controversy. Coercing-to- 
morality is a troublesome issue, made more 
complicated by recent elaborations of power. 
The simple model of direct force easily defines 
out moral predicates: someone beaten into the 
performance of a good (or bad) deed hardly 
qualifies as a Good (or bad) Samaritan. But the 
manipulation of agendas and general conditions 
is less easily excluded from agency. If, for 
example, alternatives of choice, a, b, c, are 
restricted to a, b, then the agent who chooses a 
> b can still in some sense be said to have been 
controlled and to have acted intentionally, 
volitionally, and (in an even more weakened 
sense) knowledgeably.? 

The complications of agency in morality do 
not, however, expel the feature from the 
concept of morality. A morality without at 
least a modified sense of agency simply could 
not be a morality; and the feature coalesces 
with the next two components to present a 
reasonably coherent concept of morality. 


(2) Reason-supervenience: Moral directives are 
warranted by reasons. 

Reasons are needed in moral thought and 
action because, among other considerations, 
they separate and support moral alternatives— 
why one ought to do @ rather than b. A 
reasonless directive would have nothing to 
recommend it over other directives. Like agen- 
cy, however, reasons are complicated items in 
moral theory. Some have maintained that (al- 
most) anything is a reason if one is prepared to 
universalize it. On such a view, the freedom to 
choose basic devices to justify actions is wide, 
subject only to the test of sincerity—not mak- 
ing an exception for oneself if one turns out to 
be the victim rather than the beneficiary of the 
justifying system (Hare, 1965). Others maintain 
that reasons must satisfy some wider sense of 
validity, such as causal adequacy, intelligibility, 
and relevance (Foot, 1958). This latter view 
weighs the social dependence of reasons more 
heavily. But the recognition of reasons in moral 
discourse has, on both views, two important 
consequences for our understanding of morali- 
ty. 

First, some form of consistency replaces 


2Recent discussions of indirect power by Bachrach 
and Baratz (1962) and Lukes (1974) elaborate this 
problem. All who treat the general theme of agenda 
control, however, are more pessimistic about the 
undesirable effects of indirect power on moral actions 
than I am in my brief remarks in the text here. 
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arbitrary actions. The primitive thought that 
“anything goes” in morality is at least re- 
stricted. Though whether elaborations on con- 
sistency can (Gewirth, 1978) or cannot (Hare, 
1965) arbitrate types of moral principles is 
unsettled, moral directives are bound by at least 
some formal requirements of rational discourse. 
Second, moral accord requires, for its full 
realization, an agreement on reasons as well as 
directives. Here the attachment of agency am- 
plifies the point. Think of a moral individual 
(1) who opposes abortion on reasons drawn 
from fetal rights. Now suppose a second indivi- 
dual (2), also opposed to abortion but on 
different convictions: that zero-growth popula- 
tion trends suggest a need for additional births 
to supply future inductees for the military. 
Individual (1) will likely be pleased at the 
no-abortion conclusion of (2), but appalled at 
the supporting reasons. Individuals (1) and (2) 
are not in full moral agreement—the moral 
accord is faulty—because of different reasons 
for their moral conclusions on what to do. 
Think of one as the moral instructor of the 
other. The moral lesson will have been incom- 
pletely consumed if the pupil does not under- 
stand why something is to be done in collabora- 
tion with what is to be done. 


(3) Equality: All moral agents are equal in 
their capacity to consume moral goods. 
Equality is often developed as a pair of 
concepts opposed along a single axis. One pair 
is (a) a procedural or logical norm requiring 
similar treatment for similar cases, and (b) a 
substantive rule of morality or justice requiring 
equal treatment on certain items (e.g., rights). 
Another pair is (a) equality of opportunity, and 
(b) equality of distribution (or outcome). Let 
us say here only that moral systems presume 
equal capacity among moral agents for the 
consumption of goods designated as moral. 
Examples of moral goods in Western societies 
include life, certain liberties, guarantees of 
political participation. Though unequal distri- 
butions of such goods do occur, the inequality 
is not typically justified in terms of diminished 
capacity among the moral agents so deprived. 
An inequality in the distribution of economic 
goods, however, can be defended by unequal 
capacity (taste, need, preference). Thus the 
moral status of, say, due process of law is 
expressed in terms of its assignment to all 
rational members of society; and the non-moral 
status of fashionable clothing is indicated both 
by its divisible allocation and the absence of 
outrage that some have it while others do not. 
Equality is notoriously difficult to maintain 
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and justify as a general principle for social 
arrangements. But three observations support 
its central status in morality. First, economic 


_ inequalities are frequently conjoined with fixed 


equality on moral items. Rawls is merely the 
most recent figure to separate a moral good 
(liberty—the first principle, and equally distri- 
buted) from unequal social arrangements (the 
difference principle). The tradition of equal 
justice distinct from economic considerations 
goes back to Magna Carta and beyond. Second, 
warranted inequalities in society are often 
established from a baseline of moral equality. 
Sometimes unequal economic distributions are 
formally derived from equal starting conditions 
(e.g, Rawls’ “original position,” 1971, pp. 19, 
136—42; Harsanyi’s equi-probability of being 
anyone else in society, 1975, p. 598).3 Even 
when moral claims must be adjusted to unequal 
arrangements in the face of competing claims or 
moral criteria, moral locations are settled by 
theories of distributive justice on the presump- 
tion of initial equality among moral agents 
(survey in Rescher, 1966). The absence of equal 
capacity would make unintelligible all such 
efforts to maintain equality or justify inequali- 
ties, Third, institutions frequently recognize the 
distinctions between moral and non-moral 
goods by imposing different requirements in 
each case for justifying inequalities. The United 
States Supreme Court, for example: while 
interest-oriented issues are subject only to a 
“rational relationship” test, when fundamental 
Tights or invidious distinctions are at issue the 
Court imposes the test of “strict judicial scru- 
tiny.” Students of the law learn early that 


_ inequalities acceptable on a “rational relation- 


ship” test can be judged arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted when “strict judicial scrutiny” is ap- 
plied. Or, equality on moral items (rights, race, 
national origin) can be overridden only on the 
strongest of social needs (e.g., “compelling state 
interest”). 

These three components of morality—agen- 
cy, reason-supervenience, and equality—are sim- 
ple devices. The first is necessary to all moral 
systems, the second to those with rational 
status, and the third is a condition that has 
both a long tradition in moral philosophy 
(Rousseau, Kant, Baier, Rawls) and practical 
expression in social institutions. They are skele- 


3The scope of “equality” is demonstrated yet 
another way with the recognition that Rawls’ equality 
is used to derive what he claims are two non-utilitarian 
principles of justice, while Harsanyi uses equality to 
justify, contra Rawls, the utilitarian distribution of 
maximum average utility. 
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tal items even when combined, in no way 
providing a fleshed-out system of morality. 
They are also strongly coherent. Each com- 
ponent draws heavily on the others (“agency” 
interpreted by “reasons” and “equality”; 
“equality” depending upon “agency,” and so 
on), so that they form a close and overlapping 
network of integrated parts not extending 
powerfully as separate concepts. Yet the small 
package they provide is an effective device to 
establish distinctions between arithmetical and 
moral outcomes in Arrow’s theorem. 


Moral Outcomes 


Think of two alternative actions, a and b, as 
the focus of moral choice. If supporting reasons 
are a defining component of moral direction, 
then a moral deliberation on a versus b will 
explore the reasons supporting each course of 
action. Though no conclusive status may be 
assignable to a or b, a moral choice will select 
the alternative with the stronger supporting 
reasons. Let d and e be sets of reasons 
supporting, respectively, a and b. Then fa >b) 
= (d > e), and (b >a) (e >d). Example: if a 
= abortion-on-demand and b = no abortion, 
then the moral settlement of a or b will be 
negotiated through the arguments, rules, princi- 
ples, utilities, physical states, and so on, which 
produce sets of persuasive reasons for the 
alternative proposals. 

The introduction of reasons to orderings 
reveals more sharply the distinctions between 
types of collective outcomes. Two have been 
identified so far. The first is the unconditional 
combination of Arrow’s theorem. The second is 
the compound outcome of conditional order- 
ings. Reasoned orderings are also conditional 
orderings. But a moral choice cannot be con- 
tent with the establishment of separate justify- 
ing conditions. Compound directives reflect and 
respect heterogeneous conditions. At issue in a 
moral outcome, by contrast, is which reason 
set, d or e, is rationally dominant. A successful 
conclusion of moral deliberation would be d > 
e or e >d, with the consequent establishment 
of an ordering priority between a or b. 

Why? Because of what we mean by morality. 
If the defining components of morality are to 
be maintained, a moral outcome is the product 
of shared reasons among moral equals. Many 
standard political forms are successful without 
such demanding requirements. Bargaining, for 
example, may be consummated without shared 
reasons, (Each party to the transaction may 
have a different reason for assenting to the 
bargain.) Or power may be characterized by 
coercive resolutions of disagreement over both 
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reasons and actions. Efforts at moral resolution, 
however, must produce collective outcomes 
through rational persuasion if an accord on 
reasons is to be insured. The need to establish a 
reasoned priority among alternatives marks off 
moral outcomes as fusing efforts, where, unlike 
compound directives, the conditions for order- 
ings are themselves the material for orderings 
(as contrasted with Sén’s “ranking of rankings,” 
1974, 1977). 

The fusing formulae for reasons, however, 
are unlike the arithmetical combinations of 
Arrow’s theorem. A collective outcome in 
Arrow’s theorem is produced from counting the 
ordinal arrangements of alternatives set by 
individuals. The absence of cardinal scales 
prohibits adding numerical weights for the 
alternatives. But a collective outcome is still an 
arithmetical function of a preponderance of 
rank-orders. If, for example, a >b >c and b > 
c > a are “summed,” the b—R-c, a—I>c 
outcomes are simple combinations of the indivi- 
dual ordinal rankings. Reasons, however, can- 
not be counted or summed. The reasoned 
determination of abortion versus no-abortion is 
not a matter of combining ordered units, but of 
exploring the considerations supporting one 
course of action versus another. The non-addi- 
tive logic of reasons is clearly expressed in 
judicial decisions. Imagine the absurdity of a 
legal outcome produced simply from counting 
the number of earlier decisions on an issue. A 
moral outcome, like a legal outcome, is negoti- 
ated through rules, arguments, and evidence, 


not through numerically collecting rank-orders. . 


The non-additive logic of reasoned outcomes 
supports intuitive feelings that morality is not a 
matter of mere numbers. That a preponderance 
of individuals endorses a point of view seems 
never enough, in itself, to establish the morality 
of the point of view. The hostility of morality 
to additive formulae is explained by the super- 
venience of moral outcomes on reasons. But, 
also, a distinction is suggested between prefer- 
ences and choices, or even picking and choosing 
(Reynolds and Paris, 1979; Ullmann-Margalit 
and Morgenbesser, 1977). Arrow’s individuals 
order alternatives, nothing more. No reasons are 
advanced to justify the primitive preferences 
expressed in the ordinal rankings. Moral agents, 
by contrast, choose on the basis of reasoned 
considerations. The rational basis of moral 
choice is revealed through supporting reasons. 
The introduction of moral considerations to the 
theorem thus provides a rational feature to the 
initial orderings, based on choice, that is not 
present in the unsupported preferences of 
Arrow’s individuals. 

Reasons also grant a prescriptive status to 
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moral outcomes not found in additive out- 
comes. A reason to do a rather than some rival 
alternative is a rational appeal for all to do a. 
The universalizing power of reasons has been 
duly noted in the literature (Hare, 1965; 
Gewirth, 1978). A reason for an action is 
prescriptive for a class of relevantly similar 
agents, never restricted to a particular person or 
situation. The individuals in Arrow’s theorem, 
however, order alternatives with no normative 
force on others. Indeed, the orderings are 
logically independent of one another. A moral 
outcome, representing a rational dominance of 
one set of reasons, is unifying—a prescription 
for all moral agents to act in accordance with 
the outcome. Arrow’s conditions and composi- 
tion rules produce only a descriptive outcome, 
one which adequately or inadequately com- 
bines an. array of logically discrete orderings 
with no prescriptive force. 

If the initial conditions and the additive 
composition rules of Arrow’s theorem are 
inhospitable to morality, then it is reasonable 
to inquire about the sources of moral concern 
in the theorem. A second look, with the 
components of morality outlined here, suggests 
that they are imported from outside the basic 
features of the theorem. The original axioms of 
the theorem—transitivity, pair-wise compari- 
sons, and connectivity—provide no moral cri- 
teria. The moral concerns of the theorem are 
located in the equality assumption and in two 
of the initial conditions: the Pareto condition 
and the non-dictatorship condition. The deci- 
sive moral condition—the one which mandates 
intransitivity by its maintenance—is non-dicta- 
torship. But the question is: why on the 
assumptions and postulates of Arrow’s theory 
of social choice (or preference) is the imposi- 
tion of one individual’s ordering on another 
morally undesirable? 

The moral repugnance of individual domi- 
nance is clear on a recognition of requirements 
in the concept of morality. Moral direction, as 
amplified specifically by “agency” and “reason- 
supervenience,” demands an agreement on sup- 
porting reasons as well as actions. Dominance, 
by definition, represents behavioral compliance 
without an agreement on reasons. Or, as com- 
monly understood, an authority dominates a 
respondent if compliance is obtained without 
agreement. (Both “power” and “exchange” can 
be dominant events—see Baldwin, 1979; also 
Wolff, 1970, and Reiman, 1972, for “morality” 
and “authority.”) The dictator is morally un- 
satisfactory because he imposes his will on 
others against their own reasoned beliefs/con- 
victions. So, though the dictator may secure ° 
behavioral compliance, he has not obtained 
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moral accord because he overrides reasoned 
resistance to his directives. If the respondent, as 
an agent, shares the dictator’s reasons for acting 
and complies with the directive because of 
these reasons, then the dictator is no longer a 
dictator and the requirements of morality have 
been fulfilled. 

This well-known (and abbreviated) account 
of why dictators are not moral figures, or any 
other explanation of the immorality of dicta- 
torship, cannot be drawn up from the features 
of Arrow’s theorem. The theorem is too spare 
for morality. All social or relational attributes 
are prohibited. Each individual is conceptually 
isolated from every other. (No interpersonal 
comparisons occur in the original theorem.) 
Though the alternatives to be ordered are 
defined by the universe of available items (on 
the “feasibility” interpretation of “the inde- 
pendence of irrelevant alternatives”), each indi- 
vidual is simply a mathematically discrete unit, 
uninterpreted and thus without social content. 
The only connection these individuals have 
with one another is by means of the additive 
combination rules that produce a single joint 
ordering. The theorem, in short, operates with 
numerical terms. No trace of human needs, 
wants, or patterns of reasoning can be found. 
As a consequence, no moral features obtain— 
only logical postulates and patterns. 

The other visible exceptions to the absence 
of moral concepts in the defining features of 
the theorem are the equality assumption and 
the Pareto condition. But now it is clearer that 
these assumptions are also primarily numerical 
or logical postulates, not full-fledged moral 
axioms. A moral sense of equality would be 


=- formed on the idea of moral agents alike in 


their access to moral goods. The Kantian 
noumenal agent expresses such equality. Be- 
cause of attributes assigned to human figures, in 
particular those universally shared by all ration- 
al agents, equality is accepted as the proper first 
condition of morality. But Arrow’s individuals 
share nothing but numerical equality. They are 
equal not as moral creatures are equal, in their 
shared capacity for moral goods, but as mathe- 
matical entities are equal: equal magnitudes 
under the combining rules of mathematics. 
There is nothing antagonistic to moral equality 
in the idea of mathematical equality. The 
absence of priorities among individuals is an 
important formal component in morality. But 
equality in mathematics is not moral equality 
until the features of moral agency are attached. 
The same points can be scored against the 
Pareto condition. The non-perverse expression 
of unanimity in outcomes is without moral 
status because the expression fails to reflect 
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whatever reasons may support the correspon- 
dence of orderings. A mathematical, rather than 
a moral, accord is insured by the Pareto rule. 
Like equality, the outline of a moral concept is 
present in the Pareto condition. But the outline 
is not the concept. 

Moral concerns imported from foreign 
sources are, of course, still moral concerns. But 
foreign imports can also bring in foreign values. 
Such values are difficult to resist if a theorem 
requires external concepts as a consequence of 
its internal logic. Arrow’s decisive set is not a 
dictator without moral considerations; and the 
non-dictatorship condition can be sustained 
only on an endorsement of moral points of 
view. Moral terms, however, force a modifica- 
tion of the theorem. Morality requires that 
rational agents order alternatives for reasons. 
But if reasons are accepted into the theorem, 
then the basic combination rules of the theo- 
rem must give way; for reasons, as we have 
seen, are non-additive considerations. And if 
the combination rules are replaced by argumen- 
tative synthesis, then the theorem is gone. The 
tich implications of moral outcomes can now 
be appreciated. Moral reasoning is not a solu- ` 
tion to Arrow’s paradox, for its employment 
requires a rejection of some basic conditions of 
the theorem. But a major condition, the re- 
sistance to dictatorship, is moral, not logical; 
and this resistance is precisely what produces 
the intransitive ordering in outcomes. Thus the 
paradox that the theorem exposes is parasitic 
on the acceptance of a moral point of view. 
What we have seen is that this moral point of 
view is undeveloped within the theorem be- 
cause of the mathematical/logical form of the 
theorem’s defining features. Once this moral 
point of view is developed, however, it imposes 
novel lines of inquiry away from the basic ideas 
of collective choice found in Arrow’s theorem. 


Heterogeneity and Fusion 
in Social Choice 


Arrow’s theorem is the apotheosis of uncon- 
ditional combinations. Two types of condition- 
al outcomes, however, satisfy the requirements 
of collective rationality. One is the compound 
outcome that authenticates local orderings by 
means of meta-rules. The other, represented by 
moral reasons, fulfills the incomplete moral 
concerns of the theorem. Several conclusions 
follow from the recognition of these two 
alternative types of collective outcome. 

(1) Conditional orderings are closer in spirit 
and logic to the terms set out by Arrow than 
are many other alternatives to the theorem. 
Conditionals do not introduce intensity mea- 
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sures (e.g., Borda scales), holistic terms that 
impose settlements from the collective to the 
individual level (e.g., the state as an organic 
whole), or any of the relational factors that give 
up the simple (atomistic) individualism of the 
theorem (e.g., custom, social rules, statute law, 
etc.). The conditions introduced here are at- 
tached to individual orderings conceptually 
distinct from each other and ordinally arranged. 

(2) Yet, in spite of the affinity of condition- 
als for the general framework of the theorem, 
their introduction qualifies the methodological 
individualism on which the theorem is based. 
Arrow’s individuals are atomistic units, arrang- 
ing alternatives from isolated values. Social 
outcomes are the combined products of indivi- 
dual rankings. But if individuals, as individuals, 
rank on conditions, then the standard aphorism 
of methodological individualism—“the whole is 
equal to the sum of its parts”—permits emer- 
gent values, and is not even always true. Wholes 
may be unrepresentative sums, failing to repro- 
duce values found in constitutive parts. Or 
wholes may be outcomes from non-additive 
composition rules. 

(3) The magic of collective rationality with- 
out arithmetical combinations is accomplished 
in two quite different ways with the use of 
conditional orderings: 


(a) The compound directive gives up both 
transitivity as a measure of collective ration- 
ality and the composition rules of the 
theorem. Since the outcome of Arrow’s 
theorem is a single ordering for the entire set 
of individuals, transitivity is, under- 
standably, a feature of this ordering. Com- 
pound directives are meta-rules authenticat- 
ing multiple orderings on different warrant- 
ing conditions. Each conditional ordering is 
transitive. But they are not combined. Thus 
there may be no single transitive ordering 
representing the collective outcome. The 
outcome, however, is no less rational in the 
absence of transitivity. Indeed, if pluralism is 
warranted, then the imposition of a single 
ordering would itself be irrational. 

(b) A moral outcome maintains transi- 
tivity but gives up the composition rules. 
Arrow’s theorem produces (when transitivity 
is maintained) a logical rationality not equi- 
valent to an outcome dominant on persua- 
sive reasons. When the concept of morality is 
introduced to the theorem, the outcome is 
like Arrow’s outcome in the singularity of 
the final ordering, but unlike Arrow’s out- 
come in its rational rather than logical 
dominance. Indeed, a truer sense of collec- 
tive rationality is achieved through reasoned 
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synthesis than through the arithmetical com- 
binations of Arrow’s theorem. The outcome 
can express a transitive ordering and be the 
product of reasoned deliberation. 


(4) Both uses of conditional orderings intro- 
duce more complex and interesting senses of 
rationality than found in Arrow’s theorem. The 
compound directive stresses the rationality of 
heterogeneity in opposition to combinations. 
Moral outcomes emphasize reasoned outcomes, 
But of the two, moral considerations promote 
the stronger alternatives to Arrow’s version of 
collective choice by calling into question the 
notion of an “individual.” Morality interprets 
this term beyond its primitive logical status in 
the theorem, enriching it with human agency. 
Various efforts have been made to expand the 
individual in Arrow’s theorem. Prominent 
among these expansionist efforts is the moral 
notion of “extended sympathy” (Sen, 1977; 
Arrow, 1977). But if the arguments here are 
correct, at the end of all moral extensions of 
the individual are new senses of fusion and 
collective outcomes. 

(5) Neither development of conditional or- 
derings is a solution to the paradox Arrow 
offers us. No surprise here, for a really good 
paradox should be airtight to begin with—no 
escape as long as the defining terms are main- 
tained. The strategy employed here has been to 
restrict and put into relief the scope of the 
theorem while staying as close as possible to its 
rational and moral dimensions. The result of 
such a strategy should, if successful, disclose 
the location of the theorem in a pattern or 
tradition of thought. No less has been ac- 
complished here, though requiring more specu- 
lative observation. 

Arrow’s theorem, in its definitions and rules, 
expresses a relationship of the individual to the 
society that has dominated political theory at 
least since the seventeenth century. Some have 
identified the basic social form as a market 
model of possessive individuals (Macpherson, 
1967, 1973, pp. 25—31). The reliance on 
simple preferences, unconstrained and without 
justifying reasons, is. certainly a part of any 
market model. But the more basic form is that 
of a collection of autonomous individuals con- 
stituting a society with no features beyond 
those provided by combining the individuals as 
discrete units. The legacy is Hobbes, Mill, and, 
especially, Bentham.* Arrow’s theorem repre- 


4A representative statement in the tradition of the 
numerical society, by Jeremy Bentham (1832): “The 
community is a fictitious body, composed of individu- 
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sents the logical extremes of that tradition, its 


distinctive assumptions and rules of social order ` 


transformed into a rational and moral dilemma. 

A longer tradition puts into narrow relief the 
singular individualism of this legacy. Aristotle 
conceives of individuals as inseparable from the 
polis, and the polis as an extension of common 
understandings among individuals. The lines of 
inquiry away from the theorem lead as much to 
this classical past as to the present. The organic 
society of Aristotle’s political philosophy sug- 
gests exactly those alternative relationships of 
individual and society that avoid both the 
rational and moral dilemmas that Arrow’s 
theorem so powerfully demonstrates. That at 
least one fusion of the individual with society 
can fulfill moral as well as rational concerns is 
an important disclosure, not least to those main 
lines of recent democratic thought that have for 
centuries relied on the individualistic assump- 
tions of Arrow’s theorem, 
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John Rawls considers his Theory of Justice to be in the Kantian tradition. Generally there seems 
to be agreement among Rawls’ critics that at least with respect to the procedural formulation of 
the principles of justice, it is difficult to call Rawls’ position Kantian. In this article I will argue 
that Rawls’ Kantianism is best understood as providing a motive source for acting upon known just 
standards of conduct. In this regard Rawls can be read as synthesizing aspects of Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics and Kant’s moral reasoning to provide the rationale to explain why an 
individual who knows what is morally correct conduct in a given situation, makes such knowledge 
the source of his action. Demonstrating the Aristotelean roots of Rawls’ Kantianism with respect 
to the problem of motivation for just conduct helps one understand how Kant’s moral theory can 
be viewed in Rawls’ words not as a “morality of austere command but... [as] ... an ethic of 
mutual respect and self esteem” (1971, p. 251). Secondly, this view of Kant provides the basis for 
understanding the anti-corporatist aspect of Rawls’ political theory that my reading of Rawls 











makes necessary. 


John Rawls (1971, p. 257) considers his 
Theory of Justice to be in the Kantian tradi- 
tion. Generally there seems to be agreement 
among Rawls’ critics that, at least with respect 
to the procedural formulation of the principles 
of justice, it is difficult to call Rawls’ position 
Kantian.! Kant’s conception of practical reason 
holds that reason must determine ethical princi- 
ples of conduct apart from considerations of 
inclination and interest (1948, pp. 71—74). 
Rawls’ notion of the original position derives 
principles of right conduct from within a 
thought context that makes interest and in- 
clination paramount objects of concern. Rawls’ 
original position is a state of mind in which 
individuals choose principles of conduct from 
behind a veil of ignorance (1971, pp. 136—42). 
In the original position one is assumed to lack 
knowledge of the conditions of one’s life in 
society: one is unaware of one’s potential 
opportunities, talents, goals, chances of success, 
etc., and must choose principles of conduct 
that would be best for oneself, given the 
intention to maximize the possession of pri- 
mary goods (Rawls, 1971, pp. 17—22). The 
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ISee especially Johnson (1974), Darwall (1976), 
and Levine (1974). Rawls’ most important replies to 
= critics of his Kantianism are found in Rawls (1975, 
1977). 


primary goods such as liberties, rights, income, 
powers, and self-respect are the resources which 
people use to realize their personal life plans 
(Rawls, 1971, p. 92). Persons engaged in moral 
deliberation from within the perspective of the 
original position try to assume a neutral posture 
toward the various interests they know consti- 
tute the domain of human motivation. Conse- 
quently, people in the original position do not 
conceive of the principles of justice with the 
intention of giving themselves an advantage in 
attaining any specific interest, but rather they 
seek to find principles which would insure ease 
of access to any one of the diverse interests that 
they might, once outside the original position, 
assume for themselves. Interest considerations 
are thus primary matters of concern, and 
instead of a Kantian categorical imperative (a 
rule of morality that should be observed for its 
own sake, since it is a statement of the most 
moral position acceptable to rational people 
(1948, pp. 69—71), . Rawls derives a hypo- 
thetical imperative in the original position. A 
hypothetical imperative takes the form that if 
y, the intended interest, is known, then an x, or 
a correct means, must be used to achieve y 
(Kant, 1948, p. 82). Conceived in these terms, 
Rawls’ principles of justice are understood as 


- means to achieving any one of a wide variety of 


interests that one could choose once outside 
the original position in everyday life. ` 

But as Dworkin argues (1979, p. 43), the 
original position is allowed to take on “too 
much of a life of its own in [The Theory of 
Justice]. Consequently, the part of the Theo- 
ry of Justice that explains the motivational 
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environment conducive to supporting principles 
of justice is often overlooked. Rawls himself 
anticipates this problem when he writes that 


The motivation of the persons in the original 
position must not be confused with the motiva- 
tion of persons in everyday life who accept the 
principles that would be chosen and who have 
the corresponding sense of justice. In practical 
affairs an individual does have knowledge of his 
situation and he can, if he wishes, exploit 
contingencies to his advantage. Should his sense 
of justice move him to act on the principles of 
tight that would be adopted in the original 
position, his desires and aims are surely not 
egoistic. He voluntarily takes on the limitations 
expressed by this interpretation of the moral 
point of view (1971, p. 148). 


Thus even when one has knowledge of what 
constitutes just conduct for a given situation, 
unless a motivation exists (what Rawls refers to 
as a “sense of justice’) to act upon this 
knowledge, the individual could be moved by 
self-interested. considerations totally in contra- 
diction to moral knowledge. 

I will argue that Rawls tries to explain the 
motivation for just conduct outside the original 
position, and in doing so Rawls, unlike Kant, 
clarifies the nature of the motivation for 
support of moral precepts in day-to-day life. In 
this regard, Rawls can be read as synthesizing 
aspects of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics and 
Kant’s moral.reasoning to provide the rationale 
to explain why an individual who knows what 
is morally correct conduct in a given situation, 
makes such knowledge the source of action. 
This discussion is important for several reasons. 
First, demonstrating the Aristotelean roots of 
Rawls’ Kantianism with respect to the problem 
of motivation for just conduct helps one 
understand how Rawls could describe Kant’s 
moral theory not as “a morality of austere 
command but ... [as] ... an ethic of mutual 
respect and self-esteem” (1971, p. 256). Sec- 
ondly, this view of Kant provides the basis for 
understanding the anti-corporatist aspect of 
Rawls’ political theory. In particular, Rawls’ 
well-ordered society is a form of pluralism that 
synthesizes communal ideals with individual 
liberty while avoiding the impediments of 
modern-day interest-group liberalism as under- 
stood by Lowi (1969) and others (such as 
Garson, 1971). 

In the following article, the first section will 
discuss Kant’s moral vision and the difficulties 
he faces in discerning a motivation for moral 
conduct. The second and third sections will 
discuss Aristotle’s moral vision, especially as it 
pertains to Aristotle’s understanding of friend- 
ship and to Rawls’ use of this view of friendship 
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to provide motivational content to his own 
ethical theory. The third section will also 
discuss the difference between Rawls and Kant 
in relation to a motivation for just conduct. 
The final section will discuss the type of 
pluralism suggested by my view of Rawls. 


Kant’s Moral Vision 


In Kant, the motivation to conform activity 
to ethical principles is best understood from the 
standpoint of the relationship between reason 
and desire. Rational men define universal rules 
of conduct, called categorical imperatives 
(Kant, 1948, pp. 69—71). Necessarily, these 
rules must be conceived apart from matters of 
interest or inclination; otherwise, they would 
merely serve as rationalizations for self-interest. 
These rationalizations portray self-interested 
concerns as containing a moral validity of their 
own, and this is a contradiction which no 
rational person could accept. Consequently, 
reason must discern universal principles of right 
conduct (moral maxims) without regard for any 
particular end or desire at issue in a given 
situation where the moral maxim is considered 
relevant (Kant, 1948, pp. 67—68). Moreover, 
even when the question of the purity of moral 
knowledge is put aside, one finds for Kant 
(1948, p. 63) that reason is an ineffective 
faculty for realizing the goals of desire at times 
when these goals are paramount and legitimate 
objectives. It is far better to follow one’s 
instincts to achieve ends rooted in desire and 
interest, for instinct is nature’s means for 
realizing the twin goals of happiness and plea- 
sure. 

One should not interpret, as some have,? the 
dichotomy between reason and instinct to 
imply an irresolvable conflict between the 
forces of morality as contained in the moral 
maxims and the forces of desire as known by 
the drives for pleasure and happiness. Actually, 
Kant can be construed as claiming that life 
should be understood from two different, but 
integratable perspectives. In one viewpoint hu- 
man life is understood as belonging to the 
sensible world. From this perspective the indivi- 
dual operates within the context of the laws of 
nature which chart the relationship between the 
structure of desire, the empirical environment 
in which the desires are elicited, and the 
behaviors that seem to follow as necessary 
correlates of the effort to achieve the goals 


2See, for instance, Sullivan (1974) and see Wolff 
(1973) for a refutation of views like Sullivan’s. 
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posited by desire (Kant, 1966, pp. 153-71; 
1948, pp. 118-21). In the other (noumenal) 
viewpoint, human beings conceive of them- 
selves as free from external, determining fac- 
tors. From this perspective the individual uses 
the power of reason to discern the concepts 
that put the ideas of sense under a meaningful 
set of rules. In particular, the individual has the 
power to organize his life so it is in keeping 
with the moral laws reason posits for all 
rational beings (Kant, 1966, pp. 194—202; 
1948, pp. 118-21). Thus the individual who 
understands the impact of the laws of nature or 
the sensuous world on his life can arrange his 
life in terms of the moral perspective he 
chooses as a rational and free agent, without 
causing tension between the two viewpoints.3 
For example, anyone who is likely to succumb 
to improper sexual advances should strive, if 
choosing to act in accordance with the moral 
maxims concerning sexual conduct, to avoid 
situations in which such advances are likely to 
be made. 

But what would motivate a person to follow 
a course of action in which the synthesis of the 
two viewpoints occurred? Especially, why 
would anyone seek a moral synthesis where the 
motivation of the empirical self for happiness is 
so compelling and yet where the motivation of 
the noumenal self seems to be much less 
tangible? For Kant (1948, p. 68), the motiva- 
tion to abide by moral laws is the knowledge 
that these laws themselves are the most valid, 
most moral form of conduct one can choose. 
Such knowledge presumably breeds reverence 
and respect for the moral law. Having acquired 
this understanding, one can become a free 
human being, able to make moral choices and 
live with the dignity which proper moral 
actions bestow on men.* Thus knowledge of 
moral truths alone should be the foundation for 


3] infer this position from the following statement 
in Kant, realizing of course that my view is an 
inference not supported by a direct statement. “We 
see now that when we think of ourselves as free, we 
transfer ourselves into the intelligible world as mem- 
bers and recognize the autonomy of the will together 
with its consequence—morality; whereas when we 
think oursleves as under obligation, we look upon 
ourselves as belonging to the sensible world and yet to 
the intelligible world at the same time” (1948, p. 
121). For a supporting interpretation, see Galston 
(1975) and Wolff (1973, pp. 118-38). 


4in this regard Kant says (1948, pp. 114-15), “All 
concepts, therefore, and with them all principles, 
though they may be possible apriori refer nevertheless 
to empirical intuitions, that is, the data of a possible 
experience.” 
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an interest in moral laws, and, as Kant says, 
once a person recognizes the existence of such 
laws, “[a person} must necessarily take an 
interest in it [moral law] ” (1948, p. 117). 

Nonetheless, it is difficult to understand 
how an interest in morality could derive solely 
from a recognition of moral laws themselves. 
Unless the individual is firmly committed to a 
goal toward which the moral laws contribute, it 
is unclear what practical motivation a person 
would have for abiding by moral laws. Of 
course, to introduce a goal toward which the 
moral maxims are considered contributory 
would appear, at first, to violate the idea of the 
moral laws as non-instrumental and as truths 
independent of any end. Nonetheless it is 
conceivable that resort to the categorical im- 
perative can contribute to desirable results, 
results which in fact are so overwhelming and 
pleasing in nature that people would naturally 
accept them. When Kant (1948, pp. 95—96) 
introduces the maxim to “act in such a way 
that you always treat humanity, whether in 
your own person or in the person of any other, 
never simply as a means, but always at the same 
time as an end,” he suggests an end, posited by 
reason (and not desire) toward which human 
conduct should aim and toward which moral 
maxims should contribute. 

This maxim, no doubt, requires one to act 
toward others from the standpoint of universal 
mules of ethical conduct. But will people be 
motivated to do so if they fail to appreciate 
other human lives for the unique qualities and 
characteristics that constitute human existence? 
It is my view that support for the maxim to 
treat others as ends is always dependent upon 
peoples’ appreciation of other human lives as 
embodying those qualities deserving of respect. 
When this awareness exists, the goal toward 
which universal moral rules contribute (to treat 
others as ends) is given concrete form. Further, 
it is almost axiomatic that when the maxim to 
treat others as ends is defined in terms of 
concrete and tangible possibilities of real hu- 
man lives, the goal toward which moral rules 
contribute is clarified and the motive for 
supporting such rules is strengthened. Conse- 
quently, as a crucial step in creating the 
conditions conducive to encouraging a motive 
for supporting moral conduct, it is necessary 
that the maxim to treat others as ends be given 
a material form.5 If this maxim were realized, 
what sorts of objectives would be pursued and 


5For an excellent approach to this question, see 
Auxter (1979, pp. 125-32). 
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within what types of experiential contexts 
would pursuit of such objectives take place? 

In the next section I will introduce 
Aristotle’s notion of private and civil friend- 
ship. Throughout the discussion I will show 
those sections of Aristotle’s writings which can 
provide Kant’s thought with the motivational 
support for his concept of moral laws, and I 
will also argue that Rawls’ thought represents a 
synthesis of Kant and Aristotle. By following 
this path I will claim that Rawls successfully 
meets the criticism leveled at him by Bloom 
(1975, p. 656), who argues that “‘there must be 
an interest in morality, just as there is an 
interest in money or food and one which has 
primacy over all other interests. Rawls has done 
nothing to establish such an interest.” To the 
contrary, Rawls’ particular synthesis of Ari- 
stotle and Kant provides the motivational ele- 
ment otherwise lacking in Kant’s moral think- 
ing, and in doing so Rawls explains how an 
interest in morality outside the original position 
is possible in the day-to-day world. 


Aristotle and Friendship 


Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics 
(1156a5-1156a24) discusses three types of 
friendship, but, as Cooper suggests (1976, pp. 
634—39), the three types fall into two cate- 
gories: pleasure/advantage-friendships and char- 
acter-friendships. The first type is predicated on 
a sharing of benefits (Cooper, p. 636). Each 
party in a friendship sees in the other qualities 
that are useful for attaining a particular end. 
Human relationships must be balanced by 
episodes of fair exchange. Thus a person in an 
exchange relationship to another expects to 
receive benefits which are approximately simi- 
lar in worth to those a person gives. Otherwise, 
exchanges would be unreciprocated and unfair 
and the relationships predicated on these ex- 
changes would break down (1132b32~—34), 
Consequently, friendships of the pleasure/ad- 
vantage type require each party to live up to 
the terms of an exchange, for no one wants to 
be in a relationship to another in which one 
gives benefits but receives nothing of approxi- 
mate worth in return. 

A character-friend, as Cooper says, “loves his 
friend because of properties that belong to the 
friend essentially. This means that he loves him 
for what he himself is, and not for merely 
external properties, or relations in which he 
stands to other persons” (1976, p. 640). 
Friendship of this sort is based on a person’s 
respect for the moral excellence exhibited in 
another person’s life. Thus character-friends 
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will always appreciate the depth and excellence 
of each other’s life, they will wish each other 
well, and they will be able, in Aristotle’s words 
(1172a7—8), to “share in those things which 
give them the sense of living together.” 

Character-friendships are predicated on an 
appreciation of human beings per se, and they 
do not, as Cooper says, “take place within so 
restricted a context as that imposed by the 
self-centered desires for pleasure and profit that 
operate in the other types of friendships” 
(1976, p. 640). Nonetheless, character-friends 
could still have advantage-relationships without 
damaging the mutual appreciation each has for 
the other as a human being. Thus two friends 
might help each other achieve certain goals, but 
neither would permit these exchanges to sub- 
vert the basic commitment to human excellence 
(particularly as manifested in each one’s life) 
that insures the enduring quality of the friend- 
ship. 

Cooper rightly assumes that Aristotle be- 
lieved that both types of friendship are crucial- 
ly important to each other. At the level of 
exchange friendship, people perceive their rela- 
tionships in terms of the pleasures or benefits 
each provides the other. To be stable and 
balanced, relationships of this sort must provide 
fair and reciprocal exchanges of benefits or 
pleasures, But friendship can be established on 
an even sounder basis which incorporates in- 
terest concerns without at the same time 
making these matters the sole basis of the 
friendship. Thus in discussing why people form 
associations, Aristotle says that people 


heip each other by throwing their peculiar gifts 
into the common stock. It is for these reasons 
that both utility and pleasure seem to be found 
in this kind of friendship. But this friendship 
may be based also on virtue, if the parties are 
good; for each has its own virtue and they will 
delight in the fact (1162a25—28). 


Aristotle’s view of friendship harmonizes the 
concerns of interest with the requirements of 
morality and community. Consequently, 
Aristotle says that the old proverb, “ ‘What 
friends have is common property’ expresses the 
truth; for friendship depends on community” 
(1159b30-—32). Without this connection to 
community, friendship would remain only an 
abstract: idea, lacking the experiential depth of 
an actual relationship. But within a community 
the self is nurtured in an environment that 
sustains in people a real sense of friendly 
feelings and well-wishing for others. 

But even though the self is other-oriented, it 
still is not so thoroughly absorbed in others 
that it fails to have both knowledge of and 
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respect and even love for the unique capacities 
and virtues which characterize its own exist- 
ence. In fact, if the self lacked virtue or if it 


_ could not love and respect any virtues it did 


have, it appears that the individual would fail to 
develop the concern for others that community 
encourages. For Aristotle, “Friendly relations 
with one’s neighbors, and the mark by which 
friendships are defined, seem to have proceeded 
from a man’s relations to himself” (1166a1—3). 
An individual who has positive regard or love 
for himself, because his life embodies rational 
and good qualities, will hold friendly feelings 
toward others with similar good qualities. Thus 
for Aristotle the “extreme of friendship is 
likened to one’s love for oneself’ 
(1166b35—38). By contrast, a man who is 
motivated by irrational and self-destructive 
goals will not be capable of having friendly 
feelings or doing friendly deeds because his lack 
of respect for himself makes it impossible for 
him to respect others. In this case the individual 
would lack the ability to integrate the moral 
concerns of community with individual in- 
terests. 


It would seem then that the extent to which 
one has self-respect would determine the extent 
to which one could unite the two types of 
friendship in a single personality. For instance, 
the individual who received his sense of self-re- 
spect from an enduring commitment and 
knowledge or moral virtue would be a person 
who fully understood the essential properties 
and moral excellences of human life. Such an 
individual would, by extension, seek to support 
and celebrate the same excellences in others, 
including those known personally and those 
known only by general reputation. A person of 
this sort could have advantage-friendships too, 
but would never allow advantage considerations 
to dominate personal relationships. Instead, 
such a person would value and support all those 
who exemplified human excellences, whether 
or not such individuals benefited him directly. 


The self in Aristotle contains an ability to 
wish others well and an intense concern to 
realize a variety of interests and needs. Friendly 
relationships in general encourage a synthesis 
between these dimensions of an individual even 
though the empirical forms of actual friend- 
ships vary with different associations 
(1161b8-19; 1160a28-31). Consequently, 
while the basic purpose of friendship may 
remain the same from association to associa- 
tion, the actual form which friendship takes 
varies greatly. Being a special form of communi- 
ty, political community requires a special form 
of friendship. 
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In a political community citizens who have 
different needs and interests believe that they 
can benefit or profit from the common mem- 
bership in the community. Aristotle says that 
men join political communities to “provide 
something that they need for the purposes of 
life; and it is for the sake of advantage that the 
political community too seems both to have 
come together originally and to endure, for this 
is what legislators aim at, and they call just that 
which is to the common advantage” (1160a10— 
14).6 Civic friendship makes possible a sup- 
portive environment for advantage relationships 
by existing as a form of well-wishing toward 
and even an ability to sacrifice for other 
citizens (1169a22—35, 1166b30—1167a2). 
Civic friendship is thus an important motiva- 
tional component for support of those stan- 
dards of just conduct which society defines as 
the necessary rules for upholding an environ- 
ment in which citizens find a common advan- 
tage. 

Logically it is possible for a citizen to make 
a commitment to just standards outside an 
atmosphere of friendship and well-wishing to 
others. But in reality this commitment is most 
evident within the context of friendly relations. 
Certainly friendship naturally embodies just 
standards. Aristotle says, “The demands of 
justice also seem to increase with the intensity 
of the friendship, which implies that friendship 
and justice exist between the same persons and 


have an equal extension” (1160a6—9).7 Thus if ` 


friendship implies any single, common rule of 
behavior, it is surely that no person ever treats a 
friend unjustly. Moreover, friendship does not 
require that one measure and weigh each aspect 
of the relationship against a precise standard, 
always being certain that justice in the most 
formal sense is being served (Cooper, 1976, pp. 
646—47). A concept of just standards could be 
supported in an environment devoid of friendly 
feelings, but when this situation occurs it would 
seem that the tolerance and warmth implied by 
friendly relationships would give way to austere 
and harsh formal social encounters. No doubt 
this prospect would be destructive to respect 
for just standards, since without friendly feel- 
ings there would be no strong motivation to 
wish others well, and in this case no strong 
feeling to uphold just standards would be 
apparent. 


6Also see 1129b31—1130a1 and 1167b5—10, the 
Principle of Unanimity. In the Politics, Bk. 4, especial- 
ly 1289a26—1299a30, is also useful. 

TWith regard to the relationship between friendship 
and justice, see Winthrop (1978). 
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In this regard, good will is crucial to civic 
friendships. Good will is a respect and well- 
wishing for others based upon the good quali- 
ties that one understands others to possess. ““In 
general, goodwill arises on account of some 
excellence and worth, when one man seems to 
another beautiful or brave or something of this 
sort...” (1167a18—20). But while good will is 
not the same as friendship, it is the first step 
toward the existence of friendship (1167a4—5). 
As Aristotle says (1167a3—4), good will is to 
friendship ‘‘as the pleasure’ of the eye is [to] 
the beginning of love.” Good will does not 
require anyone to actually befriend another, 
but it does provide a motivational dimension in 
which people are inclined to become friends 
and in which all members of society are 
permitted and encouraged to support standards 
of justice that allow individuals to develop 
those excellences which make them worthy of 
friendship. Without good will, the trust and 
tolerance necessary to respect the lives of 
others is lacking, and without trust and toler- 
ance it is unlikely that we extend to those we 
do not know personally the same standards of 
justice that we automatically extend tô our 
friends. Consequently, for Aristotle, in relation 
to any regime, “Each of the constitutions may 
be seen to involve friendship just insofar as it 
involves justice” (1161a10—11).8 


Rawls, Aristotle, and Kant 


Rawls’ theory seems to use a concept similar 
to Aristotle’s notions of friendship and self-re- 
spect. Rawls argues that “‘other things equal, 
human beings enjoy the exercise of their 
realized capacities (their innate or trained abili- 
ties) and this enjoyment increases the more the 
capacity is realized or the greater the complexi- 
ty” (1971, p. 426). An individual gains self-re- 
spect by using “mature faculties” to perform 
activities that are “appreciated and confirmed 
by others who are likewise esteemed [by other 
association members]” (1971, p. 440). Indivi- 
duals who engage in activities which permit 
them to utilize “mature faculties” not only gain 
self-respect but they engage in activities that are 

` supportive of others as well. Thus Rawls argues 
that an individual of this sort “generally contri- 
butes to the rational plans of our associates” 
(1971, p. 425). Moreover, it should be noted 
that the “‘contribution”’ is not solely the result 
of what we referred to above as advantage-rela- 
tionships but that the “contribution” stems 


8¥For additional reading on this issue, see Hardie 
(1968, pp. 317-36). 
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from character-friendships too. For, as Rawls 
says (1971, p. 425), people who exercise 
realized abilities are likely to gain support from 


their associates because their associates ‘“‘are -| 


likely to take pleasure in the display of human 
excellence.” Linked with a sense of self-respect 
gained from the realization of “mature capaci- 
ties” is a disposition to look upon others not 
merely from the standpoint of the concrete 
manner in which they contribute to private 
interests, but also from the standpoint of how 
others manifest the highest, most noble quali- 
ties of human activity. Consequently, as in 
Aristotle, a sense of concern for others is 
associated with a strong sense of self-respect. 

Relationships between individuals are pre- 
dicated on agreements to uphold mutual obliga- 
tions incurred in the course of making ex- 
changes with each other. Rawls’ principle of 
“fairness” (1971, pp. 112—13) merely restates 
this idea by requiring individuals to do their 
part as defined by the rules of institutions when 
two conditions are met: “First, the institution 
is just (or fair), that is, it satisfies the two 
principles of justice, and second one has volun- 
tarily accepted benefits of the arrangement or 
taken advantage of the opportunities it offers 
to further one’s interest.” But the principle of 
fairness would not in itself be realistic or 
practical unless it were a part of an individual’s 
disposition to live in accordance with an appre- 
ciation for the accomplishments and triumphs 
of others. Without the character dimension 
built into the disposition of individuals, advan- 
tage-relationships might quickly develop de- 
structive tendencies in which people left rela- 
tionships as soon as they received what they 
wanted from them. 

Rawls attempts to blend both dimensions of 
friendship into the personality of the well- 
ordered citizen. This approach is necessary in 
the context of Rawls’ efforts to sustain a 
general sense of well-wishing for others. The 
desire to wish others well is always associated 
with the civic perspective which assumes that 
other people are as concerned with our welfare 
as we are concerned with theirs. Rawls’ moral 
psychology argues then 


that the active sentiments of love and friend- 
ship, and even the sense of justice, arise from a 
manifest intention of other persons to act for 
our good. Because we recognize that they wish 
us well, we are for their well being in return. 
Thus we acquire attachments to persons and 
institutions (and must presume standards of 
justice) according to how we perceive our good 
to be affected by them (1971, p. 494). 


Similarly, without an atmosphere of well- 
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wishing, it would seem highly unlikely that a 
material and emotional motivation to act upon 
known just standards of conduct could endure. 
Support for principles of justice presupposes 
more than knowledge of just standards, but 
support always presupposes a motive embodied 
in civic attitudes to uphold them. As Rawls 
says, “It would seem that while the individual 
understands the principles of justice, his motive 
for complying with them for some time at least, 
springs largely from his ties of friendship and 
fellow feeling, and his concern for the approba- 
tion of the wider society” (1971, p. 473, 
emphasis added). 

Rawls and Kant approach the problem of 
motivation differently even though both share 
the view that standards of justice are necessary 
to inhibit destructive social conflict. Kant views 
society as composed of competing groups and 
interests, and recognizes that at times the 
competition may be destructive. As Reiss 
claims (1970, p. 20), for Kant laws are needed 
to establish “criteria by which we can settle 
public conflicts or interests. The principle of 
universality demands that our social and politi- 
cal relationship should be sound and our 
conflicts settled in a universal manner.”’ Similar- 
ly, for Rawls the interests of the sub-units of 
society often run counter to each other and 
conflict of the most harmful kind is often 
possible. Therefore a “morality of principles” 
must be invented to define “right not in 
relationship to group interests or to individual 
interests but to a concept of right choices 
irrespective of contingencies” (1971, p. 473). 
The quest to find universal solutions which are 
acceptable to rational individuals and which 
transcend interest conflicts is as apparent in 
Rawls as in Kant. Both hope that when 
solutions of this kind are found, a social 
equilibrium sufficient for human flourishing 
can be provided. 

Kant’s approach to the problem of motiva- 
tion moves only partially along Rawlsian lines, 
and then veers sharply away. Thus in his 
Lectures on Ethics Kant argues that people 
should have a moral training that orients 
emotions and appetites to favor right principles. 
But in describing the substance of an emotional 
life conducive to right action, Kant seems to 
empty it of empathetic emotions that might be 
conducive to the support of moral principles. 
Kant claims that a disposition to act may be a 
psychological state devoid of passion and emo- 
tion, and he furthers this stark view of moral 
psychology when he describes the properly 
motivated individual as “thorough,” “‘regular” 
and “resolute” (1963, pp. 146—47). In keeping 
with this view, for Kant emotional states such 
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as friendship are seen as counterproductive to 
morality. Kant claims that “the complete moral 
perfection of heaven must be universal; but 
friendship is not universal; it is a peculiar 
association of specific persons; it is man’s 
refuge in this world from his distrust of his 
fellows, in which he can reveal his disposition 
to another and enter into communion with 
him” (1963, p. 207). Consequently, in contrast 
to both Aristotle and Rawls, Kant’s friendship 
leads people to treat matters of broad social 
importance parochially, and it makes people 
distrustful of those outside one’s sphere of 
friends. 

Ironically, for a philosopher seeking an 
ethics based on freedom and reason, Kant 
seems to settle for a Hobbesian-type motivation 
for support of moral laws. In discussing the 
motivation for nations to support moral laws, 
Kant concludes that nations will abide by moral 
laws only when it is clear to them that if they 
do not, they will suffer in the ensuing interna- 
tional conflict (1970, p. 189).9 Thus while 


_Kant would hope that motivation for moral 


laws could be founded in an environment 
approaching the one Rawls describes, it is clear 
that his pessimistic perspective entails a starker, 
almost utilitarian explanation (much to Kant’s 
own distaste, of course) for the motivational 
support for morality. 

Rawls’ understanding of the source of moral 
interest helps to meet the criticism that Kant’s 
philosophy is merely formal and abstract, hav- 
ing little practical significance for the real 
problems human beings face (Riley, 1973, p. 
460). Rawls balances Kant’s reliance on law 
with the claim that people take an interest in 
morality when they are a part of social relation- 
ships which embody universal principles and 
which allow people to treat others as ends ina 
concrete sense. Rawls’ moral psychology at- 
tempts to demonstrate how this task can be 
achieved (1970, p. 189).19 This article cannot 
examine the validity of Rawls’ moral psycholo- 
gy, but suffice it to say that Rawls hopes to use 
this approach to explain how people are habitu- 
ated to a pluralism based on all persons having a 
moral concern to accommodate their needs to 
the variety of individual and group interests in 
society. Rawls’ pluralism as the “‘social union of 
social unions’ can be viewed as a material 
reconstruction of Kant’s concept of the King- 
dom of Ends (1948, pp. 100—02). 


9 Also see Galston (1975, p. 239). 


10See also Rawls (1977, pp. 160-62; 1975, p. 
548). 
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Rawls’ Pluralism 


Rawls’ pluralism is best described in terms 
that specify the types of social groups and the 
relationships groups have with each other, In 
this regard Rawls’ well-ordered society permits 
a variety of associations. Some groups permit 
purely individual activity, with the individual 
entering the group to accomplish certain goals 
and leaving when those goals have been realized 
and all duties and obligations have been met. 
Other groups allow individuals to become part 
of a collective enterprise, providing a sense of 
community. As Rawls says: 


Increasingly it becomes more important to 
secure the free internal life of the various 
communities of interest in which persons and 
groups seek to achieve, in modes of social union 
consistent with equal liberty, the ends and 
excellences to which they are drawn. In addi- 
tion men come to aspire to some control over 
the laws and rules that regulate their associa- 
tion, either by directly taking part themselves 
in its affairs or indirectly through representa- 
tives with whom they are affiliated by ties of 
culture and social situation (1971, p. 543). 


Social unions of this kind never deny rights to 
members, even if the preservation of these 
tights contributes, on occasion, to the loss of 
group cohesion. During times when group unity 
is threatened civic friendship helps to preserve 
the group’s integrity. 

Furthermore, certain types or forms of 
groups would be more acceptable than others, 
There is no reason to doubt, for example, the 
viability of participatory groups in which work- 
ers choose their management and define com- 
pany goals or policies. In this type of society, 


organizations that did not permit individuals to. 


have rights against the groups or against each 
other would find a hostile reception. Similarly, 
in the context of the well-ordered society, 
individuals and associations would have to be 
organized to accommodate themselves to in- 
terests beyond their own group (Rawls, 1971, 
pp. 467—69). No single group would necessarily 
be the central focus and unifying theme in an 
individual’s life. In fact, such a totally encom- 
passing community could be perceived as jeo- 
pardizing individual freedom and autonomy. 
Thus associations could provide only a partial 
focus to an individual’s life, and even then these 
associations would materialize only when an 
individual himself defined his own focus from 
within his own “‘life plan.” 

This social vision would conflict with pre- 
sent-day corporate models of social organiza- 
tion associated with interest-group liberalism. 
Modern pluralism, or what can also be called 
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interest-group liberalism, threatens Rawls’ well- 
ordered society. Individuals in this type of 
corporate society form or join organized groups 
to acquire political and economic strength to 
protect their private interests, interests which 
they may hold in common with a selected 
population. These groups are sub-units of the 
whole society and are usually strategic to the 
economy or to the political process. In classic 
interest-group theory, there are a variety of 
groups competing with each other for a share of 
the basic resources that guarantee power (Tru- 
man, 1951, pp. 26—33). It is assumed that the 
competition leads to a dispersal of power across 
the diversity of groups, and thus no single 
group or coalition of groups dominates all 
major policy decisions (Dahl, 1971; Lipset, 
1962, p. 36). The state is only to be an arbiter 
among interests (Oakeshott, 1962, pp. 37—58). 

But the countervailing powers argument 
often does not accurately depict interest activi- 
ty and influence. In fact, certain groups some- 
times dominate and become oligopolies in their 
sphere of interest, acting as a type of “private 
government,” making policies which protect 
the group’s own interests while ignoring the 
public welfare (Lowi, 1969, p. 295). Further- 
more, as Lowi says, ‘“The more clear the official 
practice of recognized interests, the more hier- 
archy introduced into the society” (1969, p. 
88). The group’s success is contingent upon its 
ability to organize itself along oligarchial and 
authoritarian lines. Decisions are centralized, 
power is concentrated in a few hands, and the 
leadership becomes remote from the members. 
Lowi points out that ‘we need no more search 
to support Michel’s iron tendency toward oli- 
garchy in these private governments” (1969, p. 
88). 

Thus when corporate organizations force 
individuals to subordinate themselves to a set of 
bureaucratic imperatives as part of the goal to 
maintain their power in society, society is less 
able to provide its members with a broad 
variety of groups flexible enough to accommo- 
date particular individual excellences. An indivi- 
dual still committed to a Rawls-like vision 
would challenge a corporatist outlook and seek 
instead to act from moral principles that, if 
realized, would accommodate an authentic 
pluralism. Individuals of this sort are still 
capable of appreciating human excellences 
across a broad spectrum of people and interests. 
Moreover, because these types of people would 
most likely befriend each other on the basis of 
a mutual respect for human excellences, charac- 
ter-friendship would still remain a possibility 
even in the heart of corporate society. Charac- 
ter-friends would create a sense of community 
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(and civic friendships) among themselves and 
celebrate the diverse excellences that their lives 
personified. Civic friendship in this context is 
an experience conducive to an intense commit- 
ment to moral principles which undergird a 
yearning for justice. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, Aristotle’s conception of the 
polis combines justice and friendship. As Mul- 
gan writes (1977, p. 14), for Aristotle, ‘‘friend- 
ship, a wider concept than in modern English, 
implies a general sociability, a desire to co- 
operate in shared activity of any sort, from the 
utilitarian business transaction to the close, 
personal relationship of true friends.” Kant 
strove for a dutiful application of moral princi- 
ples, a commitment that would help us restrict 
the baser influences of our inclinations and 
emotions. Rawls’ notion of the well-ordered 
society holds that in a large diverse society it is 
necessary as Kant argued, to construct a set of 
principles common to all rational people. But 
Rawls also maintains that both a commitment 
to these principles and to the society sustaining 
them is possible only in an atmosphere of 
general sociability as described by Aristotle and 
modified by Rawls. For without this at- 
mosphere, an interest in doing good—that is, an 
interest in morality itself—might not exist. 
Rawls’ contribution then to Kant is to show 
that friendship as described by Aristotle is not 
alien to morality, and indeed if Kant’s thought 
is to gain moral force, this dimension must 
become an integral part of Kant’s moral vision. 
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Policy Choices and Regional Equality 
among the Soviet Republics 


JACK BIELASIAK 
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While socioeconomic equality and maximum economic growth have been the proclaimed aims 
of Soviet leaders, the simultaneous implementation of these goals is difficult. Analysis of budgets 
reveals that expenditures in economic categories vary significantly across Soviet republics, and 
decline little over time. The republics are substantially more equal in socio-cultural expenditures, 
and are becoming even more so with time. The level of urbanization accounts for a large share of 
the variance in the social budget but not the economic one. Policy decisions concerning the latter 
are likely subject to a process involving a variety of political, military and socioeconomic 
considerations that transcend both the equality and efficiency criteria. In contrast, the increasing 
parity among Soviet republics in the socio-cultural budget is closely related to the increasing 
urbanization of the republics at the lower end of the development scale. It appears that i: increasing 
regional equality in the Soviet Union may be achieved primarily through improvements in social 








opportunities, and not by means of direct redistribution of economic resources, 


Economic growth and sociopolitical equality 
have been identified as essential aspects of the 
processes of modernization and political devel- 
opment (Binder et al., 1971). The achievement 
of growth and equality is also the proclaimed 
aim of leaders in modernizing and modern 
societies. These values are clearly evident in 
communist systems, where the ideological 
world view stresses an egalitarian distribution of 
benefits, and where the need to assure the 
success of socialism in a hostile world has led to 
an emphasis on rapid economic development. 
Communist leaders often declare their pursuit 
of the twin goals of economic growth and the 
elimination of socioeconomic inequality within 
their states, and claim these goals as the basic 
guides to policy making. The fact is, however, 
that the goals of growth maximization and 
equality are sufficiently diverse to make them 
often competitive rather than complementary 
policy norms. Members of the political and 
economic elite must make some priority 
choices between the political objective of egali- 
tarianism and the economic goal of maximum 
national development. 

How have the goals of growth and equality 
influenced policy in the Soviet Union? Have 
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_there been significant variations in policy pre- 


ferences over time? Similarly, are different 
goals evident across diverse socioeconomic en- 
deavors? This article attempts to answer these 
questions by looking at the spatial dimension of 
the problem, analyzing the pattern of regional 
differences among Soviet republics to ascertain 
the relative impact of the two objectives, 
growth and equality, in regional policy making. 


The Equality and Efficiency Objectives 


Pursuing the goal of equality necessitates, 
among other things, the elimination of socio- 
economic differences among Soviet republics 
and the eventual equalization of economic 
benefits and social opportunities in the USSR. 
This has been an official policy goal since the 
founding of the Soviet state (Pravda, 1961; 
Brezhnev, 1972), and in December 1972, CPSU 
General’ Secretary Brezhnev claimed that ‘in 
the main” this goal had been accomplished in 
regard to the economic development of the 
union republics. In turn, removing the inequali- 
ty meant that economic issues could thereafter 
be approached on the basis of country-wide 
interests. Brezhnev’s statement suggests, by 
implication, that the pursuit of inter-regional 
equality was not synonymous with efficient 
and rational growth of the national economy. 

This disparity stems from the fact that the 
two goals, equality and maximum growth, each 
necessitates different uses of economic and. 
social resources. Providing similar benefits and 
services across the country requires an alloca- 
tion of resources in favor of the less-developed 
areas, enabling those regions to obtain a higher 
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rate of return from the initially larger invest- 
ments (Koropeckyj, 1972, p. 68; Schroeder, 
1973, pp. 190—93; Zwick, 1976, pp. 501—05). 
Such a strategy of regional development is 
counterproductive to the goal of maximum 
growth for the national economy as a whole 
(Koropeckyj, 1972, 1973; Whitehouse, 1973). 
The latter objective is best served by a policy 
which obtains maximum returns per unit of 
investment, signifying highest resource alloca- 
tions to the most economically developed 
regions. 

Economists argue that the most efficient use 
of production forces is achieved through the 
concentrated development of already existing 
social as well as economic facilities (Holubny- 
chy, 1973, p. 29; Koropeckyj, 1972, p. 68; 
1977, p. 112). Benefits such as easy access to 
housing and transportation, and the provision 
of good health care, educational opportunities, 
and cultural programs are factors that contri- 
bute to greater economic efficiency. In this 
view, the availability and quality of such 
services affects productivity, and therefore, the 
rate of return on investments. Accordingly, to 
achieve the most efficient use of allocations for 
infrastructures and services, planners should 
improve the existing externalities in the devel- 
oped regions rather than distribute social bene- 
fits across all regions. ; 

There are considerable disagreements among 
planners in socialist societies about this type of 
policy, precisely because of the ideological 
commitment to equality. Even specialists who 
argue for the necessity of short-term regional 
economic variations to assure maximum eco- 
nomic growth insist that similar differences 
cannot be tolerated in the social sphere, and 
that equity in socio-cultural services must be 
provided by the government (Koropeckyj, 
1977). This means that different criteria should 
determine socjal and economic decisions, with 
the’ goal of equality prevailing in social outlays, 
and efficiency in economic ones. 

Another argument rejects the dichotomy 


between efficiency and equality as criteria for ` 


social financing. Echols (1975, pp. 260—61) 
suggests that social investment, as opposed to 
economic allocations, may result in a higher 
rate of return in the less developed areas. In this 
case, the more effective distribution of social 
resources would be towards investment in the 
backward areas, with no conflict between the 
goals of efficiency and equalization. 


Policy choices regarding regional develop- 


ment in the Soviet Union are clearly subject to 
a variety of considerations. While it is true that 
Soviet planners are given guidelines for the 
location of resources, these standards reflect 
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the varying and sometimes competitive policy 
priorities of the Soviet leadership. In locating 
industries, for example, planners are told to 
take into account such factors as the maximum 
use of natural, infrastructural and labor re- 
sources, defense requirements, as well as to aim 
toward the equalization of economic and living 
standards, and the elimination of urban-rural 
differences (Hamilton, 1973, pp. 236—39; Wag- 
ener, 1973, pp. 66—67, 80). In part, the 
vagueness of the guidelines may be attributed 
to the decision makers’ recognition of the 
complexity of trying to achieve maximum 
economic growth and equalization at the same 
time. Soviet specialists have recognized that this 
is an aim requiring a multifrontal solution 
(Kosygin, 1971; Telepko, 1971). The pursuit of 
both efficiency and equality cannot be subject 
to an orthodox process of economic maximiza- 
tion emphasizing strictly efficiency criteria. 
Instead, decisions are likely to be based on a 
suboptimal ‘combination reflecting the twin 
aims of equalization and growth. 


Data and Methods 


The policy outputs examined here consist of 
budgetary expenditures at the Soviet republic 
level in various economic and social sectors. 1 
The budgetary process represents one of the 
most systematic procedures through which poli- 
cy choices and policy changes can be examined 
in socialist states (Bunce and Echols, 1975; 
Welsh, 1975; Bunce, 1976). The ability of 
Soviet leaders to implement political and eco- 
nomic goals through the allocation of funds is 
enhanced by the centralized and hierarchical 
organization of communist planning and man- 
agement systems (Pryor, 1968, p. 44). Fiscal 
transfers can be made to redistribute monetary 
allocations from one sector to another, or from 
one region to another, depending on the desired 
objective. This is not to imply that fiscal 


INot all of the expenditures for industry in the 
Soviet Union are channeled through the republic state 
budgets (Tulebaev, 1969). Industrial capital invest- 
ments would be a better data source; unfortunately, 
such data are available in too aggregate form to be of 
use in this analysis. While reliance on the budget 
expenditures for industry is thus problematic, since we 
have no exact knowledge as to how the amounts 
reported in the budget relate to the whole of industrial 
outlays, the fact is that in the centralized system of 
socialist planning the state budget is bound to reflect 
the goals set for the entire economy (Pryor, 1968, p. 
44). 
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choices are translated into corresponding levels 
of outcomes. On the contrary, as has been 
shown by studies of Western systems, the 
distribution of expenditures does not necessari- 
ly lead to the same provision of goods and 
services (Sharkansky, 1967). Thus I want to 
stress that I draw no inferences here from the 
budgetary data to the actual distribution of 
material benefits among the Soviet republics. 

Rather, the primary concern of this study is 
to assess the relative impact of the goals of 
equalization and economic efficiency on cross- 
regional expenditures. The dependent variable 
has been operationalized as budgetary expendi- 
tures in economic, socio-cultural and welfare 
areas at the Soviet republic level for the 
1957—1970 period.2 This approach enables a 
systematic comparison of cross-sectoral similari- 
ties and differences and of temporal trends in 
the selection of policies for Soviet regional 
development. 

I have chosen Soviet Union republics as units 
of analysis both because of substantive issues 
and the availability of data. Soviet republics are 
most relevant to an assessment of the economic 
efficiency and equalization patterns because it 
is at this level that the issue is most visible and 
most politically sensitive (Silver, 1974a, 1974b; 
d’Encausse, 1978). Furthermore, the 1972 
claim by Brezhnev of the Soviet achievement of 
regional equality pertained to the national 
republics, making the study of these units 
especially important. The longitudinal data for 
the period 1957—1970 also permit comparisons 
between the Khrushchev and Brezhnev regimes, 
an analysis of potential importance in view of 
Bunce’s (1976) conclusion that changes in 
political leadership have a significant bearing on 
policy outputs. i 

The independent variables consist of the 
levels of urbanization and of employment in 
industry for each republic. Both Soviet and 
Western observers claim that many of the 
interregional differences evident in the USSR 
can be traced to the variations in the extent of 
urbanization among the republics (Zlatin and 
Rutgaizer, 1969, p. 20; Schroeder, 1973, p. 
190; and Zwick, 1976, p. 519). According to 
this view, the diverse availability of funds, 
goods and services in different parts of the 
country reflects the urban-rural dichotomy. 
The best possible explanation for variations in 


2The budgetary data analyzed here are in current 
prices. Their comparability is assured since all sub-na- 
tional units use the same fiscal reporting methods, and 
since we are looking at yearly distributions across 
regions. 
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expenditures, therefore, is the respective level 
of urbanization in each republic or region—a 
proposition that can be tested by regressing the 
dependent budgetary variables with the per- 
centage of urban population in any given area.3 
The critical importance of the urbanization 
variable is further attested by the fact that 
Soviet documents have cited urbanization as a 
central criterion used in the determination of 
resource allocations (Koval, 1973). 

Inclusion of the variable, percent of labor 
force in industry, is related to the importance 
attached by some scholars to the allocation of 
resources to industrial areas in order to obtain 
the most efficient and maximum economic 
growth. The prevalence of this “economies of 
agglomeration” view can be measured by look- 
ing at the amount of variance explained by 
both independent variables, that is, republic 
urbanization and industrial employment levels. 
It should be noted that Koropeckyj (1972, pp. 
71—72) found a strong relationship between 
industrial employment and industrial output in 
any given area, indicating that the former 
variable represents a region’s level of industriali- 
zation and economic development in general. 

The following empirical analysis of Soviet 
budgetary expenditures at the republic level 
proceeds in a twofold manner. First, I look at 
the actual degree of equalization for the various 
policy outputs to determine how the norm of 
equalization was pursued in the Soviet Union in 
the 1957—1970 period.* 

I turn next to determine whether variations 
in expenditures can be explained mainly by the 
use of the efficiency criteria for the maximum 
growth of the economy as a whole, irrespective 
of the ensuing regional inequalities. The above 
discussion has shown that such a policy would 
best be served by favoring urban and industrial 
areas with monetary allocations. The lack of a 


3 All coefficients reported in this study were ob- 
tained through a lagged regression between the depen- 
dent and independent variables; that is, the levels of 
urbanization and employment in industry for a par- 
ticular year was regressed with the budgetary data for 
the following year. 


4To measure the size of differences among repub- 
lics I rely on the coefficient of variation (CV). The CV 
is the standard deviation’ over the mean, and is 
therefore a standardized measure permitting compari- 
sons of distributions with different means. Of course 
the CV is only a measure of dispersion, and not of the 
direction of dispersion. Discussion of whether the 
pattern of inter-regional inequality is skewed in favor 
of the more or less developed republics must thus be 
based on both the CVs and the correlation (r) 
coefficients (Tables 1—2). 
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trend toward equalization, especially in eco- 
nomic investments, would suggest that this 
indeed is the pattern of regional development in 
the USSR. z 


Equalization Trends 


There are several views concerning the levels 
and directions of equalization at the Soviet 
republic level. Brezhnev’s statement about at- 
taining essential parity among Soviet republics 
reflects the Soviet verbal claims that expendi- 
tures for social and economic benefits are fairly 
consistent across the country. In contrast, 
Western economists argue that Soviet leaders 
are concerned foremost with maximum effi- 
ciency in both economic and social sectors, and 
therefore neglect equalization in favor of con- 
tinuing priorities across all the budgetary out- 
lays to the most urban-industrial republics. 
Another view discriminates between the eco- 
nomic and social sectors, claiming that while 
the efficiency norm is prevalent in the former 
area even at the cost of increasing equality, the 
same is not true of the social infrastructure. 
The reason for this difference is either that 
efficiency considerations give way to political 
necessities of equalizing social opportunities, or 
that the rate of return per unit of investment in 
social areas is more beneficial in the less 
developed regions than in their more advanced 
counterparts. The expectation here is that 
equalization among Soviet republic budgets will 
be evident in the social categories but not the 
economic ones, 

The data in Table 1 show the pattern of 
equalization in the 1957—1970 period. Turning 
first to a comparison across sectors, we see that 
the coefficients of variation clearly demonstrate 
significant differences between the economic 
and social fiscal areas. The summary measures 
for both sectors, that is the total amounts for 
per capita expenditures on economic and socio- 
cultural activities, respectively, reveal that the 
actual size of the variation among union repub- 
lics is twice as large for the economic budget 
than for social service.5 (The range for the 
latter CV is from .209 to .154, the CV for 
economic outlays varies from .481 to .308). 
Disaggregating these categories into their vari- 


SThe economic and socio-cultural categories are the 
totals for expenditures in their respective areas, 
including the other budgetary outlays presented in this 
study. However, while all of the economic sub-cate- 
gory are provided in the tables, the physical culture 
sub-category is excluded from the socio-cultural side 
of the table. 
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ous component parts reveals that the same 
pattern holds when we compare the financing 
of the economy with spending in education and 
health. It does not hold, however, for social 
services directly related to the state’s welfare 
function. Programs of social maintenance and 
welfare support are characterized by a highly 
unequal distribution of funding; in fact, inter- 
regional variations in these areas are, in general, 
among the highest. The reasons for these 
dispersions, however, are different. Funds for 
state assistance are the only ones among all the 
budget categories which exhibit a negative 
correlation with urbanization (Table 2). This 
holds true for the entire 1960s decade, meaning 
that the more rural republics have consistently 
dispersed a greater share of state welfare funds 
than the urbanized republics. The pattern is 
explained by the fact that a large share of these 
outlays goes to aid large families, whose demo- 
graphic location is primarily in rural areas. The 
social maintenance budget, on the other hand, 
is highly correlated with the level of urbaniza- 
tion (r is continually above .84). Funds from 
this category go primarily to social programs 
which favor workers, thereby accounting for 
the predominance of these fiscal outlays in 
urban-industrial republics. 

These findings lead to several important 
observations. First, the “maximum” interpreta- 
tion of the efficiency argument, the concentra- 
tion of funds in the more developed areas 
across all economic and social programs, is not 
supported by the data. The consequences of 
such a policy would be a high degree of 
inequality on all budget lines, a transpiration 
not observable in the data. From this it appears 
that the Soviet elite has not sought to imple- 
ment an exclusive efficiency norm and give 
preferential treatment across the board to the 
more advanced republics in the hope of obtain- 
ing a maximum return on their allocations. 

Rejection of the efficiency criterion as an 
overall policy norm does not mean that the 
growth objective is not applied in some sectors 
of the budgetary process. Indeed, the pattern of 
the coefficients of variations across the budget 
areas discloses that the “minimal” version of 
the efficiency-as-policy norm view may be 
operational. The argument here is that the 
highest differential in terms of returns from 
resource allocations in developed and underde- 
veloped regions is found foremost in the indus- 
trial sector, followed by infrastructures, but 
that in social services no such differences are 
evident. The policy of equalization could then 
be applied most readily in the latter area, while 
industry and closely related concerns would 
continue to exhibit a relatively unequal distri- 
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Table 1. Coefficients of Variation for Budgetary Expenditures Per Capita by Soviet Republics, 1957—1970 


Agricul- Transport 


Industry tureand and Com- Housing Total 


Total and Con- Procure- munica- and 


Social 
Socio- Mainte State 


Year Economy struction ments tions economy Cultural Education Health nance Assistance 
1957 395 440 698 499° 438 -200 152 172 -520 NA 
1958 356 534 531 479 446 206 -162 -163 537 NA 
1959 395 490 751 -503 419 .209 167 -160 497 NA 
1960 404 480 -793 439 371 184 -160 -148 480 ATT 
1961 481 578 -946 AT4 369 181 160 -140 472 524 
1962 429 502 785 -504 366 179 150 137 478 573 
1963 463 467 932 497 379 178 147 142 475 614 
1964 409 465 751 464 408 172 144 135° 476 -665 
1965 335 425 572 499 438 163 140 129 474 -705 
1966 323 541 396 -506 415 174 146 125 468 -749 
1967 318 493 390 494 412 170 -163 121 473 -786 
1968 319 A79 398 A416 395 -161 -153 .123 473 825 
1969 308 497 392 479 398 166 173 .128 .471 .848 
1970 393 373 488 426 380 154 152 111 440 -884 


Sources: Gosudarstvennyi Biudzhet SSSR i Biudzhet Soiuznykh Respublik (Moscow, “Finansy,” 1963, 1966, 
and 1972 editions) and from the annual publications of Nardone Khoziaistvo SSSR (Moscow, “Statistika’’). 


bution among the Soviet republics. This inter- 
pretation is supported by the data in Table 1 
(excluding the social welfare variables). Thus, in 
general, in the period under examination here, 
the highest amount of inequality among the 
union republics exists in industry and transport 
and communications, areas most directly rele- 
vant to rapid economic growth. The variance 
declines for expenditures on communal infra- 
structures, and is markedly lower for the 
outlays for education and health. The data on 
the degree of variance among republics supports 
the contention that equalization is least likely 


in areas bearing directly on material produc- 
tion, but because of a lesser absorption of costs 
vis-a-vis optimal use, is more likely to occur in 
the socio-cultural sectors. 

The fact that there has been more equality 
in socio-cultural expenditures, as well as in 
education and health, throughout the 
1957—1970 period suggests that the Soviet 
inter-republic. development plan has been di- 
rected toward the creation of equal social 
conditions. At least in relation to the provision 
of regional fundings in economic sectors, more 
egalitarian standards have been established for 


Table 2. Correlation Coefficients (r) for Budgetary Expenditures Per Capita Lagged with 
Percent Population Urban by Soviet Republics, 1957—1970 


Agricul- Transport 


Industry ture and and Com- Housing Total Social 

Total and Con- Procure- munica- and Socio- Mainte- State 

Year Economy struction ments tions Economy Cultural Education Health nance Assistance 
1957 51 50 21 37 74 87 60 82 84 NA 
1958 61 45 -30 41 66 87 59 82 86 NA. 
1959 55 49 -16 45 -72 86 67 79 87 NA 
1960 A9 50 15 A4 4 86 64 76 86 ~35 
1961 37 39 -08 44 17 86 -63 -76 87 —.38 
. 1962 43 A2 - 16 45 .73 87 -66 -73 87 ~.38 
1963 37 51 08 47 68 86 62 -74 -88 ~.39 
1964 36 40 12 44 64 86 61 -71 .88 —41 
1965 49 43 18 50 66 -87 -62 -72 88 —~43 
1966 43 06 -32 49 67 86 59 -16 88 —,43 
1967 AL 003 37 51 67 84 -50 -78 88 —~.48 
1968 42 12 21 49 -62 85 AT 77 89 —.50 
1969- 49 12 30 46 58 .84 52 -79 88 ~55 
1970 48 59 24 55 -62 84 46 -70 85 ~.56 


Sources: Gosudarstvennyi Biudzhet SSSR i Biudzhety Soiuznykh Respublik (Moscow, “Finansy,’” 1963, 1966 
and 1972 editions) and from the annual publications of Nardone Khoziaistvo SSSR (Moscow, “Statistika”). 
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the disbursement of money in the primary 
social services. This policy has resulted, at the 
tepublic level, in comparable expenditures for 
social overhead rather than for economic activi- 
ties. This supports Echols’ (1975) argument 
that parity among the union republics can be 
achieved through socio-cultural development. 
This approach may signify a long-term perspec- 
tive on the attainment of equality in all 
material and social benefits. This is true espe- 
cially if the share of expenditures is much larger 
in industry than in social services, an opinion 
held by Western economists who claim that the 
socialist countries give little “attention to the 
development of social overhead and of other 
than industrial sectors of the economy in 
general ... despite official claims to the con- 
trary”? (Koropeckyj, 1973, p. 56). The basic 
_ question is whether a relatively more egalitarian 
funding of socio-cultural than economic activi- 
ties provides the basis for an overall equaliza- 
tion of inter-republic differences. While a com- 
plete answer cannot be given because of the 
limited data available, the creation of more 
equal social opportunities is likely to result in 
socioeconomic mobility. In turn, this would 
create a more productive labor force in the 
backward regions and, consequently, increase 
returns per unit of economic expenditures. The 
overall effect, in the long term, may very well 
be to establish conditions making the under- 
developed republics more competitive in terms 
of economic growth. The labor shortage in the 
Soviet Union makes a shift from the strained 
urban centers to the heretofore rural areas, with 
their underutilized labor force, especially at- 
tractive. 

The thesis that the policy choice of Soviet 
leaders and planners is principally directed 
toward immediate social, not economic, equali- 
zation is further supported by the temporal 
trends in variations among republics. Returning 
to Table 1, we observe a steady pattern or 
consistent decline in the coefficients for expen- 
ditures in the socio-cultural categories (with the 
exception of state assistance, where rising in- 
equality favors the more rural republics), but 
considerable variations on the economic side of 
the budget. Again, this indicates a commitment 
to norms leading to the creation of more 
equitable social opportunities in the union 
republics. The steady compression of dif- 
ferences in the socio-cultural budget denotes 
that annual funding on this dimension has 
gradually closed the gaps among Soviet repub- 
lics. 

This does not occur for expenditures in 
industry and related infrastructures. Instead, 
the coefficients vacillate up and down through- 
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out the 1957—1970 period, indicating a lack of 
any systematic budgetary policy for these 
categories. Monetary dissipation is slanted more 
toward the less industrialized republics in some 
years than in others, resulting in a trend toward 
greater equality. At other times, the pattern is 
reversed and the more developed republics 
spend a greater per capita amount in the 
economic field than their less-developed coun- 
terparts. This brings about an increase in 
inter-republic differences. 

I deduce from this data that the policy 
standards employed in the disbursement of 
economic funds are not principally geared 
toward equalization or maximum growth; at 
the very least neither is a consistent feature in 
this aspect of the budgetary process. Most 
probably other considerations intervene in eco- 
nomic investments, contributing to an idiosyn- 
cratic pattern on the equalization measure. This 
is not the case for the social-cultural budget, 
where the constant decrease of inter-republic 
differences testifies to an equity commitment 
which transcends structural and leadership 
changes. Thus on the socio-cultural measures, 
the pattern in favor of equalization is evident 
during both the Khrushchev and Brezhnev 
periods, and consequently during the decen- 
tralized and recentralized phases of the Soviet 
management systems. As concerns economic 
expenditures, in general, it is possible to-state 
that the various structural changes toward 
decentralization in the late 1950s/early 1960s 
did not lead to a leveling of inter-republic 
‘variations and, rather, may have contributed to 
a slight widening of differences in all sectors 
except housing and communal economy. Given 
one of the purported aims of these reorganiza- 
tion schemes, greater autonomy in the eco- 
nomic field for horizontal planning agencies, 
this is not an unexpected result since the 
better-off areas would be in a stronger position 
to resist redistributive finances. The small 
change toward increasing equalization during 
the Brezhnev period may be owing to the 
reassertion of a vertical management authority 
as well as to the new leadership’s intensified 
commitment to equalization. 

The striking difference between the Khrush- 
chev and Brezhnev periods is in the agriculture 
and procurements budget. The coefficients of 
variation prior to 1964 are overwhelmingly 
above the .75 range, while in the second half of 
the 1960s they are predominantly at .39 (Table 
1). This change can be accounted for by the 
different agrarian policies of the two regimes, 
and specifically by Brezhnev’s abandonment of 
Khruslichev’s virgin lands program. The devel- 
opment of new, unexplored lands in the eastern 
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regions of the Soviet Union required substantial 
investments which resulted in a highly unequal 
distribution of agrarian funds. In Table 2 the 
correlation coefficients for levels of urbaniza- 
tion and disbursement in agriculture almost 
double from the years of Khrushchev’s to 
Brezhnev’s leadership. This testifies to the fact 
that after 1964 the funds which were previous- 
ly allocated to the underdeveloped regions, 
with “virgin lands” programs reverted to the 
more developed areas, but since agricultural 
funding naturally favors rural regions, this 
redistribution accounted for a decrease in in- 
equality on this dimension. 

In summary, the patterns on the equaliza- 
tion of inter-regional differences in the Soviet 
Union support the earlier findings of Echols 
(1975) and Bunce (1976). The coefficients of 
variation for the 1957—1970 period demon- 
strate that expenditures in the diverse economic 
categories vary significantly across republics, 
and furthermore (with the exception of agricul- 
ture), show little evidence of declining over 
time. In contrast, the levels and temporal 
direction of the coefficients for the social 
policy budgets reveal that union republics are 
substantially more equal in the socio-cultural 
fiscal outlays and are becoming even more with 
time. On the basis of these observations, we can 
conclude that the equalization policy norm has 
been operative in the social services area and 
that increasing parity in social finances has been 
one of the results of this policy. In the 
economic area, large inter-regional differences 
remain among the union republics. It remains 
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to be seen whether the primary reason for this 
distinction can be attributed to an overriding 
concern with economic efficiency and maxi- 
mum national growth. 


Efficiency, Equality and Policy Choices 


The finding that equalization among Soviet 
republics is relatively greater for social expendi- 
tures than for economic ones, in conjunction 
with the argument that highest returns on fiscal 
outlays are obtained in urban-industrial centers, 
leads to the expectation of much higher associa- 
tions between levels of urbanization and eco- 
nomic budgets than between the urban and 
social expenditure variables. Such a pattern 
would indeed signify that considerations of 
efficiency prevail in the economic financing of 
the union republics, resulting in a substantial 
degree of per capita budgetary inequality 
among them. The correlation and determina- 
tion coefficients in Tables 2 and 3, however, 
show that this is not- the case. 

The data in these two tables reveal that, in 
most instances, the degree of association be- 
tween urbanization and budgetary levels is 
more significant for the social-cultural cate- 
gories than for the economic expenditures. A 
cross-sectional comparison for the period under 
examination here discloses that the correlation 
coefficients range from the .70 plus figure for 
fiscal lines for socio-cultural expenditures, 
health and social maintenance, through a figure 
above .50 for housing and education and 
coefficients below that for the economy, indus- 


Table 3. Coefficients of Determination (r2) for Budgetary Expenditures Per Capita 
Lagged with Percent Population Urban by Soviet Republics, 1957—1970 


Agricul- Transport 


Industry ture and and Com- Housing Total Social 
Total and Con- Procure- munica- and Socio- Mainte- State 

Year Economy struction ments tions Economy Culturali Education Health nance Assistance 
1957 .26 .25 .04 .14 55 76 36 -67 71 NA 
1958 37 .20 09 17 43 75 35 67 74 NA 
1959 .30 -23 .02 20 51 73 44 62 76 NA 
1960 24 25 02 19 55 74 41 57 74 12 
1961 13 15 01 -20 -60 75 40 58 76 14 
1962 18 18 .03 21 .52 75 43 53 75 14 
1963 14 26 O01 22 46 73 38 55 77 15 
1964 13 16 01 19 41 14 37 51 77 17 
1965 23 19 -03 25 43 -76 39 52 77 19 
1966 A9 00 10 24 45 74 35 58 -78 19 
1967 17 00 14 26 45 -71 25 60 79 23 
1968 18 01 04 24 38 72 23 59 .78 25 
1969 -24 .01 .09 21 34 71 27 62 -78 30 
1970 .23 35 06 30 39 71 21 30 73 32. 


4 





Sources: Gosudarstvennyi Biudzhet SSSR i Biudzhety Soiuznykh Respublik (Moscow, “Finansy,” 1 963, 1966, -~ 
and 1972 editions) and from the annual publications of Nardone Khoziaistvo SSSR (Moscow, ‘Statistika”). 
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try, agriculture and transportation sectors. The 
only negative correlation is between urbaniza- 
tion and state assistance financial provisions. 
This has already been explained by the fact that 
most of the monetary support in the later 
category goes to large families, whose demo- 
graphic location is predominantly in the rural 
areas. 

These differential associations between ur- 
banization and the social and economic expen- 
ditures, respectively, need to be viewed in the 
perspective of the prior findings on equaliza- 
tion. The differences among republics in socio- 
cultural expenditures are relatively minor. Vari- 
ations, however minimal, still exist and most of 
this variance can be accounted for by the 
different levels of urbanization—at least for the 
summary social measure and health, as well as 
for the relatively greater inequality prevailing in 
social maintenance. On the other hand, the 
significant variations that were observed for the 
economic budgets are not explained by inter-re- 
public differences in the percentage of urban 
population. Essentially, then, while the small 
amount of variance in social service outlays can 
be attributed to the urban-rural dichotomy, the 
same cannot be said for the more substantial 
variance in regional economic expenditures. It 
should be noted that the data using the percent 
of labor force in industry as the dependent 
variable did not provide for a higher amount of 
explained variance; in fact, in the main, the 
correlation and determination coefficients were 
lower than for the relationship between urbani- 
zation and budgetary outlays. 

Differences in public expenditures in eco- 
nomic sectors, therefore, cannot be accounted 
for primarily by industrial employment and 
demographic data. Other variables need to be 
examined to explain a larger share of the 
variance in financing the economy. These are 
likely to reflect significant political, military, 
social and economic considerations in the allo- 
cation of industrial and related resources. Politi- 
cal pressures from some important vested re- 
gional interests, security requirements for the 
dispersion of key industries, natural resources 
found in the remote parts of the Russian 
republic, or the availability of labor supply can 
all influence the planning and budgetary pro- 
cesses (see Duevel, 1973). Tradeoffs between 
these demands and the policy norms of efficien- 
cy and equality are apparent in Soviet regional 
development, making neither the economic 
maximization nor the political parity objectives 
the primary guidelines of decision makers for 
fiscal policies in the economy. 

The relationship between the distribution of 
economic expenditures across the republics and 
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the independent variables is also temporally 
unstable. As Tables 2 and 3 indicate, there are 
fluctuations in the proportion of variance ac- 
counted for by urbanization. This reinforces 
the interpretation that varying criteria are most 
influential, at different times, in the determina- 
tion of disbursement for the economic sectors. 
The most striking change during the 
1957—1970 time span occurs for industrial 
expenditures, where the amount of variance 
explained by the urban levels drops to near zero 
for the 1966—1969 years (Table 3). This is 
especially surprising given the fact that at the 
time administrative control over the industrial 
planning system reverted to the ministries in 
Moscow, which are more likely to allocate 
funds in regions assuring highest overall eco- 
nomic growth. While no definite explanation 
can be provided here for these low coefficients, 
it is possible as Hamilton (1973) argues, that 
Soviet planners in this period attempted to rank 
smaller cities and less developed areas higher, 
relative to urban centers, in the spatial develop- 
ment of industry. In any case, this preference 
appears to have declined by 1970, when the 
correlation between urbanization and industrial 
expenditures went back up to .59 (Table 2). 
The use of urbanization and percent of labor 
force in industry as the independent variables 
reveals that the previously described trend in 
the industrial budget is not duplicated (Table 
4). In fact, the major difference in r2’s between 
Table 3, where urbanization is the sole depen- 
dent variable, and Table 4, where both levels of 
urban population and industrial employment 
are regressed with the budgetary policy out- 
puts, is found for expenditures in industry for 
the 1966—1969 period. While at other times 
and for other sectors the labor force variable 
does not add significantly to explanations of 
variance in expenditures, it does so for the 
anomalous years in the industrial category. It 
appears, then, that during this time Soviet 
planners were allotting budgetary outlays to a 
greater extent to areas relatively non-urbanized 
but possessing some form of industrial base. It 
is likely that industrial development was then 
favored in remote areas of the Soviet Union 
endowed with partially explored natural re- 
sources, and that the greatest push for the 
further development of these areas occurred 
between 1966 and 1969. 

The evidence derived from Tables 2, 3 and 4 
on the relationship between the independent 
variables and social budgets demonstrates a 
more stable temporal pattern than for the fiscal 
economic sectors. There is a very consistent 
level of association for the overall socio-cultural 
category and its health and social maintenance 
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Table 4. Coefficients of Determination (r?) for Budgetary Expenditures Per Capita 
Lagged with Percent Population Urban and Percent Labor Force in Industry by Soviet Republics, 1958—1970 


Agricul- Transport 


Industry ture and and Com- Housing Total Social 

Total and Con- Procure- munica- and Socio- Mainte- State 
Year Economy struction ments tions Economy Cultural Education Health nance Assistance 
1958 49 -39 -36 .21 59 -78 35 68 85 NA 
1959 43 44 36 24 59 -76 44 64 86 NA 
1960 47 55 .33 21 62 75 41 59 85 58 
1961 55 56 46 24 66 76 40 -60 84 55 
1962 46 46 41 21 56 -76 44 57 82 58 
1963 38 48 31 22 46 75 39 59 83 57 
1964 37 45 26 19 41 -76 38 56 83 -60 
1965 42 58 .28 25 43 77 .39 56 84 -61 
1966 -27 49 -30 -24 45 74 37 61 84 -66 
1967 18 52 21 -26 45 -71 25 63 84 -70 
1968 18 53 12 24 39 73 .23 62 84 -70 
1969 24 43 .20 .21 34 -71 .28 67 83 - 72 
1970 25 37 .22 30 40 -73 22 58 -79 75 


Sources: Gosudarstvennyi Biudzhet SSSR i Biudzhety Soiuznykh Respublik (Moscow, “Finansy,” 1963, 1966, 
and 1972 editions and from the annual publications of Nardone Khoziaistvo SSSR (Moscow, “Statistika”). 


components. The state assistance funding de- 
notes an increasingly negative correlation with 
urbanization, signifying that rural areas are 
uniformly obtaining over time a greater share of 
this budget line. Even the lower and declining 
coefficients for educational expenditures ex- 
hibit an essentially gradual change. Comparing 
all these trends to the more volatile patterns on 
the economic side of the budget testifies to the 
existence of standards more uniformly applied 
and adhered to across the country for social 
fiscal outlays. From the previous conclusion 
regarding the increasing equalization for the 
principal social expenditures, it is clear that 


these standards result in lowering fiscal social- 
cultural, but not economic, differences among 
the union republics. 

The high and stable association between the 
independent urban variable and funds for socio- 
cultural expenditures, health and social main- 
tenance, discloses that the level of urbanization 
is the overwhelming criterion in such funding. 
Differences in state assistance programs are 
largely explained by inter-regional demographic 
and industrial employment patterns. The only 
kind of expenditures for which both these 
variables do not account for a major share of 
the variance is educational funding. Here, inter- 


Table 5. Beta Coefficients for Budgetary Expenditures Per Capita 
Lagged with Percent Population Urban by Soviet Republics, 1958—1970 








Agricul- Transport 


Industry tureand andCom Housing Total Social 

Total and Con- Procure- munica- and Socio-. Mainte- State 
Year Economy struction ments tions Economy Cultural Education Health nance Assistance 
1958 -819 -716 618 -533 -462 -763 -630 -745 -662 NA 
1959 -167 -756 -501 575 558 751 -666 -709 «677 NA 
1960 -826 -877 533 532 560 -785 675 -673 -634 117 
1961 -853 .870 587 -606 585 787 649 658 655 102 
1962 -824 -821 627 496 585 -772 -637 -576 664 -120 
‘1963 753 877 311 11 -684 741 534 575 681 111 
1964 -745 .823 -506 463 665 -765 575 534 678 113 
1965 827 -927 575 -530 672 -816 673 559 -673 -070 
1966 -646 -587 659 -506 -700 -847 698 641 682 -079 
1967 -508 594 -596 493 673 854 -537 638 -677 -080 
1968 -471 -700 428 493 554 -803 -573 .628 .692 -047 
1969 -561 687 587 432 -550 -797 621 604 -683 -023 
1970 -343 -720 589 551 -741 727 537 455 -633 010 


Sources: Gosudarstvennyi Biudzhet SSSR i Biudzhety Soiuznykh Respublik (Moscow, “Finansy,” 1963, 1966, - 
and 1972 editions and from the annual publications of Nardone Khoziaistvo SSSR (Moscow, “Statistika”. 
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vening concerns are responsible for the republic 
differences. The lower coefficients of deter- 
mination during the late 1960s indicate that the 
relative advantage in the distribution of educa- 
tional funds previously held by the urban 
centers is diminishing in favor of the more rural 
republics. This is supported by the decline of 
beta coefficients (Table 5) in the same cate- 
gory, meaning that the amount of per capita 
monetary surplus above the constant for all 
tegions spent by the urban republics has also 
diminished over time. The development and 
extension of primary-secondary education in 
the more rural. areas (Zwick, 1976, pp. 
506-08) is thus reflected in these findings. 

The beta coefficients in Table 5 are fairly 
equivalent for the economic and social expendi- 
tures (again with the.exception of state as- 
sistance, where the extremely low betas con- 
firm the fact that most funds in this program 
are dispersed in agrarian regions). This denotes 
that for each unit in the independent variable 
the amount of money spent by the more urban 
republics in addition to the outlays of the rural 
regions is essentially the same for both eco- 
nomic and socio-cultural sectors. The important 
point is that this surplus in urban over rural per 
capita expenditures accounts practically for all 
of the small variation in inter-regional social 
expenditures. In industry and related infrastruc- 
tures, however, the excess fiscal outlays in the 
urban areas are responsible for only a small part 
of the variation in economic expenditures 
among Soviet republics. In other words, the 
differences in the economic budget are the 
result of a greater spending diversity caused by 
other factors, not primarily related to the 
urban-rural disparity. 

With the exception of the previously de- 
scribed trend in education, the beta coefficient 
changes over time in the socio-cultural budget 
are minimal. This means that there is no relative 
decline in the amount of money urban areas 
spend above their rural counterparts, despite 
the trend toward inter-regional equalization in 
the social services. It is apparent, then, that the 
increasing parity among Soviet regions for 
socio-cultural expenditures is closely related to 
the increasing urbanization of union republics 
at the lower end of the development scale. 
Causation cannot be established here; I can 
only point out that urbanization is associated 
with larger per-capita expenditures on social 
activities, and that these developments also bear 
a close relationship to the increasing equaliza- 
tion of Soviet republics in social expenditures. 
This interrelationship, of course, is expected 
and necessary if the creation of better social 
opportunities is to provide the mobility needed 
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to improve the economic and socio-cultural 
position of the relatively underdeveloped re- 
gions. For whatever reasons, socioeconomic 
progress is associated with the process of 
urbanization. By adhering to a standard relying 
primarily on the levels of urbanization to 
disburse funding for social benefits, Soviet 
political and economic leaders have contributed 
to greater equality among republics. In this 
sense. at least, it can be said that equality is a 
policy norm in socio-cultural activities. Precise- 
ly because other standards are used in the 
funding of economic sectors, increases in the 
degree of urbanization have not brought about 
a comparable reduction in inter-republic dif- 
ferences in the industrial and related sectors. 

Is the persistence of inequality in some 
budgetary categories caused by the failure to 
develop central equity norms, or by a changing 
relationship between the center and the subna- 
tional units? Having examined health services, 
Hough has argued that in recent years local 
forces were “given a greater de facto opportuni- 
ty to deviate from central norms” (1977, p. 
164). In that study, urbanization levels were 
viewed as the norms utilized by Soviet decision 
makers to allocate regional resources. Strict 
adherence to this norm, therefore, results in a 
very high explained variance for policy outputs, 
while declining r?’s indicate the increasing 
influence of regional political actors in decision 
making or policy implementation. On the basis 
of his findings, Hough has argued against the 
notion that the Brezhnev period is one of 
recentralization, and instead, at least in the 
health field, finds evidence for dispersion of 
real authority. 

To characterize Soviet trends towards cen- 
tralization or decentralization completely, one 


must extend this argument to other policy, . 


areas. Unfortunately this cannot be done for all 
the budgetary categories examined in this stu- 
dy, because the decision-making process in the 
economic sectors was quite complex and influ- 
enced by many factors. The level of urbaniza- 
tion, therefore, cannot be used as the central 
norm employed by Soviet leaders and planners 
to decide economic finances. 

In the social expenditures, urbanization lev- 
els are the primary standards applied for the. 
disbursement of inter-republic funds. Evidence 
for the degree of regional autonomy can thus 
be obtained by analyzing the coefficients of 
determination for the social expenditures in 
Table 3. The results are mixed. There is a slight 
trend in the 1957—1970 period toward increas- 
ing regional autonomy in the health, education 
and socio-cultural areas, but the welfare areas 
of social maintenance and state assistance exhi- 
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bit constant and increasing levels of centraliza- 
tion respectively. The redistributive nature of 
the assistance program certainly necessitates a 
high degree of central control, while social 
security payments are subject to tight national 
standards. 

On the basis of the evidence, it is difficult to 
assess whether the Brezhnev period is more 
decentralized than the 1957—1964 years. Even 
if a conclusion were possible, its validity would 
depend on accepting Hough’s original assump- 
tion that coefficients of determination based on 
urbanization are adequate measures of autono- 
my. It is quite possible, however, that the small 
decrease in explained variance for the health 
and education budgets is not owning to the 
more forceful assertion of regional interests but 
to the intervention of another policy norm. 
Perhaps the most important point to be made 
here is that even in those areas where the 
regional autonomy argument can be made, no 
negative effect is evident on the pattern of 
equalization which continued to increase for 
the socio-cultural budget sectors throughout 
the 1960s. 


Conclusion 


The data analyzed here demonstrate that the 
inter-regional variations among the Soviet re- 
publics and the temporal evolution of these 
differences in the 1957—1970 period cannot be 
attributed to the application of a particular 
policy norm for all budgetary expenditures. 
Single-factor explanations stressing either the 
Soviet concern with economic efficiency or 
with political equalization are inadequate for an 
understanding of Soviet regional development. 
Instead, we need to take into account the 
relative impact of the political and economic 
policy choices in the various aspects of socio- 
economic activities, and to consider the addi- 
tional influence of other factors in the regional 
distribution of budgetary outlays in the Soviet 
Union. 

The primary distinction in the disbursement 
of expenditures at the republic level is between 
the economic and socio-cultural sectors. The 
evidence indicates that Soviet political and 
economic leaders appear to be guided by 
different policy choices in these two areas. In 
the regional allocation of industrial and related 
resources, the evidence suggests the use of a 
multifrontal approach which includes economic 
growth, security, environmental and political 
concerns. While in the short term this leads to 
greater inter-republic variations, “it may 
strengthen the national economy so that in the 
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long run a “pull” will occur permitting the 
development of the backward economic areas, 
Such a policy of regional economic develop- 
ment accounts for the evident neglect of the 
equalization goal in the provision of funds in 
the industrial sector and the necessary suppor- 
tive infrastructures. 

The same approach is not characteristic of 
the social service sectors. The goal of equaliza- 
tion is more likely to be the operative standard 
in the inter-republic distribution of public 
social funds. This is accomplished by reliance 
on levels of urbanization as criteria for the 
allocation of socio-cultural resources. Most 
probably Soviet political decision makers and 
economic planners look upon urbanization as a 
process contributing to greater socioeconomic 
progress and culminating in regional equaliza- 
tion. Indeed, the improvement of educational, 
health and cultural facilities is likely to result in 
the creation of new social opportunities in the 
less developed areas, providing for a social 
mobility which may in turn improve the socio- 
economic status of the people and region in 
question. 
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Turnout and the Vote: The Joke’s on the Democrats 


JAMES DENARDO 
Princeton University 


A heavy turnout is commonly believed to favor the Democrats. This study presents theoretical 
reasoning and empirical evidence that challenge the conventional view. Reasonable assumptions 
about the behavior of core and peripheral voters lead to the conclusion that the majority party is 
most likely to suffer when turnout increases, common sense notwithstanding. It also appears that 
the recent decay of partisan loyalties among voters has eroded the relationship between turnout 


and the vote. 


Ever since the party of FDR became a 
majority nearly 50 years ago, the idea that a big 
turnout helps the Democrats has been widely 
accepted as a self-evident truth. Political life 
normally defies description by simple and 
unequivocal general laws, yet few would dis- 
pute the columnist Tom Wicker’s (1976) sug- 
gestion that “ʻa big turnout inevitably helps the 
majority party.” Lurking behind this apparent 
truism is a complicated and elusive puzzle—a 
puzzle that is perhaps more difficult to recog- 
nize than it is to solve. The greatest obstacle to 
unraveling the relationship between turnout 
and the vote is the intuitive feeling that we 
already understand the problem. 

A good way to overcome this obstacle is 
gathering electoral. data to measure how much 
surges in turnout help the Democrats. The data 
stand the doctrine on its head with disconcert- 
ing regularity. Rather than learning the magni- 
tude of the Democrats’ advantage, we are left 
to wonder why a big turnout does not help 
them even a little bit. The perplexing scatter- 
plot in Figure 1 is a typical example. In this 
picture, we have arrayed the share of the vote 
received by Democrats in recent presidential 
elections against the percentage of eligible 
voters who turned out. Even experts on the 
literature of comparative politics would be hard 
pressed to name another pair of political 
variables that are so dismally unrelated. 


An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 
National Science Foundation Conference on Voter 
Turnout, San Diego, May, 1979. I am grateful to 
Douglas Arnold, Harry Eckstein, Duane Lockard, and 
Charles Monagan for their helpful comments and 
suggestions. Stanley Kelley, Jr. first stimulated my 
interest in the project, and generously shared with me 
his data on registration and voting in congressional 
districts. He deserves a special word of thanks. It is a 
pleasure, as well, to acknowledge the assistance of 
June Traube and Uday Mehta. 


To see why intuition serves us so poorly here 
requires a good deal of effort. Specifying how 
the level of turnout affects the vote is much 
more challenging than first appearances indi- 
cate. The effort is well repaid, however, because 
the style of reasoning needed to solve this 
riddle can be used to study the partisan 
implications of all sorts of electoral change 
including extensions of the franchise, ‘‘electoral 
disaggregation” (Burnham, 1969), the realign- 
ment of support for the parties, and the reform 
of registration laws. The key to solving any of 
these problems is a detailed understanding of 
the process that transforms partisan divisions 
among eligible voters into the actual vote. 
Coming to grips with this fundamental issue is 
the central purpose of the analysis of turnout 
that follows. Along the way, we shall also learn 
why there is little reason to expect that a big 
turnout helps the majority party, why the 
Republicans have probably benefited more 
from surges in turnout than the Democrats, at 
least since the Great Depression, and why the 
relationship between turnout and the vote has 
recently disappeared. 


A Framework for Analyzing a 
Two-Party System 


The first issue to resolve is the logical 
relationship between the vote and the level of 
turnout. While this relationship is straightfor- 
ward enough, it is by no means simple. Figure 2 
shows how the partisan balance among eligible 
voters is translated into the shares of the vote 
actually received by each political party (cf. 
Converse, 1966; Axelrod, 1972). We begin by 
imagining that the “eligible” electorate can be 
partitioned into two camps, Democratic and 
Republican. Depending on one’s interests, the 
eligible electorate may be defined as the set of 
registered voters or as the entire population of 
voting age. In any event, By and B, represent 
the fraction of eligible voters who are partisans 
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of each political party. By partisanship we RV3= (1 — Pg) QgBg + p,O,By. (2) 
simply mean feelings of identification or attach- 
ment that incline a person to vote for one party 
__ rather than the other. The Democrat’s share of the vote, Vg, equals 
The eligible electorate is transformed into his or her raw vote divided by the total turnout, 
the voting electorate by the rates of turnout T° 
within each party’s base of support. Og and ©, i 
represent the fraction of eligible Democrats and _ (1 — pg) OgBa + P,O,By 3 
Republicans who actually vote. Consequently, Va = ~~ @3B7+@,B, By +0,B : (3) 
@qgBqa represents the size of the Democratic a?a ia a 
voting bloc, ©,B, the Republican, and their 
sum equals the general rate of turnout in the It may be verified that Vg + V, = 1. 
entire electorate (expressed as a fraction of Equation (3) expresses the Democratic can- 
eligible voters): didate’s share of the vote as a function of 
turnout and the other variables in our model. 
T= O4Ba + O,B,. (1) Let us put it to work first by dissecting the 
arguments of political pundits who purport to 
Of course, some members of each voting bloc explain why a heavy turnout favors the Demo- 
cross party lines in every election. The rates of crats. The question is whether we should 
defection from each camp are denoted by pg believe the data in Figure 1 and dismiss the 
and p,. Summing the votes of loyal Democratic pundits’ arguments, or whether the pundits’ 
partisans and defecting Republicans yields the arguments do make sense, and we have some- 
raw vote for the Democratic candidate: how misinterpreted the data. 
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Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
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Argument I: simpler situation where every voter casts a 
This One Misses the Point straight party ticket. 


The idea that a heavy turnout favors the 
Democrats became popular during the Great 
Depression, after a pervasive realignment of 
party loyalties made the Democrats a majority 
party.! That a heavy turnout favors the major- 
ity party certainly seems common-sensical and 
even trivially self-evident. After all, can it be 
anything but a boon to the Democrats if most 
of the eligible voters turn out when a majority 
of them have Democratic sympathies? Let us 
examine our model to see whether a majority 
party necessarily benefits from a heavy turnout. 
For the moment, we may ignore the complica- 
tions that arise when defections across party 
lines are substantial. We can learn all we need to 
know about this argument by studying the 


‘Duane Lockard and Harold Gosnell concur in 
their recollections about the origins of this popular 
belief. 


Va 


Source: Compiled by the author. 


Under these circumstances pg = Pr = 0 in 
Equation (3), and the Democrat’s share of the 
vote can be expressed as follows: 


- OaBa 


Vz = —— <. 
d OaBa + O,B, 

The Democrat’s share is simply the size of the 
Democratic voting bloc divided by the total size 
of the voting electorate. Now suppose that 
Democrats always turn out at the same rate as 
Republicans. We then have Og = ©, = O, and 
the expression for Vg can be simplified still 
further: . 


©B4 


=——-4_=B,, 
O(Ba + Br) 


Va 


The Democrat’s share of the vote is com- 
pletely unaffected by the level of turnout in 
this situation and in fact equals Bg however 


The Eligible Electorate 0 < By, Bp <1 l 
Bat Br=1 
Partisan Rates of Turnout Og ©, 0< Gy, ©, <1 
The Voting Electorate QyBg T = OgBg + OB, 
Partisan Rates of Defection Pd Pr. 0< pg, Pp <1 
The Raw Vote RVg RV, RVg= (—pg)OgBg + PrO,Br 


„RYA _ Q- pa) OaBa + OB, 
T OgBa + ©,Br 


Figure 2. A Model of the Electoral Process 
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many voters participate in the election! There is 

no disputing the claim that the Democrats do 

well when turnout is high and Bg is greater than 
. B,. The point is that they do just as well when 
turnout is low. In other words, showing that 
the Democrats win when turnout is heavy does 
not justify the inference that a heavy turnout 
helps the Democrats. The common-sense argu- 
ment confuses the notion of winning with the 
notion of helping. Information about the divi- 
sion of partisan loyalties in the population is 
simply not sufficient to support inferences 
about the relationship between turnout and the 
level of electoral support for each party. Evi- 
dently, a plausible story must focus instead on 
differential rates of turnout within the two 
partisan camps. 


ia Argument II: 
An Argument that Makes More Sense 





Consider next a slightly more complicated 
argument that focuses upon the propensity to 
vote among each party’s supporters rather than 
upon the majority status of the Democrats. The 
keystone of the argument is that Democratic 
partisans are more fickle in turning out than 
their Republican counterparts. This contention 
is usually buttressed by observations about 
demographic patterns of partisan support. Dem- 
ocratic identifiers are thought to be poorer, less 
educated, more “ethnic,” and more urban than 
their Republican opposite numbers, and there- 
fore the more “marginal” or “peripheral” vot- 
ers. (See Berelson et al., 1954; Campbell et al., 
1954; Milbrath and Goel, 1977.) 

+ Peripheral voters are conventionally defined 
as people whose interest in political affairs is 
passing (Campbell, 1960). They do not have 
strong feelings of attachment to either of the 
political parties, and make decisions about 
voting largely in response to the “level of 
excitement” associated with particular elec- 
tions.* During presidential campaigns and other 
intense electoral contests, news and propaganda 
rain down on the voters in such prodigious 
quantities as to reach even the outermost 
periphery of the electorate, prompting more 
than the usual number of politically uninter- 

- ested citizens to vote. Less noisy campaigns 








2We shall not attempt to decide here whether the 
“level of excitement” is largely a matter of how much 
brouhaha surrounds a campaign or, alternatively, a 
reflection of how important the political stakes seem 
“™ to be. The evidence is far from clear, and, in any 
event, neither explanation precludes the other. 
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escape their notice and create little impetus to 
turn out. One result is the well-known ratchet 
pattern in turnout figures. The level of turnout 
is decidedly lower in midterm election years 
than in the more “exciting” presidential years. 
The box and whisker plots (see Tukey, 1977) in 
Figure 3 capture this effect very clearly. They 
describe the distribution of statewide rates of 
turnout in recent congressional elections. 

While Democratic partisans are considered 
more likely to have characteristics associated 
with peripherality, Republican identifiers are 
thought more likely to be “core” voters. Core 
voters are more interested in politics, have 
stronger partisan attachments, and manifest a 
more robust “sense of duty” about voting. 
They are the party faithful who turn out 
regularly to vote for everyone from presidential 
contenders to local aldermen, regardless of who 
heads the ticket. 

It follows that the Democrats turn out less 
consistently than the Republicans. If the demo- 
graphic tendencies noted by the pundits are 
pronounced, the rate of turnout among Repub- 
licans should change little from election to 
election while the rate among Democrats fluc- 
tuates substantially with the level of excite- 
ment. Consequently, the Democrats should 
profit when turnout surges and more peripheral 
voters are drawn into the voting electorate, 
since a higher proportion of their supporters are 
cast from the peripheral mold. 


Evaluating Argument II 


Does Argument II really imply that a heavy 
turnout favors the Democrats? To find out, we 
must elaborate the model a bit further. Let 


Ca.Cy be defined as the fraction of each 
party’s base camp composed of “‘core 
voters,” where 0 <Cy,C, S1; 


Pa, P, represent the fraction of each party’s 
base composed of “peripheral’’ voters, 
where 0 <Py,P, <1; 

Pa 


be called the “peripherality ratio.” Ar- 
P, gument II assumes the peripherality 
ratio to be greater than unity; 


©, be the rate of turnout among core 
voters where 0 < ©; S 1; 
Op be the rate of turnout among peripheral 


voters where 0 < Op <1. 


We assume that each member of the eligible 
electorate can be classified as either a core or 
peripheral voter. Hence Cg + Pg = 1 = C, +P, 
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Core voters turn out regularly while peripheral 
voters are noted for their fickle political in- 
volvement. We shall assume then that core 
voters, as a group, participate at a constant rate 
from one election to the next while the rate of 
turnout among peripheral voters varies with the 
level of excitement. The quantity ©, is there- 
fore a constant (presumably close to but not 
necessarily equal to 1), while ©, varies from 
election to election. The rates of turnout within 
each partisan camp, Og and @,, reflect the mix 
of core and peripheral types attracted to each 
party and the level of participation by each 
kind of voter: 


Og = CaO, +P ap (4) 
©, =C,O, + P,Op. (5) 
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An important consequence of these assump- 
tions is that the partisan rates of turnout, Og 
and @,, are linearly related to each other.? It is 
easily shown that 


Oz = MO, -K (6) 
where M = Py/P, is the peripherality ratio and 
K= © (M — 1). (7) 


Once the blend of core and peripheral voters in 
each camp is fixed, M and K are simply 


3This relationship is not unique to the world of 
Argument II. See Appendix 1 for a proof of the 
proposition. 
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Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
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Figure 3. Statewide Rates of Turnout in Recent Congressional Elections 
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constants. Melding equations (6) and (3) yields 
a new and useful expression for the Democrat’s 
share of the vote: 


Va = (1 — pg)(MO, — K)Ba + p,O,By 


T (8) 


where 
T= 0, (MBa + By) — KBa. 


Regarding everything but ©, (and implicitly Og 
and T) as fixed, we can differentiate this 
equation with respect to ©, to learn how 
marginal changes in turnout affect the vote. It 
can be verified that 


aVa a a — Pa - Pr)KBaBy 
00, T? 


and thus4 


Va — O — Pa ~ Pr)KBaBy (9) 
oT T? (MBa + By) 

It is easy to see that this partial derivative is 
(virtually) always positive, and consequently 
that the Democrat’s share of the vote increases 
whenever turnout does. By, B, T, and M are 
always positive numbers in the world of Argu- 
ment II. The expression (1 — pg — Pr) is 
positive as long as defections in each camp 
remain below 50 percent, as they virtually 


always do. It follows that ee is positive 


whenever K is. Since K = ©,(M-1), and ©, is 
always positive, we see at last that the peripher- 
ality ratio, M, is the pivotal issue. When M is 
greater than one, as Argument II assumes, K is 
positive and a big turnout does help the 
Democrats. As the proportions of peripheral 


4when everything but ©, is held constant, T is a 
VY, 
simple linear function of that variable. Za can be 
; ova : í 
derived from 20, by applying the chain rule for 
partial derivatives: 


Va _OVqg OT 


00, oF 30, 
thus 


ovan for 


ar 
ar 20, 30, where 30, = (MBa + Br). 
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voters in the two partisan camps converge, M 
approaches one, K goes to zero, and the 
relationship between turnout and the vote 
disappears. 

Unlike Argument I, Argument II makes 
logical sense. Democratic candidates benefit 
from a heavy turnout if their party relies more 
on peripheral supporters than do Republicans. 
Stubborn adherents of Argument I should note 
that a positive relationship between turnout 
and the vote always exists in the world of 
Argument II, regardless of how eligible voters 
divide their loyalties. We turn our attention 
next to the form of this relationship. When is it 
most pronounced and when is it most attenu- 
ated, and how is it affected by changes in the 
political environment? 


The Relationship According to 
Argument II 


Equation (9) indicates that the relationship 
between the rate of turnout and the Democrat’s 
share of the vote is rather complicated, chang- 
ing whenever the contours of the electoral 
situation change. Figure 4 graphs this distinctly 
non-linear relationship for simulated values of 
Ba, M, and ©,. Several rules about the behavior 
of these graphs can be derived from the 
higher-order derivatives of Equation (8). (See 
Appendix 2 for the mathematical details.) 


Rule 1: As the general rate of turnout, 7, 
increases, the relationship between turnout and 
the Democrat’s share of the vote becomes less 
pronounced. 


Rule 2: As the peripherality ratio grows larger, 
the relationship between turnout and the vote 
becomes more pronounced. 


Rule 3: As defections in either or both camps 
increase, the relationship becomes weaker, dis- 
appearing entirely when voting becomes totally 
nonpartisan, that is, when pg = pr = 12. 


Rule 4: As the partisan division of the eligible 
voters becomes extremely skewed, the relation- 
ship grows fainter. 


5The reader may inspect Equation (6) to verify 
that ©7 = ©, when M = 1. We have already seen that 
no relationship exists between turnout and the vote 


` when partisans of each camp participate at identical 


rates. 
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An Analysis of Voting Data 


Having considered the logical issues raised by 
the pundits’ arguments, we shall now turn to 
electoral data to see whether a careful analysis 
might reveal a relationship between turnout and 
the vote. Rules 2 and 3 suggest the critical 
issues. First, do the Democrats rely on peripher- 
al support sufficiently more than the Repub- 
licans to create a pronounced relationship? 
Second, are defections across party lines suffi- 
ciently low that a relationship will: not be 
washed away if it might otherwise exist? 

To study the problem, we have collected 
data on congressional voting during six election 
years spanning a period of three decades from 
the late 1930s through the middle 1960s. Our 
sample of congressional districts is drawn from 
large and small, northern and southern states. 
Included are districts from California, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Florida, Maryland, 
and New York. For each congressional election, 
we have tabulated the proportion of the major 
party vote going to the Democratic candidate 
(Va), the level of turnout, expressed as a 
proportion of registered voters (T), and the 
proportion of registered voters affiliated with 


DEMOCRAT'S SHARE OF VOTE (%) 


20 


40 
RATE OF TURNOUT 


Source: Compiled by the author. 


Values of simulated parameters: Turnout 
0< 0, <1 
©: = .80 
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each party (By,B,). (See Appendix 3 for further 
details.) 

Fitting lines to bivariate scatterplots of the 
vote and turnout data (as in Figure 1) is a 


congenial analytical approach both in its direct- ` 


ness and ease of interpretation. Two problems 
need to be resolved before we adopt it, how- 
ever. The first is that scatterplots of this kind 
are unlikely to be informative until statistical 
controls are placed on the distribution of 
partisan loyalties in each district. Figure 4 
illustrates how the relationship between the 
vote and turnout is displaced and transformed 
whenever the partisan balance in the eligible 
electorate changes. To mitigate this difficulty, 
we have collected information on enough indi- 
vidual elections (over 300) that the data may be 
partitioned into relatively sizable subsamples 
which are homogeneous with respect to the 
percentages registered for each party. 

The second difficulty involves the non- 
linearity of the relationship between turnout 
and the vote, even after the partisanship of the 
electorate is held constant. Again Figure 4 
illustrates the problem. Fitting straight lines to 
crooked relationships opens a Pandora’s Box of 
statistical miseries. Experience has shown that 





60 80 100 
Defections Peripherality Ratio 
ha = 0 Pr Meg ces 
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Figure 4, Turnout and the Vote in the World of Argument II 
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unbending crooked data to fit linear techniques 
is much easier than bending linear techniques to 
fit crooked data, and this is the tack we shall 
follow (see Tukey, 1977). Given the premises 
of Argument II, the relationship between the 
Democrat’s share of the vote and the negative 
inverse of turnout (—1/T) is linear when other 
aspects of the electoral situation remain fixed.® 
This monotonic transformation preserves all the 
information in the data about how the vote is 
affected by changes in turnout. If the relation- 
ship between the level of support for Demo- 
crats and turnout is positive, so too is the 
relationship between the vote and the negative 
inverse of turnout. The transformation merely 
allows us to describe the relationship in a 
particularly simple way—as the equation of a 
straight line. 

Table 1 contains summary statistics from 
regression analyses of the congressional data. 
The data are partitioned by year and the 
percentage of registered voters affiliated with 
each party. Among the 36 subsamples, 27 
contain enough cases to make the fitting of 
lines meaningful. In each subsample, a regres- 
sion line with slope b and intercept a sum- 
marizes the relationship between the propor- 
tion of the vote received by the Democrats 
(Va) and the negative inverse of turnout 
(~—1/T). Below each of the slope estimates is the 
estimated standard error of the coefficient. If 
the Democratic vote tends to increase with the 
level of turnout, the fitted line has a positive 
slope. A negative slope indicates the reverse 
relationship. The value of the slope measures 
the change in the Democratic share of the vote 
associated with a unit change in the variable 
measuring turnout. Note that the negative 
inverse of turnout increases by one unit when 
the actual level of turnout changes from 1/4 to 
1/3, 1/3 to 1/2, or 1/2 to 1. Given the variation 


6Define J= —1/T. Then by the chain rule 


dva Va A pq Vd Va Jar 
ƏT Of dT a T ar 


when everything but rates of participation are held 
constant. Since 


dI 
— =1/T?, 
dT f ôI 


Vg _(-Pa-PKBaBr ang 
(MBq + Br) 


the value of this partial derivative does not vary with 
the level of turnout. Thus the relationship between the 
vote and the negative inverse of turnout is linear when 
all other variables are held constant. Let us note in 
advance that this argument also applies to Argument 
Ii. 
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in turnout observed in the sample, a reasonable 
interpretation of an estimated slope of .149 is 
that the Democratic vote improves by 14.9 
percent, on the average, as turnout increases 
from 50 to 100 percent. : 

While the estimates are often statistically 
unstable in individual samples, several clear 
patterns emerge in the table as a whole. The 
election years before 1962 yield estimated 
slopes which are usually substantial in magni- 
tude, although their signs vacillate curiously. 
The R? statistics in these samples typically are 
low but not vanishingly small, indicating that 
the relationship between turnout and the vote 
is faint but discernible. This result is not 
surprising since the short-term partisan tides 
that develop in particular elections can easily 
overwhelm the subtler effects of turnout. The 
slopes from 1962 and 1966 are generally very 
close to zero, and the corresponding R? values 
vanish to nothingness. 


Argument I: 
The Case of the Switching Signs 


The earlier data in the sample are uncor- 
rupted by the soaring defections that beset 
elections during the 1960s and in them we 
discover the most intriguing aspect of all our 
findings—the vacillating signs of the fitted 
slopes. The instability of the signs does not 
seem at all haphazard. Rather they tend to be 
positive in districts where the Republicans are a 
majority and negative when the Democrats hold 
the edge in registration. For all its plausibility, 
Argument II simply cannot account for this 
feature of the data. 

Converse (1966) has made one suggestion 
that might explain our results. By simulating 
data with his normal vote model, Converse 
found that declining turnout may strengthen 
the electoral position of a majority party. His 
argument turns on the behavior of “indepen- 
dent” voters. Members of this group are the 
first to leave the voting electorate when the 
level of excitement is low, and the most likely 
to cast split tickets when they do vote. When 
turnout falls, the loss of the independent vote 
often deprives the minority party of a much 
larger proportion of its support than it does the 
majority, since independents tend to divide 
their votes equally. 

From our analytical perspective, this argu- 
ment hinges on the notion that rates of 
defection vary with the level of turnout. As 
more peripheral voters are drawn to the polls, 
the aggregate rates of defection in each party 
increase. This possibility has been overlooked in 
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Argument II, so let us adapt our model to and 

consider it more closely. Let pp represent the 

rate of defection among peripheral voters and _ POC, + PpOpP, 
Pe be the rate of defection among core voters. Pr= © i 
The rates of defection in each voting bloc can á 
then be expressed as follows: 


(11) 


The weaker partisanship of peripheral voters 
makes them more likely than core regulars to 


Pa= PcOoCa + PpOpka (10) cross party lines. Accordingly, let pp = Pe + 5 
Oa where ô > 0 and then by substitution 


Table 1. Regression Analysis of Congressional Voting 


Va =a +b(-1/T) 
Year Ba<30  30<B4<40 40<B4<50 S5O<Bg<60 60<B4<70 Byg>70 
b = 169 b = -083 b = —182 b = —.539 
(.146) (.043) (.053) (326) __ 
1938 a =  ,.516 * * a = 398 a = .303 a =  .067 
R?= 183 R?= 237 R?= 699 R?= 406 
N= 8 N =14 N=7 N= 6 
b = 153 b= 417 b= 034 b = 100 
(109) (205) (.087) (.088) 
1946 N= 4 a = 611 a= 108 a= 514 a = 329 N= 3 
R2= 131 R2= .579 R2= 016 R2= 204 
N = 15 N = =11 N= 7 
b= 00 b = 481 b= A491 b = -245 b = —.168 
(.287) (.423) (406) (113) (082) 
1950 a = 137 a = 114 @ = 113 a= 33 a= 290 N=2 
R?= 459 R?= 156 R= .267 R?= .280 R?= 343 
N=9 N=9 N= 6 N = 14 N =10 
b = 62 b= 943 b= 663 b= 064 b = -040 b= 125 
(.972) (.458) (332) (.092) (.049) (169) 
1954 a = 1,29 a = 1.75 a = 141 a = .565 a = .543 a = 863 
R?= 094 R?= 320 R?= 399 R2= .027 R*= .070 R?= 454 
N= 6 N =11 N= 8 N =19 N =11 N= 5 
b =-1.74 b = —204 b = .204 b = ~—021 
(1.32) (153) (155) (101 
1962 N= 2 N = 3 a =-185 a = .204 a = 859 a = 620 
R2= 179 R*= 067 R2= 062 R?= .004 
N = 10 N =27 N = 28 N =13 
b = —.013 b = -036 b = .038 b = —.002 
(.097) (129) (.093) (.097) 
1966 Nz 4 N= 1 a = 366 a = 375 a = 632 a = _ .689 
R?= 002 R*= .004 R= 007 R2= .000 
N =11 N =21 N = 28 N=17 


Sources: California: Roster of Federal, State, County, and City Officials, and Statement of the Vote (Secretary 
of State, Sacramento); Florida: Report of the Secretary of State (Secretary of State, Tallahassee); Maryland: The 
Maryland Manual (Hall of Records Commission, Annapolis); New York: New York State Legislative Manual 
Department of State, Albany); Oregon: The Oregon Blue Book (Secretary of State, Salem); Pennsylvania: The 
Pennsylvania Manual (Department of Property and Supplies, Harrisburg); West Virginia: The West Virginia Blue 
_ Book (Clerk of the Senate, Charleston). 


*Fit dominated by single outlier. Results ambiguous. 
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50,P, and pp are constrained to be equal when we set 
Pa = Pe +8 (12) =o. 
a It is not true, however, that Converse’s 
and argument is merely a corollary of earlier reason- 


(13) 


Under these assumptions it is easy to show, and 
entirely obvious, that the rates of defection in 
each party increase as the level of turnout 
among peripheral voters increases.? Our model 
now captures the essence of Converse’s argu- 
ment, and we can study its implications by 
substituting the new expressions for pg and py 
into Equation (8). The problem is to see how 
the share of the vote received by the Democrats 
changes with the rate of participation among 
peripheral voters. Differentiating with respect 
to ©p yields the equations set forth in Figure 5. 
Equation (14) appears intimidating but it is 
quite a friendly beast. We can begin to unravel 
it by imagining for a moment that there is no 
difference in the propensity to defect among 
core and peripheral voters. Then 5 = 0 and the 
long string of terms on the right of the 
numerator disappears, leaving behind: 


Va =- (1—p—p)KBgB, 
We are now back on familiar ground. This 


expression is nearly identical to the one derived 
from Argument II,® differing only in that pg 





TIt may be verified that 

Oa _ 5Pa@cCa, 0 i 
and 

8p, 2 ôP-@;Cr >o. 

20, O 

8Compare Equation (9). 


ing. To see why not, let us weaken the central 
premise of Argument II by assuming that the 
two parties attract equal proportions of per- 
ipheral supporters, while letting ô become 
positive once again. This is accomplished by 
setting Py = P, = P, Ca = C, =C, and K = 0. 
Now the terms on the left of the numerator in 
Equation (14) disappear, leaving 


Va _ 6C@(B, ~ Ba) 


15 

or T? oa 
The sign of the relationship now depends 
entirely on the relative size of each party’s base 
in the eligible electorate. When the Republicans 
attract the greater following, a big turnout 
helps the Democrats. When the Democrats are 
the majority party, the Republicans benefit 
from a heavy turnout. 

Converse has thus identified another politi- 
cal mechanism that influences the relationship 
between turnout and the vote. The process he 
describes can generate a connection between 
the two variables even if the basic assumption 
of Argument II is false (that is, if Py = P,). By 
the same token, it is not necessary to assume 
that peripheral voters are especially prone to 
defection (as Argument III does) to assert the 
validity of Argument II. In this sense, the two 
processes are independent. The interesting thing 
to notice is that they may sometimes pull in 
opposite directions. The effects described in 
Argument III force us to revise substantially the 
conclusions drawn earlier from Argument II. To 
understand why and how, consider Equation 
(14) once again. 

Let us first investigate districts that are 
heavily Republican. In these areas, the absolute 
size of the Republican periphery is likely to be 
greater than the Democratic (i.e. P,B, > 
PqBqg), even though a larger proportion of the 
Democratic partisans may be peripheral voters. 
Equation (14) tells us that a big turnout helps 


aVd _ 1—20¢)KBgBpPr + 6 (PrBy—PaBa) Oc(CaBa+G-Br) 


2p 


T? 


Vd _ (L—2Pc)KBqByPr + 8PrBr—Pa Bd) Oc(CaBatCrBr) 
ar T? (MBgtB,)P; 


Source: Compiled by the author. 
Figure 5. Equation (14) 
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Democrats in these districts if either argument 
is valid—that is, if either K or 6 is positive. If 
peripheral voters are especially likely to defect 
(6>0), the benefits to the Democrats of a large 
turnout are even greater than the reasoning of 
Argument II leads us to suppose. 

The situation is very different in predomi 
nantly Democratic districts, however. Here we 
have P,B, < PgBg, and the right-hand side of 
the numerator in Equation (14) becomes nega- 
tive whenever 6 > 0. Heavy peripheral defec- 
tion tends to reverse the positive relationship 
between turnout and the Democratic share of 
the vote that we expect from Argument IJ. The 


larger 5 becomes, the more drastically Hu is 
pulled in the negative direction. Eventually its 
sign changes and a big turnout actually helps 
the minority Republicans. The mechanisms 
described in Arguments II and III therefore 
reinforce each other in predominantly Repub- 
lican districts but pull against each ‘other in 
Democratic strongholds. 

The data in Table 1 suggest that both 
arguments were valid before 1962. Certainly we 
need Argument III to explain the negative 
slopes in the Democratic districts. But Argu- 
ment III cannot account for everything on its 
own. If Argument II were invalid, it would 
follow from Equation (15) that the magnitude 
of the slope estimates should not differ substan- 
tially in districts where the partisan balance is 
equally skewed (i.e., where IB, —Bg| is equal). 
In fact, the magnitudes of the estimated slopes 
in Republican districts are much greater than 
they are in the corresponding Democratic dis- 
tricts. This pattern may be attributed to the 
simultaneous operation of both dynamics. In 
Republican districts they reinforce each other, 
while in Democratic districts their effects can- 
cel out. 


Life Without a Core 


The most recent data in our sample pose a 
final puzzle. Without fanfare or forewarning, 
the relationships that we have discerned in the 
earlier data simply disappeared in the 1960s. 
Even the most casual survey of the voting 
literature makes it clear that the sixties and 
seventies were years of unprecedented electoral 
turmoil. In simpler times, habitual party-line 
balloting was common, lending stability to the 
aggregate vote. This stability has now evap- 
orated: in a rising tide of defections. At the 
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same time, rates of turnout have plummeted as 
seen in Figure 3. The problem is to find an 
explanation that is at once compatible with 
these facts and enlightening about what hap- 
pened to the connection between turnout and 
the vote. 

The new evidence seems at first to contra- 
dict the reasoning of Argument III which rests 
on the idea that defections increase as turnout 
does. We must be cautious about abandoning 
the ship too soon, however. Surely it is folly to 
accept the superficial idea that the core is 
suddenly more prone to defection than the 
periphery in order to explain why defections 
have increased as turnout has fallen. On the 
contrary, Argument III still makes perfectly 
good sense. The root of the problem lies 
elsewhere in the radical transformations that 
have reshaped the electorate. All the evidence 
suggests that the peripheral sectors in both 
parties have swollen while the loyal cores have 
withered (see DeVries and Tarrance, 1972; Nie 
et al., 1976; Miller and Levitin, 1976; and 
Converse, 1976). 

Consider first the impact of this trend on 
rates of defection and the level of turnout. 
Accepting the premise that peripheral voters 
defect more than core voters, we may differen- 
tiate Equations (12) and (13) with respect to 
Pg and P, for a measure of how rates of 
defection change as the periphery of each party 
grows larger. We find 


Opa = 50,9-Ca >0 


OPa O4? 

and 
pr _ 50,9cC, r> 0. 
OP, ©,? 


Thus the general rates of defection increase as 
the ranks of the periphery multiply. 

At the same time participation declines. The 
general rate of turnout can be expressed as 
follows: 


T= 0,C, + OpP, 
where 

Cy = CaBa + CB, 
and 


P= PBa t+ P,By. 
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Here C, and P, measure the size of the core and 
peripheral sectors in the electorate as a whole. 
Since C, + P, = 1, 


T=@,+(@, - @,)P; 


and 


If core voters turn out more heavily than 
peripheral voters, and they surely do, then the 
general rate of turnout decreases as the peri- 
pheral sector grows. The withering of the core 
is thus sufficient to explain the predominant 
trends in recent elections. 

What then is the fate of the connection 
between turnout and the vote in the new 
political climate? Perhaps the easiest way to 
appreciate the consequences of a shrinking core 
is to consider the degenerate case where the 
core disappears entirely. We can see what 
happens by setting the size of the core equal to 
zero in Equation (16) (see Figure 6). Remem- 
ber that the size of the periphery goes to one as 
the size of the core goes to zero. As this 
happens, the expression for the Democratic 
share of the vote becomes radically more 
simple: 


Va = (1 — pp) Ba + PpBr. 


The vote is no longer affected by fluctua- 
tions in turnout because the mechanisms de- 
scribed in Arguments II and HI hinge on 
differences in the behavior of core and periph- 
eral voters. In an electorate without a core, the 
vote is governed solely by the aimless defec- 
tions of the now universal periphery. The forces 
that wither the core are likely to weaken 
partisanship in the periphery as well. Voters of 
the new era disregard party labels, responding 
instead to personalities and issues over which 
neither party maintains monopoly control. 
From a long-term perspective the aggregate rate 
of defection, Pp, approaches one-half as voters 


Va 2 ©,Cg+O Pd 
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P, 
ü- PeOcCatPpOpPa, (©OcCa+OpPa)Ba + OceCr + PpOpPr. )Br 
we m 
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become equally likely to support candidates in 
either party. Since 


Va = Pp +Q- 2Pp) Ba, 


the partisan division of the vote simply hovers 
around 50 percent. In other words, the associa- 
tion between the voté and the partisan align- 
ment of the electorate disappears. 

A world without a core is a world of 
confusion. Formerly stable relationships are 
lost in a sea of random defection, and the 
electoral analyst is cast adrift without the 
anchorage that habitual partisan voting once 
provided. Subtle relationships like the one 
between turnout and the vote are the first 
casualties. As the process of “disaggregation” 
continues, even the gross relationships disap- 
pear. In the end, the concept of partisanship no 
longer makes sense as a description of people’s 
behavior or as the foundation of a conceptual 
paradigm. The problem is to find new concep- 
tual lenses that can resolve structure and 
meaning in data which appear random from old 
perspectives. This puzzle is far more challenging 
than the one we have studied here. 


Summary 


Does a big turnout help the Democrats? Let 
us summarize our complicated answer to this 
simple question by reviewing the arguments 
presented in the text. 

Argument I incorrectly asserts that a heavy 
turnout necessarily favors the majority party. It 
mistakerfty assumes that a small voting elector- 
ate must have a different partisan coloration 
than a large one. If Democrats and Republicans 
always turn out at equal rates, however, this is 
not the case. The partisan balance in the eligible 
electorate does influence the relationship be- 
tween turnout and the vote, but in ways that 
are far more subtle than this simple intuitive 
argument suggests. 

Argument II assumes that the Democratic 
party attracts a higher proportion of peripheral 
voters—people whose rate of turnout varies 
with the level of political excitement. When the 


OCs + OpPs 


Source: Compiled by the author. 


Figure 6. Equation (16) 
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campaign season is boring and uneventful, the 
Democrats suffer because a larger fraction of 
their supporters stay home on election day. 
Exciting campaigns draw peripheral voters to 
the polls, to the Democrats’ advantage. Our 
analysis shows that this reasoning is quite 
sturdy as long as defection rates remain low. 
The essential flaw of Argument II is that it 
treats the level of turnout and rates of defec- 
tion as independent quantities. 

Argument III recognizes that peripheral vot- 
ers are just as fickle inside the voting booth as 
they are about getting to it. These voters cross 
party lines more frequently than core regulars 
because their partisan attachments are weaker. 
As a result, the rates of defection in each camp 
increase with the level of turnout. The minority 
party benefits if it can capture the same 
fraction of defectors from the majority bloc 
that it loses to them. The larger this fraction 
becomes, the better for the minority. For this 
reason, campaigners for the minority party 
should celebrate when the fickle periphery 
turns out in force. 

The general message of the congressional 
data is that a big turnout has helped the 
minority, at least until recently. The parties 
have not been affected symmetrically, however, 
because of the mechanism described by Argu- 
ment II. The Democrats benefit more from a 
big turnout in Republican districts than the 
Republicans benefit in Democratic districts. Of 
course, the Democrats are the majority in most 
districts. Lately, the picture has changed be- 
cause the cores have withered in both parties. 
Arguments II and UI hinge upon differences in 
the behavior of core and peripheral voters. 
When the core disappears, so does the relation- 
ship between turnout and the vote. 
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Appendix 1. 
PROPOSITION: ©g =MO,—K where M=P,/P, and K=O,(M—1). 


PROOF: We first manipulate the expression for K: 


K=0,(M—1) 


= ©,Py/P, — Oe + (O, Pg-O,Pa) 


—P, 
= O.Pa(1 y) OEN ©,(1—-Py) 
r 
= Qe aCr Pica), 
P, 
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Thus MO,-K = Pi(C,,*P;Qp) — O¢(PaC,—P,-Ca) 
P, r P, r 


= P;C,O, PC, Oe 
= OTe +P, —- 2 40 
P, dp -E cCa 


= P49p + C40, = Oz. 


Appendix 2. 


Rule 1 says that j ð? V4 <0. 
oT? 


The reader may confirm that 


da 5 [Steet 


~ 


If M > 1, K remains positive and the expression in brackets is positive. Therefore the second 
derivative is negative, and the relationship between the Democrat’s share of the vote and turnout 
diminishes in strength as turnout increases, 


- O2Vy 
Rule 2 says that —_*>0. 
r IMOT 
The intrepid may verify that 
a2 Va pe (1—pg—0,)O,BgB,{[T-2(M—1) (©,-9,)Bg(MBgtB,)} 
oMoT T3(MBgtB,)? 


| The quantity in brackets must be positive if the whole expression is to be positive as the rule 
~~ states. This follows immediately if we can show that ©, > ©,. We have already seen that 


©, =C,0, + P.O, 


= (1-P,)0, + P.O, 
= @; + P,(Qp-@,). 


If some Republicans are peripheral voters (i.e., P, > 0), then ©, > ©, whenever ©, > Op. Thus the 
relationship between turnout and the vote grows stronger as the peripherality ratio increases 
provided that (1) ©, > ©,—core voters turn out at a higher rate than peripheral voters; and (2) P, 
> O—some Republicans are peripheral voters. These requirements are very weak so Rule 2 is 
virtually always valid. 





82/7, 02V, 
Rute 3.says that ——4_ <0 and d <0. 
a A amar Meare 
| In fact, Ə?Va _ _—KBaB, _ Va 


Opgo? T2(MBgtB,) 9p,0T* 


;~ Thus as defections increase, the relationship between turnout and the vote grows weaker, vanishing 
altogether when (1—pg-p,)= 0. 
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Rule 4 asserts that ara decreases when the partisan alignment among eligible voters becomes 


2y 
skewed. To make this proposition more precise, we must investigate the quantity = a Holding 
d 





T fixed as we let Bg vary yields 





Va _ (l—Ppa-Pr)KI(Br-Ba) — (M—1)Bg?] 
OBgdT T?(MBqtB,)? 
The Partisan alignment associated with the maximum value of ova, call it Bamax:; is found by 
setting 3B a = 0. In fact, Bmax varies with the peripherality ratio, M. As M approaches 1, 
d 


Bamax approaches 12. As M approaches ©, Bamax approaches 0. The relationship between turnout 
and the vote thus tends to be strongest in slightly Republican districts, diminishing in strength as 
the partisan alignment becomes more skewed in either direction, As the peripherality ratio 
increases, the relationship is strongest in progressively more Republican districts. 


Appendix 3. A Note About the Congressional Voting Data 


The congressional voting data were collected several years ago by Stanley Kelley, Jr. When 
Kelley generously offered to share this unique stockpile of information with me, a serious 
empirical analysis of the relationship between turnout and the vote became possible. The Kelley 
data are unusual because they include information about the partisan division of registered voters 
in many congressional districts. Some states do not require all registrants to declare their party 
affiliations and of those that do, some make it extremely difficult to obtain figures on registration 
in House districts. In the end, Kelley was able to compile data about registration, voting, and 
turnout in seven states, though not for all races in those states. His sample includes races from 
urban, suburban, and rural districts in all regions of the country except the Midwest. It is not, of 
course, a random sample of all congressional races that occurred in each election year. A list of the 
congressional districts in Kelley’s sample, and the years for which information is available about 
them, will be provided upon request. 





Reassessing Parental Socialization: 
Indicator Unreliability Versus Generational Transfer 


RUSSELL J. DALTON 
Florida State University 


This article challenges recent socialization research which concludes that the family’s influence 
is primarily limited to the generational transfer of partisan values. We first present a new 
conceptual approach for studying parent-child agreement. Then, we apply a multiple indicator 
methodology (LISREL) to operationalize this approach. Reanalysis of the Jennings and Niemi 
socialization survey finds quite substantial levels of family agreement in areas besides partisanship. _ 
These results argue for greater attention to the significance of family socialization, and to the 


persistence of political beliefs across generations. 


Determining how political values are learned 
and revised through the life cycle is one of the 
major concerns of political behavior. Yet there 
is still much uncertainty about the role of 
various socialization agents and the content of 
the socialization process. In this situation of 
flux, one constant concern of research has been 
the question of the family’s role in the learning 
process. The very nature of childhood focuses 
attention on the early family environment. 
During their formative years children have few, 
if any, sources of learning comparable to their 
parents (Dawson et al., 1977; Beck, 1977). 
Moreover, as Davies suggests (1965), the child’s 
almost complete dependence on the parents for 
basic needs provides little opportunity for 
resistance to parental pressures to conform. 
Similarly, parents and children normally share 
the same cultural, social, and class milieu, 
providing additional sources of indirect parental 
socialization. This enormous formative influ- 
ence suggests that the family has a pervasive 
effect on an individual’s post-childhood 
thoughts and actions. 

The most direct assessment of the family’s 
socialization influence comes from a study 
conducted by M. Kent Jennings and Richard 
. Niemi (1968, 1974). By separately interviewing 
a national sample of high school seniors and 
their parents, these researchers were able to 
assess directly parent-child agreement and de- 
termine the extent of intergenerational value 
transfer. The Jennings and Niemi study found 
close family agreement on basic partisan loyal- 


I would like to thank Paul Beck, Kai Hildebrandt, 
M. Kent Jennings, Greg Markus, Marjorie Mowlam, 
and Jim Stimson for their comments on earlier 
versions of this article. 


ties. However, when they considered relatively 
specific attitudes, orientations toward politics, 
political participation, or evaluations of social 
groups—the degree of congruence between 
parent and child was minimal. The Jennings and 
Niemi findings have subsequently been sup- 
ported by a series of other parent-child pair 
comparisons (Tedin, 1974; Jennings et al., 
1979; Niemi et al., 1978). This research will 
suggest that this view now needs revision, based 
upon a merger of new theoretical and method- 
ological approaches to socialization research. 
The theoretical advances help to clarify the 
nature and the content of the family socializa- 
tion process. The methodological advances re- 
present a solution to previously identified 
weaknesses in socialization research. This new 
perspective should yield a clearer view of the 
actual transfer of political values from parent to 
child. . 


A New Approach 


Because of the frailties and fallibilities of 
empirical research, one can never directly or 
perfectly measure the values of parents or 
children. Instead, empirical research measures 
quantities which serve as observable indicators 
of the underlying concepts of interest. For 
example, we might be concerned with parent- 
child agreement on general racial attitudes, but 
our analyses are based on observable indicators 
of specific opinions such as attitudes towards 
blacks, school integration, and housing integra- 
tion. This distinction between concepts and 
indicators is well known to behavioral research 
(Selltiz et al., 1966, Ch. 5; Kerlinger, 1966, Ch. 
3), and it bears special relevance to socialization 
research. 
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One of the pressing problems of survey 
research is the imprecise measurement (or 
unreliability) of our indicators (Asher, 1974a, 
1974b; Aachen, 1975; Pierce and Rose, 1974). 
While reliability is a problem confronting all 
survey research; it is especially relevant for 
socialization research (Weisberg and Joslyn, 
1977). First, the opinions of the young are 
often poorly formed and articulated. Therefore, 
survey responses from children and adolescents 
ate considerably more variable than adult sur- 
vey responses (Vaillancourt, 1973). Second, 
other applications of survey research tend to 
focus on the relative influence of predictors and 
the patterns of relationships, while showing less 
concern for the absolute amount of explained 
variance because of the acknowledged unrelia- 
bility of survey data. For socialization research 
the absolute amount of explained variance is of 
primary interest. Thus, considerable indicator 
unreliability would substantially weaken par- 
ent-child correlations and give the appearance 
of weak generational transfer. 

Focusing on parent-child agreement on poli- 
tical concepts (i.e., broad dimensions of atti- 
tudes and values) is also appealing on theore- 
tical grounds. Research on family socialization 
should be primarily concerned with the learning 
of basic political values: they may be more 
easily transferred between generations, and 
such values may have enduring importance 
through the child’s life span (Weissberg, 1974; 
Inglehart, 1977). By their very nature, specific 
attitudes and contemporary issues are more 
likely to be affected by short-term influences 
than by family socialization. Moreover, specific 
issue beliefs are less likely to have enduring 
importance over time as the political environ- 
ment redefines issue beliefs. In short, even if 
specific issue beliefs change, general value di- 
mensions may be relatively constant. 

Clearly, then, separating the unreliability of 
measurement from actual parent-child agree- 
ment on basic values should result in a more 
accurate assessment of the strength of inter- 
generational transfer. A methodological tech- 
nique combining elements of factor analysis 
and causal modeling makes it possible to 
accomplish this statistical feat. 

This methodology is generally known as the 
“multiple indicator” or “unmeasured variables” 
method (Blalock, 1971, Chs. 16--23; Hauser 
and Goldberger, 1971). The basic logic of this 
approach is that by having multiple indicators 
of each broad concept, two objectives can be 
reached. First, by analyzing the correlations 
among indicators of a concept, the reliability of 
each indicator can be estimated. Second, the 
correlations between indicators of different 
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concepts can provide estimates of the relation- 
ship between the concepts themselves. ! 

There are several specific statistical proce- 
dures which apply this method. The analyses in 
this piece are based on the LISREL model 
(Linear Structural RELationships), a procedure 
developed by Karl Joreskog and his colleagues 
(Jéreskog, 1973; Jdreskog and van Thillo, 
1972). The parameters of the measurement 
model are estimated with a series of structural 
equations which simultaneously compute all of 
the parameters of the model in a single process. 


Applying the Model 


The data for this study are drawn from the 
1965 Jennings and Niemi survey of high school 
seniors and their parents (Jennings and Niemi, 
1974).2 The findings and conclusions of this 
landmark survey have formed the basis of much 
of our present knowledge of family socializa- 
tion. Therefore, a reanalysis of these data may 
throw new light on a cornerstone of socializa- 
tion research, as well as highlight the insights 
which this new methodological approach can 
add to our understanding of the socialization 
process. 


Partisanship. Socialization research has stressed 
partisanship as the strongest link in the trans- 
mission of political values from parent to child. 
Because of its early acquisition and its per- 
sistence as a political reference point, party 
attachment is an important political identity 
for many Americans. Few political orientations 


1While the multiple indicator methodology is 
mathematically complex, its logic is relatively straight- 
forward. The estimation of indicator reliabilities is 
analogous to factor analysis’ estimation of indicator 
correlations with the underlying factor. The estima- 
tion of the concept-to-concept link follows the logic 
of path analysis, where the correlation between 
indicators equals the product of the paths connecting 
them. In actuality, the indicator reliabilities and 
concept links are estimated by a single set of simul- 
taneous equations, rather than as two distinct opera- 
tions. 

Because political science applications are limited in 
number, the interested reader might wish to consult 
two other research examples: McPherson et al., 1977; 
Sullivan et al., 1979. 


2The data used in this article were made available 
by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and 
Social Research. The data for the 1965 Student-Parent 
Socialization Study were originally collected by M. 
Kent Jennings and Richard Niemi. Neither the original 
collectors of the data nor the Consortium bear any 
responsibility for the analyses or interpretations pre- 
sented here. 
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have been investigated as extensively in the 
United States as party identification. Early 
socialization research suggested a substantial 
parent-offspring correspondence in partisanship 
(Hyman, 1959; McCloskey and Dahigren, 1959; 
Hess and Torney, 1967). The Jennings and 
Niemi study also uncovered a high degree of 
partisan consistency between parents and chil- 
dren (1968, 1974, Ch. 2). About two-thirds of 
the students share their parents’ partisan identi- 
ty in 1965, and less than 10 percent of the 
students actually switch loyalties to the party 
in opposition to their parents’. In correlational 
terms, there is substantial agreement within 
families in partisan leanings. Party identifi- 
cation is correlated at .59 (Pearson r) between 
parent and child, and Republican/Democrat 
vote preferences yield a .58 correlation.> These 
correlations far exceed the other generational 
comparisons in the study, leading Jennings and 
Niemi to conclude that party identification is a 
singular example of pervasive parent-to-child 
value transmission (1968, p. 183). 

This emphasis on partisanship as a central 
variable in the socialization process leads to 
reanalyzing these data with the multiple in- 
dicator model. The partisan values of the parent 
and child are each measured by two indicators: 
party identification and vote preference. It may 
seem unusual to treat voting preference, and 
especially party identification, as imperfect 
indicators of basic partisan values. Party identi- 
fication is normally considered synonymous 
with these values, since party identification is 
by definition a long-term enduring attachment 
to a political party. Yet research has shown that 
even party identification is a partially fallible 
measure (Converse, 1975, p. 131). Thus the use 
of two indicators allows us to estimate reliabili- 
ties, and to achieve more accurate assessment of 
partisan values and the partisan agreement 
between generations than could be achieved 
with only a single indicator. 

Figure 1 presents the results of applying the 
multiple indicator model to the socialization of 
partisanship. The circles represent the underly- 
ing concept of partisan values, and the concept- 
to-indicator paths represent the reliabilities of 
our indicators from the survey.4 The figure 


3J ennings and Niemi predominately relied on Tau-b 
as a measure of association. We will present Pearson’s 7 
correlations recalculated from the same relationships, 
since the Pearson r is comparable to the coefficients 
estimated by LISREL. 


“In actuality, these values are the epistemic correla- 
tions which, if squared, yield the reliability coeffi- 
cients. Epistemic correlations are used because they 
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shows that our two indicators serve as fairly 
reliable measures of both parental and child 
partisan values, with correlations in the .70 
range. Normally, we would expect party identi- 
fication to be the better indicator of basic 
partisan values. While this holds true for the 
student sample, for the parents, voting prefer- 
ence emerges as the strongest indicator. This 
apparent anomaly reflects a feature of the 
socialization process already noted by Denney 
and cited by Converse (1975, pp. 143-44). 
Children are more likely to cue on the parents’ 
visible partisan behavior of vote choice than on 
the parents’ internal and psychological attach- 
ment to a political party. Since the socialization 
process as a whole is being modeled (not 
parental values taken alone), LISREL accurate- 
ly reflects this imbalance in the source of child 
learning. 

More importantly, the figure shows that if 
multiple indicators are used to remove unre- 
liability of measurement from the estimation of 
parent-child transfer, then intergenerational 
agreement on the concept of partisan values 
(.90) is substantially greater than the Jennings 
and Niemi findings.5 In short, a large propor- 
tion of the apparent generational differences 
observed in a simple cross-tabulation of parent 
and child partisanship can be traced to unreli- 
ability of measurement. For example, cross- 
tabulations indicate that roughly 10 percent of 
parent-child pairs express differing identifica- 
tions. This figure is grossly inflated because 
either parental or child values are often inac- 
curately measured, producing apparent dif- 


are analogous to the Pearson correlations between 
indicators and the concept-to-concept correlations 
from LISREL. 


SAn alternative approach would be to adjust 
parent-child correlations using reliability coefficients 
obtained from an independent data source. For 
example, using panel data, Converse and Markus 
(1979) estimate the reliability of party identification 
as roughly .85. We might further assume that child 
partisanship has a reliability at least .10- lower (Vail- 
lancourt, 1973). Using these figures, the Jennings and 
Niemi correlations for party identification would still 
increase from .59 to approximately .75. 

While LISREL produces a slightly higher level of 
family agreement, we believe this is because voting 
intention of the parent—not party identification—is 
the more salient partisan cue for the child. Still, even 
these analyses argue for greater generational transfer 
than heretofore acknowledged. 

Replication of this alternative approach for politi- 
cal efficacy (see Asher, 1974b; McPherson et al., 
1977) found essentially identical results to the 
LISREL model. 
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ferences where none exist. Subsequent data 
from the Jennings and Niemi panel have shown 
that parents do not have a deterministic impact 
on child values; further change through life is a 
natural occurrence (Jennings and Niemi, 1975). 
However, the data imply that the family’s 
initial impact is far greater than previously 
assumed. 

Most of the other paths in Figure 1 represent 
the error terms in the LISREL model. The set 
of causal paths leading to the parent’s indica- 
tors and the child’s indicators represent factors 
other than partisan values which determine 
these specific attitudes, i.e., the error terms of 
the indicators. The path (.19) from variable Q 
to the chiid’s partisan values signifies causal 
influences other than parental values, i.e., the 
error term of the concept. The overall precision 
or fit of the model is represented by the 
chi-square value of 9. Most analysts would 
interpret this chi-square value as signifying that 
the hypothesized measurement model is very 
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consistent with the actual data patterns.© 

In sum, the modest parent-child correlations 
between observed indicators of partisanship can 
be primarily traced to the unreliability of 
measurement (rather than weak generational 
transfer), which decreases the estimates of 
actual parent-child agreement by nearly half.7 


6With large samples it is nearly always the case that 
LISREL yields a statistically significant chi-square 
value. Therefore, analysts have tended to use the 
chi-square statistic to compare the fit of alternative 
models. When chi-square is used in an absolute sense, a 
10:1 ratio of chi-square to the degrees.of freedom is 
often considered a “good” fit. In fact, most of our 
models display an extremely good fit, with ratios close 
to one. 


7The Jennings and Niemi correlations are nearly 


half the LISREL correlation. But if we compare .- 


explained variance, the imbalance is substantially 
increased (35 versus .81). This point is especially 
relevant to the comparison in Table 1 below. 
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Chi square = 9 
Df=1 


Source: Compiled from data in the 1965 Student-Parent Socialization Study, Inter-University Consortium for 


Political and Social Research. 


- Variables in Model: Xq Parent Party Identification 
X2 Parent Vote Preference 
Yı Child Party Identification 
Y2 Child Vote Preference 


Figure 1. Intergenerational Transfer of Partisan Values 
(Standardized Solution) 
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But so far, the LISREL methodology has 
merely strengthened Jennings’ and Niemi’s con- 
clusion that partisan values are transferred 
between generations. Their other major conclu- 
sion is that most other political values are not 
effectively transmitted from parent to child. 
This conclusion will now be questioned. 


Racial Attitudes. Parents obviously play an 
important role in the formation of racial 
attitudes. Research has shown that racial images 
evolve early in life, while the parent is the 
primary socialization agent. Clearly, the parent 
provides a rich source of learning cues for racial 
attitudes. The group references of racial beliefs 
stimulate parental expressions of racial views, 
and can also serve to continually reinforce the 
early formed views of the offspring. Moreover, 
other evidence shows that racial attitudes are a 
central element of a belief system, and there- 
fore resistant to later-life changes (Converse, 
1964; Stimson and Carmines, forthcoming). In 
short, given the pervasive presence of racial 
cleavages in American society and politics, it 
seems reasonable to expect fairly high genera- 
tional agreement on these values. 

The saliency of racial attitudes was probably 
at a high point at the time of the 1965 Jennings 
and Niemi study, coming after several years of 
intense civil rights activity. On the one hand, 
this might have acted to strengthen parent-child 
agreement as the intensity of the issue increased 
parental cue-giving. On the other hand, popular 
accounts of the time stressed the emerging 
generation gap over racial issues. The civil rights 
movement and the methods of civil disobedi- 
ence seemed to polarize the generations, which 
would consequently weaken family agreement. 

In fact, Jennings and Niemi found only 
modest agreement between student and parent 
views on several indicators of racial values. 
Opinions on school integration were correlated 
at .37, and thermometer ratings of blacks 
yielded only a .26 correlation. More recent data 
also display only limited intergenerational 
agreement (Tedin, 1974; Niemi et al., 1978). 
These findings prompted substantial rethinking 
among researchers, and some disappointment 
among those stressing the family as a socializa- 
tion agent. The accepted conclusion was that 
excepting party identification, parental impact 
on other political values was very limited. For 
policy attitudes such as racial values it was 
presumed that life cycle effects or other sociali- 
zation agents exceed parental influences. 

However, these same data lead to much 
different conclusions when analyzed within the 
multiple indicator framework. For both parent 
and child there are three indicators of racial 
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values: opinion on school integration, ther- 
mometer ratings of blacks, and concern about 
race as a national problem.® The intercor- 
relations among these indicators were analyzed 
with the LISREL model, Figure 2. The first 
finding to emerge is that these three diverse 
measures are only modestly reliable indicators 
of underlying racial values, especially for the 
students. This implies that direct indicator- 
to-indicator correlations are subject to consider- 
able attenuation. Taking this unreliability into 
account, there is a very strong generational 
transfer of racial attitudes (.83)—far in excess 
of the uncorrected correlations Jennings and 
Niemi analyzed. 

Thus, the significance of separating indicator 
reliability and actual generational transfer 
emerges even more clearly for racial attitudes 
than for partisan values. The increase from .3 
correlations to .83 leads to the conclusion that 
there is far more family agreement than earlier 
studies realized. Despite the polarization 
wrought by the civil rights movement and talk 
of a generation gap on racial values, the family 
appeared to be a pervasive influence on the 
early-life formation of racial values for high 
school students in the sixties. 


Civic Tolerance. Although socialization research 
has devoted considerable attention to the study 
of partisan and racial values, perhaps the 
socialization of system norms has aroused even 
more fundamental theoretical interest. In fact, 
an initial stimulus for socialization research was 
the assumption that socialization performed a 
vital system-maintenance function, perpetuat- 
ing political norms and the prevailing political 
culture (Almond and Powell, 1968). The early 
Chicago studies brought these views into sharp 
focus (Hess and Torney, 1967; Easton and 
Dennis, 1969). Their well-known conclusion 
was that basic commitments to the symbols and 
procedures of the political system were im- 
printed early in life. 

Subsequent political events and research 
have raised questions about the pervasiveness of 
early-life socialization of system norms. Pressed 
by an intense issue, the same cohort of suppor- 
tive and conforming children studied by the 


8The “race as a national problem” variable is a 
coding of whether the race problem was mentioned as 
one of the things the respondent was least proud of as 
an American. Work by Stimson and Carmines (forth- 
coming) suggests that racial attitudes might be a 
multi-dimensional phenomenon, although their analy- 
ses do not include all three of our indicators. In this 
case, the low reliability estimates might also reflect 
validity problems in the data. 
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Figure 2. Intergenerational Transfer of Racial Values 
(Standardized Solution) 


Chicago group were in the streets as young 
adults protesting the Vietnam War and challeng- 
ing political authorities. System support began 
to take on a short-term image, apparently 
influenced more by events than by childhood 
socialization (Miller, 1974). 

More specific evidence from the Jennings 
and Niemi study apparently supports this skep- 
tical view of the socialization of civic norms. 
This study found only minimal correspondence 
between generations on two indicators of civic 
tolerance: allowing an elected communist to 
take office (r = .13), and allowing anti-religious 
speeches (r = .07). 

Undoubtedly political events do affect poli- 
tical norms. Still, one would hope that support 
for basic democratic tenets reflects funda- 
mental commitments to these goals which 
endure through life. This, in turn, would imply 
the preeminence of early-life socialization and 
the persistence of supportive norms across 
generations—but Jennings and Niemi conclude 
that civic norms are not being learned early 
from the parent. A possible resolution to this 


question might again be obtained by separating 
indicator unreliability from actual generational 
transfer. Figure 3 portrays the result of the 
LISREL analyses of parent-child agreement on 
civic tolerance values.? The findings suggest 
that civic tolerance is a difficult concept to 
measure, since the model yields the lowest 
indicator reliabilities of any estimated.19 By 


2One advantage of the LISREL model is that the 
set of parent and child indicators need not be 
identical~if we assume they are equally valid indica- 
tors of the underlying concept. Thus, we have added a 
third indicator of the child’s civic tolerance that was 
not available for the parent sample. When this analysis 
was repeated using only the two identical questions 
for both samples, the concept-to-concept correlation 
was slightly higher (.50). 

10Recent research by Sullivan and his colleagues 
(1979) suggests that while there has not been a secular 
change in the concept of tolerance per se, the objects 
of tolerance have shifted in time and probably 
between generations. That is, the parent’s tolerance is 
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implication, these low reliabilities severely limit 
the possible magnitude of the correlation be- 
tween observed indicators. This fact becomes 
obvious when it is noted that the actual 
correlation between parent and child civic 
tolerance values is quite substantial (.44), again, 
far above the previously assumed “null” rela- 
tionship. 

Other political norms, such as evaluations of 
the incumbents of government, may be more 
closely tied to short-term factors than are 
attitudes of civic tolerance and other system- 
level concepts. For civic tolerance, at least, the 
family appears to play a larger role than 
previously assumed. But adolescents’ attitudes 
towards the political system are already being 
influenced by forces outside the family, and 


probably best measured by attitudes towards com- 
munists and atheists, while the child’s tolerance is best 
measured by attitudes towards the KKK and the Birch 
Society. If this holds true, we have probably underesti- 
mated generational continuity in the concept of 
tolerance by some margin. 
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these outside forces are likely to increase as 
children leave their parents’ household. Thus 
the intergenerational continuity of civic toler- 
ance is still lower than for partisan or racial 
values, implying that these norms represent a 
blend of moderate intergenerational stability 
and moderate potential for change. 


Trust in People. As illustration of the full range 
of findings from the multiple indicator ap- 
proach, one additional detailed example of 
intergenerational transfer will be provided: 
trust in people. Although not an explicitly 
political attitude, personal trust is often viewed 
as a general orientation that affects political 
trust (Jennings and Niemi, 1974, pp. 144—45). 

Even though little work has been devoted to 
the socialization of personal trust, we might 
assume that such basic views of human nature 
may be formed early in life, and influenced by 
parental beliefs. Trust in other people forms the 
groundwork for everyday interactions and is a 
pervasive, if not highly visible, aspect of be- 
havior. From repeated experience, children may 
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be able to abstract parental beliefs from their 
behavior. . 

Jennings and Niemi paid scant attention to 
these values, even though their study contained 
three indicators of this concept: trust in people, 
beliefs in others’ being helpful, belief in others’ 
being fair. In replicating their analysis methods, 
we uncovered only weak parent-child indica- 
tor correlations (.05—.10)—implying nearly 
nonexistent generational agreement. 

The LISREL model was also applied to these 
data, but this time without a substantive impact 
on the analytic conclusions, Figure 4. In the 
other models the weak parent-child indicator 
correlations could largely be attributed to 
indicator unreliability. In this instance the 
measures of personal trust appear to be highly 
reliable indicators, second only to the reliabili- 
ties of our partisanship model. Therefore, the 
observed lack of parent-child congruence re- 
flects an actual absence of generational trans- 
fer—as the .17 concept-to-concept path in- 
dicates. 
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An Overview of 
Intergenerational Agreement 


The preceding analyses have documented a 
wide range in the extent of intergenerational 
transfer of political values, This section adds to 
this evidence by briefly outlining the results of 
the full inventory of political values measured 
in the Jennings and Niemi study. 

The student-parent study was culled for all 
possible political values for which the multiple 
indicator approach was possible. Given the 
exploratory nature of the study, there are only 
a limited number of values measured by two or 
more independent indicators. The LISREL 
model was applied to each area, and the 
essential findings are reported in Table 1. 

Earlier researchers based their conclusions 
on the impact of parental socialization upon 
the indicator-to-indicator correlations in the 
first column of the table. Indeed, most of these 
correlations are weak even by survey research 
standards. However, the admittedly low levels 
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Figure 4. Intergenerational Transfer of Trust in People 
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Table 1, Comparative Estimates of Intergenerational Value Transfer 
Indicator Concept 
Correlations Correlations 
Partisanship .59* 90 
Racial Values -26* -83 
Political Knowledge 25 -50 
Political Efficacy 14 49 
Civic Tolerance 12 „44 
Self-esteem 14 37 
Political Trust 16 30 
Personal Trust 12 17 


Source: Compiled from data in the 1965 Student-Parent Socialization Study, Inter-University Consortium for 


Political and Social Research. 


*These values are based on the average of the separate indicator-to-indicator correlations. Other indicator 


correlations are based on the Jennings and Niemi indices described in The Political Character of Adolescence, 


Princeton, 1974. _ 


of parent-child indicator correlations can be 
attributed to either of two factors: indicator 
unreliability or actually weak generational 
transfer. When unreliability is factored into the 
estimation of parent-child transfer, there are 
several instances of considerable generational 
agreement: partisanship, racial values, political 
efficacy, and civic tolerance. Each of these 
areas shows a concept-to-concept correlation in 
the second column of Table 1 that is far greater 
than the indicator correlations. To the extent 
that high correlations are accepted as evidence 
of causality, parents exert a much larger impact 
in these areas than recent research has generally 
concluded. Such strong relationships occur, we 
believe, because these values involve salient 
political attitudes where parental cue-giving is 
more likely, and where early formed attitudes 
can persist through the life cycle. Moreover, 
these are also areas where socialization theory 
had initially stressed the role of the family as 
maintaining the political values of a system— 
that is, fundamental political norms, partisan- 
ship, and basic policy orientations (Almond and 
Powell, 1968). The data still do not imply that 
parents have a deterministic impact on the 
values of their offspring. But substantial genera- 
tional continuity in these areas argues that 
parental socialization at least partially fulfills a 
system maintenance function. 

On the other hand, also uncovered are areas 
where unreliability has only a minor effect on 
estimates of value transfer: self-esteem, political 
trust, and personal trust. In some instances 
these values are characterized by high levels of 
indicator reliability so that unreliability adjust- 
ments do not substantially rise above the 
indicator-to-indicator correlations. More funda- 
mentally, some political values—such as trust in 
the incumbents—should be more dependent on 


short-term influences outside the family. New 
issues, or low salience political topics should 
also be expected to show weak generational 
transfer (even with the multiple indicator ap- 
proach), because by their very nature these are 
not areas where the family can exert a strong 
and enduring influence. Furthermore, we would 
argue that high parent-child correlations for 
such values are not sufficient proof of family 
socialization, but may -reflect the spurious 
effect of environmental factors simultaneously 
influencing parent and child values. In short, 
the generational transfer of political values 
should be weak in these areas, and other agents 
of political learning should be more important 
than the family. 


Discussion 


In general, socialization researchers have 
viewed the results of the Jennings and Niemi 
study as playing down the role of the family as 
a socialization agent. Such pessimism now 
seems premature. Application of a more rigor- 
ous, and appropriate, methodology to these 
data yields a substantially different perspective 
on the socialization process. Separating indica- 
tor reliability from the estimation of genera- 
tional transfer, there are quite substantial levels 
of family agreement in several instances. In- 
deed, Jennings and Niemi were also aware of 
this problem in their design: 

As in most socialization research, many of the 

dimensions we used are comprised of “‘soft” 

variables. They are neither as reliable nor as 
valid as they should be. While we cannot 
estimate just how much measurement error this 

“softness” introduces, it is certain that the 

presence of such error ... lowers the parent- 

student correlations from their true values 

(1974, p. 320). 
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We have not, therefore, offered a new idea so 
much as a partial solution to an old problem. 

The weight of the evidence rests heavily 
upon the distinction between “indicators” and 
“concepts.” While it is easy to acknowledge the 
unreliability of indicators, it is more difficult to 
identify confidently the nature of the resulting 
“purified? concept. On the one hand, the 
slippage in the concept-to-indicator link may 
primarily indicate that attitudes are only weak- 
ly formed, or nonexistent, for sizeable numbers 
of parents and children. Converse’s work on the 
nature of mass belief systems would support 
this interpretation (Converse, 1964, 1970, 
1975). In this light, the findings would be 
summarized by saying that to the extent that 
individuals have attitudes, a strong inter- 
generational transfer of these values exists. 

Recent research, however, offers another 
interpretation of these findings. Aachen argues 
that the apparent instability of mass attitudes is 
due more to the imprecision of survey ques- 
tions than to the absence of attitudes (Aachen, 
1975). Similarly, several recent reports show 
that improvement in the question formats of 
the Michigan election studies have significantly 
increased the correlations between various poli- 
tical attitudes (Bishop et al., 1978; Sullivan et 
al., 1978). This research consequently offers a 
different interpetation of our findings—to the 
extent that individual attitudes can be accurate- 
ly measured, a strong generational transfer of 
these values exists. 

This research is thus related to this ongoing 
dialogue on the nature of mass belief systems, 
To some extent the conclusions of this re- 
search will rest on the ultimate resolution of 
this controversy. But even with this uncertainty 
about the interpretation of the findings, there 
are several specific inferences that can be 
drawn. 

The multiple indicator approach provides a 
new perspective for examining variations in the 
strength of the generational transmission pro- 
cess. The correlation between observed parent 
and child indicators will vary with the reliabili- 
ty of the parent indicator, the reliability of the 
child indicator, and the actual transfer from 
parent-to-child. Control variables—such as fami- 
ly authority patterns, political interest, close- 
ness to parent, or the frequency of family 
political discussions—can affect one or several 
of these links. For example, family partisan 
agreement was reanalyzed while controlling for 
the child’s level of political interest. Politically 
interested children tend to have more strongly 
held attitudes; thus indicator reliability is high- 
er for this group than for the low-interest 
group. In addition, the high-interest group is 
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also more likely to mirror the partisan values of 
their parent (.94) than are uninterested children 
(.82). Moreover, the effects of this control 
variable are localized on the child’s attitudes, 
with only minor variation in the reliability of 
the parent’s partisan indicators across control 
groups. 

Similarly, Tedin shows that issue salience 
increases parent-child agreement across a range 
of indicators (1974). With our new approach 
we would want to determine whether this is 
because issue salience increases the reliability of 
measurement, or because salience increases 
parental cue-giving and child receptivity on the 
issue and thus strengthens actual generational 
transfer. Perceptual accuracy also affects indica- 
tor-to-indicator correlations (Tedin, 1974). But 
it should be determined whether the reliabilities 
or intergenerational links are primarily affected 
by perceptual accuracy. In the end, this ap- 
proach will allow us to remove the confounding 
effects of measurement error to come to a more 
precise understanding of what actually affects 
the process of political learning. 

Finally, socialization researchers have inter- 
preted the magnitude of parent-child agreement 
as a reflection of the extent, or likelihood of, 
political change in a society. Thus, with their 
low agreement levels Jennings and Niemi 
stressed the openness of the American system 
to change, and the need to focus research on 
change factors or agents of political change. 
Indeed, even our findings acknowledge the 
substantial potential for political change be- 
tween generations, especially in areas where 
generational transfer was weakest. 

By no means do the results imply a process _ 
of generational determinism—that is, children 
faithfully duplicating their parents’ views. How- 
ever, this reassessment of the actual extent of 
generational transfer finds that parents exert a 
strong formative influence on key values of 
their offspring. These results should lessen 
emphasis on the theme of social change, and 
restore attention to the significance of family 
socialization and to the persistence of political 
beliefs across generations. 
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Implications from the Disequilibrium of Majority Rule 
for the Study of Institutions 


WILLIAM H. RIKER 
University of Rochester 


While contemporary political science (as, for example, in such subjects as political socialization, 
studies of public opinion, etc.) tends to emphasize the study of values and tastes (because of an 
assumption that political outcomes—like market outcomes—are determined by the amalgamation 
of individual preferences), the older tradition of political science emphasized the study of 
institutions, The line of research in political theory followed during the last generation has involved 
seeking an equilibrium of tastes; but it has revealed that such an equilibrium exists only rarely, if at 
all. The inference then is that prudence in research directs the science of politics toward the 
investigation of empirical regularities in institutions, which, though congealed tastes, are “unstable 


constants” amenable to scientific investigation. 


Social scientists are now, and probably 
always have been, of divided opinion about the 
degree to which institutions as well as personal 
values, opinions, and tastes affect the content 
of social decisions. (I use the words “‘values,”’ 
“opinions,” and “‘tastes” interchangeably, not 
because they mean exactly the same thing, but 
because the processes by which they can 
influence decisions are identical.) It is clear that 
the values of at least some members of society 
do ineradicably influence these decisions. Even 
when it is claimed that God, or the law of 
nature, or the sovereign people, or the working 
class, or some other abstract non-human entity 
determines outcomes, it is still true that some 
members of society, say, priests, judges, parlia- 
mentmen, dictators, etc. must interpret what 
the abstraction directs. In the most extreme 
cases, the voice the people hear and the words 
spoken come immediately from the Delphic 
priestess, not from the god who is said to 
inspire her. That being so, we can never leave 
out the influence of some person’s values and 
tastes on social decisions. Even if the priestess is 
unintelligible, the priestly interpreter tells the 
supplicants what to do. 

On the other hand, we cannot leave out the 
force of institutions. The people whose values 
and tastes are influential live in a world of 
conventions about both language and values 
themselves. These conventions are in turn con- 
densed into institutions, which are simply rules 
about behavior, especially about making deci- 
sions. Even the priestess in her frenzy probably 
behaves according to rules and, for certain, her 
interpreter is constrained by specifiable conven- 
tions. So interpersonal rules, that is, institu- 
tions, must affect social outcomes just as much 
as personal values. 

Ambiguity arises, however, when we attempt 


to assess the relative significance of these two 
kinds of forces. Very probably, both are neces- 
sary and neither is alone a sufficient condition 
for outcomes. If so, a full statement of social 
causation must include them both. But, never- 
theless, it is often believed to be convenient and 
practically useful to assume that one force 
(either the personal or the impersonal) is 
constant, while the other is variable and thus in 
some sense marginal and “more significant” 
than the other. With this assumption, if the 
institutions are constant, then one can predict 
outcomes from tastes, or, if tastes are constant, 
then one can predict outcomes from institu- 
tions. It is of course true that this easy 
predictability is an illusion—but it is an illusion 
by which many scholars are hoodwinked be- 
cause in quiet times the institutions are con- 
stant and only tastes are in dispute, while in 
turbulent times the institutions are in flux and 
only human greed seems constant. One funda- 
mental and unsolved problem of social science 
is to penetrate the illusion and to learn to take 
both values and institutions into account. In 
the last generation we have made some small 
progress in this direction, if only to acquire a 
bit of sophistication about the problem, and 
the purpose of this article is to chronicle this 
progress. 


Methodological Traditions in 
Political Science 


Political science draws almost equally on 
traditions that overemphasize institutions and 
traditions that overemphasize tastes, which is 
perhaps why political scientists seem so eclectic 
as compared to, say, sociologists (whose tradi- 
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tion is almost exclusively institutional) or to 
economists (whose recent tradition, at least, 
stresses tastes). 

The emphasis on institutions is our classical 
heritage. Aristotle collected and described 150 
constitutions because he believed that constitu- 
tions determined both social outcomes and 
individual character. Even Plato, who initially 
argued for the rule of men rather than the rule 
of law, neverheless devoted most of the Repub- 
lic to a description of the institutions necessary 
to produce the kind of people he wanted for 
rulers, thereby implying that the institutions 
were primary and the particular rulers merely 
intermediaries between the institutions and the 
outcome. The notion that the quality of men’s 
character is controlled by the laws under which 
they live, a notion that comes to us from 
ancient Greece by way of Roman law and 
eighteenth-century philosophers like Monte- 
squieu, is, consequently, very much a part of 
contemporary political science. For example, it 
is said, with astonishing variety, that both the 
welfare state and restraints on government 
make people free, productive, contented, and 
self-respecting; or, for another example, it is 
said that incompatible varieties of economic 
institutions such as capitalism and socialism 
make people better off both morally and 
economically. Doubtless, the most extreme and 
absurd of the modern versions of classical 
institutionalism is Marxism, a picture of society 
in which economic institutions determine not 
only individual character but also the whole 
course of human history. 

The emphasis on taste and values, on the 
other hand, is our Christian heritage. Because 
Christianity based the social order on personal 
decisions about faith and love and because it 
rejected the Judaic system of rules and forms 
(which came closé to classical institutionalism), 
Christian theologians—at least from the Middle 
Ages onward—insisted that the quality of social 
outcomes depended almost entirely on the 
moral quality of rulers: Christian kings make 
good decisions; pagan or irreligious kings do 
not. Even in this secular century, some writers 
directly in the Christian tradition have de- 
scribed society in exactly this way. For exam- 
ple, T. S. Eliot, responding to the. Munich crisis 


- with The Idea of a Christian Society (1940, p. 


34), saw only a change in beliefs as a way out 
of the world crisis: A community of Christians 
in a Christian state governed by rulers who 
accept Christianity, “not simply as their own 
faith, ... but as the system under which they 
are to govern.” It would be hard to find a more 
complete conviction that social outcomes (and 
personal character) are determined by what 
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people believe. 

Owing, however, to the lack of interest in 
theology among twentjeth-century intellectuals, 
the contemporary force associating individual 
values and social outcomes is wholly secular, 
though probably derived (as is, for example, 
extreme methodological individualism) from 
Christian modes of thought. In the ideology of 
democracy, which may well be a kind of 
secularized Christian theology, that form of 
government is often, though I believe quite 
inaccurately, defined as the rule of the people— 
by which it is meant that the people’s values 
solely determine public decisions. For reasons 
that I have discussed at length elsewhere, this 
picture of democracy is internally inconsistent 
and cannot be sustained (Riker, 1978, 1980). 
At most democracy involves a popular veto on 
rulers, not a popular rule. Nevertheless incon- 
sistencies and inaccuracies do not deter most 
ideologues, so that it is probably the case that 
nowadays the most widely accepted interpreta- 
tion of democracy is that it is a device to 
combine individual values into decisions of 
government. Furthermore, this understanding, 
which went by the name of Benthamite “‘rad- 
icalism” in nineteenth-century England and of 
“popular sovereignty” in nineteenth-century 
America, is today believed by huge numbers of 
people (incorrectly, of course) to describe what 
actually happens in democratic governments, 

While this supposed political description is 
mere ideology, it is nevertheless an important 
part of some contemporary political science 
and contributes greatly to the scientific empha- 
sis on tastes and values, an emphasis expressed, 
for example, in the great amount of research on 
public opinion (which concerns the nature of 
tastes and values), political socialization (which 
concerns the creation of tastes and values), and 
representation (which concerns the incorpora- 
tion of tastes and values in public decisions). 

Great as is the contribution of democratic 
ideology to an emphasis on tastes and values, 
there is an even greater contribution, I believe, 
from the example of microeconomics, The 
theory of price in a competitive market—one of 
the few well-tested and verified theories in all 
of social science—is a theory in which institu- 
tions (i.e., the market) are held constant, while 
tastes determine outcomes. The theory takes 
this form: Given an auction market for a 
continuously divisible commodity with several 
buyers and several sellers whose tastes are 
constant over the period of the auction, then 
the price of the commodity is jointly and 
completely determined in a particular, describa- 
ble way by the sum of the buyers’ desires to 
buy and the sum of the sellers’ desires to sell. 
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(These desires are, of course, tastes and values.) 
Furthermore, as long as tastes are constant the 
price so determined is a Pareto-optimal equil- 
ibrium in the sense that no pair of traders 
would agree to depart from it because any 
departure in favor of one trader would hurt 
another. 

Since this theory admits prediction of an 
equilibrium and since the actual occurrences of 
numerous predicted equilibria have been veri- 
fied, the prestige of this theory is higher, I 
believe, than that of any other theory in the 
social sciences. Indeed, it seems to me that this 
success alone (i.e., predictions from the theory 
of price) elevates the science of economics 
above all other social sciences in popular esteem 
among intellectuals, and renders economists 
believable even when they write of totally 
different subjects such as macroeconomics and 
social welfare, about both of which subjects 
their theories are as unverified as most others in 
social science. The scientific and intellectual 
success of price theorists in discovering equil- 
ibria has, of course, led many other social 
scientists to emulate them. We see, therefore, 
searches for equilibria of tastes in all branches 
of social science, not least of all political 
science. 


The Search for General Equilibria 


As I noted at the beginning of the previous 
section, political science draws eclectically both 
on traditions that overemphasize institutions 
and on traditions that overemphasize tastes. 
But, in the last 30 years or so, it seems to me 
that the traditions overemphasizing tastes have 
predominated. The study of constitutions, 
which characterized political science in the first 
half of the century, has latterly given way to 
the study of political culture, political behavior, 
and public opinion, all of which concern values 
and tastes. Simultaneously, with a kind of 
unspoken intellectual coordination, political 
theorists have analyzed the conditions for 
equilibria in abstract majority voting systems, 
which are in fact the conditions for an equil- 
ibrium of values. This development in political 
theory, which is described in this and subse- 
quent sections, has by now revealed precisely 
what kind of equilibria can be expected, there- 
by allowing us to understand, with much more 
sophistication than was previously possible, the 
relation of values and institutions in structuring 
political outcomes. 

The beginning of the search for conditions 
of equilibria is Duncan Black’s rediscovery (in 
the mid-1940s) of the paradox of voting. 
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Before that time scholars had indeed often 
discussed the equity and effect of voting 
systems, especially in disputes over propor- 
tional representation, methods of nomination, 
and forms of ballots. But, so far as I have been 
able to discover from a desultory survey, hardly 
anyone had recognized that the supposed de- 
fects might be based on individual tastes rather 
than structures of systems. If based on tastes, 
the defects are irremediable because, given an 
appropriate distribution of tastes, even a per- 
fected system of voting might produce imper- 
fect results. This is precisely the inference one 
draws from an analysis of the paradox and it is 
perhaps owing to an unspoken, even unrecog- 
nized, repugnance at this deduction that, when 
the paradox was initially discovered by Con- 
dorcet and rediscovered by Lewis Carroll, E. J. 
Nanson, and E. V. Huntington, it was neverthe- 
less ignored (or perhaps repressed) by political 
scientists (see Black, 1958, pp. 156—238; 
Riker, 1961). Once Black brought the paradox 
irrepressibly to scholarly attention and showed 
that the disequilibria inherent in it depended 
not on the institutions of voting but on the 
distributions of taste, the search for conditions 
of equilibrium seemed an intellectual necessity. 

To discuss this question, one needs an 
abstract society of these elements: 


1. Alternatives: fa, A2, way any. If n = 2, 
equilibrium is certain because a, beats or 
ties a2 or vice versa. Problems of equilibrium 
arise, however, when n > 3. 


2. Voters: {1, PAEAN m}. When m = 1, the 
problem is trivial, sa it should be that m > 
2. 


3. Preference: Assuming that voters can com- 
pare alternatives and value some of them 
more than others, there are binary relations 
of preference, P; (where i= 1, 2,..., m), of 
indifference, I;, and of the two combined, 
R;, expressing a voters estimate of the 
relative value of any pair of alternatives. 
(One writes “a; R; ag? to mean “voter i 
prefers a; to ag or is indifferent between 
them.’’) Conventionally, R is assumed to be 
reflexive (a; R; aj), connected (either a; Ri 
ap Or ag R;a;), and transitive (if a, Rja; and 
a; Ri ax, then an R; ax), so that by R (or P 
or I) a voter orders any triplet of alternatives 
from best to worst: a, Rj aj Rj ak or ap Gj 
ax. [Notationally, ap P; a; I; a, is written: 
a, (@j ax).| Perhaps the attribution of the 
ability to order places unwarranted confi- 
dence in the fragile human ability to concen- 
trate. By the assumption of the transitivity 
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of R, however, we give voting on values a 
chance at equilibrium with the best of 
human participation. If, then, voting fails, it 
fails the easiest possible test. 


4. Outcomes from voting: Given a society of m 
voters faced with n alternatives, there are 
(n!)™ possible profiles of preference D, that 
is possible ways the members of the group 
can individually order the alternatives. (That 
is, there are n! possible orders of n alterna- 
tives and each of the m voters can select one 
of those orders.) The operation on a profile, 
D, of majority voting on pairs of alternatives 
yields an outcome relation, M, where “ap M 
ag” means: “(the number of i such that a, 
P; ap) > (the number of i such that ag P; 
ap), assuming, of course, that no i such 
that ap l; a, participates in the voting. M 
may be, but need not be, a transitive 
relation so that M may yield either some one 
of the n! orders of alternatives or intransi- 
tive cycles like ap Ma; Maz May. 


To consider the problems involved in the 
summation of preferences, observe the profiles, 
D! to D*, where n =m =3: 








pl p2 
1. ay ajax 1. an ajax 
2. ap ay aj 2. ajanad, 
3. ajay ay 3. Gp apn Qj 
ay Ma; Max an Ma; May, 
D3 D3 
1. dp Gj ay 1. Ayn GK Gj 
2. ajay ap 2. ajah ay 
3. ak äh aj 3. ak ajap 








a, Maj May Map, 
“forward cycle” 


an M ük M aj M ap, 
“backward cycle” 


In profiles Di and D? there is a decisive winner 
by M in the sense that a, beats each of n ~ 1 
other alternatives. But in profiles D? and D4, 
which are examples of the paradox of voting, 
there is no decisive winner because in, say, D3, 
an will win if the sequence of voting is a; versus 
a, and then aj versus ay, a; will win if the 
sequence is ay versus a, and then a; versus ax, 
etc., or no alternative will win if a round robin 
is conducted. The absence of a decisive winner 
is particularly disconcerting because, after as- 
suming that each voter can order his or her 
values, it turns out that the group of voters 
cannot order them. Indeed, the people are 
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coherent but the group is incoherent. 

It is precisely the absence of a decisive 
winner that constitutes disequilibrium and the 
paradox of voting shows that disequilibrium 
can occur with majority voting, the relation M. 
Furthermore, the possibility of this kind of 
disequilibrium is present in any fair voting 
method, so it is not the institution of M, but 
the distribution of tastes, that is at fault 
(Arrow, 1963). One is consequently driven to 
ask what properties distinguish profiles with an 
equilibrium outcome (like D! and D?) from 
profiles without one, like D? and D4. (This 
question has usually been posed with respect to 
the relation M, so I will restrict my discussion 
to it. But, by reason of Arrow’s theorem, we 
know that similar questions could be raised 
about any voting method, say, positional meth- 
ods like plurality voting or approval voting.) 

During the late 1960s, a systematic answer 
was developed, based on the observation that, 
for the 3! orders of a triplet of alternatives, 


« Ap ajay 
apy az a; 
. ajay, ay 
- Gay ap 
» Ay ap a; 
- Gy jan, 


AnhwWNre 


numbers 1, 4, and 5 constitute D? and result in 
the forward cycle and numbers 2, 3, and 6 
constitute D4 and result in the backward cycle. 
Hence D3 and D* exhaust the ways in which 
intransitive triples can occur. Any conditions 
on orderings by individuals such that either ap 
ajak ah OF Ap ax Aj ap are rendered impossible 
by M is thus a guarantee of equilibrium. One 
such condition is, for example, that, for any 
number of voters, some alternative in a triple is 
never in first place in a voters order (as ag is 
not in D!) or some is never in last place (as a, 
is not in D?) or never in the middle place (as ap, 
is not in D!)—this is the condition of “‘value 
restriction” (Sen, 1966). Or another condition 
is “extremal restriction,” which is that, for any 
number of voters and for some order a; ap, @y 
in D, if another order has a, first, then this 
other order must have aj last (as in D?, a; ap ap 
is voter 2’s order and ax ap a; is voter 3’s) (Sen 
and Pattanaik, 1969), An exhaustive list of 
similar conditions is set forth in Fishburn 
(1973). 

In addition to their completeness, the merit 
of these conditions on profiles is their clear 
revelation that equilibrium depends entirely on 
the accident of a non-cyclical set of voters’ 
preferences. The defect of these conditions is, 
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on the other hand, their failure to indicate the 
likelihood that tastes might or might not be 
cyclical, Lacking that indication, they do not 
admit assessment of the practical significance of 
disequilibrium. Fortunately there exist less 
complete but intuitively more vivid geometric 
or topological conditions for equilibrium that 
do allow practical interpretation. 

Historically, the first such condition, single- 
peakedness, was devised by Black even before 
Arrow’s theorem was formulated (Black, 1948). 
If alternatives are arranged on a horizontal axis 
and the voters’ ordinal valuation is measured on 
a vertical axis, then a voter’s ordering may be 
represented as a curve on the positive quadrant 
connecting the voter’s valuation of alternatives 
(see Figure 1). Such a preference curve is 
single-peaked if, as it flows from left to right, it 
is always rising, always falling, or rising to a 
peak or a plateau and then falling. By an 
appropriate arrangement of alternatives on the 
horizontal axis, any ordering of alternatives 
may be expressed as a single-peaked curve. If, 
however, three or more preference curves are 
drawn above a particular arrangement of alter- 


Best 


Valuation of 
Alternatives 


Worst 
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natives on the horizontal axis, it may happen 
that all curves cannot be single-peaked. (See 
Figure 2, in which the reader may verify that, 
no matter how the three alternatives are or- 
dered on the horizontal axis, at least one of the 
three curves from D4—a cyclical profile—must 
fail to be single-peaked. In the particular 
ordering of Figure 2, voter 3’s curve fails; but, 
were the ordering on the horizontal axis to be, 
say, ah ak aj, then voter 2’s curve would fail.) 

Black’s discovery was that, if any ordering 
on the horizontal axis exists such that all 
voters’ preference curves are single-peaked, then 
an equilibrium exists in the sense that one 
alternative can beat or tie (n — 1) others. 
Moreover the winning alternative(s) can be 
specified: Identifying the alternative beneath 
the peak of voter i’s curve as O; (for “optimum 
for P’) and numbering the optima so that O, is 
at the far left and O,, at the far right, then, if 
m is odd, O¢m+1)j2 wins and, if m is even, 
Omj2 and O¢m+1)/2 tie. For proof, when m is 
odd, note that, if a curve is rising from a, to aj, 
then the voter prefers a; to ap and, conversely, 
when the curve is falling, the voter prefers ap to 
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Key: 


Single-peaked or 


truncated single-peaked 
——_~—-—— Not single-peaked 


Figure 1. Preference Curves 
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p+ 
1. apagaj 
2. aj ap ak 
3. ak aap 





ah aj 


Ordering of Alternatives 


Figure 2. Non Single-Peakedness 


aj. Placing some ag to the left of Ogn+1y/2 
against O¢m+1)/2 in a vote, note that O(m+1)/2 
wins because over half the curves are rising 
between a, and O¢m+1)/2, specifically all those 
curves with optima numbered O(m+1)/2 to Om 
(which is a majority itself) and all curves with 
optima lying between a, and O¢m+1)/2- Simi- 
larly, placing some ax” to the right of Ge} /2 
against it, note that O(m+1)/2 wins because 
over half the curves are falling between 
O¢m+1)/2 and dg’, specifically all those from 
O, to O(m+yy2 (a bare majority) and those 
with optima betwean O(m+1)/2 and ax. A 
similar argument establishes that Om/s and 
O(m=+1/2 tie when n is even. 


It should be noted that this equilibrium at 
the median optimum is characterized by a 
balancing of opposites, a feature found in all 
other geometrically defined equilibria of voting. 
There are an equal number of voters on either 
side of the median, which is why it is the 
equilibrium. Suppose one subtracts (or adds) 
two voters whose optima are on opposite sides 
of the median, then the equality is unaffected 
and the equilibrium is characterized in some 
fundamental way by a pairing of opposites. 


As a ‘condition of equilibrium, single- 
peakedness (like the previously mentioned con- 
ditions, all of which were, however, discovered 
later) guarantees that neither an Maj M ag Ma, 
nor a, M ag M aj M ay, occurs. It has the 
additional merit, moreover, of revealing a ra- 
tionale for the existence of equilibria: That all 
curves are single-peaked means that all voters 
judge the alternatives consistently with respect 
to one issue, namely, that measured by the 
dimension on the horizontal axis. They may, of 
course, disagree about the best position on the 
issue, but they do agree that this single issue is 
the relevant basis for judgment. 

This is why this condition has an intuitively 
obvious application to political campaigns, as in 
Downs’ proposition that party platforms in a 
two-party system converge to the values of the 
median voter (1957, pp. 114-25). While 
Downs derived this argument from an economic 
model of the spatial location of firms, still his 
argument for equilibrium at the median voter’s 
optimum assumes single-peakedness and is in- 
deed invalid without it. This application sug- 
gests just how restrictive the condition is in 
practice because it seldom appears to be satis- 
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Figure 3. Voter’s Optima 


fied in the real world (Robertson, 1976). 
Despite the frequent journalistic use of dichoto- 
mies, e.g., “left-right,” “Catholic-Protestant,” 
*“Fieming-Walloon,” etc.—all of which are ex- 
tremes on one issue dimension—still, scholarly 
efforts to describe real politics on one dimen- 
sion seem always to break down. Indeed, once 
Downs set forth his model, it seemed so 
inadequate that other theorists soon developed 
an n-dimensional analogue (Davis and Hinich, 
1966; Davis, Hinich, and Ordeshook, 1970). 
Given the intuition that the one-dimensional 
model is inadequate for description, the appro- 
priate next step is to search for equilibria in 
two-dimensional and ultimately in n-dimension- 
al issue spaces. Black and Newing (1951) 
started the search with three voters in a 
two-dimensional model in which the peaks of 
Figures 1, 2, and 3 have become the humps of 
Figure 4, The vertical axis in that figure is, like 
the vertical axes in previous figures, for the 
ordinal measure of valuations. The two horizon- 
tal axes are issue dimensions or bases of 
judgment that define a plane (rather than a 
line) on which alternatives are located. Voter i’s 
optimum (O,) lies in that plane directly beneath 
the highest point of the hump. Curves e and f, 
which are reflections into the x; x2—plane of 
two levels of preference, are indifference curves 
in the sense that voter i prefers all alternatives 
in the open space between e and f to any 


alternative on e but i is indifferent among all 
alternatives on, say, e. 

To search for an equilibrium we need look 
only at the indifference curves in the x, 
Xg—plane, as in Figure 5. Between two voters, 
with optima at O; and O3, is a “contract 
curve” which connects points of tangencies of 
the voters’ indifference curves. All the points 
on which voters 1 and 2 might agree lie on the 
contract curve. To see why, consider point a, 
which lies, for each voter, on the outer of the 
two sets of indifference curves displayed. By 
definition, all points in the open shaded space 
are preferred by both voters to ag. By succes- 
sive reduction of the shaded area, one arrives at 
some point on the contract curve. When there 
are three voters, however, agreement is less easy 
to arrive at. Observe in Figure 6 that, while 
voters 1 and 2 might agree by majority vote on 
ax, still aj M ag by voters 2 and 3. Nevertheless 
an M a; (by 1 and 3) and ag M ap (by 1 and 2), 
so a cycle exists and there is no equilibrium. 

There is, however, some chance for equili- 
bria in this situation: If O3 were to lie on the 
contract curve between O; and Ons, say, at ax, 
then O3 = ag would be a median between O1 
and O, and hence preferred by some pair 
(either 1 and 3 or 2 and 3) to any other point 
in the plane. In general, if one voter’s optima 
lies on a contract curve between two others, 
then there is an equilibrium outcome, Note 
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Figure 4. Single-Humped Valuation of Alternatives 
in Two Dimensions (x,y) 





Figure 5. Indifference Curves 
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Figure 6. Contract Curves for Three Voters 


that, as in the one-dimensional case, there is a 
balance between opposites, because ax, would 
remain the equilibrium if O; and Og were 
removed or if additional pairs of optima were 
added, one of each pair on the O, Oz contract 


curve between a, and O; and the other 


between a, and Oy. This discovery was gener- 
alized by Charles Plott (1967). For the ex- 
panded situation we need some new notation. 
Since we now assume an infinite number of 
alternatives and continuously differentiable 
utility (as a measure on individual preference), 
we can no longer use n for the number of 
alternatives. Rather we use it to identify dimen- 
sions by which voters judge alternatives, 1, 2, 
..., n-dimensions. Then U* = U (x4, x9,..., 
Xn) is the utility to the it? voter of some point, 
a, in n-dimensional space. Let there be a status 
quo alternative, z, that is, the alternative 
currently in force and let some aj, which is a 
“small’’ distance, d, from Z, be placed against @ 
in a majority vote. If a; P; a, voter i obtains an 
increase in utility from a; over a. Let AU! be 
the measure in utility of a vector in n-space 
from a toward some (unspecified) other point. 


Specifying the other point as gj, one can say 
that, if AU' a; > 0, then voter? prefers aș, that, 
if AU‘ a; < 0, voter i prefers a, and if AU‘ a;= 
0, voter i is indifferent between a; and a. If 
m+] 
2 

that the gradient vectors, of utility for each 
voter, i, in the set are AU' a, < 0, then a 
majority prefers Z to a; and @ is a Condorcet 
winner or equilibrium. 

A set of sufficient conditions for @ to be in 
equilibrium are, for m odd: 





there is some set of voters of size such 


1. that indifferent voters do not vote on a 
motion; 

2. that there isat least one voter, i, for whom@ 
provides the maximum utility; 


3. that the m—1 remaining voters—an even 
number-—can be divided into pairs, i and 7’, 
the interests of voters 7 and i’ are diametric- 


ally opposed in direction and amounts of ~ 


utility. 


wad 
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Figure 7. Equilibrium for m=5 Voters in n=2 Space 


It is intuitively evident (and proved in Plott 
[1967] ) that for m voters for which conditions 
1, 2, and 3 hold, the voters would not wish to 
move from a. One voter prefers @ to anything 
else and for any a; different from g one voter in 
each pair would prefer a; to a and the other in 
the pair would prefer a to a;. In Figure 7, where 
the maxima for voters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 are at points 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, @ would beat a; with a 
majority of 2, 3, and 5 or @ would beat a’ with 
a majority of 2, 4, and 5. Furthermore, any 
point a’ = q can be beaten by some other point 
aj, as in Figure 7 aj beats a’ with 2, 4, and 5. 

The interesting feature of Plott’s conditions 
for equilibrium are that the likelihood of 
satisfying them in the real world is extremely 
remote. Even if they were, by some amazing 
chance, to be satisfied, it would still be true 
that even a slight change in one voter’s prefer- 
ences would disrupt the equilibrium, because it 
would upset the necessary pairing of opposites. 
For all practical purposes, therefore, we can say 
that, given m > 2 voters and n 22 dimensions 
of judgment with continuous alternatives, equil- 
ibrium of tastes is nonexistent. 

This conclusion has been extended further 
by translating it into the language of game 
theory. When a majority prefers ap to aj, one 
says a, dominates a; and one defines a core as 
the set of undominated points, which is the 
same as the definition of Condorcet winners. 
Schloss (1973) has shown that the Plott equil- 
ibrium defines a core, given that the differen- 


tiability feature is removed; and Rubinstein 
(1979) has shown that, generically, cores of 
voting games, in which only continuous prefer- 
ences are assumed, are empty. 

Just how devastating is the absence of 
equilibria has been impressively demonstrated 
by Richard McKelvey, whose work has been 
aimed at showing that, when equilibrium breaks 
down, it breaks down completely (McKelvey, 
1976, 1978). It has been frequently supposed 
that, although it is extremely unlikely that an 
alternative can beat n — 1 others, still all 
members of a relatively small set of k alterna- 
tives (themselves in cycle) can probably all beat 
the remaining n — k others. If this were so, then 
some alternative in this “top cycle” might 
reasonably be regarded as a satisfactory winner 
and disequilibrium would simply mean the 
absence of a clear choice among several general- 
ly preferred outcomes. McKelvey has shown, 
however, that given continuous utilities, the top 
cycle can be expected to include all possible 
alternatives in an n-dimensional space. In a 
fashion similar to Plott’s, McKelvey showed 
with an extremely general topological model, 
that the conditions for an equilibrium were 


1. that the indifference contour for some voter 
i (not restricted as to convexity or any of 
the usual economic assumptions) must coin- 
cide with the frontier of the set of points 
that can beat some point a». 
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- 2. that all other voters’ indifference contours 
can be paired up in the sense that, if some 
points aj and a, are on voter ?’’s indifference 
frontier, then they must also be on at least 
one other voter i’”s indifference frontier. 


These are, of course, very general formulations 
of the same kind of symmetry conditions that 
have been required all along, by Black, by Black 
and Newing, and by Plott. And they tell us 
about the same thing, namely, that conditions 
for equilibria are so restrictive as to render 
equilibria virtually nonexistent. Furthermore, 
even in the unlikely event that they should be 
satisfied, any single individual who is paired 
with another to generate equilibrium, can break 
it up by dissembling about his or her true 
preferences. Hence, not only are equilibria rare, 
they are also extremely fragile. 

An important feature of McKelvey’s condi- 
tions is that, if they are not met, then the top 
cycle includes all points in the policy space. 
This fact means that there is some way by 
which any point can beat the status quo. 
Suppose a is the status quo; then, if it is desired 
to replace @ with a’, there is some sequence of 
majority rule decisions (and often many such 
sequences) such that a’ beats ay, ap beats a; 
..., ag beats a. Hence, any official or partici- 
pant who can control the agenda can bring 
about the adoption of his or her desired 
alternative a’. But, of course, there is also a 
path by which @ may then beat a’. So a second 
participant may foil the first. 

A result similar to McKelvey’s has been 
arrived at from a quite different topological 
model by Schofield (1978). His analysis begins 
with the observation that, for any point, x, ina 
multidimensional issue space, some indifference 
curve for each participant passes through x. 
Given these indifference curves, one can find 
the set of points, Pe (x), which is the set of 
points in the neighborhood of x that are 
preferred to x by some winning coalition, Cp, k 
= 1, 2,.... If, for the set, W, of all winning 
coalitions, Py (x) is such that there are some 
points, y, in the neighborhood of x that cannot 
be included in Pw (x) by some path ( Mc; z, 
.. . , WMCk x, when C; and Cx are any 
specific-winning coalitions), that is, if there are 
some points y that x can defeat no matter 
what, then there may be an equilibrium at x. If, 
however, all points in some arbitrary neighbor- 
hood of x can by some sequence of majority 
coalitions defeat x, then equilibrium at x is 
impossible. Furthermore, if for any particular 
set of individual ideal points and indifference 
curves, there is even just one point x for which 
equilibrium is impossible, then the system as a 
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whole is cyclical. Effectively, this means that 
unless the individual preferences are highly 
similar—so that all winning coalitions are simi- 
lar—social choices are certain to be cyclical. 
While this condition does not in itself indicate 
the likelihood of cyclical outcomes, Schofield 
has also shown that, if the issue space has at 
least as many dimensions as one more than the 
number of persons necessary for a minimal 
winning coalition, then the system is, for 
certain, cyclical. In legislatures most members 
probably have on every decision a dimension 
concerning the effect of the several alternatives 
on their chances of reelection and in electorates 
on all political platforms containing issues of a 
distributive nature (“who gets what”) each 
participant is concerned, inter alia, with what 
he or she gets. Hence for these types of voting 
situations, there are at least as many dimensions 
as voters and disequilibrium is, therefore, cer- 
tain. 

In comparison with McKelvey’s statement of 
the condition for a global cycle from @ to @, 
Schofield’s theorem is a condition for a local 
cycle in an open neighborhood of @ Practically, 
the difference is that McKelvey’s condition 
guarantees instability by admitting what may 
seem like farfetched alternatives. (For example, 
the free soil issue that broke up the great 
Jeffersonian-Jacksonian agrarian coalition 
seemed to Democratic politicians, southerner 
and dough-face alike, to be an absurd irrele- 
vancy because it was an issue more or less 
proscribed by the constitutional settlement. 
Nevertheless it broke up a seemingly over- 
whelming and persistent majority. This is the 
kind of event that we are assured is possible by 
McKelvey’s theorem.) Schofield’s theorem, 
while not excluding global cycles, assures us 
that local cycles can occur based presumably on 
only “slight”? changes in the alternatives. (This 
is the kind of change we see in ordinary 
American politics where parties that appear 
extremely close ideologically turn each other 
out of office.) Hence, for most practical politics 
disequilibrium is assured. 


The Significance of Disequilibrium 


I now return to the philosophical question I 
raised in the beginning by asking what is the 
relevance for politics of the rarity and fragility 
of majority rule equilibria. And I start off by 
observing that the discoveries about majority 
rule probably apply to all methods of summing 
individual preferences. We know from Arrow’s 
theorem that cycles cannot be avoided by any 
fair system, but we do not know from that fact 


=a 
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much about the likelihood or fragility of a 
cyclical outcome for other methods of summa- 
tion. We do know, however, that other methods 
of voting (e.g., positional methods like plurality 
voting and approval voting and point counting 
or electoral methods like proportional represen- 
tation which are intended to make minorities 
win) are subject to disequilibria, manipulation, 
agenda control, etc., in much the same way as 
majority rule. It seems fairly safe to conjecture, 
therefore, that equilibria in other voting sys- 
tems are as rare and fragile as in majority rule. 
And this rarity and fragility are doubtless as 
much features of systems based upon coopted 
committees as of those based on popular 
election. Turning to non-voting methods of 
summation (e.g., statements of the sense of the 
meeting by a speaker or the selection of 
alternatives by a dictator), we know that the 
single summarizer necessarily imposes his or her 
own order on the outcome, Inasmuch as equi- 
librium is thus achieved by suppressing alterna- 
tives that might beat the single summarizer’s 
own choice, such an equilibrium is not the 
product of summation, but of force. The 
rebellious discontent of those whose preferred 
alternatives are suppressed is simply evidence 
that the equilibrium achieved by a dictator or 
single summarizer is spurious. It seems to me, 
therefore, that what we have learned about 
equilibria under majority rule applies equally 
well to any political society whether it uses the 
institutions of majority rule or some other kind 
of voting or merely dictatorship. 

And what we have learned is simply this: 
Disequilibrium, or the potential that the status 
quo be upset, is the characteristic feature of 
politics. 

In the nineteenth century, economics was 
often called the “dismal science” largely be- 
cause the equilibria predicted from price theory 
were not palatable to those who called it 
dismal. In what seems to me a deeper sense, 
however, politics is the dismal science because 
we have learned from it that there are no 
fundamental equilibria to predict. In the ab- 
sence of such equilibria we cannot know much 
about the future at all, whether it is likely to be 
palatable or unpalatable, and in that sense our 
future is subject to the tricks and accidents of 
the way in which questions are posed and 
alternatives are offered and eliminated. 

Yet there are some features of social deci- 
sions that we do understand and, in the short 
run at least, those do grant us some prevision. 
Although there are not likely to be equilibria 
based entirely on tastes, still there are outcomes 
of social decision processes, those outcomes do 
embody some people’s values, and the out- 
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comes themselves are not wholly random and. 
unexpected. What prevents purely random em- 
bodiments of tastes is the fact that decisions are 
customarily made within the framework of 
known rules, which are what we commonly call 
institutions. Since institutions certainly affect 
the content of decisions, we can see something 
of the future by specifying just what these 
effects are and how they are produced. Thus, 
despite the recent enthusiasm for studying 
tastes (e.g., public opinion, political culture, 

and tbe like), what we learn from recent 
political theory is that the particular structure 
of an institution is at least as likely to be 
predictive of socially enforced values as are the 
preferences of the citizen body. So the sum of 
the recent discoveries is to re-emphasize some 
of the classical heritage of political science. It is 
important to study constitutions simply be- 

cause, if there are repetitive equilibria in social 
decisions, these equilibria derive at least as 
much from institutions as from tastes and 
values, 

The outcome, then, of the search for equil- 
ibria of tastes is the discovery that, failing such 
equilibria, there must be some institutional 
element in the regularities (or actual equilibria) 
we observe. We are forced back, therefore, to 
the eclectic stance that political scientists have 
typically taken. Outcomes are, of course, par- 
tially based on tastes because some person’s 
{not necessarily a majority of people’s) tastes 
are embodied in outcomes. But the ways the 
tastes and values are brought forward for 
consideration, eliminated, and finally selected 
are controlled by the institutions. And institu- 
tions may have systematic biases in them so 
that they regularly produce one kind of out- 
come rather than another. In this sense, there- 
fore, both institutions and tastes contribute to 
outcomes. To offer an example, in electoral 
systems it not infrequently happens that the 
same party or coalition of parties wins election 
after election. Conceivably, this stability may 
be caused by the fact that tastes are constant, 
but more often it is caused by the fact that 
exactly those issues likely to upset the stability 
of tastes are kept out of the electoral process 
by structures like constitutions and political 
parties. (An excellent example of this process is 
the exclusion of the issues of slavery and free 
soil from American national politics from the 
1780s to the 1840s. The hegemony during that 
period of the Jefferson-Jackson Democracy, 
which did provide a long-term equilibrium, 
could exist only by suppressing the slavery 
issue. Once it was raised, dividing rural slave- 
holders from rural yeomen, the Democracy and 
the nation were disrupted.) What results, there- 
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fore, is an outcome based both on tastes and on 
the way in which some tastes are admitted to 
and some not admitted to the decision process. 

Consequently, we cannot study simply tastes 
and values, but must study institutions as well. 
Nevertheless, as we return to the study of 
institutions after a generation of preoccupation 
with values and preferences, we do so with a 
deeper appreciation of the appropriate scien- 
tific program and of our opportunities and 
limitations as scientists. The scientific program 
is to explain by the application of covering laws 
to in particular situations how institutions 
generate equilibrium by systematically exclud- 
ing or including certain tastes or values. As for 
our opportunities and limitations, we have 
already learned from the devleopments chron- 
icled here that we cannot expect to find 
equilibria of preferences, but we may be able to 
find equilibria generated from a given subset of 
preferences by particular institutions. 

In the earlier tradition of studying constitu- 
tions, it was customary to look for the centers 
of power in a constitutional structure—to look, 
that is, for who could control which portions of 
the political process. This is, of course, an 
interesting practical question for the world, 
because it concerns the distribution of “‘pow- 
er.’ But while such distributions are a fascinat- 
ing subject for ideologues and inside dopesters, 
they are not of much scientific interest because 
the idea of power is itself an inexact and 
probably meaningless notion (Riker, 1965). 
What is instead scientifically interesting is the 
interaction among the several participants in a 
system to discover the particular kinds of 
outcomes that are both feasible and likely, 
given a particular institutional arrangement. 

This is the kind of study of institutions that 
has developed more or less unconsciously 
among specialists on the U.S. Congress, who are 
among the first political scientists to study a 
single institution in intensive detail. Having 
identified the several centers of authority in the 
conventional kind of constitutional analysis, 
they have gone on to generalize about how 
these centers interact in the selection of values 
to be incorporated into legislation. So sophisti- 
cated has this kind of inquiry become that 
Kenneth Shepsle, a scientist trained in both 
fields, has attempted to integrate it formally 
with the study of equilibria of preferences. 
Thereby he has managed to Jay down an outline 
of what the new kind of study of institutions 
might typically look like (Shepsle, 1979). Shep- 
sle distinguishes two ways in which rules and 
structures may impose conditions that affect 
the outcome of the decision-making process in 
a legislature, or indeed in many other kinds of 
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decision-making bodies. One is decentraliza- 
tion: to divide the. body into subsets which act 
on some issues for the whole body: e.g., 


committees or parties in legislatures, depart- | 


ments in colleges or firms or bureaucracies, etc. 
The other is the creation of jurisdictions: to 
divide up for separate consideration the dimen- 
sions of decision so that, in a policy space with 
m dimensions, it may be required that each 
dimension, Xj, ..., Xm, be considered by 
itself. Sometimes these two kinds of rules are 
combined, as when a congressional committee 
is given control over one feature, and only one 
feature, of a bill. Shepsle defines a structure- 
induced equilibrium as one in which, taking 
tastes as given, a particular arrangement of 
subsets of decision makers and particular assign- 
ment of jurisdictions allow for the passage of a 
motion that cannot be defeated by any other 
alternative. (Of course, an equilibrium of tastes, 
where, regardless of institutions, a motion can 
beat any other, implies an equilibrium of 
structure. But the converse does not hold: a 
structural equilibrium does not imply an equil- 
ibrium of preferences. In that sense, the notion 
of a structural equilibrium is narrower in 
meaning than an equilibrium of values or 
tastes.) Shepsle’s main theorem is that struc- 
tural equilibria exist in a committee system, 
provided the members’ preferences can be 
represented by quasi-concave, continuous utili- 
ty functions and the committee system oper- 
ates in an m-dimensional space in such a way 
that each dimension is under the jurisdiction of 
a particular committee. (Particular assignments 
of jurisdiction are assumed to be protected by a 
germaneness rule that permits amendments in 
committee only on the appropriate dimension.) 

The secret of this theorem is that, when 
social choices are made dimension by dimen- 
sion, then, if an equilibrium condition (say, 
single-peakedness) is satisfied on one of the 
dimensions, some degree of stability is imposed 
on the whole system. Since equilibrium condi- 
tions often do exist when choice is on only one 
dimension, especially if the decision-making 
body shares cultural standards, it follows that 
structural equilibrium is much easier to obtain 
than a pure equilibrium of tastes. 

But, asks Shepsle, how robust is a structural 
equilibrium? The answer is that, insofar as a 
constitutional system supplies an outcome that 
is not the same as outcomes that might have 
been obtained from simple majority rule in the 
system without committees, jurisdictions, etc., 
the losers are likely to want to change the 
committees and jurisdictions in the hope of 
winning on another day. In the end, therefore, 
institutions are no more than rules and rules are 
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themselves the product of social decisions. 
Consequently, the rules are also not in equilibri- 
um. One can expect that losers on a series of 
decisions under a particular set of rules will 
attempt (often successfully) to change institu- 
tions and hence the kind of decisions produced 
under them. In that sense rules or institutions 
are just more alternatives in the policy space 
and the status quo of one set of rules can be 
supplanted with another set of rules. Thus the 
only difference between values and institutions 
is that the revelation of institutional disequil- 
ibria is probably a longer process than the 
revelation of disequilibria of taste. 

Our new sophistication about institutions, 
induced by our long foray into the search for 
equilibria of tastes, is that institutions are 
probably best seen as congealed tastes. We 
ought, I think, to be thoroughly aware that the 
distinction between constitutional questions 
and policy questions is at most one of degree of 
longevity. If institutions are congealed tastes 
and if tastes lack equilibria, then also do 
institutions, except for short-run events, 

It is true that we can get a lot of mileage out 
of relatively stable institutions. If elections are 
zero-sum or constant-sum, then all the restric- 
tions embodied in game theory notions of 
solutions of zero- or constant-sum games and all 
the restrictions embodied in sociological laws 
like the size principle are more or less perma- 
nently imposed on outcomes. Only the aboli- 
tion of zero-sum or constant-sum methods of 
election is likely to eliminate these restric- 
tions. Similarly, while it is easy enough to 
change some prisoners’ dilemmas to situations 
with Pareto-optimal outcomes (as for example 
the so-called “tragedy of the commons” was 
solved by the enclosure of common lands into 
private property), still there are other apparent- 
ly intractable prisoners’ dilemmas (such as arms 
races and the extinction of species of creatures 
like passenger pigeons and perhaps whales). In 
the former cases there are governmental organi- 
zations inclusive enough to change the institu- 
tions of the dilemma. But the latter sort of 
institutions are likely to last for a very long 
time. 

Nevertheless, if the non-Pareto optimal fea- 
ture of an institution is sufficiently distasteful 
to most participants, it is possible to recon- 
struct institutions. Private property in land was 
extended to the commons to prevent the 
destruction of soil, and it is not impossible to 
imagine private property in whales. If institu- 
tions do generate an outcome in which every- 
one loses, it is reasonable to expect some new 
and less distasteful institutions—which is to say 
that even the most fundamental institutions 
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lack equilibria, although it may take genera- 
tions to alter them. 

The sum of our new sophistication is, 
therefore, that political outcomes truly are 
unpredictable in the long run. We may have a 
few pretty well-verified generalizations to guide 
us (for example, the size principle or Duverger’s 
law), but for the most part we live in a world 
that is uncertain because it lacks equilibria. 


Conclusion 


And this conclusion sets the problem of 
political science: In the long run, outcomes are 
the consequence not only of institutions and 
tastes, but also of the political skill and artistry 
of those who manipulate agenda, formulate and 
reformulate questions, generate ‘‘false’’ issues, 
etc., in order to exploit the disequilibrium of 
tastes for their own advantage. And just what 
combination of institutions, tastes, and artistry 
will appear in any given political system is, it 
seems to me, as unpredictable as poetry. But 
given the short-term structural and cultural 
constants, there is some stability, some predic- 
tability of outcomes, and the function of the 
science of politics is to identify these “unstable 
constants.” 


Appendix 


This paper was originally presented at the 
meeting of the International Political Science 
Association, Moscow, 1979. For that occasion 
the concluding remarks were as follows: 


Given the location of the platform for the 
presentation of this paper, I should conclude 
with the observation that political science can 
exist only in an open society, that is, a society 
with unfettered freedom of speech. Insofar as 
the science involves a study of values and tastes, 
scientists can be accurate in their predictions 
only if they are able to ignore official doctrine 
(as for example in Marxism) about the prefer- 
ences and interests of groups and classes. 
Official doctrine may be right or wrong, but 
whether it is or is not right is a subject not for 
official decree but rather for empirical investi- 
gation, which is possible only an open society. 
Moreover, insofar as the science of politics 
involves the study of institutions, scientists 
must be able to examine critically the way 
governmental institutions operate at the highest 
as well as lowest levels of government. Only 
thus can they study the way institutions sys- 
tematically bias the selection among prefer- 
ences. Of course, this means that governmental 
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secrecy, if it exists, prohibits scientific investi- 
gation of political structures. ` 

Which of the two—official doctrine about 
preferences or governmental secrecy—is the 
more inhibiting for scientific inquiry probably 
varies from place to place. But I believe secrecy 
is more often a barrier. The scientist can often 
guess fairly well about tastes and preferences, 
but the way institutions work is extremely 
difficult to guess about. Consequently, if I am 
correct in believing that the study of tastes is 
not enough and that one must study institu- 
tions as well, then it follows that the new 
emphasis on institutions as a necessary part of 
the science of politics probably precludes this 
science in any society governed secretly. 

Finally, there is another way in which the 
conclusions of this paper imply that political 
science can exist only in an open society. One 
important conclusion, indeed the most impor- 
tant conclusion, of the line of reasoning set 
forth in this paper is that, in the long run, 
nearly anything can happen in politics. Natural- 
ly this conclusion is a sharp contradiction of all 
philosophies of history (such as Marxism) that 
necessitate a belief in the existence of a 
determined course for the future. This belief is 
precisely what the discoveries recounted in this 
paper deny. So, if these discoveries are true— 
and mathematically they appear to be irrefuta- 
ble—then a science of politics is incompatible 
with Marxism. 
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Political Disequilibrium and Scientific Inquiry: 
A Comment on William Riker’s 
“Implications from the Disequilibrium of Majority Rule 
for the Study of Institutions” 


PETER C. ORDESHOOK 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


Politics is the dismal science because we have 
learned from it that there are no equilibria to 
predict. In the absence of equilibria we cannot 
know much about the future at all, whether it 
is likely to be palatable or unpalatable, and in 
that sense our future is subject to the wicks and 
accidents of the way questions are posed and 
the way alternatives are offered and eliminated. 


(Riker, 1980, p. 443) 


And thus, in two sentences, I am told that I 
cannot attain that goal toward which my 
research is directed: a scientific understanding 
of political processes. More importantly, 
Riker’s conclusions call into question the objec- 
tives and methodologies of most students of 
politics. While not all of us abide by the same 
paradigm, or use a similar professional argot, 
most of us do share, knowingly or unknowing- 
ly, a common goal: to search for political 
equilibria. For most of us believe that empirical 
regularities exist to be discovered and explained 
or that events are not principally determined by 
the idiosyncratic and unpredictable personali- 
ties of a few decision makers. Therefore, we can 
take comfort in the fact that Riker miscon- 
strues the nature of equilibrium and that an 
appropriate understanding of this concept di- 
minishes the overriding relevance and impact he 
imputes to his conclusions. 

Behind Riker’s argument stands a particular 
concept of equilibrium. Capable of being stated 
in many ways and even of being disguised, this 
concept nevertheless appears in two basic 
forms. First, for situations in which people act 
alone without explicitly coordinating their ac- 
tions with others (non-cooperatively, in game- 
theory terms), an equilibrium corresponds to an 
outcome in which, ex post, no one person has 
any incentive to change his or her decisions 
unilaterally and to do something else. Second, 
for situations in which people can act in 
concert, with various subsets of people coor- 
dinating their actions to form “coalitions,” an 
equilibrium corresponds to an outcome in 
which no coalition has the incentive or the 
means for unilaterally insuring an improvement 


in the welfare of all of its members. In 
game-theory terms such an equilibrium is called 
a core and corresponds in simple voting games 
to a Condorcet winner. 

Scholars have long known that equilibria of 
either kind need not exist. Moreover, two 
decades of research and countless professional 
papers clogged with impossibility theorems 
point out that such equilibria are the exception 
rather than the rule and that “disequilibrium” 
cannot be precluded unless a variety of special 
circumstances prevail. We have also learned 
that, in the abstract at least, without equilibri- 
um, an agenda setter—for example, one who 
can decide the order of voting—commands an 
extraordinary opportunity to dictate outcomes. 

These are the conclusions that Riker la- 
ments. Believing that political processes do not 
share the straightforward stability found in 
abstract representations of economic markets, 
he infers that political scientists are disadvan- 
taged in their “science” in contrast to econo- 
mists, whose paradigm Riker has borrowed. But 
this claim seems less than compelling. 

First, the presumed stability of markets is an 
abstract fiction that most economists recognize 
as a theoretical impossibility. Second, tradition- 
al definitions of equilibria may provide inade- 
quate predictions and explanations. Third, the 
presence of an equilibrium in a static model 
does not guarantee its presence in more robust 
dynamic conceptualizations. Finally, disequi- 
librium of the traditional sort does not preclude 
explanation and science. 

The presumed stability of markets resides 
principally in our abstract description of them 
and not necessarily in reality. That description 
is largely static and thereby precludes the 
“disequilibrium” occasioned by changing tastes 
and technologies. Neither economists nor any- 
one else knows much about tastes, how they 
are formed, and the laws governing their 
change. And, while abstract descriptions of 
markets might predict how the introduction of 
new technologies affects prices and consump- 
tion, these descriptions cannot anticipate that 
technology. Indeed, we can think of the firm 
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that finds a less costly production method asa 
“market agenda setter”—as one who determines 
the set of alternatives from which we must 
choose—and as such possesses a powerful influ- 
ence over final prices, levels of production, and 
future incentives for new invention. 

` A market’s stability is also a fiction of the 
mathematical abstraction used to represent it. 
For instance, consider a market with one seller 
and two buyers. The usual representations of 
markets assign a zero marginal value to a 
coalition of the two buyers and the equilibrium 
of the core predicts that the single seller, being 
a monopolist, will extract all the added value 
from any exchange. But once the buyers learn 
the consequences of this situation, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that these buyers will 
form a “cartel’’ and negotiate as a team and on 
more even terms with the monopolist. Termed 
by some as “the problem of theory absorp- 
tion,” it is thus argued that the core’s stability 
can be self-defeating in markets. A new “equi- 
librium” prevails, but one that is not terribly 
informative, for it includes all possible efficient 
outcomes, The monopolist’s problem now is to 
try to disrupt the cartel or to bargain with the 
cartel for as advantageous an outcome on the 
Pareto frontier as possible. We cannot predict 
which situation will prevail-whether the game 
will involve three persons (two buyers and one 
seller) or two persons (a cartel and a seller) 
—and thus we remain uncertain about the 
eventual outcome. 

Attempting to circumvent the theoretical 
problems occasioned by such possibilities, econ- 
omists commonly assume that there are a great 
many buyers and sellers, that none individually 
can affect price or industry output, and that 
their numbers effectively preclude cartels. But, 
cartels do form—unions, trade, professional and 
farm associations, or trusts—and are designed to 
subvert the process of perfect competition. 
Cartel strategies vary, but a common one is 
lobbying for centralized government interven- 
tion. Such intervention, in turn, comes in many 
forms, including industry subsidies, benefit-in- 
kind transfer payments, and regulation to ex- 
clude competition. 

Understanding such intervention, its genesis 
and its impact, is a central objective of political 
science, Hence, the problems Riker sees for our 
discipline are also common to economics. That 
is, because market processes sometimes resem- 
ble and are necessarily linked to government 
activity, an understanding of how markets 
function and the outcomes they produce seems 
impossible without also understanding political 
processes. If the methodologies and theoretical 
perspectives borrowed from economics are in- 
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adequate to comprehend political phenomena 
because of the absence of political equilibria, 
then those methodologies and perspectives 
must remain equally inadequate for compre- 
hending market phenomena as well. 

This cartel example also shows that the 
existence of equilibria does not guarantee that 
we can satisfactorily predict outcomes. Once 
the two buyers form a cartel and negotiate as 
one, the situation corresponds to a two-person 
(seller, cartel) bargaining situation in which the 
game-theory equilibrium termed the core con- 
sists of all Pareto optimal outcomes that satisfy 
the security levels of the individual players. 
Such a prediction, however, does not usually 
limit the number of anticipated outcomes to 
any reasonable degree. And, while a variety of 
ad hoc normative arguments and other “solu- 
tions” that seek to narrow this prediction 
further have been proposed for such situations, 
none is generally accepted. 

Non-uniqueness of equilibria can bring other 
problems. If an equilibrium is not unique, then 
it may be difficult to assert that people will 
arrive at any such outcome. The simplest 
example of such a possibility is a two-person 
game in which each person, in ignorance of 
what the other does, must choose an integer 
between 1 and 10. If they choose integers that 
sum to ten, they each win, in dollars, an 
amount equal to the numbers they chose 
respectively; but, if they choose numbers that 
do not sum to ten, they each lose, say, $25. 
This game as 10 equilibrium outcomes [(1,9), 
(2,8), ..., (9,1)] out of 100, but played 
non-cooperatively, there is no guarantee that 
such an outcome will prevail. 

Othef situations may have unique and well- 
defined equilibria, but their properties may be 
sufficiently onerous that we are convinced they 
will be avoided. The best example is the 


Prisoners’ Dilemma in which two persons seem- 


inevitably led to an outcome they unanimously 
prefer to avoid. While its original form cor- 
responds to a situation in which two prisoners 
ate locked in separate cells with a choice 
between confessing and not confessing, this 
simple game is used also to represent more 


‘ complex and common situations of market 


failure owing to the existence of public goods 
and externalities. For example, choosing be 
tween polluting the environment or voluntary 
installation of antipollution devices can cor- 
respond to a Prisoners’ Dilemma in which 
everyone unilaterally chooses to pollute despite 
unanimous agreement that installing antipollu- 
tion devices is preferred. 

But, if the corresponding outcomes are 
sufficiently onerous and inescapable, the play- 
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ers will soon change the game. In the case of 
environmental pollution, the game is moved to 
a higher level with government intervention to 
alter people’s incentives—to break the dilem- 
ma~—and to induce a preferred outcome. In fact, 
aside from issues of redistribution and equity, 
much of the traditional and accepted justifica- 
tions for the state’s existence resides in the 
desire to avoid those Prisoners’ Dilemma situa- 
tions that perfectly competitive markets are 
presumed to engender. 

Governments, though, engender new kinds 
of dilemmas. With a government’s usual powers 
to expropriate wealth, interest groups form to 
lobby for particularized private benefits. Eco- 
nomic efficiency becomes the new undersup- 
plied public good, and, while all groups might 
agree jointly not to use the coercive powers of 
government for their particularized ends, none 
has any incentive unilaterally to choose another 
course. There is now, in fact, a growing belief 
that governments, in the grip of this dilemma, 
have grown too large and unwieldy, and that 
new constitutional rules such as spending limits 
are required to control the Prisoners’ Dilemmas 
among interest groups and constituencies that 
governments engender. 

All of these Prisoners’ Dilemma situations, 
when modeled statically, have exactly the 
kind of unique and well-defined equilibria that 
Riker would prefer. But when they are viewed 
with any historical perspective, they portray 
the disequilibrium that corresponds to the 
tension between laissez-faire and collectivist 
philosophies. 

To this point, these comments do not 
detract from Riker’s concerns, and might even 
be interpreted to support his argument. The 
central point here, however, is that even if 
equilibria of the traditional sort exist, either in 
reality or in our abstractions, there remains no 
guarantee about the predictive and explanatory 
productivity of scientific inquiry; traditional 
definitions of equilibria may be inadequate for 
reasons other than existence. Yet what bothers 
Riker is that equilibria seem uncommon in even 
static theories. We cannot disagree. The theo- 
rems that demonstrate this proposition are 
incontrovertible. But the implications Riker 
draws about the presence of disequilibrium and 
the scientific tasks that lie before us need not 
follow. 

First, equilibria and predictability are not 
synonymous. For instance, consider a simple 
majority voting situation in which there are 100 
possible outcomes denoted O, through O; 99. 
Suppose O; defears O2, O2 defeats 03, and 03 
defeats O, (that is, O41, O2, and O3 cycle); but, 
individually these first three outcomes defeat 
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all that remain. This system has no Condorcet 
winner nor is the social order under majority 
rule transitive. Nevertheless, we can predict 
with confidence that outcomes O4 through 
O100 Will not be chosen. 

Admittedly, this kind of situation does not 
fuel Riker’s concern. Predicting “O4, O2, or 
03” is to say simply that the final outcome will 
be in the top cycle set, the set of outcomes that 
can be reached by some finite agenda from any 
other outcome. What troubles Riker is that for 
many situations, the top cycle set may include 
all possibilities. Riker refers particularly to 
McKelvey’s result that, for a broad class of 
spatial games, if a majority equilibrium does 
not exist, then under majority and other such 
rules, the social preference ordering is wholly 
intransitive: one can cycle endlessly throughout 
the entire alternative space. Thus, an agenda 
setter, confronted with a naive committee, 
legislature, or electorate can manipulate them 
to any possible outcome. Herein is the source 
of Riker’s conclusion that outcomes are deter- 
mined by the act of persuasion and the inven- 
tiveness and artfulness of our political leaders. 

However, notice the important shirt in Ri- 
ker’s perspective, a shift from evaluating the 
properties of traditional kinds of equilibria—- 
Nash equilibria, Condorcet winners and cores— 
to the properties of an alternative definition of 
a solution—the top cycle set. Riker’s argument 
rests on the properties of but one solution 
hypothesis, an hypothesis that is by no means 
the sole candidate for resolving voting games 
without a core, Condorcet winner or Nash 
equilibrium. 

Actually, Riker’s argument is curious, given 
his research experience. Much of that experi- 
ence is devoted to experimental work establish- 
ing the predictive value of a particular game- 
theory solution hypothesis, the Von Neumann- 
Morgenstern set (V-set). Briefly, the V-set is an 
hypothesis about what outcomes will prevail 
when a game (for example, a voting situation) 
does not have a core (majority dominant point) 
or when the top cycle set is large. Thus, for the 
three-person game in which any two people can 
decide how $10 is to be divided among them- 
selves, the top cycle consists of all possible 
divisions, whereas the V-set predicts that two 
people will divide the money equally. Riker 
marshals considerable experimental support for 
this prediction. 

The V-set has been largely discredited as an 
appropriate solution hypothesis principally be- 
cause it does not exist or predicts poorly in a 
large class of voting games. Nonetheless, the 
perspective implicit in the development of the 
V-set is important: while personalities and 
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abilities may dictate which particular outcome 
rowed down to some relatively small subset of 
the top cycle set. 

A variety of alternatives to the V-set have 
been proposed and are now receiving close 
experimental and theoretical scrutiny. These 
include the Bargaining Set, the Competitive 
Solution, the Kernal, and the Defensible Set. 
Each alternative abides by the common belief 
that the absence of equilibria of the traditional 
sort does not preclude prediction and scientific 
explanation. And, while no wholly satisfactory 
or generally accepted solution hypothesis now 
exists, we should not suppose, as Riker implicit- 
ly does, that it cannot exist. 

The scientific task before us, then, appears 
no different from the one Von Neumann and 
Morgenstern confronted: generalizing and re- 
defining the meaning of the word “equilibri- 
um.” Twenty years of research compel us to 
conclude that traditional definitions of equil- 
ibria are unsatisfactory, or at least that they are 
not sufficiently general. Several such generaliza- 
tions, such as the top cycle set, have been 
attempted but none possesses the full range of 
desired properties. The inadequacies of these 
generalizations, however, are only now begin- 
ning to be appreciated, and as the need for 
more general definitions becomes apparent we 
can suppose that considerably more effort will 
be directed at this scientific task. Disregarding 
his pessimism about the productivity of ab- 
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stract theory, Riker’s essay nonetheless high- 
lights the necessity for. further fundamental 
theorizing in the areas of decision theory, game 
theory, and the rational choice paradigm. . 

In summary, Riker incorrectly equates the 
possibility and fruitfulness of scientific inquiry 
with some notions of equilibria that are them- 
selves subject to refinement and scientific ad- 
vancement. Thus, reflecting on his argument 
and on the near countable infinity of impossi- 
bility theorems and negative results that form 
its basis, I arrive at a conclusion that contrasts 
sharply with his. I do not view these results as 
proving something unsavory or even disturbing 
about democratic processes in particular and 
political processes in general. Rather, they tell 
us that such processes do not operate in trivial, 
straightforward ways; that theorizing about 
them requires developing new concepts, and 
that the optimism of the past over the ease with 
which the economists’ paradigm could be trans- 
planted into politics must give way to the 
realization that political scientists themselves 
must contribute to the development of that 


paradigm. 
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The real world of values is inconsistent; that is 
to say, it is made up of antagonistic elements. 
To grant them full recognition simultaneously 
is impossible, yet each demands total accept- 
ance. This is not a matter of logical contradic- 
tions, because values are not theoretical theses. 
It is a contradiction which lies at the heart of 
‘human behavior. 


Leszek Kolakowski (1968, p. 216) 


Politics is the dismal science because we have 
learned from it that there are no equilibria to 
predict. In the absence of equilibria we cannot 
know much about the future at all, whether it 
is likely to be palatable or unpalatable, and in 
that sense our future is subject to tricks and 
accidents of the way alternatives are offered 
cand eliminated. 


William H. Riker (1980, p. 443) 


William Riker’s article explains a central 
thesis of social choice theory with its author’s 
characteristic vigor. The initial notion, first put 
forward some 195 years ago in Condorcet’s 
Essai (1785) is this: Given three or more 
alternatives (say, laws or candidates) and three 
or more voters, majorities may march in circles 
even while individuals do not. The con- 
temporary literature presents an essentially 
two-sided extension of Condorcet’s little dis- 
covery: (i) that the Condorcet paradox can be 
avoided only at cost of violating some other 
reasonable-sounding axioms for social choice 
(viz., Arrow’s theorem), and (ii) that under 
majority rule itself, cyclic majorities will be 
common, often large, generally without a single 
alternative immune to the process of cyclic 
dominance. This second range of findings, built 
up by Kramer, Plott, Fishburn, Bell, McKelvey, 
Schofield, and many others, tells us that the 
Condorcet paradox is no fluke, and therefore is 
not the dismissible “phantom” which Gordon 
Tullock used to make it out to be. It must be 
integrated with, not banished from, our under- 
standing of political theory. This is what Riker 
tells us, and I agree. The question is to see why 
we should care about transitive consistency in 


liberal democratic (or any other) political theo- 
Ty. 


Why Transitive Consistency? 


To the untutored eye, the underlying idea is 
not prepossessing. Why should we care about 
the possibility—even the overwhelming likeli- 
hood—that majorities may go marching around 
in circles? What, in other words, justifies 
transitivity itself: If x is better than y, and y is 
better than z, why should x be better than z? 

Surely there are some aspects of life in 
which transitive consistency would be rejected 
by persons not certifiably irrational. Imagine, 
for example, the following announcement to a 
crowded stadium: 


Cal Tech defeated Carnegie-Mellon on Septem- 
ber 12, Carnegie-Mellon defeated Harvard on 
September 19, Harvard defeated Minnesota on 
September 21, and Minnesota defeated Texas 
on September 28: Therefore Cal Tech has been 
declared the winner of today’s game with 
Texas, which will not be played lest a violation 
of transitive consistency occur. 


One would need guns to justify this reasoning. 

Or consider Leo Strauss’ case against rational 
consistency in the thought of Max Weber 
(1950, p. 47): 


I must act rationally: I must be honest with 
myself, I must be consistent in my adherence to 
my fundamental objectives, and I must ration- 
ally choose the means required by my ends. But ` 
why? What difference can this still make after 
we have been reduced to a condition in which 
the maxims of the heartless voluptuary as well 
as those of the sentimental philistine have to be 
regarded as no less defensible than those of the 
idealist, of the gentleman, or of the saint? We 
cannot take seriously this belated insistence on 
responsibility and sanity, this inconsistent con- 
cern with consistency, this irrational praise of 
rationality. 


What this suggests for the present case is that 
the formal vacuity of transitive consistency— 
aimed at ciphers like “x” or “ap’—may miss 
what is rationally defensible (even what is 
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consistent)! by placing all laws, all leaders, all 
policies under its blind exaction, and doing so 
blindly. . 

Coming back within the horizon of Riker’s 
analysis, please hear Robert Dahl asserting the 
irrationality of the demand for transitivity 
within a democratic framework (1956, p. 42, 
italics added): 


Because Arrow . . . assumes “transitivity of 
collective choice” as a criterion of rational 
social action, it is worth noting that under 
almost any theory of democratic politics ... 
the requirement of transitivity would be irra- 
tional in a great many types of collective 
choices. By “transitivity” we mean, on the 
analogy of inequalities in mathematics, that if 
an individual prefers x to y and y to z he must 
also prefer x to z—at least, if he is to behave , 
rationally. But whatever the case may be with 
individual choices—and even here the require- 
ment is somewhat tendentious—clearly it would 
lead to irrational results in a democracy to 
require transition choices. For example, along 
101 individuals assume that 


1 individual prefers x to y, and y toz 
50 individuals prefer z to x, and x to y 
50 individuals prefer y to z, and z to x. 
Then 51 prefer x to y, 51 prefer y to z. If we 
assume transitivity in collective choice, it would 
follow that a majority of at least 51 prefers x to 
z also. But in fact, 100 individuals prefer z to x. 
And the requirement of transitivity would 
produce the anomalous result that the prefer- 
ences of the singular eccentric would be trans- 
lated into public policy despite the fact that 
100 individuals prefer the opposite policy. 


Now Riker and his colleagues supply a kind of 
answer to this heterodoxy, namely, that in- 
transitivity makes majority rule not simply 
inconsistent but also unmajoritarian. Indeed, 
the final conclusion of his essay is that “In the 


long run, outcomes are the consequence of the’ 


political skills and artistry of those who ma- 
nipulate the agenda, formulate and reformulate 
questions, generate ‘false’ issues, etc., in order 
to exploit the disequilibrium of tastes for their 


lwe might thus find ourselves consistently choos- 
ing what is absurdly inconsistent, if it were observed 
that x was preferable to y, and y preferred to z, 
therefore x preferred to z, where: 


x = giving everyone an income above the national 
average, 

y = giving everyone an income equal to the nation- 
al average, 

z = giving no one an income on which he or she 
will starve. 


In brief, the consistent selection of an inconsistent 
policy. 
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own advantage” (1980, p. 445).? In short, 
majorities become the means of minority rule. 

But then Dahl (or, better, a Marxist critic) 
can remind us that the undemocratic forces 
which really limit majoritarianism come before 
preferences form, if ever they do form, and are 
at most complicated by the disequilibriating 
effects of intransitivity. This is not to dismiss 
Riker’s point, or to imply that transitivity is 
meaningless, but it does suggest that its impor- 
tance lies elsewhere, in a larger argument of 
which it is only part. 


Two Liberal Values 


The central concern of all liberal thought is 
the promotion of rights for persons. Yet, at 
least since Condorcet’s era, liberal thinkers have 
given two utterly different accounts for the 
value of rights. Neither view is singular or 
simple, but both are coherent enough to serve 
our small purpose. The first view, held by 
figures as different as Paine and Kant, treats 
rights as valuable in themselves, no matter what 
their consequences may turn out to be. It is not 
that rights tend to promote some further good, 
but that rights are right. A second view, taken 
by Bentham, Mill, Pareto, Hayek and many 
others, claims that rights have good conse- 
quences-for the discovery of truth (Mill), or 
for economic efficiency (Pareto), or for framing 
felicitous laws (Bentham), This second view 
then goes on to imbed these good consequences 
in a utilitarian theory of value, so that we are’ 
asked to think that rights promote the maximi- 
zation of utility in society, and are to be 
respected for this reason. 

This two-sided theory of value perpetually 
threatens to come apart when either (i) rights 
fail to promote utility, or (ii) the efficient 
promotion of utility entails a violation of 
rights. It is not, therefore, entirely surprising 
that the most revered works of liberalism have 
included those which forge an analytical link 
between rights and utility, so that we may rule 
out embarrassments (i) and (ii) as defined 
above. 

While Mill’s On Liberty (1849) presents a 
complex and deeply problematic instance of 
such joinery, the most spectacular attainment 
of this sort is not a single work but a tradition 
and discipline, neoclassical economics. No one 


2Notice, incidentally, that Riker assumes that 
political manipulators care mainly about policies, 
while in fact the incentives they face may induce them 


to care very little indeed about actual policy oute — 


comes. See, for instance, Mayhew (1976). 
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book can be said to contain the core of 
neoclassicism, although my own vote for the 
single most essential work would go to Pareto’s 
Manual of Political Economy (1971). For pre- 
sent purposes, we need not explore the neoclas- 
sicists very extensively, but need only consider 
two conceptions—property rights and Pareto- 
style efficiency—as they are related to one 
another in economic theory. Here in the sim- 
plest terms are the essentials: 


(1) Property rights mean the authority to 
dictate the use of what one owns, and to 
sell it as one chooses, free from constraint 
or coercion by others. 


(2) The Pareto Principle tells us: (a) that one 
social state x is Pareto-superior to another 
social state y if and only if some persons 
prefer x to y and none prefer y to x, and 
(b) a social state x is Pareto optimal if no 
other state y fulfills criterion (a) in respect 
to it. 

The innocuous-seeming Pareto principle is the 
version of utilitarianism which these economists 
accept, and upon which their rights-utility 
synthesis is based. Its main feature is that no 
cardinal, interpersonal comparisons of utility, 
like those imagined by Bentham, are required. 
This last, the stricture against ‘inter-personal 
comparisons,” is a methodological point preg- 
nant with philosophical and ideological signifi- 
cance.3 

Neoclassical economics is to be sure a 

complex doctrine, and it is currently perhaps 
less simple and more problematic than at any 
time in our century. I therefore neglect a great 
deal in saying so little, but only a little needs 
saying for our immediate purpose. It is this: 
Property rights are the sine qua non of the 
Pareto principle. These rights promote utility in 
Pareto’s sense at two distinct levels. They 
provide, first, an epistemology of utility by 
revealing preferences through behavior. The 
utility of a transaction for a given person need 
not be measured by politicians or scientists, for 
it is measured by the agents themselves: If I 
give you alpha in exchange for beta, then my 
utility is increased; if you accept alpha for beta, 
yours is also increased. Because we have proper- 
ty rights, and are thus thought to be free of 
coercion and compulsion, this indication of 
increased utility is, the doctrine assumes, to be 
taken as valid. At a second level, property rights 
provide the practical rubric for actually effect- 
ing such gains of utility. Every market transac- 
tion actually consummated is, in theory, the 


3See my “Limits of Consensual Decision” (1975). 
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implementation of precept (2a), for the post- 
transaction outcome is preferred by both trad- 
ers to the pre-transaction outcome, If and when 
transactions occur, Pareto-superior arrange- 
ments displace Pareto-inferior ones. We thus 
can think of the market as a system of 
innumerable little liberal polities, each lasting 
only as long as its partners find mutual gain 
from trade, each evanescing at the merest 
rejection of a price or lot of goods. Each such 
polity is created by right of property, and each 
may be terminated by the same right. Utility is 
promoted thanks to the existence of these 
rights, and we know it to be a promotion of 
utility because of these rights. The two faces of 
liberal value are in this way welded together as 
means to end, end to means, inseparable faces 
of the liberal market itself.4 

It would, therefore, be merely a cruel 
illusion if the market went round and round in 
circles, never approaching the state of optimali- 
ty posited by precept (2b). If the market began 
with distribution x, then passed by a vast series 
of transactions through distributions y and z, 
what an awful embarrassment it would be to 
discover that we had traded our way back 
where we began, tox. What a monstrous failure 
and fraud would the precept of Pareto- 
superiority now seem, for it suggests that 
society is getting to better and better places— 
superior ones with more and more social 
utility—and yet we have come back to where 
we began. If this cyclic, disequilibriating pro- 
cess occurred because people changed their 
tastes, that would be tolerable. But if it 
happened for any other reason, and optimality 
was never approached, that would make mar- 


4In this connection, I cannot resist noting that 


‘Riker is quite wrong to brand Marx “absurd.” Here is 


Marx on the sort of thinking we are summarizing here, 
which he mocks as 


a very Eden of the innate rights of man. There ~ 
alone rule Freedom, Equality, Property, and 
Bentham. Freedom, because both buyer and 
seller of a commodity ... are constrained only 
by their own free will.... Equality, because 
each enters into relation with the other... and 
they exchange equivalent for equivalent. Pro- 
perty, because each disposes only of what is his 
own. And Bentham, because each looks only to 
himself. ... Each looks to himself only, and no 
one troubles himself about the rest, and just 
because they do so, do they all, in accordance 
with the pre-established harmony of things, or 
under the auspices of an all-shrewd providence, 
work together to their mutual advantage, for 
the common weal and in the interest of all 
(1906, Vol. 1, p. 194). 
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kets like one of Escher’s stairways leading 
always up yet always coming back down to its 
own foundation.5 Most of all, it would spoil 
the reconciliation of rights and utility. The idea 
beneath all this is our friend transitivity, and its 
importance is to underwrite the rights-utility 
bond.® Transitivity works as an altimeter which 
assures that the stairway leads always up, to 
loftier preference levels, to greater utility. It 
thus assures that the rights-utility bond is 
self-consistent. A longer article would pause to 
criticize and observe the nuances of this point, 
a point somewhat less straightforward than it 
may seem. But for now, our job is simply to see 
how badly majority rule in government com- 
pares with the market scheme as it is imagined 
in this simple digest of neoclassical thought. 
The same two-sided account of value appears 
again when we turn to the liberal state and 
majoritarianism. Here is a classic rights-in- 
themselves argument from Tom Paine’s Disser- 
tation on First Principles of Government (1953, 
p. 165): 
The right of voting for representatives is the 
primary right by which other rights are pro- 
tected. To take away this is to reduce a man to 
slavery, for slavery consists in being subject to 
the will of another, and he that has not a vote is 
... in this case. The proposal, therefore, to 
disfranchise any class of men is as criminal as 
the proposal to take away property. 


Rights may be seen as protecting other rights, 
but rights are themselves what must be valued. 
This stands in stark contrast to the theory of 
constitutional order, of collective choice, pro- 
posed by Buchanan and Tullock, Downs, Riker, 
and the public choice school generally. Here, 
utilitarian tradesmen take center stage, as in 
this metaphor: 


An acceptable theory of collective choice can 
perhaps do something similar in pointing the 
way toward those rules for choicemaking, the 
constitution, under which the activities of 
political tradesmen can similarly be reconciled 
with the interests of all members of the social 
group (Buchanan and Tullock, 1962, p. 23). 


The idea is that the value of constitutional 
arrangements, including voting rights, are re- 
ducible to their consequences as measured in 
utility. Now it would be a fine and useful 
theory which could link the rights-qua-rights 
and the rights-utility views of voting. 


SFor a discussion of Escher in a broad and 
speculative essay of great merit, see Hofstadter (1979). 

61t must be admitted that the Pareto principle itself 
would violate transitivity if the judgments it deems 
undecidable were declared indifferent. 
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Let us therefore imagine that Riker and all 
his associates right back to Condorcet are flatly 
wrong, and indeed that we can forge a link 
between a further pair of ideas: 


(1°) Voting rights mean the authority to ex- 
press one’s judgment of state policy and to 
have those judgments counted under the 
principle of majority rule. 

(2') Majoritarian Analogue of Pareto Principle 
tells us: (a) that every political outcome x 
preferred by more rather than fewer voters 
to its alternative y is majority-superior, 
and (b) political outcome x is majority- 
optimal if no other outcome y fulfills 
criterion (a) in respect to it. 


Now this ill-shaped principle (2’) is tailored 
to fit majority voting rights just as the Pareto 
principle x fits property rights. It succeeds in 
the small fact that (2a’) follows majority rule 
(1’) as neatly as (2a) follows market exchange 
(1). That is, however, only a small blessing. For 
(2a’) has no definite relation to the principle of 
utility maximization, and is in this way unsuited 
to the tasks accomplished by (2). For, if the 
minority loses more utility than the majority 
gains, then majority-preference may actually 
diminish total utility. This is a first, and 
important fissure in our little welding job. Dahl 
puts it very nicely (1956, p. 90): 


By making “most preferred” equivalent to 
“preferred by the most” we deliberately bypass 
a crucial problem: What if the minority prefers 
its alternative much more passionately than the 
majority prefers a contrary alternative? Does 
the majority principle still make sense? 


If one relies upon a link between voting rights 
and utilitarianism, the answer is either a firm 
“no” or an equivocal “maybe”—which is quite 
enough to cause us to wonder whether majority 
rule is not an Escher staircase, and whether we 
do not need an altimeter which assures our 
upward progress.” 

We turn now to (2b’) which defines a 
“‘majority-optimum” as a policy against which 
no further policy wins a majority.8 This is 


Tit may actually be conjectured that this point 
partly explains the intransitivity of majority rule. 
Imagine a cardinal, interpersonal criterion of utility 
and hypothesize any decision rule which never chooses 
less total utility over more total utility: Could such a 
scheme ever violate transitivity? It could not, and 
could not do so for the same reason that a grocer’s 
scale cannot. Majority rule is not such a scheme and 
thus does assure transitivity. 


SCriterion 2b’ corresponds to the solution pro 
posed in Condorcet’s Essai, viz., of points to what is 
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exactly what Riker and his associates tell us 
cannot be expected, for the operation of (2a') 
would lead to the discovery of an outcome 
meeting (2b’) only if transitive consistency 
governed its behavior. Only then could each 
binary application of majority rule be a know- 
able step up in utility space, and only then 
could we make the rights-utility link which is so 
characteristically important in liberal thought. 
Only then would we possess an altimeter so as 
to treat a staircase in confident knowledge that 
none of Mr.. Escher’s tricks would take us back 
. where we began. What we have learned from 
the work discussed in Riker’s article is that this 
altimeter—transitive consistency—will not give 
us the sequence of increasing altitude readings 
which we need. 

I think that is reason enough to grant the 
importance of these results, but I do not think 
it provides a reason to think we have arrived at 
a resting point in the theory of constitutions. I 
think it tells us that utilitarianism, including its 
Pareto version, is simply one among many 
criteria of choice which men and women may 
apply within a democratic order. Though John 
Plamenatz (1973, esp. p. 184) was evidently 
unwilling to explore the literature Riker con- 
siders, he was driving thought in a similar 
direction when he wrote that 

democracy is a matter of rights and obliga- 

tions.... Whoever seeks to explain it, no 

matter how much his purpose is merely to 

explain and not also to justify, cannot avoid a 

kind of exercise which is more properly called 

philosophy than science.... Democracy can 
neither be explained nor justified as a political 
system that maximized the satisfaction of 
wants (or the achievement of goals) better than 

. ime do (1973, p. 181; see also Hart, 
1 x 


An understanding of majority rule, of democra- 
cy, of liberalism which does without utilitarian- 





now called a “Condorcet Winner” (which, we now 
know, may not exist). 


An Altimeter for Mr. Escher’s Stairway 
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ism, and which does more than merely assert 
that rights are right,- rust travel in a more 
mysterious space, must walk up odder stairs, 
and must employ a more intricate altimeter 
than transitive consistency. 
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A Reply to Ordeshook and Rae 


WIiLtiaM H. RIKER 


University of Rochester 


Both my critics agree that, under majority 
rule, individual values are likely to be in social 
disequilibrium—barring such rare events as un- 
animity on a complete ordering of all possible 
alternatives, etc. From this admitted potentiali- 
ty of disequilibrium, two kinds of inferences 
can be drawn: 


1, In the realm of political philosophy, the 
inference that social decisions under majori- 
ty rule can not usually be defended as 
logically coherent or as the work of some 
anthropomorphized entity like the “‘socie- 
ty” or “the people.” Given that a winning 
platform or motion or candidate exists, the 
fact of disequilibrium means that, at the 
time of the choice of the winner, there 
existed potentially a platform or motion or 
candidate that could beat the winner. Fur- 
thermore, potentially another alternative 
could beat the potential victor over the 
actual winner, and so forth around a cycle. 
This fact in turn means that the products of 
majority rule are probably seldom defensible 
as consistent or as the “‘true” choice of the 
voting body. Indeed, with a slightly dif- 
ferent turn of events, some other alternative 
could have been the choice of a (differently 
composed) majority, though not necessarily 
a more coherent choice than the alternative 
actually chosen. 


2. In the realm of political theory (i.e., descrip- 
tion as distinct from prescription), the infer- 
ence that social decisions cannot be pre- 
dicted simply from a knowledge of indi- 
vidual orderings of values. Given a set of 
individual tastes, what comes out of major 
ity rule is a function not only of the tastes 
of persons, but also of the political institu- 
tions surrounding the process of voting, of 
the skill with which individuals manipulate 
the selection of alternatives and the state- 
ment of issues, and indeed even of the 
intelligence and character of the voters. 
Consequently, the prediction of social out- 
comes is rendered difficult. 


The Philosophical Problem 


My article now under discussion was limited 
entirely to the inference in the realm of 


political theory or description and had nothing 
to do with political philosophy and the defense 


or criticism of democracy. Indeed, insofar as 


something remotely like majority rule exists in 
all societies with even the most muffled forms 
of consent, my discussion was intended to deal 
with a quite general description of politics. It is, 
therefore, quite a surprise to find Douglas Rae 
(1980) discussing my article as if it dealt with 
the inference in the realm of political philoso- 
phy. While I believe that the latter inference is 
worth considerable attention, and I have in fact 
discussed it at length in a paper delivered at the 
1978 meeting of the American Political Science 
Association (where it was commented on by 
Rae) and in a forthcoming book, Liberalism 
against Populism (1980), 1 did not discuss it 
here because I sought to focus attention on the 
theoretical question. Since, however, Rae has 
raised the philosophical question, I feel con- 
strained to make a few remarks about it. 

I point out first that, whatever may be the 
need of classical economic liberalism to recon- 
cile rights and efficiency, liberal democracy has 
never faced that problem because it has never 
been concerned with social utility as set forth 
in Rae’s principle (2'b). (It is only populists 
from Rousseau to contemporary social demo- 
crats who anthropomorphize a majority which 
is to have its utility maximized.) Rather, liberal 
democracy (as explicated by, for example, 
Madison) is aimed solely at protecting rights, 
and in that sense I can quite agree with the 
remark of Plamenatz, quoted by Rae, that 
democracy has nothing in particular to do with 
satisfying wants. Indeed, I have utterly failed to 
make my. position clear to Rae if he believes it 
is utilitarian. My position is indeed based on 
methodological individualism and on the as- 
sumption that individual persons choose ration- 
ally, but nevertheless it is not utilitarian, and I 
can find as much amusement as Rae did in his 
well-known quotation from Marx on the utili- 
tarians, who from Bentham and Mill to Rawls 
and Nader have consistently subordinated hu- 
mane values to some arbitrary and imposed 
virtues they prefer. (Just for the record and in 
response to Rae’s note 4 (p. 453), I called 
Marx “absurd” (in the precise sense of “plainly 
irrational”), not because he satirized utilitarian- 
ism—in words, as he said, to give the bourgeoi- 
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sie cause to remember his carbuncles—but 
because he reduced the complexity of politics 
to a few economic institutions, thereby reduc- 
ing human beings to atoms maneuvered by 
economic forces, one-dimensional people in a 
one-dimensional world. One of the great virtues 
of the literature here reviewed is that it rescues 
the humanity of mankind from the slough of 
technological determinism in which Marx tried, 
misanthropically, to submerge it.) 

My more significant failure in conveying my 
position to Rae is revealed in his belief that my 
concern is that majority rule is not likely to be 
consistent, While it is certainly the case, as he 
agrees, that disequilibrium implies inconsisten- 
cy, the main problem for democracy is not 
inconsistency but the manipulability of majori- 
ty rule outcomes. Given manipulability, it is 
likely that outcomes will never have any mean- 
ing, that they will always involve strange 
bedfellows, and that, even if one sacrifices 
consistency (as I am perfectly willing to do), 
there is simply no possible way to interject 
meaning into majority rule decision, that is, no 
“more intricate altimeter” can exist. It does not 
follow, however, that democracy is without 
value. Rather, it has a different kind of value: 
the protection of rights by means of popular 
vetoes over officials, as explained originally by 
Madison and latterly in my forthcoming Liber- 
alism against Populism (1980). A democracy of 
that kind is, however, wholly incompatible with 
imposed moral standards so that people like C. 
B. MacPherson or John Rawls cannot possibly 
be democrats in the one sense of the word that 
remains after the revelations of the literature I 
have surveyed. 


The Theoretical Problem 


Turning now to the inference from disequil- 
ibrium in the realm of political theory, which 
was entirely the subject of my survey of 
literature and which is indeed the subject that 
Peter Ordeshook (1980) addresses, I think this 
format of criticism and response is useful 
because it allows for a clarification of issues. 

Unfortunately, Ordeshook has misread my 
emphasis. For example, he seems to think that I 
am attempting to import economic models or 
economic notions of equilibrium into politics. 
Yet it is precisely that importation I am 
objecting to. My whole argument is directed 
toward a renewal of political scientists’ interests 
in the study of institutions. This study has to 
some degree been neglected, I argue, because of 
the influence of the economic model which, as 
I observed, overemphasizes tastes. Consequent- 
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ly, I agree for the most part with Ordeshook’s 
conclusion, which, however, he believes differs 
from mine, that “the optimism of the past over 
the ease with which the economists’ paradigm 
could be transplanted into politics must give 
way to the realization that political scientists 
themselves must contribute to the development 
of that paradigm.” My only disagreement with 
this conclusion is that it does not go far 
enough: the paradigm political scientists ought 
to develop is uniquely political and. it is not 
their duty simply to develop “that paradigm” 
from economics. 

There are a number of other details in 
Ordeshook’s remarks that indicate that he 
believes our opinions differ, when in fact we 
have extremely similar views. Let me make it 
clear that simply because I have pointed out 
that the form of issues (often an individual 
contribution) influences outcomes in the same 
way as institutions and individual values, it does 
not follow that I have denied the possibility of 
a science of politics. That an equilibrium of 
individual values is extremely unlikely means 
that one cannot predict political outcomes 
simply from a knowledge of those values. It 
does not mean that there is no science of 
politics. Indeed, the whole purpose of my 
article is to point out precisely what that 
science consists of. I do not deny but celebrate 
the possibility of a scientific understanding of 
political processes. What I deny is, for the 
present, the possibility of a general scientific 
prediction of outcomes. As I emphasized 
throughout my review, it is exactly empirical 
regularities of process which I called “unstable 
constants” and which are the interesting fea- 
tures of institutions, that we ought to be 
studying, now that we know for certain that 
particular outcomes of interlocking tastes are 
not themselves predictable. 

As Ordeshook points out, this is one kind of 
empirical work that both he and I have done in 
studying particular solution concepts for games. 
These solution concepts exist in terms of a set 
of rules—which are institutions. The fact that a 
particular set of rules, such as the kind of 
communication allowed, the method of voting, 
the kind of exchanges allowed, etc., influences 
the kinds of outcomes in the same way as do 
the tastes of the participants is a scientific 
discovery of great value,.though one ought not 
to confuse it—as Ordeshook does—with general 
theory. It is even more valuable when one can 
state in just what ways the institutions (rules) 
do in themselves influence outcomes. Hence the 
comparative study of what combination of 
tastes and rules lead to outcomes described by 
such solution concepts as the V-set, the bargain- 
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ing set, the competitive solution and others 
which Ordeshook lists is one of the kinds of 
scientific investigation that I regard as both 
possible and important. Precisely like Orde- 
shook, I think that it is the absence of what he 
calls equilibria of the “traditional” sort and 
what I call equilibria of tastes—and what 
probably should be called “general” equilibria— 
that leads us to investigate these processes. It 
was because I believe that these things are what 
make up the unique subject matter of political 
science (as distinct from, for example, eco- 
nomics) that I wrote this review of political 
theory. Far from wishing to transplant eco- 
nomic theory to politics (as, so I infer from the 
fourth paragraph and then the last sentence of 
his comment, Ordeshook seems to think I 
wish), I wrote and write to emancipate political 
theorists from their fascination with the econo- 
mists’ equilibria of tastes and to urge them to 
study political institutions. 

It may seem from these remarks that I 
regard my position and Ordeshook’s as identical 
even though he does not. But in fact there are 
important differences between us: 

For one thing, “redefining” the notion of 
equilibrium, as Ordeshook proposes, into 
what he mistakenly believes will be general, is 
not likely to improve the science because we 
now know that general equilibrium is impossi- 
ble. If equilibria of tastes are indeed rare and 
fragile, then redefining “equilibrium” will not 
produce equilibrium. To believe so is like 
believing one can cure cancer by redefining it as 
a state of health. Ordeshook’s main criticism of 
my article is that I have “misconstrued” equil- 
ibrium. I think he is the one who misconstrues. 
By assuming he can redefine equilibrium into 
existence, he is attempting to substitute a word 
for the thing. But redefinition will get us 
nowhere. A more sensible route, I think, is to 
specify special equilibria for particular institu- 
tions, as, for example, Ordeshook and McKel- 
vey have themselves done with the competitive 
solution—for which the particular institutional 
feature is the absence of side-payments. If every 
set of institutional arrangements has a different 
kind of solution (or “structural equilibrium,” in 
Shepsle’s words), we may often have problems 
deciding which game is going on in the real 
world, but at least we will be working toward 
the understanding of institutions that I think 
we can increasingly achieve. 

Incidentally, Ordeshook calls my use of 
“equilibrium” the “traditional” usage and also 
says it is “peculiar.” How did he get himself 
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into this contradiction, which consumes and 
vitiates most of his essay? The answer is, I 
believe, that he has systematically confused the 
structural or institutional equilibria of game 
solutions—which, though abstract, are still spe- 
cial cases—with the general equilibrium of 
tastes. 

For another thing, I think Ordeshook and I 
disagree rather sharply about how fast the 
science ‘of politics is progressing. For the active 
theorist and investigator, each step forward 
toward the identification of an empirical regu- 
larity is a triumph. But identification of such 
regularities in theory and the laboratory is a 
long way from encompassing the political reali- 
ty of the larger world (see my article, 1977). I 
suppose this disagreement is largely a matter of 
temperament. His position might be described 
as enthusiasm while mine is a more cautious 
optimism. 

The really important difference between us, 
however, lies in our notions of what kind of 
science the study of politics is, A science can 
describe either process or outcome or both. The 
nature physical sciences, and even micro-eco- 
nomics, for example, do both. Some sciences, 
in their beginnings (for example, the study of 
evolution prior to recombinant DNA) empha- 
size process at the expense of outcomes. Other 
sciences, perhaps descriptive geology (before 
plate tectonics), emphasize outcomes at the 
expense of process. I think political science is 
now in the stage of emphasizing process very 
much like biology in the first part of this 
century. Ordeshook believes our science is 
much more mature and can handle both process 
and outcomes. Only time and future develop- 
ments will show which one of us is right about 
the state we are in now, although assuming 
there is progress no one in the future will care 
very much about this dispute—which will then 
be ancient history. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


On ARTICLES 


Comment on Nelson and on Baloyra 
(Vol. 73, December 1979, 
pp. 1024—38, 987—1002) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Two articles in the December, 1979 Review 
illustrate a widespread problem in the presenta- 
tion of results from sample surveys. Simply put, 
essential elements of survey procedures are too 
frequently omitted from published analyses. 

In “Ethnicity and Socioeconomic Status as 
Sources of Participation,” the only information 
Dale Nelson provides about the source of his 
data is that it is a survey conducted in northern 
Manhattan by the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research. There is no indication of what 
“northern Manhattan” refers to (it is not a 
common term), how the sample was drawn, 
who did the interviewing (e.g., were they 
members of a single ethnic group?), nor any of 
the other details necessary to evaluate a survey. 

One consequence of this inattention to the 
methods used to collect data is demonstrated 
by Nelson’s assumption that his findings are 
applicable to New York City, exactly one 
paragraph after telling us that the sample comes 
only from northern Manhattan. Given the 
subject of the analysis, this is potentially 
serious. The political character of ethnic groups 
in New York City most likely varies by neigh- 
borhood. To take but one example, the “‘par- 
ticipant culture” of Jews in Brighton Beach in 
Brooklyn is probably quite different from that 
of Jews on the Upper West Side in Manhattan. 

The fact that the data presented in “Eth- 
nicity and Socioeconomic Status” do not repre- 
sent New York City as a whole can be gleaned 
from the article. But the absence of any other 
information about the survey makes it impossi- 
ble to assess the extent to which the results 
represent even “northern Manhattan.” How 
were the blocks in the study chosen? Manhat- 
tan typically produces among the highest non- 
response rates in the entire country. How high 
was non-response in this study? Did it lead to 
an over-representation of older, retired people? 
More generally, what are the grounds for 
believing that the sample is representative of 


` any population? 


There is a similar paucity of detail about the 
survey that is the basis of Enrique Baloyra’s 


“Criticism, Cynicism, and Political Evaluation,” 
although in this case there is at least a footnote 
indicating that details about research design 
may be found in a book, based on the same 
data, co-authored by Baloyra. The problem 
here is twofold. First, the cited book omits 
important information, such as response rate. 
Second, some of the information in the book 
should have been reported in the article, for 
without it informed evaluation of the article is 
not possible. 

For example, with the exception of the 
dependent variables, there is no description of 
how variables were measured. Consider the 
variable labeled “stratification” in the path 
diagrams. An incomplete list of the terms used 
in the text to refer to the variable includes 
“social circumstances,” “class ethos,” “socio- 
economic factor,” “social standing,” and “‘class 
experiences,” but the reader interested in some- 
thing more concrete, for instance, whether 
educational attainment is included in the con- 
struction of the measure (as the book reports it 
is), is left in the dark. 

Or, consider the variable called “political 
agility or level of information.” How many 
readers assumed that this was the total number 
of times a respondent said “don’t know” to 
questions in the interview (most of which were 
attitudinal), as is reported in the book? My 
point here is not to criticize the decisions made 
about how constructs were to be measured, but 
to argue that the reader cannot sensibly inter- 
pret the analysis without knowing what these 
decisions were. 

The past few years have seen the develop- 
ment of standards for the reporting of survey 
results in the mass media (see, for example, the 
American Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search code). Similar standards should apply to 
scholarly journals. Reviewers and editors should 
insist that at least the following information be 
present in articles that draw on survey data: 


1. A description of the population sampled and 
details of how the sample was drawn suffi- 
cient to permit fairly exact replication; 


2. Response rate (for quota designs, the num- 
ber of refusals); 

3. Interviewer characteristics; 

4, Exact question wordings. 
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With the possible exception of data whose 
documentation is widely available through 
ICPSR, it should not be sufficient to reference 
another publication for this information. Adop- 
tion of such standards will make it easier for 
readers to evaluate published work, as well as 
improve the work itself by increasing authors’ 
sensitivity to what are critical factors in the 
conduct of research. 
STANLEY PRESSER 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Editor’s Note: The points raised by Stanley 
Presser are well taken. In the future, manu- 
scripts relying on data drawn from sample 
surveys not available from the ICPSR must 
include an appendix with the information cited 
in Presser’s letter. 


Comment on Franklin and Mughan 
(Vol. 72, June 1978, pp. 523—34) ` 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Changes in the level of class voting over time 
confront the political analyst with an unusually 
difficult problem, to wit, specifying what it is 
about class which produced the change. “Social 
class” is not a simple variable with an obvious 
operationalization (e.g., income in £), but a 
“composite” or “global” variable (Rosenberg, 
1968, Ch. 2) encapsulating numerous proper- 
ties—occupation, education, income, life style— 
often themselves equally complex. Several at- 
tempts have been made recently to enumerate 
the components of class and to assign each its 
appropriate portion of causal responsibility for 
the observed decline in British class voting. 
Franklin and Mughan (1978) provide an insight- 
ful review of these analyses, arguing that earlier 
estimates of the impact of certain components 
are invalid, and they propose an alternative 
estimation method based on causal modeling. 

Some earlier studies suggested, for instance, 
that occupation had become nearly trivial as a 
predictor of class voting. Franklin and Mughan 
claim to show that this conclusion is in error. 
On completing the Franklin and Mughan ar- 
ticle, the reader unfamiliar with the more 
arcane aspects of class voting studies might have 
wondered why they needed to mount such a 
quest in defense of the occupation variable. 
Would any sensible person have proposed drop- 
ping occupation from a theory of class voting? 
The surprising answer to this question is “tyes,” 
and the reason lies in the composite nature of 
the social class concept. With a number of 
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alternative measures of class in a prediction 
equation, the regression coefficient for occupa- 
tion falls to near zero (cf. Rose, 1974, p. 48). 
The authors show that two ways of calculating 
this coefficient can be misleading. This note 
points out that their alternative is subject to the 
same underlying difficulty. The argument is 
sufficiently general to support the conclusion 
that the simple application of regression proce- 
dures (including the stage-wise approach under- 
lying AID, stepwide regression, and the causal 
modeling approach proposed by Franklin and 
Mughan) usually will not produce coefficients 
suitable for comparing the unique explanatory 
contributions of the component elements of a 
global construct. 

The statistical problem inhibiting the estima- 
tion of unique contributions of correlated 
independent variables is usually phrased in 
terms of multicollinearity, and nearly as often 
ignored, on the ground that the symptoms of 
multicollinearity (high standard errors, suggest- 
ing unreliable coefficient estimates) generally 
are absent unless correlations among indepen- 
dent variables reach .7 or .8. Survey researchers, 
in the fortunate position of never glimpsing 
coefficients even near this magnitude, feel 
exempt from such dangers. This is a mistake. 
Correlations of much smaller magnitude, espe- 
cially among members of a “set” of indepen- 
dent variables (e.g., components of a global 
variate) can produce errors in coefficients 
which are not accompanied ‘by corresponding 
inflation of the estimated standard errors for 
those coefficients (Brody and Verba, 1972, 
Appendix H; Farrar and Glauber, 1967). 

An intuitively appealing illustration of this 
problem can be motivated by considering the 
logic of partialing by means of control vari- 
ables. The notion behind the partial coefficients 
produced by multiple regression is the alloca- 
tion of causal force among the various sources 
of the dependent phenomenon. The criterion 
for significance of any given variable is the 
ability of its regression coefficient to withstand 
attempts to partial out its impact on the 
dependent by introducing successive control 
variables. These control variables have two 
characteristics. First, their use is justified on 
theoretical grounds: they are “test variables” 
(Lazarsfeld, 1955, pp. 115—25) whose purpose 
is the evaluation of alternative explanations. 
Second, control variables are independent of 
concepts already included in the equation. 

This second point puts the matter of theore- 
tical justification in terms of conceptual dis- 
tinctness. For some purposes, occupation, edu- 
cation, and tenancy are distinct variable (cf. 
Kohn, 1976, for instance), but for an investiga- 
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tion of the sources of class voting they are 
components or alternative indicators of social 
class (cf. Jackman and Jackman, 1973). As 
such, they each make some contribution to the 
class-vote relationship and, if used together, 
divide that zero-order relation among them- 
selves. This, in verbal form, is the key to 
Franklin’s and Mughan’s criticism of stepwise 
and stage-wise regression (because the cut 
points in allocating the variance are arbitrary), 
but it is also a deficiency of their own analysis. 
For instance, say that a perfect measure of class 
could be developed and would show the class- 
vote correlation in Britain to be .50. No 
available measures achieve this optimum, but a 
number of alternative indicators of social class 
have respectable zero-order relatiqns with the 
vote. Combined into a single index, if there are 
no canceling effects among the components, 
the correlation between the vote and the class 
index may approach .50 (cf. Sullivan, 1971). 
Used as separate control variables in a single 
regression (as in Franklin and Mughan, 1978, p. 
531), these alternative indicators must share a 
constant portion of the variance (R?=.25). This 
portion might be allocated equally, producing a 
number of nearly identical but small coeffi- 
cients, or it might be captured by one of the 
components to the detriment of the rest. The 
results in the latter case would appear to show 
that an obvious indicator of SES had lost its 
power to explain the vote, over a period when 
its bivariate relation with the dependent vari- 
able was essentially constant, and its correlation 
with other components in the set changed only 
marginally. 

How the global variable’s share of the 
variance is apportioned among its components 
is a function of (a) the number of component 
variables (the more the sharers, the smaller the 
shares, cet. par.) and (b) the strength and 
pattern of relations among the components. 
The correlations among components need not 
be at the .7 to .8 level: difficulties often arise 
with intercorrelations around .5. (For social 
class variables in Britain, they range between 
45 and .65. Cf. Treiman and Terrell, 1975, p. 
573.) In this situation, the eventual apportion- 
ment (ie. the estimated partial regression 
coefficients) is highly sensitive to small changes, 
as from sampling error, within the component 
set and between specific components and other 
independent variables (cf. Walker and Lev, 
1953, pp. 332-34; Gordon, 1968, pp. 
608-10). More precisely, among a set of 
variables which redundantly measure the same 
global variable, the bulk of their explanatory 
power will be assigned to the least redundant 
component, with greatest loss between zero-or- 
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der and partial coefficient being suffered by the 
most redundant (i.e., by the component with 
the highest squared multiple correlation with 
the other members of the set). As it happens, 
occupation is the most redundant of common 
social class variables. This is why it often 
suffices as the sole measure of class. Income, 
and income-related items like owning an auto- 
mobile, a private home, and a telephone, are 
the least redundant. In this case, therefore, a 
pure artifact of the application of multiple 
regression to a situation of correlated indepen- 
dent variables would produce precisely the 
pattern of findings reported by Franklin and 
Mughan. There exist a number of procedures 
for diagnosing problems of interdependencies 
among independent variables (Farrar and Glau- 
ber, 1967; Irwin, 1971). While none is unam- 
biguous, the absence of any such examination 
of these data makes it difficult to accept the 
conclusions of Franklin and Mughan in the face 
of a plausible counter-interpretation arising 
from their uncritical use of regression proce- 
dures. 

Substantively, the inclusion of several re- 
lated -components of social class in the same 
equation can lead to mistaken inferences about 
larger theoretical questions. For instance, the 
net effect in this case is to give the impression 
of a decline in production-side variables and a 
rise in consumption-side elements of social 
class. It may be that this is indeed happening: 
there is little doubt that status polarization is 
diminishing in Britain, and occupation may also 
be declining as a determinant of class-related 
dispositions (cf. Crewe, et al., 1977). My 
argument is that the latter question cannot be 
answered by employing regression techniques as 
these authors have done. 

The moral of this note is relatively simple: 
statistical procedures often do not work well if 
employed in tasks for which they are inappro- 
priate. Multiple regression is designed to calcu- 
late the causal impacts of numerous indepen- 
dent variables—independent not only in the 
sense of not being dependent, but also of being 
independent of each other. In practice, of 
course, some correlation among independents is 
quite tolerable, but this is a far cry from using 
the procedure to sort out the effects of 
variables which, both theoretically and em- 
pirically, are related as parts of a composite 
whole. On the constructive.side, it should be 
pointed out that it is not by any means 
impossible to isolate with fair accuracy the 
separate effects of component variables (pro- 
vided they are not identical) and that to do so, 
old-fashioned physical controls (i.e., by cross- 
tabulation) are preferable to statistical ones 
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(i.e., by regression or partial correlation), Espe- 
cially with few variables and many cases, 
elaboration analysis using cross-tabulation is a 
realistic possibility. Franklin and Mughan, for 
instance, include five or six variables and have 
access to some 6000 cases. A compromise, 
which provides a role for the more powerful 
regression techniques, would be covariance 
analysis, or one of the adaptations of the 
general linear model to the analysis of condi- 
tional relations (Fennessey, 1968; Lehnen and 
Koch, 1974; Wright, 1976). Any of these 
approaches to elaboration analysis would be 
preferable to the unstable and often idiosyncra- 
tic estimates produced by simple multiple 
regression applied without regard for its under- 
lying assumptions. 
M. STEPHEN WEATHERFORD 


University of California, Santa Barbara 
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Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In his critique of our analysis of the decline 
of class voting in Britain, M. Stephen Weather- 
ford suggests that the changing pattern of 
coefficients we observe for the explanatory 
power of occupational class and other variables 
could be the spurious consequence not so much 
of the decline of occupational class as of its 
increasing redundancy as an indicator of social 
class, viewed as a more complex phenomenon. 
This criticism is well taken, and serves to 
underline our own stress on the fact that all 
multivariate analyses of social processes rest in 
part on shifting sands. In reply we wish to make 
one general point supported by three specific 
ones. 

On the general point, we did not propose the 
use of multiple regression analysis as absolutely 
the best technique available for handling this 
type of problem (Franklin and Mughan, 1978, 
p. 527, n.12). We chose it because it permitted 
us to highlight the deficiencies of AID by 
producing comparable coefficients, and then to 
show how yet a third view of the decline of 


-class voting could be afforded by causal model- 


ing techniques. The use of different methods of 
analysis for each step in our argument would 
have greatly complicated our task, and, despite 
its deficiencies (see p. 527, nn. 12 and 14), we 
do feel that multiple regression analysis has 
generally proved itself robust enough in the 
face of violations of many of its basic assump- 
tions to serve as an adequate (if not ideal) tool 
in most contemporary political research situa- 
tions. Political researchers seldom know enough 
about the subject matter under investigation to 
be much concerned with discrepancies of one 
or two points in the least significant of even 


two significant digits. Only if greater discrepan- = 


cies arise from multicollinearity would re- 
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searchers find themselves with anomalies in 
need of methodological explanation. 

This brings us to the first of our specific 
points, which we raise in the form of a 
question. When does an anomaly become a 
methodological artifact? For there is certainly 
an anomaly in our findings. Bivariate analysis of 
the relationship between occupational class and 
voting choice shows this relationship in 1970 to 
have declined by 40 percent of its 1966 value, 
from anr? of .091 to one of .055 (Franklin and 
Mughan, 1978, Table 1). However, multivariate 
analysis of the same relationship shows it to 
have declined by 55 percent, from an r? of .029 
to one of .013 (Table 3). In both years other 
variables are capturing a large part of the 
variance which, in the bivariate situation, is 
explained by occupational class; but by 1970 
other variables are capturing a greater propor- 
tion (76 percent) than in 1966 (68 percent). If 
we view all these variables as indicators of one 
underlying phenomenon, then it is clear that 
occupational class had become a more redun- 
dant indicator of this phenomenon in 1970 
than in 1966. But this need not of itself 
constitute an artifact of multiple regression 
analysis. Had there been a true increase (abso- 
lute or relative) in the intercorrelations of the 
different indicator variables, then any other 
form of elaboration analysis would equally have 
shown an increase in redundancy. However, 
there is the possibility that redundancy will 
have biased the calculation of regression coeffi- 
cients in both years under study, and that any 
increase in redundancy will have amplified this 
bias in 1970. Such a bias would indeed consti- 
tute an artifact of multiple regression analysis, 
but it is important to note that only a real 
increase in the redundancy of one of our 
predictor variables gives to the multiple regres- 
sion analysis the opportunity to exaggerate or 
dampen this change. Only if a bias is great 
enough to make us take note of a change that 
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we would otherwise have ignored (or to ignore 
a change that we would otherwise have noted) 
is it likely to affect us in practice. 

This brings us to our second specific point. 
Weatherford suggests that a cross-tabulation 
analysis would be free of the artifact which he 
attributes to regression analysis, and when the 
pattern of decline in class voting is estimated by 
cross-tabulation, it is indeed different. In a 
six-way contingency table of Labour vote 
against each of the other binary variables 
included in our causal model (p. 531), each 
sub-table gives the effect on the probability of 
voting Labour of a change in one characteristic, 
given a particular combination of other charac- 
teristics, If we measure this effect by taking the 
difference in the proportion voting Labour 
between those having the characteristic and 
those not having it, this yields a coefficient 
(Somer’s D} analogous to the b coefficient in 
regression. By taking a weighted average of this 
coefficient from each of the 16 sub-tables 
corresponding to different combinations of 
characteristics on the other four independent 
variables, we get a result comparable to the 
regression coefficient. Table 1 compares these 


1The D for each sub-table was weighted by the 
reciprocal of the sum of the variances for each row 
contributing to its calculation, and the final total 
divided by the sum of these weights. If P; is the 
proportion voting Labour among those (N;) having an 
attribute, and Pj the proportion among those (V;) not 
having it, then 


È . 
>> Pi- P) ae a 
LFL (Pi -PD/IND + PO -PDIND 


D= 
Se AE 

ij=1 (Pi(-PDINp + (PjA-PDIND 

where k is the number of sub-tables. The equation is 

adapted from Davis (1975) who follows Goodman 


Table 1. Regression Estimates Compared with Those Deriving from Cross-Tabulation 
in Assessing the Importance of Five Predictors of Voting Choice, 1966 and 1970 


Independent Variable 1966 

(Labour Characteristic) Regression Xtab 
Occupational class (working) 124 115 
Education (less) 137 128 
Tenancy (tenant) -184 -184 
Union membership (member) 158 157 
Telephone ownership (none) 124 118 


1970 Decline 
Regression Xtab Regression Xtab 
-080 075 044 -040 
078 077 059 051 
-180 -178 004 -006 
146 144 012 013 
122 120 002 008 


Source: See Mark Franklin and Anthony Mughan (1978). “The Decline of Class Voting in Britain: Problems of 
Analysis and Interpretation.” American Political Science Review 72: 523-34. 
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coefficients for each of the variables employed 
in our causal model for each of 1966 and 1970. 
The last two columns compare the decline in 
the effect of each variable between 1966 and 
1970, as estimated by each type of analysis. 
Viewing each pair of columns from the 
perspective of our present level of understand- 
ing of social processes, one feels that the 
differences between equivalent coefficients are 
hardly more than trivial, averaging no more 
than .005 for any pair of columns, and never 
exceeding .009 for any pair of coefficients. 
However, when we look at the final pair of 
columns, even though the differences are no 
greater than elsewhere, we do see a systematic 
distinction between class and education on the 
one hand, where regression analysis shows the 
declining effect to be somewhat greater than 
does cross-tabulation analysis, and tenancy, 
union membership and home ownership, on the 
other hand, where regression analysis shows the 
declining effect to be somewhat less than 
cross-tabulation analysis. These differences 
would be consistent with a regression artifact 
which exaggerated the declining importance of 
two variables that were becoming relatively 
more redundant indicators of an underlying 
phenomenon while dampening the decline of 
three variables that were becoming relatively 
less redundant.? In our article we did draw a 
distinction between these two sets of variables 
based on the apparently more rapid decline in 
the importance of occupation and education. 
But the cross-tabulation coefficients show the 
same Clear distinction, as they would have done 
even had the regression artifact been two or 
three. times what is shown here. If these figures 


(1963) in proposing this as the maximum likelihood 
estimator of D in the absence of interaction. The 
adaptation consists of normalizing after summing 
rather than before, so as to permit a one-pass process 
on a programmable pocket calculator. 


21t is also consistent with a regression artifact that 
boosted the apparent impact of occupation and 
education in 1966 but not in 1970. These are the two 
regression coefficients that depart most from their 
cross-tabulation counterparts. Although the redundan- 
cy of occupation was relatively less in 1966, it was in 
fact greater in absolute terms (by an average of 1 
percent of the variance explained), and this absolute 
difference in multicollinearity (rather than the relative 
differences we concentrate on in the text) might be 
responsible for the artifact. If so, it is not the artifact 
we expected to find from a reading of Weatherford’s 
critique of our work, and it could as easily be due to 
some other violation of the assumptions of regression 
analysis on the part of these two variables in 1966. 
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are at all typical of the bias that can be 
introduced into regression estimates by changes 
in multicollinearity, then it seems unlikely that 
we will be seriously misled in practice by this 
particular artifact of regression analysis. Cer- 
tainly there are other everyday problems of 
data analysis (such as how to deal with missing 
data) that should concern us more. 

We are left with the fact that, viewed as an 
indicator of an underlying class phenomenon, 
occupation did become more redundant in 
1970, and this brings us to our last specific 
point. We neglected to mention this clear 
implication of our findings. Does it matter? We 
would argue that it was only peripherally 
relevant. Our main objective was to point out 
the different interpretations that would be 
placed upon the declining power of occupation- 
al class to structure partisanship when explana- 
tory power was apportioned among predictor 
variables in three fundamentally different ways. 
We conclude (p. 533) that the basic choice is 
between using occupational class to explain or 
to predict voting behavior. It is this choice 
which leads to the selection of causal modeling 
or regression analysis as an appropriate tech- 
nique. Both the causal model and its regression 
counterpart are affected by the relatively great- 
er redundancy of occupation in 1970, but if 
one is taking a causal view, then this is no more 
than a concomitant of the increasingly indirect 
effects of class. On the other hand, if one views 
social class as an indivisible phenomenon that 
cannot be split into pre- and post-adult stages, 
then one has to conclude that the utility of 
occupation as an indicator has declined. Al- 
though we do favor the causal approach, we did 
not seek to assert that this view was the correct 
one. Our primary objective was simply to point 
out that coefficients of different magnitude 
derive from taking one or the other view. 


MARK N. FRANKLIN 


University of Strathclyde, 
Glasgow, Scotland 


ANTHONY MUGHAN 
University College, Cardiff, Wales 
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Comment on Gow 
(Vol. 73, June 1979, pp. 430-41) 


To THE EDITOR: 


David John Gow has contributed significant- 
ly to Glendon Schubert’s psychometric model 
for judicial decision making by discovering 
objective mathematical procedures that find 
optimal locations for scale vectors in multi- 
dimensional spaces. Schubert has noted this 
problem (1965, p. 73; 1974, p. 73), and Gow 
should be commended for solving it. An op- 
timal location for the scale vector can now be 
found, but a statistical measure has yet to be 
devised to determine the significance of the 
correlation between the rank orders of a scale 
vector and its corresponding scalogram. Schu- 
bert does not provide such a test when he 
measures the probability of chance correlation 
by employing the significance levels of the 
correlation coefficient used for locating the 
scale analogue. 

Schubert, in accordance with the psycho- 
metric model, locates the scale analogue in the 
space by finding a scale vector with a rank 
order that most closely matches the rank order 
of the scalogram, as measured by some correla- 
tion coefficient. Schubert then measures the 
probability that the scale vector represents the 
attitude associated with the scalogram by the 
significance level of the coefficient used. If the 
significance level exceeds a certain floor level, 
such as one chance in 10,000, he assumes the 
possibility of a chance correlation can be 
reasonably ruled out. 

Significance levels should not be used this 
way. They measure the probability that two 
independently derived orderings are related by 
chance. If, for example, the scale vectors were 
located in the space without resorting to the 
scalogram ranks, and the orderings of the 
corresponding scale vectors and scalograms 
were then compared by a correlation coeffi- 
cient, using the coefficient’s significance levels 
would be proper. (This assumes statistical inde- 
pendence of the derived i-points and scalo- 
grams, although as Gow notes [1979, p. 431], 
these two procedures are only “somewhat 
independent,” because they are derived from 
the same data of voting behavior.) 

The scale vectors, however, are not derived 


independently of the scalogram ranks. Indeed, 
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the rank order of the scale vector is designed to 
correlate as closely as possible to the cor- 
responding scalogram’s rank order even before 
the two ranks are compared by the significance 
level of the correlation coefficient. The scale 
vector located by the model is by definition the 
vector that most closely resembles the ordering 
of the associated scalogram. Clearly, a vector 
designed to have the best fit will almost always 
have a much higher significance level than one 
derived independently. Thus, the significance 
level derived by this procedure significantly 
underestimates the probability of a chance 
correlation. 

Consider the problem from another perspec- 
tive. Let the points (0.1, —0.7), (0.0, —0.3), 
(0.3, 0.7), (—0.7, —0.4), (—0.2, 0.9), (0.6, 
—0.2), (—0.3, 0.3), (0.5, —0.6), and (0.4, 
—0.8) represent the ideal- (or i-) point locations 
of nine justices in a two-dimensional factor 
plane. Any scale vector in any space can 
represent either one of a pair of “mirror image” 
rank orders, depending on the direction given 
to the vector. For n points, there are a total of 
n! different rank orders of the justices, so there 
are n!/2 distinct potential scale vectors, each 
representing a pair of distinct potential rank 
orders, as noted by Gow (in a personal com- 
munication), In this example, there are 9!/2, or 
181,440 pairs of possible orderings of the 
justices. There are 36 different pairs of rank 
orders (excluding orderings with tied values) of 
the justices that can be represented by a scale 


vector in the factor plane,! so a? or about 


0.02 percent, of all the possible orderings are so 
represented. Thus, the probability that a ran- 
dom ordering of the justices can be represented 
by a scale vector with a perfect correlation is 
0.02 percent, 72 times higher than the 0.0003 


percent (or =) indicated by a correlation 


coefficient significance level. 

As the number of dimensions employed by 
the psychometric model increases, the signifi- 
cance levels of the correlation coefficient will 


1Scale vectors that intersect the following points 
each derive a different pair of orderings of the justices 
without any tied values: (0.0, 1.0), (0.2, 1.0), (0.38, 
1.0), (0.5, 1.0), (0.57, 1.0), (1.0, 1.0), (1.0, 0.8), (1.0, 
0.745), (1.0, 0.6), (1.0, 0.49), (1.0, 0.45), (1.0, 0.35), 
(1.0, 0.3), (1.0, 0.2), (1.0, 0.17), (1.0, 0.16), (1.0, 
0.0), (1.0, ~0.1), (1.0, —0.12), (1.0, —0.15), (1.0, 
—0.2), (1.0, —0.26), (1.0, --0.35), (1.0, —0.4), (1.0, 
0.5), (1.0, —0.6), (1.0, —0.9), (1.0, —0.95), (0.8, 
~1.0), (0.65, —1.0), (0.5, ~1.0), (0.23, —1.0), (0.22, 
—1.0), (0.18, ~1.0), (0.16, —1.0), and (0.15, —1.0). 
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underestimate the chance of a spurious correla- 
tion by an increasingly higher probability. 
Every possible rank order of n items can always 
be represented by a scale vector in a space of n 

`— 1 dimensions, as noted by Gow (personal 
communication) (see Coombs, 1964, p. 156). 
Every possible ordering of nine justices, for 
example, can always be represented by a scale 
vector in a space of eight dimensions, regardless 
of the configuration of the justices’ i-points. As 
the number of dimensions increases from two 
to n — 2 dimensions—the range of dimensions 
psychometric analysis normally uses—a succes- 
sively larger percentage of orderings can be 
tepresented by scale vectors in the space. It is 
conceivably possible, for example, for there to 
be 756 different pairs of orderings for seven 
points that can be represented by scale vectors 
in a four-dimensional space. If so, using the 
significance level for a perfect correlation be- 
tween two orderings of seven items will under- 
estimate the probability of a chance correlation 
by a factor of 1,512 times (see Bennett, 1956, 
p. 388; Coombs, 1964, p. 272). 

The probability of deriving a scale analogue 
that represents an ordering with a spurious 
correlation is further increased when the re- 
searcher accepts scale analogues with less than 
perfectly matched rank orders. A researcher 
using the psychometric model typically will 
find the location of a scale vector acceptable if 
the significance level indicates that the proba- 
bility of a spurious correlation is less than, say, 
one chance in 10,000, such as when the 
Kendall’s tau correlation coefficient for order- 
ings of nine items is 0.90 or greater, rather than 
demanding the more stringent requirement of a 
perfect correlation, such as when Kendall’s tau 
for nine items equals unity. 

The significance levels for correlation coeffi- 
cients are simply inapplicable for determining 
the probability of chance correlations between 
scalogram and scale vector orderings. They 
underestimate the chance probability for rank 
order correlations by a large margin whenever 
the psychometric model uses at least two 
dimensions, and they underestimate the chance 
probability by a significantly larger margin as 
more dimensions are used. 

Gow has suggested (in a personal communi- 
cation) two alternative methods to measure the 
degree of internal validity actually indicated by 
the correlation value attained by fitting the 
scale analogue in space. First, a procedure 
similar to a Monte Carlo simulation might be 
employed to estimate the probability of a 
chance correlation adjusted to the number of 
dimensions being used. A series of trials, each 
randomly selecting (1) a configuration of i- 
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point locations for n items in a k-dimensional 
space and (2) an ordering for n items, could be 
generated by a computer. For each trial, an 
optimal location for the ordering’s scale ana- 
logue, in relation to the i-point configuration, 
and the value of the correlation coefficient 
associated with this optimal scale vector could 
then be determined using the computer proce- 
dure Gow developed in his 1979 article. If the 
data run were large enough, a table of accurate 
estimated probabilities could be determined for 
each possible value of the correlation coeffi- 
cient for orderings of n points in a k- 
dimensional space. Second, a correlation coeffi- 
cient that is adjusted to account for the number 
of dimensions employed by the model could be 
used, such as the adjusted multiple correlation 
coefficient (R) reported by Theil (1971, p. 
178), which is available through SPSS (Nie et 
al., 1975, p. 358). 

In his article, Gow develops mathematical 
procedures to determine objectively a scale 
vector that best fits the data. A statistical 
measure should now be discovered to determine 
whether this best fit is actually a good fit. 


ROBERT A. VOORHIS 
Cornell University Law School 
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Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I saw no need to comment on the principal 
article by David John Gow, who was for six 
years a doctoral candidate of mine and who, 
inter alia, had worked under my direction, at 
various times during that longer period, on the 
problem of the subject article. That question 
had been addressed earlier by Fred Kort of the 
University of Connecticut, and discussed in 
correspondence between him and myself on 
and off over the past 20 years. Now we have 
been presented with Gow’s claim to have (at 
long last) solved this puzzle by suggesting an 
appropriate set of mathematical solutions as a 
substitute for the ad hoc procedures which, as I 
had deliberately and frequently announced, 
were ones upon which J had relied in earlier 
research pending the discovery of a better 
method. If, as time will tell, Gow has now 
found such a better technique, then I am 
delighted and congratulate him, and not least 
on his persistence. The Voorhis comment, 
although nominally on Gow is in fact on my 
own work, and it raises very different questions 
that have nothing to do with those with which 
Gow was concerned. f 

Coombs’ Theory of Data is cited and dis- 
cussed at length in The Judicial Mind and The 
Judicial Mind Revisited as a major premise of 
the psychometric model proposed by me there- 
in. The crux lies in how “data” are to be 
defined, and Voorhis appears oblivious to 
Coombs’ critical distinction between “raw 
data” and “data.” A set of published United 
States Reports contains raw data. Observations 
of those Reports to construct cumulative scales 
based on a particular theory and method of 
classifying the content yields one form of data. 
A separate and independent observation of 
those Reports to make very different observa- 
tions, based on a different theory and method 
of factor analysis, produces a separate form of 
data. As Coombs points out, and as I point out 
in The Judicial Mind Revisited, at a higher level 
of integration in multidimensional theory, 
scales are conceptually components of factorial 
spaces; and therefore the hypothesis that scales 
ought to be highly correlated with factorial 
configurations is justified. But the two data sets 
employed to make that test empirically remain 
entirely independent statistically; if the theory 
is to be falsified, one way to do it is to show 
that voting relationships among Supreme Court 
justices are random—then there can be no 
clusters and scales, except by chance. If both 
clusters and scales are manifest, and they 
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constitute equivalent modes of representing— 
the one multilinearly and the other unilinearly 
—the same set of response differentials, then 
the hypothesis is not disconfirmed. A test of 
statistical significance for non-chance explana- 
tion of the observed isomorphism is appropriate 
because the two data sets are independent. 

My claim, in both The Judicial Mind and 
The Judicial Mind Revisited, is precisely that 
the data I analyze there support the substantive 
theory that the votes of Supreme Court justices 
are not independent, but that instead such 
votes are highly dependent and interdependent. 
It should be clear, however, that that substan- 
tive theory has no bearing upon the point raised 
by Voorhis, which is strictly one of methodol- 
ogy and concerns only the independence of 
data employed in the test of whatever substan- 
tive theory one might employ. But his confu- 
sion is epistemological and (as he does not seem 
to recognize) involves a question at the level of 
the philosophy of science: how and why 
observations of empirical events ought to be 
conceptualized for analytical purposes. 

Voorhis’ attention does not seem previously 
to have been directed to an earlier article of 
mine (1962) that is most readily appreciated in 
the context of the first afd third articles 
preceding it in a subsequent reprinting (1964), 
and which I do discuss in both of my books 
(1965, 1974) at issue here. There I analyzed 
scale data collected by Pritchett and factorial 
data by Thurstone—entirely independently, at 
another time and for quite a different purpose, 
and in each instance collected long before and 
therefore necessarily in ignorance of my subse- 
quently formulated theory, methods, and 
psychometric model. It was only after I had 
made that and other similar tests that I began 
to feel justified in taking the model more 
seriously myself; and it is difficult to imagine a 
more rigid example of independence in data— 
under any epistemology—than this one. 

If Voorhis were to appraise the scoring of 
(say) a panel of judges of an Olympic gymnas- 
tics performance (say, free exercise}, would he 
argue that a test of the independence of ratings 
(vis-a-vis a chance mechanism for evaluation) is 
rendered inappropriate by the circumstance 
that all of the Olympic judges observed the 
same tumblesault? Or that a test of the inde- 
pendence of votes of Supreme Court justices is 
inappropriate because all have read the same 
briefs and heard the same oral argument? 


GLENDON SCHUBERT 
University of Hawaii, Manoa 
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On Book REVIEWS 


Comment on Ranney’s Review 
(Vol. 73, December 1979, pp. 1145—47) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Austin Ranney’s review of my book Deci- 
sion for the Democrats: Reforming the Party 
Structure (1978) requires comment. Austin and 
I disagree on the need for and effects of the 
movement for party reform. In fact, we may 
well represent the opposite ends of the spec- 
trum in our views. 

A few of Austin’s specific points need 
attention. My accounts and explanations of the 
evolution of the reform movement are based in 
large part on my participation in it. I had the 
good fortune to spend 18 months in Washing- 
ton working on reform at one stretch in 
addition to an average of three months for each 
of the succeeding years during the period 
1969—1974. I was able to serve on the staff of 
two of the reform commissions and as a 
consultant to four of them, I had full access to 
the staff, to the reform commissions and to all 
materials. My belief is that I had more extensive 
information concerning and more knowledge of 
what was occurring and why than many of 
those prominent in the movement. As a conse- 
quence, what I take to be Austin’s central point 
concerning data is misdirected. My major prob- 
lem in writing the book was to find outside 
documentation that I could use to provide 
some type of written record for what I was 
developing and I went to lengths to provide the 
reader with such sources. Whatever limits the 
book might have, lack of access to data and 
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exposure to the events and personalities of the 
day and their views on and role in reform 
cannot be one of them. 

In another vein, I included commentaries by 
other academics or professional advocates only 
to the extent they spoke to my concem with 
depicting the causes, chronology and implica- 
tions of the reform movement. I felt that the 
book was not the place to argue the validity of 
the points of view of different observers or the 
strengths or shortcomings of their work. This 
concern was not core to my endeavor. 

In these regards, I have dealt elsewhere with 
the arguments made in Jeane Kirkpatrick’s 
book on the 1972 national conventions. Austin 
is aware of this. I feel that Jeane’s arguments 
miss the point. The presidential nominations 
are now decided in the preconvention phase by 
the grassroots activists. The national conven- 
tions, as a result, reflect the characteristics of 
the winning candidate’s coalition. 

Byron Schafer’s dissertation is not available 
either from Berkeley or University Microfilms 
and, in fact, has been restricted from circula- 
tion by the author. While it may add additional 
information, I believe it unlikely that it would 
alter my perception of the events I witnessed. 

The book makes it clear that the staff had a 
major role in structuring commission delibera- 
tions (one reason why Austin and other com- 
missioners were put in the role of reacting to 
alternatives they often did not fully com- 
prehend) and that the staff, along with key 
individuals prominent in the reform process, 


_account for much of the success in enacting the 


reforms. Larry O’Brien played a role in this 
regard. Initially cautious about making any 
commitments to the reformers, his support at 
important junctures contributed to the reform 
success. These points are made in the book. 

Within Decision for the Democrats, I judge 
the reforms by the objectives they sought to 
accomplish. This is made painstakingly clear, as 
are my own values in approaching the topic. 

The reform movement’s biggest offense was 
in succeeding. In doing so, it has challenged not 
only the old ways, but the conventional wis- 
dom of the political scientist, much of which is 
now outdated. The different strains of thought 
are evident in the review and account for the 
opposing views held by Austin Ranney and 
myself. Once these are clear, the book can 
stand or fall on its own merits. 


WILLIAM CROTTY 
Northwestern University 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The article in this issue by William H. Riker 
(“Implications from the Disequilibrium of Ma- 
jority Rule for the Study of Institutions”) is 
the first of occasional “Research Frontier’ 
pieces to be published by the APSR. Such 
articles go beyond the more traditional review 
essay to explore paths of future research. 
Typically we will invite comments on such 
articles. In this case Peter Ordeshook and 
Douglas Rae were asked to prepare brief re- 
sponses to Riker’s statement. All such work is 
refereed. 


The following articles have tentatively been 


: scheduled to appear in the September, 1980, 


issue: 


Thomas E. Mann, American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, and Raymond E. Wolfinger, University 
of California, Berkeley, “Candidates and 
Parties in Congressional Elections” 

Alan I. Abramowitz, College of William and 
Mary in Virginia, “A Comparison of Voting 
for U.S. Senate and Representative in 1978” 

Barbara Hinckley, University of Wisconsin, 
“Toward an Understanding of Congressional 
Elections” 

John Aldrich, Michigan State University, “A 
Dynamic Model of Presidential Nomination 
Campaigns” 

David O. Sears, Richard R, Lau, Tom R. Tyler, 
and Harris M. Allen, Jr., University of 
‘California, Los Angeles, “‘Self-Interest vs. 
Symbolic Politics in Policy Attitudes and 
1976 Presidential Voting” 


Eric R. A. N. Smith, University of California, 
Berkeley, “The Levels of Conceptualization: 
False Measures of Ideological Sophis- 
tication” 

John G. Peters and Susan Welch, University of 
Nebraska, “The Electoral Effects of Corrup- 
tion Charges” 

Bernard Yack, Harvard University, “The Ra- 
tionality of Hegel’s Concept of Monarchy” 

James T Knauer, Lock Haven State College, 
“Motive and Goal in Hannah Arendt’s Con- 
cept of Political Action” 

Richard F. Bensel, Texas A&M University, 
“Creating the Statutory State: The Implica- 
tions of a Rule of Law Standard in American 
Politics” 

Michael S. Lewis-Beck and John R. Alford, 
University of Iowa, “Can Government Regu- 
late Safety? The Coal Mine Example” 

John F. Hoadley, Duke University, “The Emer- 
gence of Political Parties in Congress, 
1789—1803” 


Errata 


Two errors appear in James Kuklinski’s 
“Political Participation and Government Re- 
sponsiveness” (December, 1979). On p. 1093, 
lines 12—13 of the first column should read: “8 
percent in 1971 and a meager 3 percent in 
1972.” In the second column, 13 lines from the 
end, the words “the cases increase” should be 
deleted. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 
Political Theory and Methodology 


The State as a Firm: Economic Forces in 
Political Development. By Richard D. Auster 
and Morris Silver. (Boston: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1979. Pp. x + 178. $14.95.) 


The interesting thing about economists is 
not their immodesty nor their unlimited confi- 
dence in their own theories. Protected by the 
ghost of Adam Smith, argument by analogy, 
and the immortal words, “We assume that... ,” 
they are willing to tackle anything. No, what is 
interesting about economists is that, despite 
themselves, they often generate some interest- 
ing ideas. The book under review here is a good 
example of this phenomenon. If you take the 
authors seriously and consider their work a 
theory of the state or as a contribution to a 
theory of the state, this is neither an interesting 
nor important book, especially if you believe 
there is something called politics which has to 
do with states and governments. There is little 
about politics in this book. The authors take as 
given an analogy between firms and states 
without examination or any consideration of 
when it does and does not hold. But on the 
other hand, if treated discretely, quite a num- 
ber of the book’s interesting ideas and hypothe- 
ses are relevant to theories of the state as well 
as to theories of how state governments op- 
erate. 

Particularly interesting is Auster’s and Sil- 
ver’s analysis of “Democracy, The Corporate 
State.” In their view, the purpose of democracy 
is, in principle, to diffuse ownership of the state 
so as to “redistribute the profits accruing to the 
monopoly power of the state among the citi- 
zenry as a whole” (p. 73). However, as in 
practice the stockholders of a corporation have 
little to say about the running of the corpora- 
tion, “representative democracy attempts but 
does not in fact succeed in changing the 
ownership-control of states into one of com- 
plete equality. Public workers, including politi- 
cians become the new owners” (p. 74). But 
while public workers are the owners, their 
ownership and property rights are very diffused 
and as a result there is little relationship 
between their level of profit and state perfor- 
mance. This leads to (1) a faster development 
of “institutional entropy” in democracies than 
in monarchies or oligarchies (where there is a 
“residual income recipient”), and (2) a “‘back- 
ward-bending” supply curve so that increasing 


demands for state services “‘may actually reduce 
the level’? produced (p. 74). After examining 
these consequences, Auster and Silver conclude 
that it is irrational to prefer democracy on 
grounds of equity or efficiency. But people 
seem to prefer democracy; and as they cannot 
be irrational, they must prefer democracy as a 
“consumer good”—as an end in itself, regardless 
of its other characteristics. As they are arguing 
by analogy between firms and states, are we 
also to conclude that people prefer firms as 
consumer goods, too? 

This book is likely to make a big splash 
among the relatively closed group of public 
choice economists; undoubtedly many refer- 
ences will be made to it in the future. If you are 
in this category, you will probably want to read 
it. Otherwise, however, you can ignore it at no 
cost to yourself. 


GERALD STROM 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 


For Capital Punishment: Crime and the Morali- 
ty of the Death Penalty. By Walter Berns. 
(New York: Basic Books, 1979. Pp. x + 214. 
$10.95.) 


Walter Berns fairly compiles pros and cons in 
this elegantly written essay. He concludes that 
the death penalty is needed (for treason, some 
rapes and some murders [p. 183]) as retribu- 
tion, to enhance the “dignity” of the criminal 
law (p. 173), and to express the anger (the 
“passion” that connects punishment to justice) 
of the community against criminals (pp. 147, 
152—54). I, too, am for capital punishment. 
But I find Berns’ compilation careless and too 
often confused. I shall proceed synecdochically, 
and from minor to major objections. 

(1) If execution is threatened for rape, 
rapists are invited to murder their victim-wit- 
nesses without fear of additional punishment. 

(2) Berns writes, “Except in the case of 
organic disease of the brain, there is no scienti- 
fic basis for the use of the term mental illness” 
(p. 69), but also: “[some] men ... because 
they are insane are not responsible for their 
acts” (p. 153). Either insanity is coextensive 
with “organic disease of the brain,” to Berns, or 
he is inconsistent. I hope for the latter; else the 
M’Naghten rule would have to go, and insane 
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murderers without organic brain disease such as 
M’Naghten could be executed. 

(3) Berns pads his account with unrelated 
matter, and misconstrues it. Thus Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth is discussed (pp. 164—70) as though 
the subject were punishment rather than mur- 
der and guilt. And there are irritating obiter 
scripta: “Only a ruler or a contender for rule 
can act with the freedom and on a scale that 
allows virtuousness and viciousness to be fully 
displayed” (p. 169). Very classical, but patently 
false in literature and life. 

(4) Berns’ references are erudite but erratic. 
His deontological argument is simplified Kant— 
yet that philosopher is not given the credit. His 
antagonist is Bentham—but he focuses on Bec- 
caria, a comparative lightweight. 

(5) For Berns the death penalty need only 
be deserved as retribution; it need not have 
utilitarian benefits. But he often confuses mat- 
ters by presenting actually utilitarian arguments 
as though arguments for a “just deserts” theo- 
ry. Thus, if the death penalty is needed, as 
Berns asserts throughout, to express communal 
anger, to denounce the crime and blame the 
criminal, to “reward” and make. the law-abiding 
“happy” (p. 147), to teach respect for law and 
uphold its “dignity,” it is a means to these 
crime-reducing (utilitarian) purposes. However, 
if the death penalty is a moral necessity, a 
categorical requirement of justice, as Berns 
believes, the mixed bag of unrecognized utili- 
tarian arguments which he offers is irrelevant to 
its justification. Thus a crime may well justify 
anger springing from injured moral feeling. But 
it is hard to see how this anger in turn makes 
any punishment just or moral. Anger—whatever 
its basis—explains or motivates, but does not 
justify or constitute an argument for legal 
action, unless it be on the utilitarian ground 
that the anger must be legally discharged to 
avoid illegal action. 

(6) “Deterrence,” Berns claims, “is incom- 
patible with the principle of just deserts” (p. 
137). But the latter wants to “pay back” fora 
past act, whereas deterrence wants to prevent 
future acts. The principles deal with different 
subjects and therefore are compatible, actually 
even complementary. They may lead to dif- 
ferent punishments, but Berns himself admits 
that they need not. “The modern purpose,” 
Berns adds (p. 138), “is not to teach men that 
it is immoral to commit a crime ... but that it 
is contrary to their interests... ,” as though 
these purposes were anything but complemen- 
tary. The immorality of crime does not suffice 
to deter wrongdoing, wherefore crime is made 
“contrary to [the criminal’s] interests” by 
means of punishment. 
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(7) Following Kant, Berns regards the death 
penalty not as a (necessary) evil which must be 
offset by the good effects it produces, but as a 
positive good per se which need not be. 
Murderers are to be executed because they 
deserve to be. I cannot see how desert here is 
anything more than a feeling disguised as an 
argument. Perhaps an argument is not needed 
to justify acting on this feeling. Perhaps there is 
no argument. At any rate, I share the feeling 
but balk at the disguise. 

Criminologists distinguish “instrumental” 
from “expressive crimes.” Berns seems to sug- 
gest expressive punishment (as I would call it). I 
do not object—but can the expressive function 
of punishment be a better argument for punish- 
ment than the expressive function of a crime is 
for crime? 

Berns could not be expected to solve the 
basic problems of deontological retributionism 
which have puzzled political philosophers for 
centuries. But he could have met them. Rhe- 
toric—conservative or liberal—is of no help. 


ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 


New School for Social Research 
New York Law School 


Paradoxes of Education in a Republic. By Eva 
T. H. Brann. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1979. Pp. vi + 172. $12.95.) 


In this slight but powerful volume, Eva 
Brann has made an important contribution to 
the recently revived and increasingly vigorous 
national discussion of liberal education. Con- 
cerned especially with the college years, she 
focuses her inquiry on several paradoxes of 
American education, paradoxes, she believes, 
characteristic of education in a republic and 
especially “amenable to reflection and resolu- 
tion” (p. 1) when they are seen originating in 
the founding years of the American Republic. 
Her sources for describing the paradoxes and 
for aiding her inquiry into them range from 
recent national studies on American education 
to classic works by authors such as Plato and 
Quintilian. She obviously treasures Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s study of American democracy 
while pointedly resisting any servility to his 
view of the limitations of democracy. She has, 
one might say, a Jeffersonian hopefulness about 
the possibilities for the American republic, 
though it is in Jefferson in particular that she 
finds paradigmatic and influential forms of the 
intellectual tendencies that must be overcome if 
American education and the American Repub- 
lic are to reach their human potential. No 
student of Jefferson, whether hostile or friend- 
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ly through previous study, should miss the 
encounter with Jefferson in this book. 
The “grave difficulties” or paradoxes that 
Brann discerns are gathered under the topics of 
utility, tradition and rationality. The problem- 
atic character of a pervasive utilitarianism, an 
equally pervasive repudiation of tradition and 
an appreciation for reason exclusively in instru- 
mental and formal terms is located in American 
thinking about education, but it is ultimately 
traced to ‘the Enlightenment whose thinkers 
formed the American Founders and thereby the 


spirit as well as the letter of the American ` 


Republic. To see the paradoxes in the American 
Enlightenment is to see them not only more 
clearly but also in the thought of those more 
aware and usually even more appreciative of 
what was being repudiated in the name of 
modernity than those who follow. To see the 
paradoxes there is to see their roots and to see 
better the possible resolutions. That Brann can 
speak of these paradoxes as “exhilarating and 
appalling incitements to inquiry” and as “hero- 
ic flaws” is an indication of her own dual 
appreciation (p. 148) for the American experi- 
ment and a pre-Enlightenment tradition. She 
seeks to join the American experiment to this 
tradition rooted in Plato and Homer; she finds 
the former in need of the latter even as she 
recognizes that shapers of the former like 
Jefferson worked, sometimes despite them- 
selves, to fracture the links with that tradition 
in America. 

What resolutions Brann offers add up to a 
sketch of undergraduate liberal education that 
is a convincing alternative to what so common- 
ly prevails and that clearly represents the 
aspirations of St. John’s College (Annapolis and 
Santa Fe) at which she is a dedicated tutor and 
philosophical guide. Regarding utility, it is 
argued that liberal education is not impractical 
but pre-practical, that useful learning and liber- 
al learning are complementary, specifically inso- 
far as liberal learning provides the inquiry into 
ends that useful learning stands in need of. 
Furthermore, “solid and deep liberal learning’ 
rather than “high-powered institutional educa- 
tion” is the more reliable preparation for 
republican leadership and citizenship (p. 58). 

Some sense of what that liberal learning 
consists in can be garnered indirectly as well as 
directly from other observations made in the 
course of Brann’s inquiry. Such learning is not 
“proudly gratuitous” (p. 31) pure humanistic 
scholarship, nor the ornamental learning that 
has so often passed for a gentleman’s education. 
And she warns against those curricular ap- 
proaches that emphasize current social and 
personal problems, arguing that students will 
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deal with such difficulties better, “indeed will 
formulate them, in a much more trustworthy 
way for having been inducted into the goods of 
their own civilization and for having taken the 
time to acquire some cultivation” in “the best 
that has been thought and said” in that 
civilization (p. 29). 

Education in this liberal tradition is essen- 
tially learning to read; it is reading in the 
profound sense of repossessing by recovering 
meaning and reappropriating reflection. This is 
a reading, above all, of books that are great 
exemplars of original and significant inquiry. It 
is the Western tradition of such inquiry that 
makes up Brann’s curriculum, and the books in 
which it is found are sharply contrasted to the 
textbooks that abound in response to the 
Enlightenment’s emphasis on the diffusion of 
knowledge. It is the tradition of inquiry that 
Brann seeks to restore to American college 
education; she seeks it not in curatorial spirit of 
preserving the past, but in what could be called 
an American way of reappropriating the past 
for the sake of the future. The inquiry she finds 
in the tradition is the corrective to the instru- 
mental rationality that unduly dominates 
America. Inquiry is the receptive intellect’s 
mode of questioning. It points beyond formal- 
ism and methodology and is open to substance, 
and yet it is unqualifiedly free and therefore 
consistent with the way of the republic. 

There is at times a touch of opinionated 
rashness in this book, such as in the blanket 
condemnation of educational experiments, the 
caricature of the American emphasis on educa- 
tion for the future and the condemnation of 
humanists like Erasmus as “flaccid edifiers.” 
Especially in such moments Brann’s own dis- 
course seems impressionistic (lacking the “taut 
grip of real reflection” (p. 6) that she misses in 
the humanists and their modern heirs) and 
likely to draw agreement and acclaim only from 
those already convinced. Defenses of liberal 
learning require an unclouded clarity and com- 
pelling persuasiveness in these times. The flaws 
in this book, however, hardly deserve a passing 
note in the light of the debt due Brann for her 
achievement here in reappropriating the tradi- 
tion of liberal inquiry and making a fresh 
statement on its applicability to the American 
Republic. Her statement can and should con- 
tribute to renewing the most significant reform 
movement in twentieth-century American high- 
er education, the movement for a coherent 
undergraduate curriculum centered on the best 
books of the Western tradition. 


WALTER NICGORSKI 
University of Notre Dame 
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Why Nations Act: Theoretical Perspectives for 
Comparative Foreign Policy Studies. Edited 
by Maurice A. East, Stephen A. Salmore, 
and Charles F. Hermann. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications, 1978. Pp. 256. 
$15.00, cloth; $7.50, paper.) 


This book is a product of the CREON 
Project (Comparative Research on the Events of 
Nations), an interdisciplinary, multi-university 
research project on the comparative studies of 
foreign policy behavior. It has four basic 
orientations. First, foreign policy is viewed as 
the product of individual foreign policy deci- 
sion makers operating in an organizational 
context. Second, foreign policy behavior is 
complex, and can be studied best by developing 
multivariate causal models susceptible to em- 
pirical testing. Third, causal mechanisms need 
to be developed explicitly. Fourth, the study of 
comparative foreign policy needs to be spatially 
and temporally general. 

This book is theoretical, not empirical, and 
it provides the foundations for building theore- 
tical models of comparative foreign policy 
behavior. Seven different theoretical perspec- 
tives for explaining foreign policy behavior are 
presented. These perspectives are: personal 
characteristics of decision makers, decision 
structures and processes, characteristics of the 
political regime, national attributes, properties 
of the international system, prior foreign policy 
behavior, and situational influences. The discus- 
sions of these perspectives follow a single 
format. They review the pertinent literatures, 
and relate their perspectives to previous studies. 
This is followed by theoretical discussions of 
the underlying assumptions for the perspec- 
tives, and presentations of hypotheses derived 
from these perspectives. The dependent vari- 
able, foreign policy behavior, is defined as 


_ purposive actions directed at some external 


entity (entities) and initiated by authoritative 
governmental decision makers or their represen- 
tatives. Twenty-two types of behavior proper- 
ties are developed to show how foreign policy 
behavior can be measured. The last article, 
written jointly by four of the contributors, 
attempts to build a set of multivariate, non- 
recursive causal models of foreign policy be- 
havior, using the seven theoretical perspectives. 

This book is useful to both scholars and 
students of foreign policy behavior. It provides 
a summary and critical analysis of the compara- 
tive foreign policy literature. The standard 
format used by the authors provides easy 
comparisons and cross-references. The authors 
are careful in defining their theoretical con- 
cepts, and in limiting the explanatory boun- 
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daries of their perspectives. Many hypotheses 
presented in this book can also be applied to 
other areas of policy studies. 

Despite its overall excellence, the book has 
some theoretical and methodological errors 
relating to statistical identification problems 
and incorrect causal inferences. These errors are 
important because causal modeling is the 
book’s theory construction technique. If an 
equation of a nonrecursive causal model is 
under-identified (more unknown parameters 
than known pieces of information), then no 
unique estimations of the parameters can be 
obtained. It can be demonstrated mathe- 
matically that equations for two of the endo- 
genous variables in the first causal model 
developed jointly by four of the contributors 
(p. 198) are under-identified. From a mathema- 
tical modeling point of view, this causal model 
needs to be revised before unique estimations 
of the parameters can be obtained. 

The book also contains some incorrect caus- 
al inferences. For example, the authors state 
that they do not rank-order the various inde- 
pendent variables (perspectives) in terms of 
explanatory power. Rank-ordering in this in- 
stance is partly an empirical process, but it can 
also be deduced when formal causal models are 
presented, as they are in this book. Thus, from 
Model 2 (p. 205) we can deductively conclude 
that decision structures are more important 
than regime types in explaining foreign policy 
behavior. According to that model, “regime 
types”? can only cause the behavior of foreign 
policy decision making through decision struc- 
tures, the intervening variable. Therefore, 
mathematically, unless the correlation between 
the variables “regime types” and “decision 
structures” is perfect, the direct path coeffi- 
cient will always be larger than the indirect 
path coefficients (absolute values), given the 
model’s theoretical specification. 

There are additional minor technical errors, 
of which I will mention one. The discussions 
about the theoretical perspectives often rely on 
correlational evidence; correlations are weak 
arguments for theoretical positions because a 
perfect correlation can be the product of 
spurious causes, and a zero correlation can be 
due to random and/or non-random measure- 
ment errors. Even with these theoretical and 
methodological weaknesses, however, this book 
is an excellent collection of articles system- 
atically presented. 


WILLIAM PANG-YU TING 
University of Michigan 
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The Politics of Representation: Continuities in 
Theory and Research. Edited by Heinz 
Eulau and John C. Wahlke. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications, 1978. Pp. 312. 
$17.50, cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


This volume is a collection of divergent 
works authored and coauthored by Heinz Eulau 
and John C. Wahlke. The reprinted works, all 
but two published elsewhere, were originally 
written over a two-decade span, the earliest a 
1958 Wahlke memo to the Committee on 
Political Behavior, “The Problem of a Legisla- 
tive Model,” suggesting “role” as a useful 
organizing concept for legislative research. 

The “continuities” of the subtitle are the 
focus of this work. It portrays two scholars 
grappling with an unresolved conceptual prob- 
lem, with multiple coauthors, research sites, 
theories, and methods along the way. Beginning 
with the shared role conceptions of “The Role 
of the Representative: Some Empirical Observa- 
tions on the Theory of Edmund Burke,” the 
two authors go in different directions in later 
work, Wahlke turning from the demand to the 
support side of representation, Eulau (showing 
the influence of Hanna F. Pitkin) moving 
toward “emergent” responsiveness. 

The new material in this volume, the intro- 
ductory notes, is curiously inconsistent with 
the authors’ intellectual histories. Principally 
responsible for introducing “representational 
role” in empirical legislative studies, neither 
author continued to pursue it in later work. It 
would seem that it failed to be useful and so 
was set aside for more promising paths. That 
story, in line with the continuity theme, would 
make interesting history of science. But the 
story is not told, because representational role 
is steadfastly defended, most particularly 
against those who attempted to employ it. 
Those who used role analysis to make predic- 
tions “vulgarized” it, the authors tell us. It isa 
curious conceptual scheme that can be under- 
stood only by its authors~who choose not to 
employ it. 

A reading of this volume does not lead to 
optimism about the prospects for an empirical 
theory of representation. Twenty years after an 
enthusiastic beginning, Wahike, Eulau, and the 
profession are still beginning. Eulau and Karps 
in “The Puzzle of Representation” (p. 55) 
quote Eulau, who said it well: “We have 
representative institutions, but like the Greeks 
we do not know what they are about.” 


JAMES A. STIMSON 
Florida State University 
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The Anarchist Way to Socialism: Elisee Reclus 
and Nineteenth-Century European Anarch- 
ism. By Marie Fleming. (Totowa, N.J.: Row- 
man and Littlefield, 1979. Pp. 299. $26.50.) 


Marie Fleming has written a long-needed 
biography of an important figure in nineteenth- 
century anarchism, Elisee Reclus (1830—1905). 
Reclus is well known as a prominent geographer 
who helped to revolutionize the study of 
geography by introducing sociological factors 
into his research. While his contributions to 
geography have long been recognized, his role 
in the development of anarchist political 
thought has been relatively undocumented. On 
the whole, Fleming has written a work which 
fills in that omission in our understanding of 
the development of anarchist political theory. 

Reclus was a leading figure in the European 
anarchist movement for 30 years following the 
Paris Commune (during which he was arrested); 
“the Pope of the sect,” one contemporary 
called him. Reclus has been ignored for a long 
time, at least in part, because he did not 
associate himself organizationally with the anar- 
chist movement to the same degree as many of 
his anarchist contemporaries. 

It was during his exile in Switzerland that he 
made his greatest contributions to the anarchist 
movement through a long-time association with 
a fellow geographer, the exiled Russian anarch- 
ist Pierre Kropotkin. Reclus provided much of 
the financial backing for Kropotkin’s projects 
and served as editor of the anarchist journal Le 
Revolte during Kropotkin’s forced absence. 

Beginning from an assumption that the 
anarchist movement was one wing of a broader 
socialist movement, Fleming credits Reclus 
with being an important part of the crystalliza- 
tion of a systematic and scientific anarchist 
position during. the 1870s and 1880s. The 
author makes the case that scholars have 
generally misunderstood anarchism by placing 
its label upon “any anti-statist idea.” In Flem- 
ing’s view, the result of such labeling has been 
to group together political thinkers of vastly 
different perspectives. She particularly ques- 
tions the identification with anarchism of ego- 
ists such as Max Stirner and Benjamin Tucker. 

Fleming’s attempts to define the anarchist 
movement meet with mixed success. The sep- 
aration of the egoists from the anarchist move- 
ment is quite valid. Their perspective has little 
in common with the goals of a stateless, 
communal society shared by the anarchists and - 
Marxists and their view of human nature is 
sharply at odds with the cooperative tendencies 
stressed by all sorts of socialists. 

The author also argues that the anarchists 
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and the Marxists were both part of a broader 
revolutionary socialist movement which was in 
total agreement on both the evils of capitalism 
and the potential benefits of a communal, 
stateless, classless society, whilé sharply dis- 
agreeing on the tactics of moving from capital- 
ist to socialist society. Fleming’s view is quite 
popular in the history of political thought, but 
it should be stated with caution. While both 
Marxists and anarchists agree on the necessity 
of eliminating capitalism, the Marxists saw the 
economic system of capitalism at the root of 
the problem, while the anarchists focused on 
the capitalist state and ideology. While both 
factions agreed that society should eventually 
become classless and stateless, the anarchist 
vision of the future society was generally more 
decentralized and less technological than the 
Marxist view. 

One must take strong issue with the author’s 
statement that the formation of a distinct 
anarchist perspective can be traced to Switzer- 
land in the late 1870s. Fleming states that when 
Michael Bakunin died in 1876 there did not 
exist a clearly anarchist position. Specifically, 
she downplays the significance of the Marx- 
Bakunin debate in the First International. 
Rather she sees the growing disillusionment of 
anarchist thinkers with the parliamentary so- 
cialists as the motor force behind the develop- 
ment of anarchism as a separate stream of 
thought. 

The Marx-Bakunin debate did bring out the 
most basic and lasting difference between the 
Marxists and the anarchists—the disavowal by 
the anarchists of any political activity within 
the existing state. While Bakunin did embrace 
some aspects of Marxism, particularly its politi- 
cal economy, his break from Marx was almost 
complete and set the anarchist movement on a 
clear course away from Marxism. 

However, it is not necessary to downplay the 
contributions of Bakunin, as Fleming does, to 
demonstrate the importance of Reclus to an- 
archist political thought. Reclus helped to 
develop the theory of anarchist communism 
which argues that the distribution of goods ina 
post-capitalist society ought to be entirely on 
the basis of need rather than the emphasis on 
work contained in Bakunin’s collectivism. 

Reclus must also be credited with populariz- 
ing the concept of “‘propaganda of the deed” 
which became the strategic guide of anarchism 
in the 1880s and 1890s. Though associated 
with violent acts of assassination and bombing, 
the concept was much broader and as inter- 
preted by Reclus involved the notion that 
actions, not just propaganda, were needed to 
make a social revolution. 
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Fleming also credits Reclus with bringing a 
scientific basis to anarchist thought. While 
plausible given Reclus’ study of geography and 
its application to the study of the evolution of 
human society, Reclus’ political writings de- 
monstrate that he was not a materialist but an 
idealist. Fleming quotes Reclus as saying, 
“When an idea grows revolution must come, it 
is impossible to stop it, it comes” (p. 226). He 
argues that the battle for anarchism is an 
ideological one, concentrating its fire on the 
prejudices of religion and theories of racial 
superiority. 

In spite of some questionable method- 
ological judgments, Fleming has contributed to 
our understanding of nineteenth-century an- 
archist theory by exploring the life of a figure 
largely unknown to historians of political 
thought. 


GARY PREVOST 
St. John’s University, Minnesota 


Recent Conservative Political Thought: Ameri- 
can Perspectives. By Russell G. Fryer. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: University Press of America, 
1979. Pp. iv-+ 429. $10.00, paper.) 


Socialist thought may be classified as conser- 
vative? And so may most welfare state philoso- 
phy? Well, perhaps; but any author who starts 
from the moderate left to understand American 
conservative thought, and who attempts to look 
at everyone who could be considered conserva- 
tive (p. iii), will run into difficulties. Russell 


_ Fryer does justify his comprehensive view of 


conservatism, but ultimately the central con- 
cept, “‘conservative,” becomes too protean. 

Fryer presents a continuum of conservatism 
which ranges from left to right as follows: 
conservative liberalism (Sidney Hook, the so- 
cialist, and Reinhold Niebuhr, the welfare 
statist, fall in this category), liberal conser- 
vatism, pragmatic conservatism, philosophical 
conservatism, ideological conservatism, ultra 
conservatism, and libertarian conservatism (p. 
309). 

One would think that when a range classifi- 
cation arrives at “ultra,” it could go no further. 
Indeed, the placement of the libertarian conser- 
vatives (e.g., F. A. Hayek and Frank Meyer) to 
the extreme right betrays the problems with the 
whole book. They are on the far right because 
“moderates” like Fryer view these classical 
liberals as the least practical. For classical 
liberalism dismisses socialism and considers it 
irrational. Even the ultra right is relevant 
enough to be oriented around the idea that 
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socialism is the modern way, even if. it is 
diabolical. ; : 

The moderate, modern “liberal” has tried 
classical liberalism, or thinks he has, and has 
found it wanting. Therefore, the only real 
alternative is socialism, naturally in a moderate 
form. Liberalism must be accommodated to 
socialism without, of course, becoming illiberal. 
Classical liberalism is an embarrassment to this 
moderate liberalism which dominates the uni- 
versity and intellectual worlds. Classical liberal 
ideals are impeccable—after all, the very name 
was adopted (or coopted) by the moderns. 
Libertarian conservatism clearly is based upon 
liberal values; but they are “classical,” i.e., now 
impractical. So ignore them, or at least place 
them so far to the right that no one will 
seriously inquire over that far. 

A good case can be made that modem 
American conservative thought revolves around 
the problem of conserving classical liberalism. 
As Fryer says: “Ironically, the libertarian con- 
servative is close to being a classical liberal of 
the Lockean-Jeffersonian-Adam Smith pedi- 
gree” (p. 125). But how embarrassing to have 
the father of liberalism, John Locke, a conser- 
vative. So file this embarrassment away at the 
extreme right. 

I would argue that modern American conser- 
vative thought is an attempt to fuse the classical 
liberalism of limited government and free mar- 
kets, with the traditional conservatism of strong 
social (not state) networks, organizations, and 
obligations. This fusion is American, so it must 
conserve American cultural values of both 
liberty and social order. Fryer continually says 
this fusion is impossible (at least for the liber- 
tarians, p. 87) but does not say why. Of 
Meyer’s attempt to do so, he merely concludes 
“that there is little evidence that his ‘fusionist’ 
efforts had more than paper-thin success, since 
the schism continues to hamper efforts towards 
a unified conservative movement” (p. 124). 

Certainly, conservatism is not fully unified. 
Yet, even Marxists disagree on occasion. But I 
suggest that a reading of statements of princi- 
ples of the major conservative organizations 
would show the dominance of this fusion. 
Indeed, a perusal of the platforms of the 
Republican party since 1964 would do so too. 
Frank Meyer actually wrote the statement of 
principles of the American Conservative Union, 
still the largest conservative organization. 

Nonlibertarian conservatism in America is 
marginal in terms of ideals, adherents, and 
organizations, or even in having a political claim 
to the title of American conservatism. Do 
Hook, Niebuhr, Daniel Bell, George Kennan, 
Walter Lippmann, and Hans Morgenthau belong 
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at all among American conservatives in any 
politically meaningful sense? And do Nathan 
Glazer, Irving Kristol, Patrick Moynihan, Han- 
nah Arendt, George Santayana, Leo Strauss, 
and Peter Viereck really fit? Or are these not 
more European-type conservatives? 

Take Viereck. He is correctly shown by 
Fryer to have praised the New Deal as a 
conservative political movement. His ideal post- 
World War II politician was Adlai Stevenson (p. 
196). For these statements, Viereck would bea 
pariah at any Republican platform hearing, 
much less at an American Conservative Union 
forum. And Viereck would return the compli- 
ment. Or Moynihan: he had an ACU conser- 
vatism rating of 17 percent for the first part of 
1979. 

To be fair, Fryer is aware of this (p. 7). In 
fact, in his summaries, the libertarians are the 
focus, again, for their “unrealistic” views (p. 
290). Left-conservatism, like that of Viereck 
and The Public Interest group, just has “more 
to offer” (p. 199). In other words, his moderate 
leftism shows. Yet, it is not a crippling bias, 
such as exists for many other studies of 
conservative thought. But the inevitable result 
of this perspective is more confusion on an 
already confused subject. For example, Fryer 
says he is not a conservative; but certainly he 
could fit into one of the “conservative” cate- 
gories toward the left end of the continuum. 

There is much to recommend the book, 
nonetheless. The summaries of the different 
philosophers are competent. Except for “ide- 
ological conservatism” (William Buckley, M. 
Stanton Evans, and Russell Kirk are used for 
this, although they could be considered fusion- 
ists also), and libertarian conservatism, the 
treatment is even excellent. The author skillful- 
ly weaves much disparate thought into a com- 
prehensible whole. 

If you are interested in good sketches of the 
thoughts of almost every significant moderate 
and conservative American philosopher, and a 
good many foreign ones also (which betrays the 
fact that this is not really a book on American 
conservative thought), this book is worth your 
time. If you want to understand American 
conservatism, you will need to look further. 


DONALD J. DEVINE 
University of Maryland, College Park 
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Group Theories of Politics. By G. David Gar- 
son. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1978. Pp. 
216. $14.00, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


David Garson has written a very good book. 
It’s an outstanding example of a carefully 
organized bibliographic essay: vast amounts of 
seemingly disparate literature are placed within 
an understandable framework. The book is 
organized largely historically, which may ac- 
count somewhat for its clarity of organization. 
The literature consists of all articles and book 
reviews “pertaining to the group theory of 
politics” appearing in the American Political 
Science Review since its inception (1906). 
Additionally, the works of “twenty frequently 
cited group theorists” were included. 

This formidable task was undertaken, aston- 
ishingly, by someone who believes (or at least 
concluded by the end of his examination) that 
group theory is conceptually flawed and em- 
pirically unsupported. It is not astonishing that 
Garson believes group theory to be imperfect, 
rather that he had the perseverance to analyze 
so much material in order to build a very strong 
case against a theory he finds personally unac- 
ceptable. It is refreshing to read a book about a 
given theory which is not a defense. Although 
Garson does conclude with a modest endorse- 
ment of the general notions of political econo- 
my, the strength of the book is the exhaustive, 
convincing argument against a theory once 
touted as a general theory of politics. It is even 
more interesting to note that many of those 
normally regarded as group theorists are re- 
garded by Garson as contributors to its demise. 

Garson begins at the beginning. To most of 
those who are conversant with the intellectual 
history of the theory, the beginning is Arthur 
Bentley. Garson argues that not only was 
Bentley not what we thought he was, he was 
“harmful to political science” (p. 30). Garson 
argues that the harm was due to the emergence 
of group theory as the dominant mode of 
writing about informal political processes. With 
its strong emphasis upon “normal” political 
processes, group theory willingly ceded to other 
disciplines the responsibility of analyzing social 
movements, social change, collective behavior, 
political violence, attitudes, political psycholo- 
gy, revolution, and so on. Much the same sort 
of myopia was attributed to latter-day pluralist 
interpreters of group theory. 

Off to a shaky start, group theory never 
really got off the ground. Even David Truman 
disavowed any claims for a broad-gauge theory. 
Not only did empirical research reveal a puz- 
zling absence of groups from the political 
process, but also the theory itself became 
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intertwined in the debate between pluralists 
and elite theorists, an unending debate. Plural- 
ism, a reformulation of group theory, was 
alleged to be a defense of the status quo. 
Pluralists argued, according to Garson, that the 
process of accommodating the competing needs 
of groups was a satisfactory alternative to 
widespread public participation. Not only was 


- this reformulation of democratic theory intel- 
lectually offensive to its critics, but there was 


also the nagging problem that very few of the 
groups whose interests were ultimately reflect- 
ed in policy could be located. As Garson puts 
it: “Comparative research ... tended to show 
that groups played a much more modest role 
than might be supposed on the basis of group 
or pluralist theory” (p. 96). Where, then, were 
these informal mechanisms of stability and 
consensus? Less important than group theorists 
believed them to be, they were also less benign. 
Most groups did not represent the views of their 
members accurately, as most people joined 
organizations for nonpolitical reasons and were 
uninterested in the allocation of political re- 
sources. Those groups that were politically 
successful tended to be those with a small, 
clearly defined, usually economic interest. 

On the basis of the evidence he examined, 
Garson concluded that certainly by the 1970s, 
group theory was “anachronistic” and “well 
along its process of disintegration” (p. 177). 
Did Garson go too far? One can hardly read 
news magazines these days without encounter- 
ing discussions of “‘single interest” groups, such 
as the various pro- and anti-abortion organiza- 
tions. It is regarded as “true” that the National 
Rifle Association has, by dint of sheer per- 
sistence, prevented the passage of meaningful 
gun control legislation. The president has on’ 
several occasions lambasted the “‘oil lobby.” As 
party identification declines, interest groups 
have increased the electoral activities to the 
point where they outspend political parties. 
One wonders, naturally, if Garson wishes he 
had not pronounced the corpse as dead before 
the vital signs were extinguished. 

I suspect that Garson’s answer can be in- 
ferred from his last two chapters. His definition 
of group theories is really quite eclectic. Thus, 
he spends a substantial amount of time discuss- 
ing the works of scholars not generally re- 
garded as wedded to the restrictions of group 
theory. Such writers, especially those interested 
in distinguishing between levels of policy, argue 
that there is a symbolic political process which 
occasionally attracts the attention of ideolog- 
ically based groups. However, there is also a 
more significant process of decision which 
requires the use and exchange of technical 
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information. This process is one largely under 
the control of bureaucracies which can dom- 
inate the information process. Sporadic out- 
bursts do not really do much more than nibble 
at the fringes of the process whereby scarce 
resources are allocated. Much the same argu- 
ment is advanced by Alvin Gouldner in his The 
Future of Intellectuals and the Rise of the New 
Class (Seabury, 1979), a work which, unfor- 
tunately, appeared too late to be included. 

The book concludes with an attempt to be 
more constructive. Having systematically de- 
stroyed a once-popular theory, Garson felt the 
need to offer an alternative. Naturally, since it 
is easier to attack than to construct an ac- 
ceptable theory, the results are less satisfactory 
than the main portion of the book. Garson 
offers a somewhat eclectic version of ‘‘political 
economy.” He maintains that other contenders 
(public choice, for example) cannot claim as 
much support within the profession as did 
group theory at its peak. Why theories need to 
be popular to be correct is not clear. Neverthe- 
less, Garson argues that public choice theory is 
“too conservative and economically simplistic” 
to be of much help. Other theories, such as 
systems theory, are “even more in eclipse than 
group theory itself...” (p. 191). “Critical social 
theory,” a term- Garson used to include a 
variety of perspectives ranging from critiques of 
pluralism through Marxism to various other 
more radical interpretations, is “not a theory 
but rather an orientation toward theory” (p. 
192). So far, so good. But what of political 
economy, the “core concept of critical social 
theory?” (p. 192). Although this core concept 
is put forth as constituting the basis of the 
“new political science,” it leads Garson to 
conclude that “If America is elitist, it is elitist 
in a pluralistic way, or, if pluralist, then 
pluralist in a way that benefits an elite.... 
America is neither a participatory democracy, 
nor is it dominated by a political-economic 
elite. It is, nonetheless, an elitist political 
economy.” What does this mean? Is it clearer 
than the theory it seeks to displace? 

There are a few minor problems. Good 
editing would have eliminated the occasional 
repeated point, for example. Other than this, 
and the interesting though flawed last chapter, 
the book does what it sets out to do in a highly 
readable way. It deserves to take its place 
among the standard works in the field. Ironical- 
ly, Garson is so convincing in his criticism that 
the field may not survive. 


HARMON ZEIGLER 
University of Oregon 
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Justice and Reverse Discrimination. By Alan H. 
Goldman. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1979. Pp. x + 251. $16.50, 
cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


This is a carefully done, tough-minded, 
narrowly focused essay in applied social philo- 
sophy concerned with the justice of preferential 
treatment for minority group members and 
women in job hiring and school admissions. 
Goldman’s conclusions are clear, frequently 
controversial and, as he wryly notes, likely to 
be equally distasteful to defenders of the status 
quo and activist reformers representing women 
and minority groups. 

The book begins with a lucid introductory 
chapter setting forth the purpose of the study, 
definition of terms, and a brief discussion of 
the forms of moral reasoning used in the book. 
This discussion (together with the discussion of 
utilities and rights in the fourth chapter) should 
be particularly useful to those who come to the 
book with a greater concern for justice in 
public policies than familiarity with the tech- 
nical intricacies of reasoning in moral philoso- 
phy. 

Goldman relies heavily but not exclusively 
on a Rawlsian contractarian moral framework 
for generating fundamental principles. He also 
reasons by analogy, moving from particular 
cases on which there is general agreement to 
difficult cases where agreement is lacking. He is 
predictably critical of arguments to utility and 
interest that are common in questions of public 
policy. Justice in the subject which he is 
discussing is a matter of individual rights. 

The argument begins with a reasoned de- 
fense of hiring by merit which is directed 
against libertarian and egalitarian attacks. Gen- 
erally, he is somewhat more successful against 
the first than the second set of opponents. 
Society, says Goldman, may enforce a rule for 
choosing the most competent candidates for 
desirable positions because such a rule and the 
prima facie individual rights which it establishes 
advance the public welfare and protect indivi- 
duals from arbitrary denial of equal opportuni- 
ty. For those positions which require “‘open- 
ended degrees of competence” (p. 9) rather 
than merely a necessary minimum level of 
competence to qualify, the appointment-by- 
merit rule is fairer than random methods of 
choice called for by egalitarians. “Hence the 
rule is applicable principally for awarding posi- 
tions in the professions, in graduate and profes- 
sional schools, and to some degree in under- 
graduate colleges” (p. 65). 

It is with such positions “that offer above- 
average reward or respect” (p. 30) that Gold- 
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man is concerned. Although positions which 
tequire only minimal competence are likely to 
be much more numerous, they get little atten- 
tion in his discussion. No attention at all is 
given to how this distinction is, or should be 
made. Since the classification—open-ended or 
minimum-level—will often be far from automa- 
tic or self-evident, and since the merit argument 
seems much weaker where only minimal com- 
petence is required, the appropriate process for 
such classification decisions surely deserves 
examination. Unfortunately, such decisions are 
taken as given outside the scope of the analysis. 

The second stage of the argument examines 
the extent to which reverse discrimination may 
be properly used to compensate for past viola- 
tions of rights under the rule of competence. 
Goldman concludes that reverse discrimination 
is justified to compensate for violations of 
individual rights. With rare exceptions, group 
rights to compensation can only be justified 
when the harm of discrimination “cannot be 
analyzed into separate harms to each individual 
apart from his being a member of the group” 
(p. 83). Group liability is effectively denied. 
Reverse discrimination as compensation is owed 
only to those individuals who have suffered 
direct, clear and measurable harm. Given such 
harm, the right to compensation overrides an 
individual’s prima facie rights under the compe- 
tency rule. The extent of such justifiable 
compensatory discrimination would go well 
beyond current practice. Both public policies 
that facilitate group claims, and public policies 
which fail to meet the demands of justice for 
the individuals involved reflect mere political 
expediency. However advantageous to the poli- 
tician, what is enforced by “political muscle” is 
not thereby made just. Like an earlier philoso- 
pher, Goldman seems to find justice and con- 
temporary politics moving in different direc- 
tions. . 

The third part of the argument turns to the 
future. When may reverse discrimination be 
justly used to bring future benefits? Goldman 
concludes that it is only justified when it will 
give socioeconomically deprived individuals 
equal opportunity to compete for positions 
under the rule of competence. He rejects the 
claims of groups defined solely by race or sex. 
Such group-based claims do not specify precise- 
ly enough those deprived of equal opportunity. 

The final section applies the position Gold- 
man has elaborated to an evaluation of current 
policies of affirmative action. Although com- 
mitted to active policies of strong reverse 
discrimination on behalf of appropriate indivi- 
duals, Goldman is predictably critical of pro- 
grams which grant preferences to groups de- 
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fined in terms of race or sex alone. Such 
programs miss the evil they are supposed to 
remedy and create new injustices: “As is usual 
in our political system, the poor and powerless 
continue to lose out, even when it comes to 
socially remedial policies. . .” (p. 223). 

What can be said in criticism? First, although 
Goldman is arguing a case, he is clear, cogent, 
honest, and remarkably thorough. Many argu- 
ments which others have made are given a 
hearing at one place or another in his discus- 
sion. And one need not agree with Goldman to 
profit greatly from his reasoning. 

Despite its many and genuine virtues, how- 
ever, the analysis is narrower and more con- 
stricted than it might have been—or needed to 
be. Goldman is surely aware that he writes from 
a tough-minded commitment to a highly com- 
petitive notion of personal excellence, but there 
is very little (if any) explicit effort to look 
beyond this perspective and consider how it 
bears on his argument and conclusions. As 
suggested above, more attention might have 
been given to problems raised by that host of 
jobs which only require a minimum level of 
competence—and how they are identified. Fur- 
ther, although the questions with which the 
book is concerned have been forced on our 
collective attention by politics and political 
action, one would never guess from this analysis 
that politics could contribute anything but 
distraction and hubris. “Political muscle” and 
political systems where “‘as is usual . .. the poor 
and powerless... lose out” (p. 223) are not the 
only realities of the political context of justice. 
It is possible that contemporary politics con- 
tains some constructive possibilities for the 
realization of justice which intellectual rigor 
and imagination might be able to identify. 


LANE DAVIS 
University of Iowa 


The Crisis of Political Understanding: A Phe- 
nomenological Perspective in the Conduct of 
Political Inquiry. By Hwa Yol Jung. (Pitts- 
burgh: Duquesne University Press, 1979. Pp. 
xvi + 256. $18.00.) : 


According to Hwa Yol Jung, phenomenolo- 
gy is a “revolution or a new paradigm” (p. xiii) 
in man’s self-understanding both as actor and 
thinker in the world. But despite the fact that 
phenomenology “‘seems to have finally come of 
age in the social sciences” (p. xiii), political 
theorists have largely ignored it. This “first 
systematic treatise’ (p. xiv) of the phe- 
nomenological approach to political inquiry is 
intended to help dispel this ignorance and, 
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incidentally, help drive another nail into the 
coffin of behavioralism. 

The phenomenological “movement” is nour- 
ished mainly by the basic disposition and 
specific insights garnered from the disparate 
philosophical investigations of Husserl, Heideg- 
ger, Mearleau-Ponty, and Alfred Schultz. Phe- 
nomenology “claims to be a complete philoso- 
phy of man and of social reality’? (p. 174), 
capable of relieving the “tension” between 
theory and practice which has troubled political 
theory ever since its Greek origins. This huge 
task phenomenology purports to solve on the 
basis of its own radical philosophy of ‘‘subjec- 
tivity”: its main premise is the claim that “man 
is subjectivity” (p. 170), that the truly human 
is the subjective. By accentuating and exploring 
the subjective, phenomenology makes itself the 
true “guardian and servant” of humanity (p. 
173). But man’s subjectivity or humanity ex- 
presses itself for the phenomenologist in the 
tadical sociality of man, a central and funda- 
mental “ontological datum of his life-world 
(Lebenswelt)” (p. 60). In fact, in order to 
properly understand man’s subjectivity, one 
must see it in the context of his life-world. The 
“primary task” of phenomenology is to dis- 
cover the “genesis of meaning in man’s life- 
world” (p. 62). Thus, man’s humanity is most 
properly described in terms of a comprehensive 
philosophical anthropology based on an ontolo- 
gy of his life-world. Consequently, the phe- 
nomenological task of political science, too, is 
to “discover the genesis of meaning in the 
immediate, experiential, and common-sense 
knowledge of political actors” (p. 62). 

The author sees his work as a “pro- 
legomenon” to a phenomenological critique of 
politics as a new way of thinking about politics, 
or a “new angle of vision” (p. xv). Phenome- 
nology, as the “vigilant activity of reflexivity” 
(p. xiv) that extracts meanings and truth from 
man’s everyday, experiential life-world, offers a 
radical alternative to the ontological objectiv- 
ism and epistemological scientism the author 
sees prevailing in today’s theories of politics. 
This prolegomenon to a phenomenological cri- 
tique of politics is expressly intended “to 
introduce phenomenology to those political 
scientists who wish to be self-conscious of what 
they are doing” (p. xiv). It is clearly not a book 
for political philosophers who are intent upon a 
deeper inquiry into the philosophical issues 
posed by modern phenomenology’s key con- 
cepts such as man’s subjectivity, his sociality, 
and the ontology of his experiental life-world. 


HORST MEWES 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
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The Signature of Power: Buildings, Communi- 
cation, and Policy. Harold D. Lasswell with 
Merritt B. Fox. (New Brunswick, N.J.: 


Transaction Books, 1979. Pp. xiv + 234. ` 


$29.95.) 


Harold Lasswell had a good, sharp last look 
at a world he knew he was leaving. What he 
made of what he saw is the subject of this 
posthumously published book. He begins by 
saying that architects, planners and engineers 
make physical changes in the environment for 
political purposes and these changes influence 
the symbolic outlook and the behavioral activi- 
ties of the people who adapt to their existence. 
His purpose in exploring “the complex inter- 
play between the material and the symbolic” 
(p. viii) is to put the symbolic complexity of 
the way we interpret an altered environment to 
the use of the policy scientist. 

When Harold Lasswell introduced American 
social science to what he called the policy 
perspective, he began by saying that the battle 
over method had been won. Policy was the new 


‘frontier. It meant using all that had been or 


could be learned about behavior to invent a 
future in which human dignity on the widest 
possible scale is realized. Environmental design 
can contribute to the goal because “‘one of the 
most profound and long-term connections be- 
tween power and environment is the discovery 
and confirmation of the self. The self-system of 
an individual is composed of the primary ego 
symbol (I, me) and of the ego symbols (we) 
included with the primary ego to constitute and 
identity. Environments provide experiences 
that both separate and unify the self-systems of 
those who are exposed to them” (p. xiv). 

In the past, political communication re- 
flected “a divided and militant’? world where 
tendencies toward segregation of the self tri- 
umphed over self-integrating tendencies. Lass- 
well believes that the physical environment can 
be shaped to communicate cooperation and 
interdependence. It is necessary “to replicate 
on a global scale the self-identifying function 
that has so often been accomplished on a small 
scale for neighborhoods, cities, nations, and 
empires” (p. 61). The earth itself can be 
transformed into an iconic form that evokes 
experiences of common identity and common 
values and goals. It can, as the measure of man, 
provide the unifying purpose that has tradition- 
ally been the province of the divine. 

The social planetarium is recommended asa 
means for inculcating an appreciation of the 
iconic function of the earth. Using the tech- 
nique developed by astronomers, models and 
maps of the earth would serve as the back- 
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ground against which scholars replay past 
trends and project future developments in 
alternative versions. Continuing decision semi- 
nars for policy makers could be conducted at 
strategically located social planetaria. 

To have the environment communicate fun- 
damental truths about man’s state and the state 
he might create, albeit in alternative visions, it 
is necessary to know more about environmental 
design as an instrument of political power. 
Lasswell’s model of the decision process is 
applied to the question of how buildings and 
other constructions are differentiated according 
to his decision phase categories. One hundred 
twenty pages of photographs of buildings, 
taken by Lasswell on his travels, are keyed to 
these analytic distinctions and “are intended to 
suggest some research opportunities compatible 
with the generalizations put forward...” (p. 
83). Also included as a silhouette analysis 
(height with or without consideration of whe- 
ther the building is on high ground) which 


ranks the structures according to the value-insti- . 


tution categories that constitute the Lasswell 
model of the social process. 

Each of the pictures is the subject of 
Lasswell’s sometimes droll commentary. Of a 
particularly run-down residence which has had 
a huge chain-link teller’s screen tacked across 
the front and is thus transformed has become 
the Finance Department of Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, he says: “Occasionally, a converted build- 
ing is rather superficially differentiated and 
demarcated as a means of heightening the status 
of the institution within. The State Finance 
Department office in Bloomington, Indiana, 
shows how a little money can go a long way” 
(p. 96). The License Bureau of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, transformed from its former status as 
the town movie palace only by an “Auto 
License Branch” sign hung over the marquee, 
“speaks for itself’ (p. 96). 

The research opportunities promised in the 
introduction to the exhibits are somewhat less 
forthright. Silhouette analysis seems to suggest 
little more than an update of Henry Adams’ 
“Virgin and the Dynamo.” Henry Adams com- 
pared the cathedral of medieval France to the 
machine of the modern age, concluding that 
each was. the most appropriate symbol of its 
society’s aspirations. It is necessary to go 
beyond the obvious fact that business buildings 
are usually the tallest in the town. The question 
is whether testable propositions can be derived 
from the connection between the degree to 
which power is shared and the patterns of 
environmental change. 

Lasswell’s architectural analysis of the poli- 
cy-making process might be very useful in 
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conjunction with the work Francine Rabinovitz 
has done on the relation between the cohesive- 
ness of leadership groups and planning out- 
comes among communities (City Politics and 
Planning, Atherton, 1969). What building is 
placed where and is used by whom could tell of 
the “other face of power’ (Peter Bachrach and 
Morton Baratz, “The Two Faces of Power,” 
The American Political Science Review 57: 
947—52). 

Lasswell’s assertion that architecture is best 
understood as the deliberate designing of en- 
vironmental enclosures and thus narrow sharing 
of power favors an architecture of exclusion, 
and wide sharing encourages permeation, might 
provide an unobtrusive measure of power rela- 
tions in the grandest sense of the irreverent 
terms of Webb et al. (Unobtrusive Measures: 
Nonreactive Research in the Social Sciences, 
Rand McNally, 1966). The case of the Philadel- 
phia police headquarters is illustrative. Its archi- 
tect and the mayor, his client, had something to 
say. A transparent glass facade held many doors 
invitingly open to the community. A subse- 
quent mayoral administration, having won of- 
fice on a law-and-order campaign, closed off all 
access to the front of the building and installed 
shades. 

But architectural evidence of power relations 
is limited. For one thing, the building-by-build- 
ing analysis of the decision functions of govern- 
ment omits an entire sphere of activity in that 
the wires. used to tap telephones do not 
perform a visibly enclosing function. Lasswell 
was aware of this weakness. He said an architec- 
ture of communication does not exist because 
the function has been taken over by engineers. 
If we allow that what people say about what 
they are doing may or may not have much 
relevance to what they are doing, we would still 
be confronted by the inexact state of the 
science of reading accurately what is said by 
physical arrangements. This is not so simple a 
task. Attempts to apply the principles of 
semiology to an understanding of architecture 
have not been very successful. (See, for exam- - 
ple, Charles Jencks and George Baird, eds., 
Meaning in Architecture, Braziller, 1969.) 

Reading the environment for clues to power 
relations is secondary to Lasswell’s purpose. He 
is most interested in using the environment to 
influence behavior. In the prodigious scholar- 
ship brought to the work, he neglects those 
sociologists who have studied the influence of 
physical arrangements on behavior. Robert Gut- 
man (Buildings and People, Basic Books, 1972) 
and Herbert J. Gans (People and Plans: Essays 
on Urban Problems and Solutions, Basic Books, 
1968) have been critical of what they consider 
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facile theories of the social influence of archi- 
tecture. Gans looked at planning as a method of 
public decision making and concluded that 
architectural and site planning and most poli- 
cies which seek to change the physical environ- 
ment have had little influence on the behavior 
and values of people. 

Yet Lasswell says, “The modified environ- 
ment ... keeps alive the fundamental perspec- 
tives of the world political system: the expecta- 
tion of violence, the emphasis on national 
identity, and the demand for political pow- 
er.... We are surrounded by redesigned en- 
vironments that keep alive the message that 
‘we’ must be ready to exclude by the use of 
force those who would break into, or insinuate 
their way into our national enclosure” (p. 55). 
Given the ratio between our population and the 
portion of world resources Americans enjoy, 
there is perhaps merit to secure enclosure. 
Harold Lasswell assumes beneficence. He as- 
sumes that his social planetaria will be lessons 
in brotherly love. The assumption that others 
will react to a given environment the way that 
Harold Lasswell would react needs to be ex- 
plored more carefully. 


LINDA LOUISE SCHLUTER 
Macalester College 


Locke, Hobbes, and the Federalist Papers: An 
Essay on the Genesis of the American 
Political Heritage. By George Mace. (Carbon- 
dale: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1979. Pp. xiii + 162. $12.50.) 


This addition to the growing literature on 
Thomas Hobbes and the American founding 
focuses on the relative contributions of Hobbes 
and John Locke to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and The Federalist. The method em- 
ployed by George Mace is textual analysis. His 
purposes are to demonstrate a closer affinity of 
the American political heritage with Hobbes 
than with Locke, and then to demonstrate the 
superiority of Publius to both. An assumption 
of the analysis is the “wholly” natural-rights 
nature of that heritage which is reposited in the 
Declaration (pp. 7—8). Hobbes is seen as more 
relevant to that document’s claims, even though 
Mace quotes Jefferson’s attribution to the 
“sentiments of the day” found, among other 
places, in such books of “public right, as 
Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, Sidney, or &c.” (p. 9). 
Hobbes is introduced as part of the “&c.” In 
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light of the positive attitudes toward Locke 
found throughout writings and documents 1rom . 
colonial times and during the nation’s early 
years, claiming Locke’s displacement by 
Hobbes as the theorist deserving credit for 
“defining the birthrights in our heritage” (p. x) 
is a tall order for a book of only 120 pages of 
text about texts. 

A survey of the multitude of authors who 
were cited and discussed by the many individu- 
als involved in constructing the new nation 
indicates that no single theorist ought be given 
sole credit for defining our birthrights, especial- 
ly not Hobbes. The reason for taking up this 
task seems entailed in a desire to replace the 
arguments that we are a Lockean nation with 
the idea that we are a “Hobbesian nation” (p. 
xi). To establish this claim Mace presents brief 


chapters on the natural-rights character of ~ 


Jefferson’s Declaration (Ch. 1), a denial of 
Locke’s affinity with it (Ch. 2), four views of 
Hobbes’ “natural rights” theory (Chs. 3—6), 
and a conclusion that Hobbes is closer to 
Publius in The Federalist, though the latter is 
superior (Ch. 7). 

Mace nowhere demonstrates an actual use of 
Hobbes to balance against Locke’s and Jeffer- 
son’s similar structures of argument, style, and 
content. Indeed, Mace narrows his focus to 
“inalienable rights” without similar analyses of 
other important concepts, such as “consent” 
and the “public good.” The parallel arguments 
on the right of a public to alter or abolish a 
government destructive of rights and the public 
good, employed in both Locke and the Declara- 
tion, are not traced. The Lockean nature would 
not disappear even if one views Locke’s “pro- 
perty” and Jefferson’s “pursuit of happiness” 
as decisively different. Indeed, many scholars 
doubt the purely natural-rights character of any 
document employing religious support. 

Mace introduces an interesting and complex 
argument that the end of Hobbes’ theory is 
happiness, as a non-wearisome life, which be- 
comes an inalienable right beside the “right to 
life” (pp. 56—63). Mace sees Hobbes’ non- 
wearisome life as closer to the pursuit of 
happiness than Locke’s right to property—in- 
cluding property in one’s body. Even if this is 
superior to previous readings of the Leviathan, 
it is never demonstrated that any Founder 
understood Hobbes in this fashion. The chap- 
ters interpreting Hobbes are worth serious 
consideration, but Hobbes’ impact in America 
cannot be assessed through this controversial 
interpretation. Without evidence to the con- 
trary, it seems more probable that Americans 
saw Hobbes as a justification of sovereignty, 
not of inalienable rights. Mace’s claims are not 
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` Susceptible to demonstration by means of his 


method. 

The claim to illuminate the source of the 
American political heritage by a single theorist 
misses the genius of that heritage. Indeed, the 
structural flaw of the book—moving from 1776 
to 1787—88 as if the views of Americans were 
unchanged—illustrates the complexity of the 
underlying confluence of.ideas and experiences. 
Nevertheless, Mace’s interpretation of Hobbes is 
worth attention because it departs markedly 
from standard interpretations. 


GEORGE J. GRAHAM, JR. 
Vanderbilt University 


Marx’s Theory of Politics. By John M. Maguire. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1979. Pp. vii + 251. $28.50.) 


One of the ironies of our time is that people 
who teach and write about political theory 
seem often to forget that “politics” and “‘theo- 
ry” are themselves problematic terms. Thus, 
John Maguire entitles his book Marx’s Theory 
of Politics without ever indicating that Marx’s 
conception of “theory” and of “politics” rested 
on an attempted reversal of how those terms 
are understood in the classical writers, for 
example. The result is a rather bland account of 
parts of Marx’s teaching torn out of context. 
Part of the time the author seems to use 
“politics” as if it were a self-evident, common- 
sense term in contemporary Anglo-American 
discourse. In other sections he purports to show 
how Marx used “politics” (in comparison with 
“sovernment” or “administration”) to symbo- 
lize that condition of things prevailing in class 
(and especially ‘‘bourgeois”) society. In the 
latter sense, primitive communism is “‘prepoli- 
tical” and final communism “‘postpolitical.” 

To be consistent, Maguire should have en- 
titled his book Marx’s Comments on What He 
Called “Politics.” To aver that Marx had a 
“theory of politics” is to impose a language 
foreign to Marx himself, who insisted on the 
reality of praxis, or the dialectical unity of 
“theory” and “practice.” For Marx, it would 
have been a merely “academic” exercise to put 
forward anything like a “theory” of “politics” 
separable from the rest of his work. That work 
stood or fell as a whole. 
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In any event, Maguire insists that Marx did 
not achieve “a comprehensive and definitive 
viewpoint” about politics. What, however, is a 
theory but an attempt at a “comprehensive 
viewpoint’? Rather in the fashion of a faculty 
member correcting the first draft of a graduate 
student’s dissertation, Maguire frequently 
“grades” Marx on how well or poorly he has 
done in this or that remark about “politics.” In 
this instance, however, one wonders whether it 
was Marx who failed to achieve a “ccomprehen- 
sive viewpoint” or whether it was Maguire who 
failed to understand what, to Marx, a “‘compre- 
hensive viewpoint” entails. I suspect that Marx 
would have flunked his “grader” for interpret- 
ing his work by the alien standards of “‘bour- 
geois” academic thought. 

Maguire would not have failed Marx, how- 
ever. Indeed, he would have given Marx high 
marks. Maguire concludes the book with the 
statement that Marx left us “an understanding 
of the nature [!] of politics ... which... is 
suggestive and profound” (p. 242). (Marx, of 
course, would deny that politics had a “na- 
ture.’ To understand why would entail a 
thorough examination of his “philosophy.” 
Maguire insists on setting Marx’s philosophy 
aside however.) By what criteria does the 
author make this statement? What is the au- 
thor’s theory of the “nature” of politics? Alas, 
for that one searches in vain. Thus, the book’s 
opening statement that “‘this is a study of how 
Marx treats politics” is false, unless one means 


- to accept uncritically Marx’s confinement in 


some passages of “‘politics’’ to “‘class society.” 
The author does not accept Marx’s confinement 
of “politics” to class society, however (al- 
though he does suggest that Marx’s view has 
more merit than is commonly supposed). For 
Maguire’s book to have been intelligible, he 
would have needed to preface it with what he 
understands to be a critical theory of politics. 
Even if he did this, he would then need to 
attempt to enter into Marx’s thought on Marx’s 
own terms to show what politics means in 
Marx’s teaching. Then he would have to evalu- 
ate the entire Marxist teaching about human 
beings, society, and ‘history, in which Marx’s 
treatment of “politics” is embedded. 

In summary, the design of Maguire’s book is 
fatally flawed. Some scholars may find it useful 
as a convenient repository of quotations in 
English from Marx’s many works. The back- 
ground information about the upheavals of 
1848 and 1870—81 is also useful. The claim of 
the Cambridge University Press that “this is an 
important book because of the exceptional 
combination of historical and theoretical per- 
spectives Maguire brings to the examination of 
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Marx’s theory of politics” is dubious, to say the 
least. 


DANTE GERMINO 
University of Virginia 


Utopian Thought in the Western World. By 
Frank E. Manuel and Fritzie P. Manuel. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1979. 
Pp. vi + 896. $25.00.) 


There is much to admire in this massive 
book. Its sweep from visions of the biblical 
paradise to the ideas of Marcuse and Skinner is 
impressive, even dazzling. Its organization is 
surprisingly tight. The authors skillfully weave a 
unified book from what must be, even in this 
long work, a necessarily partial survey. Utopian 
Thought is also appealingly rich in textured 
facts and analysis about its subjects and it is 
obviously rooted in scholarship of near-heroic 
proportions. Finally, one must note the splen- 
did style of this book. The Manuels are obvious- 
ly writers, and it is a delight to read their work. 

The most impressive individual parts of 
Utopian Thought include the polished results of 
studying the utopians the Manuels know best, 
“the prophets of Paris,” from Saint-Simon to 
Fourier; fascinating sections detailing Renais- 
sance utopians, including those with modest 
reputations such as Pastor Andreae and Gior- 
dano Bruno; their journey to Rousseau, an 
essay in appreciation of his work as “a prophe- 
tic ... and maybe even true, discourse on the 
state of man” (p. 452). 

The list could easily go on, because so many 
parts of the Manuels’ distinguished achievement 
deserve praise. At the same time, one may note 
a few reservations without diminishing the 
luster of their accomplishment. The Manuels’ 
choice to describe individual utopians and 
utopias, electing to avoid systematic investi- 
gation of utopia as a form of life, the utopian 
- perspective as a cast of mind, or the dialectic 
between utopian ideals.and history, is trouble- 
some. Utopian Thought offers too few testable 
hypotheses or even speculations which social 
scientists might test to develop theory about 
the utopian adventure in human experience. 

An immediate consequence is that the Man- 
uels do not much develop or defend their 
rationale for including (or not including) par- 
ticular thinkers. They have a predictable and 
defensible (but not defended) bias for the 
French tradition, sometimes to the extreme. 
For example, the only anarchists given any real 
attention are Proudhon and Sorel. They also 
prefer the utopian thoughts of great philoso- 
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phers to those of others who were sometimes 
more influential and popular. Were Kant and 
Leibnitz more significant utopians than Bella- 
my? Not surprisingly, the Manuels also largely 
ignore American utopian theorizing. 

A second problem in Utopian Thought is its 
frequent, undefended normative biases. Three 
in particular recur again and again. One is an 
animus toward Christianity (or all religion), 
predictable in devoted students of the French 
Enlightenment. The authors suggest that “‘re- 
ligious zeal has been the most barbarous of 
human vices” (p. 144). In its more enthusiastic 
forms, such as Anabaptism, religion is nothing 
more than “the deception and madness of 
paradisical fanatics” (p. 183). Even the conse- 
quences of Christianity’s intellectual puzzles are 
ugly to the Manuels. “Christianity with its 
trinitarian definition of God had [an] 
irksome intellectual problem ... which cost 
hundreds of thousands of lives” (pp. 624-25). 

The Manuels dislike all believers, for Utopian 
Thought is also pointedly unsympathetic to 
Marx and Marxism. They boldly label Marx and 
assorted Marxists as utopians, an insult to the 
faithful; they show no warmth in their con- 
siderations of Marx or Marxism—though the 
Manuels avoid polemics; they repeatedly fault 
Marxist historians for abusing, even falsifying, 
the history of ideal societies for partisan poli- 
tical ends; they directly attack modern intellec- 
tuals for listening too much to the siren calls of 
Marx (p. 713). 

Finally, the Manuels often appear to take 
neither utopias nor their proponents ser- 
iously on their own terms. This is disturbing. 
They are much more interested in speculations 
about the psychological roots of thinkers and 
ideas than one would like. While their insight in 
this task is sometimes modest, their psycholo- 
gizing is relentless. For example, they inform us 
that Francis Bacon’s rebellion was limited 
because “to strike out against the political 
order would mean facing his father and to cast 
doubt on religion was an assault against his 
mother” (p. 250). Or they tell us that we know 
Bacon was a homosexual partly because he 
denounced homosexuality and thereby engaged 
in “a classical form of sexual self-revelation”’ (p. 
245). Sexual observations are a constant theme. 
Fourier’s writings show that he was a “‘maso- 
chist”? with “perhaps homosexual elements that 
are not infrequently accompaniments of sad- 
ism” (p. 674). And, of course, Rousseau’s 
thought offers a field day for these speculators 
about sexual motivations. 

Despite these problematic features, Utopian 
Thought is a majestic book in many ways. 
While the Manuels share the spirit of our age 
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and view utopias without love, as Diderot did, 
as “distant, cold, general,” places where “no- 
body jokes” (p. 424), no one has written more 
authoritatively about utopias or their creators. 
We can be confident that no one will soon 
match their achievement. 


ROBERT BOOTH FOWLER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Injustice: The Social Bases of Obedience and 
Revolt. By Barrington Moore, Jr. (White 
Plains, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, Inc., 1978. Pp. 
xviii + 540. $17.50.) 


“Why political revolution?” is surely. as 
important and fundamental a question as any 
that political and social scientists confront. 
Barrington Moore’s speculative but empirically 
rooted reassessment of that question will en- 
lighten and educate all of us on it, whether or 
not we happen to be subscribers to (or even 
authors of) one or another of the mechanically 
deterministic macro-level theories about socio- 
economic causality or the ahistorical, two-di- 
mensional, stick-figure micro-level theories 
about individuals’ “relative deprivation” or 
“distrust” which Moore gently, and often in- 
directly, rejects in the course of developing his 
own broad working hypothesis. 

The work is a model of social research in 
several respects. It seeks and marshals a for- 
midable array of empirical evidence and data, 
historical, documentary, biographical, and be- 
havioral as appropriate to the questions at 
hand. It can be called a “behavioral social 
science work” in the best sense of that term, in 
that it moves back and forth along the “‘levels 
of analysis continuum” with ease and grace, 
never losing sight of the crucial orienting 
macro-level questions, yet never failing to ex- 
amine the dynamics of micro-level behavior 
that compose the macro-level phenomena under 
investigation. 

It is also a “theoretical work” in the best 
sense of that term, i.e., not as a set of 
statements ‘“‘about theory” or theories, but as 
an effort to formulate general propositions 
about the subject of the inquiry. Its concerns 
are both empirical and normative. It examines 
not only questions about the origins and course 
of political revolutions and rebellions, and the 


actions and behavior of people in them, but . 


questions about the moral judgments embedded 
in the actors’ actions, including questions about 
the probable truth or falsity, if not the absolute 
validity or invalidity, of the moral judgments 


` 
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they make and the moral standards on which 
they base them. 

The nature and shape of Moore’s argument 
can be sketched briefly, even though the sketch 
will hardly do it justice. A clue to his distinctive 
and crucial contribution lies in the book’s 
subtitle, ‘the social bases of obedience and 
revolt.”” Alone among the major scholars deal- 
ing with revolution, Moore begins by recogniz- 
ing that any explanation of why people do not 
obey political authority must not merely in- 
clude but start from an understanding of when 
and why they do. He begins, moreover, with a 
fundamentally biological working hypothesis, 
holding that the answers are to be sought in 
“the interaction between more or less constant 
aspects of human nature and equally recurring 
imperatives that stem from the fact that human 
beings must live with each other, that is, in 
human society” (p. 5). And he explicitly 
recognizes that any conception of some “innate 
human nature,’ to the extent that it is valid, 
“implies the existence of a ‘natural morality,’ in 
the sense that some moral preferences ... are 
not merely the consequence of social training 
and conditioning” (p. 7). 

In part 1, Moore combines insights from 
Stanley Milgram’s neglected experiments on the 
bases and limits of obedience to authority with 
logical inferences from the social imperatives of 
division of labor and distribution of goods and 
services to arrive at his principal hypothesis: the 
key element in political and social rebellion or 
revolution is “moral outrage” at authorities or 
other social groups who violate or seek to 
change the terms of the fragile, shifting, but 
normally prevailing “social contract’? which 
embodies people’s understandings about right 
and justice in these matters in each particular 
society. An interesting and unusual part of the 
argument here is heuristic discussion of the 
submissive behavior of ascetics, Hindu untouch- 
ables, and inmates of Nazi concentration 
camps. 

Part 2, the central half of the book, is 
devoted to historical events and socioeconomic 
and demographic developments in Germany 
from 1848 through 1920, with special attention 
to the behavior of German industrial workers in 
the light of the major hypothesis developed in 
part 1. In the course of this presentation Moore 
diverges substantially from Marxist and other 
familiar interpretations of the revolutionary 
process allegedly developing throughout these 
several generations. 

Part 3, the last quarter of the book, broadly 


‘and sketchily compares these events with com- 


parable developments in Russia of the same 
period, again with substantial divergence from 
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most commonly accepted interpretations. It 
goes then into the question of the “moral 
responsibility” of Friedrich Ebert and Social 
Democratic leaders of the early 1920s for the 
choices they made after World War I and for 
the sad events which ensued in Germany a 
decade later. Moore returns finally to very 
general development of the thesis about “‘moral 
outrage,” and to highly abstract empirical and 
normative speculation about its origins and 
consequences. Most readers will probably find 
the concluding discussion disappointingly ab- 
_ stract and truncated as a summing up of what 
has gone before. 

The important point, however, is not that 
Moore stops short of producing a “definitive” 
treatment of his powerful and provocative 
working hypothesis. That the mode of argu- 
ment and presentation is dialectic and didactic 
rather than rigorous and comprehensive should 
not mislead one into underestimating the cri- 
tical inroads Moore has made into prevailing 
social-science conceptions of the events he 
analyzes, or the extent to which his working 
hypothesis opens up and broadens out our 
conception of the human behavior and prob- 
lems under examination. Whatever the perspec- 
tive or the level of sophistication and knowl- 
edge from which one starts, the careful reader 
of Injustice is bound to come away With greatly 
enhanced understanding of revolutionary situa- 
tions and the actors in them—their motives, the 
alternatives really open to them, the reasons for 
their choosing one course of action over others, 
and the social and cultural consequences of 
their collective choices and actions. 


JOHN WAHLKE 
University of Arizona 


Aggressive Political Participation. By Edward N. 
Muller. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Universi- 
ty Press, 1979. Pp. 305. $17.50.) 


Most recent research on unconventional poli- 
tical behavior focuses on macro-level conditions 
that tend to be associated with domestic 
conflict and violence. Hence, this book, which 
develops and tests a micro-level theory of 
aggressive political participation, is a welcome 
addition to the literature. Although it is based 
on surveys conducted in West Germany in 1974 
and 1976, this book is not about Germans; 
rather, it represents an effort to build a 
generalized theory about unconventional forms 
of political behavior. 
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Edward Muller labels his explanation for 
aggressive political participation the Expectan- 
cy-Value-Norms theory. He argues that aggres- 
sive political participation is dependent on the 
individual’s expectation that such behavior will 
have “‘beneficial consequences”; “the value or 
utility of aggressive political action to the 
individual’’; the extent to which the individual’s 
“personal normative beliefs” justify such be 
havior; and the extent to which the individual is 
exposed to facilitative “social normative be- 
liefs” (p. 29). To operationalize aggressive 
political participation, Muller constructs an 
index which considers actual behavior as well as 
intention. Moreover, he weights each of the 
behaviors included in the index by the amount 
of social disapprobation associated with it. For 
the most part, the operationalization of the 
predictors is accomplished by combining the 
scores on a series of more or less standard 
scales. For example, Muller builds a Normative 
Justification for Aggression (NJA) index by 
multiplying the scores received on an 8-item 
Political Support-Alienation scale by scores 
received on a Left Ideological Commitment 
scale, 

With all the variables in the equation, Muller 
finds he can explain almost 57 percent of the 
variation in aggressive political participation 
with his theory. While this is a “satisfyingly 
high level of predictive accuracy” (p. 120), 
Muller proceeds to see if he can improve on it 
by including other variables. After analyzing 
the impact of such things as frustration (just 
deserts) and policy satisfaction in chapters 5 
and 6, he concludes he cannot. In the final 
three chapters of the book, Muller checks the 
cross-validity of the prediction equation, dis- 
cusses the uses and limitations of the theory, 
and postulates—but does not test—the potential 
links between the components of his model and 
certain macro-level conditions. 

There is much of value in this book. Particu- 
larly impressive is the close link between theory 
and data. Muller discusses all of his operation- 
alizations as well as the theoretical rationales 
for them in the text. His procedure represents a 
fine model for the reporting of empirical 
research. The rigor of Muller’s analysis as well 
as his index of aggressive political participation 
are also impressive. Finally, this book has value 
because of the goal it seeks to achieve, namely a 
generalized theory of the roots of aggressive 
political participation. Although it is likely that 
other researchers will take issue with some of 
Muller’s postulates and operationalizations, it 
seems probable that this book will serve as the 
starting point for future theorizing and research 
about aggressive political participation. 
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Muller’s analysis, however, is not without ` 


problems. Perhaps most aggravating is the mul- 
titude of indexes constructed to test the theo- 
ry. Although Muller lists all the indexes and the 
chapters in which each is first introduced in 
Appendix B, the reader can easily get lost in the 
analysis. Muller’s principal indicator of his 
principal concept, namely NJA, will probably 
also be subjected to some criticism. It is not 
clear that his Political Support-Alienation index 
is an effective operationalization of Easton’s 
concept of support. To his credit, Muller 
devotes a long footnote at the very end of the 
book (pp. 261—62) to an alternative method of 
measuring this concept. Finally, since Muller’s 
analysis indicates that aggressive political par- 
ticipation is strongly related to such standard 
variables as system support and age, some may 
argue that he has not told us anything new. 

Overall, though, this is a fine book which 
makes a valuable contribution to the study of 
aggressive political participation. It has laid 
some important groundwork and there seems 
no doubt that it will stimulate substantial 
research in the future. 


KENDALL L. BAKER 
University of Wyoming 


John Locke. Edited by Geraint Parry. (Winches- 
ter, Mass.: Allen & Unwin, 1978. Pp. xii+ 
171. $18.95, cloth; $8.95, paper.) 


The problem with those traditional thinkers 
whose views have infiltrated our cultural con- 
sciousness ‘is, as Marx put it, that their ideas 
“weigh like a nightmare upon our brains.” 
Within liberal capitalist society, John Locke’s 
political thought has attained an apparitional 
status of considerable familiarity. Lockean 
ideas are linked with the major tenets of 
“modernity” (Strauss), capitalism (Macpher- 
son), elitist liberalism (Seliger), and now they 
appear in Geraint Parry’s new book in the 
company of “conservative liberals’ such as F. 
A. Hayek and Milton Friedman. Clearly, Lock- 
ean liberalism is an entity sufficiently malleable 
to accommodate a large number of the night- 
mares experienced by our contemporaries. 

For Parry, Locke has become the spokesman 
for “self-reliance” and “individualism.” “Locke 
articulated, as clearly as any writer had previ- 
ously done, the politics implicit in the ‘theory 
of individuality’ which nad gradually emerged 
in Western Europe with the decline of feudal 
society... . Locke’s concern was with the form 
of political association which would most effec- 
tively permit the cultivation of individuality” 
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(p. 14). The idea of individuality, Parry argues, 
lies at the heart of Locke’s views on epistemolo- 
gy, religion, and politics. Thus “the Lockean 
individual is one who can stand up against the 
pressures of authority and think his own 
thoughts, who is prepared to withstand the 
social consequences that heterodoxy might 
bring. He must see for himself, think for 
himself, believe for himself, and assent for 
himself” (p. 46). 

With respect to the secondary literature, 
Locke, the individualist, is hardly a new Locke. 
Still, Parry is sensitive enough to recognize that 
Lockean individualism is neither as abstract as 
Sabine made it appear nor as “aggressive” as 
Macpherson contends. (Oddly, Parry uses this 
adjective throughout instead of Macpherson’s 
term, “possessive individualism,” which, in my 
view, presents more serious difficulties for 
Parry’s interpretation.) This sensitivity derives, 
in part, from Parry’s awareness of the impor- 
tance of religion as a foundation for Locke’s 
ideas, and, generally, from his efforts to pay 
attention to recovering Locke’s intentions as an 
author as a necessary starting point for any 
interpretation of Locke’s writings. Indeed, Par- 
ry tightly warns that “intellectual dangers” 
arise when interpretations of the “Lockean 
tradition”—of which there are many—are “‘con- 
fused with the historical inquiry into Locke’s 
own meaning” (p. 151). 

Nevertheless, Parry insists that Locke’s poli- 
tical and moral assumptions must be severed 
from their religious roots if they are to retain 
“significance” for us (p. 14). At the same time, 
Parry wants to argue against that “legacy of 
Lockean liberalism” advanced by the “new 
liberal’? advocates of social democracy and the 
welfare state on the grounds that the latter has 
fewer “‘affinities with Locke’s aims” than the 
interpretive view he defends (p. 151). Now, this 
is perilous terrain, since once we have so easily 
committed an “injustice” against Locke’s inten- 
tions by dropping his religious beliefs, the way 
is certainly opened up for others to reply that 
Locke’s views on “poor relief,” “self-reliance,” 
and “private property”—to which, in ‘‘mod- 
erated” form Parry subscribes (p. 158)—are as 
outdated as are his religious beliefs in the 
context of contemporary society. Moreover, 
the problem of what determines the “signifi- 
cance” for us of some of Locke’s ideas and not 
others, as well as what criteria one uses to 
evaluate the significance of competing “lega- 
cies’? of Lockean liberalism, raises issues which 
are not directly confronted in John Locke. Yet 
Parry’s preference for one legacy over others 
and his belief in its contemporary significance 
supply the purposeful structure of the book he 
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has written, and necessarily presuppose the 
existence of such criteria, which he has em- 
ployed in order to resolve these problems. 

An interpretation of Locke’s ideas, in other 
words, always points in two directions in its 
assessment of those ideas. It presents, in some 
respect, a contextual view of Locke’s intellectu- 
al surroundings in terms of which the meanings 
of his statements are explicated, and it assumes 
some basis for the recognition by the reader of 
the relevance of these views. These undertak- 
ings, of course, may be carried out well or 
poorly in terms of the historical evidence 
presented and the conscious attention paid to 
the interpreter’s presuppositions. Against the 
record of existing scholarship dealing with the 
history of political theory, Parry does reason- 
ably well. He recognizes that placing Lockean 
ideas in their historical context is necessary if 
readers are to grasp the dimensions and the 
implications attached to the choices they face 
with respect to the “many and varied Lockean 
legacies,” which, like the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father, appear now and then to urge them to 
commit—or not to commit—some political ac- 
tion. 

There is much to be said for both the 
relevance and the historical accuracy of Parry’s 
Locke who “opposed authoritarianism in intel- 
lectual life” (p. 2). Certainly, a good deal of 
this anti-authoritarian perspective, especially in 
philosophy and religion, depends upon and 
reinforces the development of “individuality” 
as Parry describes it. Still, the darker shadows 
of this enlightenment liberalism begin to appear 
when we shift the meaning of Locke’s “indivi- 
duality” towards its identification with those 
who are “‘industrious,” or its necessary connec- 
tion with private property, leading to the 
conclusion that “a capitalist market economy is 
undoubtedly that which is most congruent with 
Lockean civil society” (pp. 42—43, 50, 123). 
The interpretive problems in John Locke arise 
for Parry because his view of Locke supposes 
that the meaning of “express consent” extends 
to all individuals and therefore beyond Mac- 
pherson’s identification of that term with a 
defense of property rights, although Parry 
admits that he has no textual warrant for this 
teading (thus, he judges Locke’s account of 
express consent to be “seriously inadequate”) 
(pp. 103-08). At the same time, Parry argues 
for the importance of a “moral dimension” to 
Locke’s linkage of private property with the 
development of “individuality” (p. 50). Yet 
when later liberals (e.g., T. H. Green) used this 
aspect of Lockean liberalism in defense of the 
view that society ought to “redistribute its 
resources to place the deprived in a position to 
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cultivate their individuality,” they are accused 
by Parry of having taken the wrong historical 
turn (p. 157). It is true that Locke did not 
assign this task to civil society, but it is far from 
self-evident that it does more violence to his 
intentions than the attempt to use his defini- 
tion of private property (in its “moral” dimen- 
sion?) in defense of the social and economic 
power of IBM, Standard Oil, or General Motors. 

Throughout John Locke, Parry is con- 
cerned—almost obsessed—with arguing that civil 
society has no “right” to redistribute private 
property in order to lessen social inequalities 
(pp. 120, 153~—56). This is a bit odd, since no 
one has attributed such a view to Locke. At the 
same time, Parry enlists the support of Hayek, 
Banfield, and Friedman in their criticisms of 
the, ends and achievements of welfare state 
liberalism. There is nothing wrong with this, 
but to conclude, as Parry does, that “the 
remedy”? for the political problems of con- 
temporary society “‘must be to turn the state’s 
activities back to something akin to those of 
Locke’s civil government” (p. 158), assumes the 
construction of a bridge over troubled waters 
for which all the necessary materials are not 
provided in John Locke. 


RICHARD ASHCRAFT 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Problem of Political Obligation: A Critical 
Analysis of Liberal Theory. By Carole Pate- 
man. (New York: John Wiley, 1979. Pp. xit+ 
205. $21.95.) 


Subtle insight, originality, and the dogged 
pursuit of an idea mark Carole Pateman’s new 
book on political obligation. “Obligation” for 
Pateman can only mean “‘self-assumed obliga- 
tion” (pp. 12—13). This assumption leads her 
to conclude that only a fully participatory 
democracy—where each citizen either wills each 
law or actively consents to a majority willing 
that law—can create genuine political obliga- 
tion. 

.Pateman’s consideration of different versions 
of the competing “liberal” theory of obligation 
and the analogy she develops between political 
obligation and the social practice of promising 
form the strongest parts of the book. Hypo- 
thetical, or tacit, consent cannot produce politi- 
cal obligation, she argues, because “ ‘consent’ is 
meaningless if people do not know that to 
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perform a certain act is to consent” (p. 73). 
Neither can non-acts like electoral abstention 
count as acts of authorization that create 
obligation. Nor, if one adds the criteria of 
relatively free or conscious action, can voting in 
a polity in which the government significantly 
manipulates public opinion, or in which the 
policy consequences of voting are difficult to 
decipher, be said to imply consent. Finally, 
Pateman considers the claim that political 
obligation is a spurious problem rising from the 
individualist’s inability to understand “what it 
means to be a member” of a policy, and 
concludes that this “conceptual” view “says 
nothing about specific rules or forms of social 
institutions” (p. 107). 

What of the claim that we are politically 
obligated to obey just laws because they are 
just? Pateman distinguishes between actions we 
“ought” to perform because those actions are 
“generally right and morally worthy to per- 
form” and actions we are “obliged” to perform 
because we have voluntarily assumed that obli- 
gation. In the first case, she argues, the citizen 
simply accepts or recognizes an already existing 
duty; only in the second case is there a freely 
created, public, “obligation” (pp. 28—29). This 
distinction between what we “ought” to do and 
the obligations we have voluntarily assumed is 
useful. But Pateman does not convince me that 
it is useful to restrict the term “obligation” to 
that which we have voluntarily assumed. It 
would be more plausible to argue that when 
one’s voluntary assumption of obligation coin- 
cides with one’s sense of justice, one’s obliga- 
tion is clear; when the two conflict, one’s 
obligation is unclear. 

Pateman does not claim to have developed a 
full theory of political obligation. She claims 
only that “the problem of political obligation 
can be solved only through the development of 
the theory and practice of participatory or 
self-managing democracy” (p. 1). Yet in the 
context of her interpretation of Rousseau, she 
puts forth the first tendrils of what she pre- 
sumably believes to be a valid theory of 
political obligation. This is the weakest section 
of the book. 

For Pateman (or Pateman-Rousseau), poli- 
tical cbligation, though self-assumed, is not 
purely procedural (p. 92). The mere agreement 
of citizens does not (ever?) create political 
obligation. Rather, political obligation presup- 
poses “substantive principles of political morali- 
ty,” like the principle (the only one Pateman 
spells out) that each law must “benefit or 
burden all citizens equally” (p. 152). If genuine 
political obligation is to be created, each citizen 
at the moment of the social contract must 
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actively will some or all of the principles of 
political morality. Citizens come to will the 
principles of political morality whenever their 
previous experience of political participation 
(presumably under either “the liberal social 
contract” or some other imperfect regime) has 
had a sufficient “educative effect” for them to 
see the light (p. 156). Whole polities can revoke 
the principle(s) of political morality (p. 154), 
although perhaps individuals cannot (p. 82). 

Individuals are, however, remarkably free in 
this participatory polity. Even within the social 
contract, not every individual is obliged to 
conform to the mandate of every law: In 
analogy with the social practice of promising, 
citizens incur political obligation only by know- 
ingly committing themselves to their fellow 
citizens through their votes on specific issues 
(citizens must “understand that to vote... is 
to commit oneself” [p. 161] ). Citizens who do 
not themselves vote on a specific law (e.g., by 
referendum) remain uncommitted. The mi- 
nority who vote against a winning proposal also 
remain uncommitted unless they judge indi- 
vidually either (1) that the majority in voting 
followed the principles of political morality or 
(2) that at least the majority acted in good 
faith, thinking it was following the principles of 
political morality. 

In short, the only polity that could bind its 
citizens would be both based on the principle(s) 
of political morality and a “truly voluntary 
association” (p. 155), or on the largest scale, a 
“political association of a multiplicity of politi- 
cal associations” (p. 174). Unfortunately, such 
a polity could not act when individual interests 
came in conflict. It could only act, as Rousseau 
said a polity should only act, when there was an 
overriding common good on a given issue. 
Indeed, if citizens were to take seriously the 
principle of equal benefit, their polity could 
seldom act even when there was a common 
good, because laws can seldom avoid producing 
more benefit for some than for others. Thus it 
seems unlikely that a polity based on the 
principles Pateman begins to sketch out here 
could survive, 

Its low degree of practical applicability may 
lead readers to dismiss Pateman’s fledgling 
conception of political obligation. So may her 
occasional overstatement or careless wording. 
Such a dismissal would be a mistake. Her 
attempt to push the analogy with promising as 
far as it can go, while not resulting in a 
convincing theory of political obligation, does 
permit a successful challenge to many of the 
shibboleths of the liberal tradition, and lends 
itself to intriguing interpretations of Hobbes, 
Locke, Hegel, Godwin, and others. It poses 
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starkly problems that are central to developing 
a coherent theory of democracy. 


JANE MANSBRIDGE 
University of Chicago 


Emile or On Education. By Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau. Translated by Allan Bloom. (New 
York: Basic Books, 1979. Pp. ix + 501. 
$18.50, cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


Unlike his Plato’s Republic, Bloom here 
reserves extended commentary to another pro- 
ject, adding only a 25-page introduction and 14 
pages of notes indicating Rousseau’s sources 
-and translating Latinisms, etc., inconveniently 
left standing in the text. 

Adherence to Leo Strauss’ goals of literal- 
ness and consistency strengthens this transla- 
tion. Its superiority is obvious to anyone who 
has crowded the margins of the 1911 Foxley 
translation with corrections. Apart from omit- 
ting at least one paragraph which Bloom re- 
stores (his p. 272), Foxley loosely phrased even 
the famous opening of Book 1. Above all, 
Bloom avoids Foxley’s exasperatingly incon- 
sistent renditions of central terms. Rousseau’s 
generic term for preoccupation with one’s 
standing in the eyes of others is wisely left 
untranslated as amour-propre in Bloom but was 
obscured by a half-dozen English substitutes in 
Foxley. Joining sound translations of the politi- 
cal writings, Bloom’s version of Rousseau’s 
masterpiece diminishes handicaps for students 
with little or no French. 

Strauss’ influence weakens Bloom’s intro- 
duction, which works the familiar pattern of 
magnifying contrasts of Ancients and Moderns 
by exaggerating consensus within each group. 
Rather than training rational souls to master 
bodily passions, the Moderns engineer environ- 
ments to control results of passions which 
inevitably master reason, neutralizing what is 
nasty in the passions and anointing what is nice 
(these ground rights and derivative duties). Like 
Strauss and Roger Masters, Bloom thinks Rous- 
seau’s dualism of matter/body and spirit/soul is 
dubious or detachable. Objection: Dualism is 
necessary for the coherence of Rousseau’s 
otherwise contradictory usages of “natural.” As 
merely physical beings we naturally tend to 
subordinate general interests to the particular 
and exempt.ourselves from general rules, but as 
spiritual beings we naturally ought to subor- 

_ dinate the particular to the general, sometimes 
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even sacrificing our lives. But the soul’s reason 
is motivationally barren and conscience is weak 
unless bodily passions of (sublimated) sexuality 
and (redirected) amour-propre become allies 
rather than antagonists of compassionate rea- 
son. . 
Bloom perversely views compassion as a 
“selfish passion’? (p. 18), claiming that Rous- 
seau merely derives duties from different pas- 
sions than Hobbes’ fear of death, which is 
beyond experience before conceptualized. 
Bloom should say that the intensity rather than 
the existence of self-preservation motivation is 
held unnatural (cf. pp. 9, 82). Bloom accents 
discontinuities more than continuities between 
a favored Plato and the democratizing Rous- 
seau, but if Plato’s sexual equality was ironical 
we expect Bloom to warm to Rousseau when 
clearly “sexist” (pp. 23—24). Bloom complains y 
that Rousseau invented “the disadvantaged” by 
assessing claims on society by negative lacks 
rather than positive contributions (p. 18). His 
sexism aside, Rousseau could respond: the 
capacity to give to a society is a consequence of 
what one has got from it. 


TERRENCE E. COOK 
Washington State University 


Marx’s Method: Ideology, Science and Critique 
in Capital. By Derek Sayer. (Atlantic High- 
lands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1979. Pp. xi + 
197. $20.00.) 


Derek Sayer’s intent was to write a “clear 
book that would be accessible to more than a 
specialist audience” (p. x). Though a “detailed 
knowledge”? of Marx is not a prerequisite of 
what follows, nonetheless Sayer concedes that 
some readers might prefer to pass over some of 
the “more technical discussions first time 
around” (p. x). Midway through chapter 2,. 
“the Language of Commodities,” the reader is 
confronted with the Marxist concept of the 
value of commodity expressed as (p. 27): Z 
com A = u com B = p com C= w com D=x 
com E = ... etc. Unfortunately, there are some 
other instances (pp. 116, 168) of Marxist 
hierograms that contradict the author’s stated 
purpose of writing a “clear book.” 

To compound the problem, the writing is 
rather obscure and jargon-laden. Imagine what 
would have become of Christianity if Jeremy 
Bentham had written the parables. One can 
sense the result by reading Sayer’s book. The 
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author should have remembered, facing his 
typewriter, the old tag of his Latin Grammar— 


Masculine will only be 
Things that you can touch and see, 


Instead of simple English, the book is dotted 
with Latin phrases; Marx’s method is coupure 
(p. 103); Marx’s explananda differs from his 
explanans (p. 109); Marx’s analytic is discussed 
in seriatim (p. 110); then ipso facto and inter 
alia intrude upon the reader; money-commodi- 
ty is simpliciter (p. 41) as are “observable 
empirical regulaties simpliciter” (p. 114); the 
author even “bespeaks” of Humean “‘expiricist”’ 
(p. 114). This could mean “empiricist.” But 
one no longer knows. 

As for the substantive concern of the book, 
the central argument of Sayer is that Marx’s 
method of enquiry is distinct from his presenta- 
tion. The proposition involves what the author 
defines as unearthing the “‘intrinsic”’ relations 
behind the “external”? movement of capitalism. 

One of the difficulties in the book is its 
polemical edge. Though it objects to the Al- 
thusserians’ mistake for treating Marx’s his- 
torical categories as a priori constructs, Sayer 
nowhere presents a full-scale analysis of Althus- 
ser’s “‘mistake.” Since Sayer’s understanding of 
Marx’s method involves going “beyond” Marx’s 
own analysis and method, it is worth comment- 
ing on where this going “beyond” leads to. In 
chapter 5, the author draws on Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason and Prolegomena to establish a 
methodological parallel between Kant and 
Marx. We are informed that what the “faculty 
of reason” means to Kant ‘‘economic category” 
means to Marx (p. 105). This parallel of 
Kantian and Marxian critique is predicated on 
suspending “Engels’ testament’? of Marxist 
thought. In so many words, if we excise Engels’ 
categorization of Marxism as “scientific”? then 
we can establish the methodological analogy 
between Kant and Marx. 

Sayer’s attempt to see parallel between 
Kant’s ‘transcendental analytic” and Marx’s 
“dialectics? merits two comments. First, by 
going “beyond” Marx, Sayer should have en- 
countered the writings of Georg Lukacs 
(1885—1971) who showed (cf. History and 
Class Consciousness) that there can hardly be a 
parallel between the Marxist method and that 
of Kant. Lukdcs had ascribed a tragic quality to 
Kant’s philosophy because it left unresolved the 
duality of man’s being. Second, even though 
both Kant and Marx shared an attempt to 
overcome the contingency of human existence, 
Kant’s attempt involves the setting up of 
freedom and reason as the ultimate goal of 
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man’s perennial pilgrimage toward himself. The 
Marxist concept of freedom and reason are 
inhospitable to Kantian ideas. 

Somewhat inconsistent with the theme of 
the book, Sayer sees Marx as a “scientist” and 
his Capital as the “paradigm of scientific 
research” (p. 141). To insist on Marx as a 
“scientist” . belongs to the baroque perird of 
Marxism. In the closing decades of this century 
this can be done if Engels’ testament is left 
intact. But Sayer himself suggests the removal 
of Engels in order to establish the Kantian- 
Marxist methodological parallel. One wonders 
what explanans and explananda there is for 
Marx the “scientist” and Marx the Kantian. 


ARPAD KADARKAY 
University of Puget Sound 


> 


Nationalism in the Twentieth Century. By 
Anthony D. S. Smith. (New York: New 
York University Press, 1979. Pp. x + 257. 
$17.50, cloth; $8.95, paper.) 


Assume that we are able to ascertain that the 
people of state A are highly nationalistic and 
the people of state B are not. Does this 
information allow us to predict differing be- 
havioral tendencies in the two polities; and, if 
so, what are those tendencies? If the case is 
made that the United States and China are 
examples of state A and the Soviet Union and 
India of State B, anyone could see that the 
question is not trivial. It is also glaringly 
obvious. But the fact is that social scientists 
concerned with nationalism almost never ask it. 
Anthony D. Smith is no exception to this rule 
in the body of his study. But in his conclusions 
he does give a most surprising answer. 

The questions Smith and other authorities 
do ask concern the historical rhythm of na- 
tionalist movements—when and why did nation- 
alism appear; which elements of the population 
are most involved with it at various stages; what 
is its future? In writing this book and his earlier 
Theories of Nationalism, Smith has joined the 
vanguard of authorities on nationalism. His 
erudition is most impressive. There seem to be 
few ethnic elements that have escaped his 
attention. And his analysis is always insightful, 
provocative and solidly grounded in historical 
references. His primary foci in Nationalism in 
the Twentieth Century are on the relationship 
of nationalism with fascism and Marxism and 
on what he sees as a resurgence of nationalism 
in the West and its growth in other parts of the 
world. These are central concerns for the 
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student of nationalism and Smith’s theses de- 
serve the attention of the field. 

Most social scientists would no doubt agree 
that “nationalism” is one of the most impor- 
tant determinants of contemporary political 
behavior. But the failure to address the ques- 
tion of what kind of behavior it induces is often 
a product of a previous failure of conceptual 
construction. There is no self-evident definition 
of nationalism and different authorities choose 
to embrace quite different elements in their 
definitions. A failure to advance and, more 
important, to remain true to an operational 
definition of the concept is likely to lead to 
inconsistency and a tendency to reify. Smith is 
seriously guilty on both counts. Nationalism 
lives and breathes in this book. Most frequently 
the organism is liberal. “It aims to build a 
nation, to construct a world of nations, each 
free and self governing, each unique and cohe- 
sive, each able to contribute something special 
to plural humanity” (p. 29). Mazzini’s dream 
has come to life! Smith tells us nationalism is 
an ideology but its components are never 
consistently spelled out. We learn that national- 
ism is able to grasp “the importance and 
profundity of mass religious sentiments” (p. 
31); that it has “aimed to give concrete political 
form to the aspirations of both rationalism and 
romanticism” (p. 82). But these insights are in 
the form of undeveloped assertions. 

Smith does come tantalizingly close to con- 
ceptual construction. At times he treats nation- 
alism in belief system terms (p. 116) and argues 
that it can “combine with other ideologies” (p. 
56) or belief systems. But he does not follow 
through and, for example, develop pictures of 
different belief system compounds which share 
a nationalist component. In his analysis of the 
critically important relationship of nationalism 
and fascism, he could easily have dealt with 
nationalism as an important component of an 
umbrella belief system we call fascism. He does 
at one point worry about a possible national- 
ism-fascism combination (p. 179), but by and 
large he treats them as competing ideologies, 
the features of which he boldly asserts. 

What is the impact on nationalism when 
attachments to other identity communities, in 
particular race, religion and ethnic communi- 
_ties, complement or compete with an attach- 
ment to the nation? Few questions are more 
obvious and more perplexing to the student of 
nationalism. But Smith avoids grounding his 
analysis in any identity theory. He treats at 
length the interaction of nationalism and racism 
but very little in terms of identity and comple- 
mentarity. What he does is to construct a scale 
for classification purposes (p. 99) that goes 
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from nationalism through racial nationalism 
and nationalist racism to racism. The indicators 
of scalar differences are left implicit but appear 
to be more a factor of liberalism than identity. 

More seriously damaging to his book is the 
treatment of the relationship of nationalism to 
ethnicity. For the most part he treats loyalty to 
an ethnic group as a central aspect of the 
definition of nationalism. But is there such a 
thing asa multi-ethnic nation, the United States, 
for example? If so, what tensions are likely to 
be manifest? He avoids this question even 
though much of the last part of the book is 
concerned with the phenomenon of ethnic 
nationalism in multi-ethnic Western states such 
as Canada, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. 
These manifestations indeed constitute much of 
his evidence for a contention of nationalist 
resurgence. But since he is not inclined to look 
closely at inter-ethnic relations within a nation- 
al context, he pays little attention to the 
familiar relative deprivation explanation for this 
phenomenon. He makes a more general point 
and it is a major one in his book: there is in this - 
nationalist resurgence a rebellion against the 
technological and bureaucratic state and a 
demand for self-liberation. The thesis is in- 
teresting, but since it is more asserted than 
developed, it is not persuasive. 

Most surprising in the book is the omission 
of any real comparison of the multi-national 
state and the nation-state. But in his final pages, 
Smith really explains why he would not see this 
as an important omission. He tells the reader (p. 
195) that he believes that if there are unions of 
many existing states into great superstates, the 
resulting polity will behave very much like 
nation-states. In other words, there are no 
behavioral tendencies associated with national- 
ism on the state level. One wonders then—if 
nationalism is epiphenomenal—why Smith bo- 
thers to write books on the subject. 


RICHARD W. COTTAM 
University of Pittsburgh 


Theory of international Politics. By Kenneth N. 
Waltz. (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Pub- 
lishing Co., 1979. Pp. iv + 251. $7.95, 
paper.) 


Theory of International Politics is really two 
books in one. The first subjects well-known 
theories, primarily propositions about the bal- 
ance of power and about imperialism, to tests 
derived from the philosophy of science. In the 
second study Kenneth Waltz does his own 
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theorizing. The critique is evidently a ground- 
clearing operation, and Waltz finds it appropri- 
ate to publish it and his own theory in a single 
work. 

Most of the critique appeared in Waltz’s 
1975 essay in the Handbook of Political Sci- 
ence and was favorably reviewed by Stanley 
Hoffmann in this journal. A first extensive 
rejoinder has come from Morton A. Kaplan in 
his 1979 collection of essays, Towards Profes- 
sionalism in International Theory (Free Press, 
1979). Kaplan devotes 90 pages to discussing 
“Waltz on Kaplan.” “Kaplan on Waltz on 
Kaplan” puts the ball back in Waltz’s court. I 
await with bated breath “Waltz on Kaplan on 
Waltz on Kaplan.” These two formidable con- 
tributors to international theory do agree on 
one point: each proclaims the present barren- 
ness of international theory. It is ironic that 
two exemplars of its fertility should reach 
identical judgments in works which testify to 
the contrary. 

As critic, Waltz defines his task in ways that, 
though not unreasonable, heighten the impres- 
sion of overall failure in international theory. 
His rigorous philosophy of science tests of the 
theories he does consider yield results that are 
mostly negative, and his sharp focus on the 
structure of a system dominated by a few great 
states precludes any consideration of exciting 
speculation outside that focus. 

“Theory” in my view is any form of 
disciplined generalization with apparent expla- 
natory power. A new Plato or a new Aristotle 
writing in the field of international relations 
would under this definition be a theorist 
whether or not he plays the theory game 
according to Waltz’s philosophy of science 
rules. That game is well worth playing; but 
someone playing the theory game according to 
other than Waltz rules, e.g., Robert Merton’s, as 
described in his Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Free Press, 1968), does not thereby 
necessarily provide one more example of gen- 
eral failure among international theorists. 

Failure in theory takes two forms, the total 
failure of a start in the wrong direction and 
partial failure of not going the whole way down 
Stanley Hoffmann’s “long road to theory.” The 
distinction between total and partial failure is 
essential if the critic is to leave room for theory 
to cumulate. Kenneth Waltz writes of J. A. 
Hobson’s “fatai difficulty” (p. 24), that Hans 
Morgenthau and Graham Allison “have con- 
fused and merged two quite different matters” 
(p. 122), that Johan Galtung’s descriptions “‘fail 


to correspond with reality” (p. 38), and lead’ 


him to unwarranted conclusions (p. 32), that 
Immanuel Wallerstein “‘confuses theory with 
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reality” (p. 38), and that A. F. K. Organiski’s 
assumptions are “Joosely stated” (p. 119). In 
evaluating Stanley Hoffmann’s work, Waltz 
writes tiat “the carelessness with which system- 
ic inferences are drawn is matched by the 
vagueness with which the system is defined” (p. 
48). Whether or not some (or all) of these 
judgments are warranted, tne tone suggests that 
in the theory game we must all go back to 
Square One. 

Is it a theory of international politics or, on 
the “back to Square One” assumption, the 
foundation and framework of the theory that 
Waltz has built in the second part of his book? 
The ambiguity of the title, Theory of Interna- 
tional Politics, might not have been noticed 
were it not for Waltz’s view that “nothing 
seems to cumulate, not even criticism” (p. 18). 
There is need for theory about a multi-state 
system in which only the very few great states 
count, and those few are posited to be very 
much alike in ways that relate to that theory. 
After all, this is the model world of Raymond 
Aron, of Hans Morgenthau, of most strategic 
theorists, and of several of Kaplan’s six systems. 
As a theory, Waltz’s theory of international 
politics takes its place in a distinguished group, 
especially because of its provocative emphasis 
on the potential for stability in a two-power 
system, 

States are not, however, the only actors in 
the world system, great states are not the only 
nation-state actors of interest to theorists, and 
the theorist need not always posit that the great 
states are alike. Theory about world politics 
must deal with more than world political 
oligopoly. It must deal with world mass and 
with relations between oligarchs and all the 
rest. It must specify the circumstances under 
which the cast of characters, great and small, 
changes and how states ascend to the first rank 
and descend from it. And it must deal with 
Hedley Bull’s “new mediaevalism’” and the 
Sprouts’ “politics of the Planet Earth.” In this 
comprehensive theory, there would be a place 
for the seminal contributions of Karl Deutsch 
and Harold Lasswell, only one of whom Waltz 
even mentions. 

It is no criticism of Theory of International 
Politics to say that a Waltz theory of inter-great 
power politics is not the theory of world 
politics, especially because its author makes no 
such claim for it. In the dialectic of theory 
development and the slow process of theory 
cumulation, the Waltz book will not be ignored. 


WILLIAM T, R. Fox 
Columbia University. 
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A History of American City Government: The 
Formation of Traditions, 1775—1870. By 
Charles R. Adrian and Ernest S. Griffith. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1976. Pp. v 
+ 233. $10.00.) 


This volume is the most recent in a projected 
series of five designed to cover developments in 
American city governments from colonial times 
to about 1940. Ernest Griffith published the 
first volume, The Colonial Years, in 1938, and 
followed that with two more, The Conspicuous 
Failure, 1870—1900, and The Progressive Years 
and Their Aftermath, 1900—1920, both appear- 
ing in 1974. The present book fills the chron- 
ological gap in Griffith’s work, starting with the 
post-revolutionary transition from colonial 
forms of local administration and moving on 
through years heavily influenced by Jacksonian 
democratic developments and westward expan- 
sion. Charles Adrian joins Griffith as coauthor 
and, according to the preface, intends to carry 
the series further with a fifth volume covering 
the years from 1920 to 1940. 

The organization of The Formation of Tradi- 
tions differs from the previous volumes; it is 
arranged by topic, e.g., “The Legal Status of 
Cities,” ““Intergovernmental Relations,” ‘““Muni- 
cipal Finance,” etc., rather than chronology. 
Within chapters, general chronological develop- 
ments are traced through references to changes 
and illuminated with some wonderfully apt 
quotations and anecdotes. In the chapter on 
“The Suffrage, Candidates, and Campaigns,” 
one learns that the 1776 New Jersey constitu- 
tion extended the right to vote to all who were 
21 and owned 50 pounds worth of property, 
categories including women, as the authors 
note, “apparently by oversight” (p. 113). But, 
sexism regained the field following a wildly 
corrupt referendum election in 1806 called to 
decide the location of new county courthouse 
for Essex County. Newark and Elizabeth vied 
for the prize, Newark managing to tally a highly 
suspect 5,039 votes in a township whose total 
population was under 6,000 (p. 116). The 
election reforms which followed limited the 
franchise to males, but eliminated the property 
qualification (p. 113). 

In a note sent with the review copy, the 
publisher wrote that copies were inadvertently 
distributed late (1979) because of a transfer of 
records from Praeger to Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston. That delay explains the lateness of 
this review and its abbreviated form. Still, 
urbanists can benefit from a reading of this 


history, if only to learn that much that seems 
new in city politics isn’t. New Orleans experi- 
mented with ethnically homogeneous neighbor 
hood governments in the first years of the 
nineteenth century (p. 122), single-issue groups 
wreaked havoc on settled electoral and political 
patterns (p. 125), and municipal defaults on 
debts gave rise to “innovative” palliatives in the 
form of lotteries (p. 205). The book has its 
weaknesses, the main ones being a lack of 
footnotes and a decidedly “survey” character; 
but I will be eternally grateful to Adrian and 
Griffith for telling me that New Orleans’ 1805 
charter gave the mayor authority to appoint 
“the weighers, constables, scavengers, and whar- 
fingers” (p. 188). I plan all sorts of lecture uses 
for that tidbit. 


RAYMOND E. OWEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Congress and the Bureaucracy: A Theory of 
Influence. By R. Douglas Arnold. (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1979, 
Pp. xiii + 235, $17.50.) 


“The central objective of this book is to 
determine the extent to which American con- 
gressmen influence bureaucratic decisions con- 
cerning the geographic allocation of expendi- 
tures” (p. 3). To accomplish this goal, R. 
Douglas ‘Arnold first evaluates existing theories 
of influence, then develops his own set of 
expectations about geographic allocations, and 
finally examines what happens in regard to 
military employment, water and sewer grants, 
and model cities grants. 

In the early chapters, Amold systematically 
reviews the theoretical and empirical work that 
might be useful to him and sets up his own 
approach (both theory and measurement). In 
chapter 1 he reviews three theories of decision 
making that might apply to geographic alloca- 
tion and finds them wanting. He then proceeds 
in the next three chapters to build a rational 
theory of how bureaucrats are likely to make 
allocations—first by examining congressional 
and ‘bureaucratic political goals, then by dis- 
cussing the strategies for building coalitions of 
support. The theory in a nutshell is that 
“bureaucrats ... allocate benefits strategically 
[among congressional districts} in an effort 
both to maintain and to expand their support- 
ing coalitions” (p. 207). These chapters are well 
written and professionally developed but 
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simply too long. It all could have happened in 
about one-third to one-half the space. 

The empirical part of the book begins with 
chapter 6. The pattern is the same for each of 
the chapters. Arnold first establishes reasonable 
explanations for bureaucrats’ allocational deci- 
sions, bearing in mind the political goals dis- 
cussed above (theirs and those of members of 
Congress). He then tests these explanations 
with data on the actual allocations—e.g., closing 
bases, site selection, increasing employment for 
the military, and approval of grant applications 
for the water treatment and model cities 
programs—employing bivariate and multivariate 
analysis in each case. Arnold discovers that 
bureaucrats apparently pay attention to the 
committees with jurisdiction for their pro- 
grams, try to reward their supporters and 
selectively entice their opponents, and tend to 
maximize their limited resources. He also finds 
that the precise allocational strategies vary with 
the program, 

The surprise is not in what Arnold finds. It is 
rather in the realization that no one has quite 
done it in this way before. The book’s contribu- 
tion, then, lies in its focus, perspective, and 
methods. It should stimulate further research 
on the many policy roles of the Congress, And 
that’s saying a lot for a scholar’s first book. 


CHARLES O. JONES 
University of Pittsburgh 


Race for the Presidency: The Media and the 
Nominating Process. Edited by James David 
Barber. (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1978. 
Pp. vii + 205. $10.95, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


Race for the Presidency is a significant book. 
Its significance, however, lies more in what the 
study attempted to do than in how well it was 
done. The authors are concerned with the role 
of the media—primarily television—in the nomi- 
nation phase of the electoral process. Their 
observations are drawn from the 1976 primary 
election period. 

This is a welcome departure from traditional 
media studies that have focused on electoral 
behavior in the narrow time band immediately 
before and after national elections. As citizens 
have often formed evaluation of the parties, 
candidates and dynamic issues of the election 
prior to this time it is little wonder reinforce- 
ment effects appear so prominently in the 
literature. The temporal issue has no doubt 
contributed to the disparity between the “‘con- 
ventional wisdom” that TV has dramatically 
changed the conduct of American politics and 
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empirical studies that chronicle a legacy of non- 
(or reinforcement) effects. To understand the 
role of television more fully, one needs to study 
the electorate at an earlier point in time. Race 
for the Presidency represents a step forward in 
this regard. 

But the studies are quite disjointed. Little 
new ground is broken individually, and the 
collective project offers little in the way of new 
directions. The authors are concerned with 
describing the role of the media in nomination 
politics from a variety of perspectives, “‘grop- 
ing,” as Barber puts it “for the journalist—poli- 
tician nexus” (p. 1). Paradoxically, the differing 
perspectives are both a strength and weakness 
of the volume. While the variety broadens the 
explanations of events, they are poorly inte- 
grated. Each author comes to a set of findings 
influenced by the perspective of the group 
focused on (the campaign organization, indivi- 
dual reporters or the broadcast networks). The 
different vantage points occasionally yield dif- 
ferent explanations for the same phenomenon. 
Yet the differences are nowhere indexed, much 
less discussed. An integrative chapter or summa- 
tion after the first four studies would have 
yielded interesting questions of discussion and 
perhaps a framework for further analysis. 

While the book does not hang together well, 
many of the studies are interesting. F. Christo- 
pher Arterton does an insightful job of examin- 
ing the candidate-journalist nexus from the 
perspective of senior campaign staffers. He 
notes how the “media event” mentality has 
become pervasive, as campaign managers take 
the probable media interpretation and style of 
coverage into account. The journalistic com- 
munity is perceived by campaign managers as 
an alternate electorate. “Accordingly, the atti- 
tudes, beliefs and behavior of the journalistic 
corps becomes a milieu for political competi- 
tion between presidential campaigns” (p. 12). 
In the first two chapters of the book Arterton 
does a sensitive job of discussing and illustrating 
the dynamics of, and bargaining in, candidate- 
journalist relationships. 

Donald Matthews’ chapter is concerned with 
the “winnowing” or filtering process by which 
the field of candidates is pared down. Little 
new ground is broken in his discussion of the 
media’s preoccupation with the “horse race” 
aspect of electoral competition, overemphasis 
of the first primary (New Hampshire), and 
minimal concern with issues. Matthews argues 
that the media’s greatest opportunity to affect 
outcomes comes when the audience is paying 
the least attention—early in the primary season. 
The lack of few clear cues gives the journalistic 
community (almost by default) latitude in 
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setting expectations against which the candi- 
dates actual performance may be judged. After 
discussing some of the criteria used by journal- 
ists to arrive at this “consensus of expecta- 
tions,” Matthews turns his attention to sorting 
out the conditions under which issues become 
“news” items. His assertion that a change or 
inconsistency in a candidate’s position, or an 
impractical position, makes news leads to a 
revealing look at the mind-set of individual 
journalists and the news attributes valued by 
news organizations. 

While offering some gems, Matthews also 
makes some claims that need better support. 
While evidence for some of the explanations he 
ventures is hard to gather, one would have liked 
to see more alternative explanations raised. 
Matthews asserts, for example, that “the news 
media have helped create an office whose 
incumbent is virtually unbeatable in nominating 
contests” (p. 77). As evidence, he cites Ford’s 
defeat of Reagan, who was “the strongest 
challenger to an incumbent President in more 
than half a century” (p. 77). One could as 
easily. use this “evidence” to support the 
counter-claim that without the news behavior 

- described, the Reagan challenge would not have 
been as strong as it was. 

William Bicker’s contibitian looks at the 
1976 election from the network’s side of the 
camera. His research questions include how the 
networks planned to cover the primaries, how, 
they implemented their plans, and how success- 
ful they were. 

Network executives reacted to criticisms of 
their 1972 coverage by planning to shy away 
from ‘‘defining front-runners,” focusing less on 
the “horse race” aspect, and by devoting more 
attention to “‘issues.’’ These “reforms” were to 
be accomplished by defining a primary winner 
by who received the most votes rather than 
surpassing expectations, going into as many 
States as possible, and making extensive use of 
in-house polling. The reforms met with mixed 
success, 

Bicker appears to credit the networks with 
more success in sticking to the “votes” criteria 
than Matthews—perhaps a result of their dif- 
ferent vantage points. The networks were less 
successful in covering issues—saying that they 
could not find any. Bicker attributes this to the 
low production value in issue discussions or 
“talking heads” on television, among other 
reasons. The organizational definition of news 
(conflict, drama, personalities, color) militates 
against coverage of issues, While Bicker and 
Matthews make the same observations, Bicker 
works from a general acceptance of the con- 
straints perceived by the network organizations 
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and is far less critical than Matthews. 

James David Barber’s three chapters focus 
on the journalist. in different roles. News 
reporting is first a literary endeavor requiring 
the journalist to develop a “story line” or 
theme that can be developed over the course of 
the campaign. This leads journalists “to ignore 
commonalities among the candidates, in favor 
of the distinctive” (p. 121). 

Barber also looks at the journalist as a 
psychologist and educator. In the former role 
the journalist is charged with giving us “a 
perspective on the candidates as potential Presi- 
dents” (p. 145). This is also part of the 
education function reporters and television 
news could fulfill. The education roles have 
passed to journalists almost by default, as a 
large part of the citizenry is solely dependent 
on television for political information. Barber 
argues for more journalistic license in both roles 
encouraging reporters to try saying, “flat out, 
what Democratic goods and bads are to this and 
that happening” (p. 191). 

It is easy to get absorbed in Barber’s literary 
analogies and flowery prose and by-pass some 
central questions that are not addressed. First, 
there is an assumption that journalists can find 
“the truth,” when in fact there are many 
competing truths to any story. Moreover, there 
is a great deal of implicit trust in journalists’ 
ability to make psychological judgments about 
candidates. This faith may be fully warranted in 
the Broders and Apples, but the campaign press 
corps is not comprised of Broders and Apples. 
It may well be that more journalistic latitude 
will produce “better” coverage, but the minuses 
also need to be considered in the equation 
before a balance may be found. 


CLIFF ZUKIN 
Rutgers University 


The Office of Management and Budget and the 
Presidency, 1921—1979. By Larry Berman. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1979. Pp. xiii + 180. $15.00, cloth; $4.95, 
paper.) 

The relative scarcity of research on budget- 
ing institutions and decisions in the national 
executive branch remains a serious gap in the 
literature of political science. Berman’s new 
book is “institutional? in focus and describes 
the evolution of the staff roles served by the 
BoB/OMB since 1939. (the pre-1939 period 
receives scant attention). Although his account 
adds a useful historical dimension to other 
recent discussions of this topic, Berman’s basic 
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themes are already familiar—the politicization 
of the OMB and the historical efforts to 
improve its inadequate administrative manage- 
ment function. The familiarity of the themes 
would not be a flaw of the book if there were 
not so little discussion of their implications for 
the future of the OMB. A number of important 
questions are not even raised, much less dis- 
cussed, There is also a conspicuous absence of 
any discussion of the traditional budgetary 
function of the BoB/OMB and how it influ- 
enced or was influenced by these other changes 
in the bureau. f 

Berman’s major theme is the inherent con- 
flict between the institutional staff role the 
bureau played in its earlier days, the more 
personal/political staff roles (Berman seems to 
equate these two) which it was called upon to 
perform more and more frequently, and the 
dilemmas this has posed for its performance, 
status, and influence as a presidential staff 
agency. As the bureau’s institutional staff role 
of provider of objective and non-political analy- 
sis and intelligence to the presidency led the 
BoB to its height of influence, the (apparently) 
irresistible demands made on the bureau for 
personal and political assistance also increased. 
The politicization which reached an extreme in 
the Nixon administration had really started 
back in the Truman years and was well ad- 
vanced by the mid-1960s. 

A minor and overlapping theme of the book 
is the historical inadequacy of the bureau’s 
administrative management support function. 
The bureau’s periodic reorganization efforts 
have almost always been directed at improving 
this staff function. In a way this has further 
contributed to its politicization because it was 
the bureau’s managerial function that involved 
it in the operational problems of expanding 
government programs and into the political 
thicket of intergovernmental coordination. 

Although Berman is not much concerned 
with the traditional budgeting function of the 
OMB, it does not seem too much to expect a 
treatise on the OMB to deal with the way the 
budgeting function, particularly the major re- 
form efforts, was affected by changes in staff 
roles, Yet a fairly lengthy discussion of the BoB 
involvement in program development and coor- 
dination during the Johnson years gives no 
indication of how PPBS fit into the picture. 
There is only a single passing reference to the 
MbO initiative. 

Berman leaves us the task of speculating as 
to the causes and possible consequences of 
OMB politicization—e.g., is the decline of “neu- 
tral competence” due to structural or personal 
factors? Could the OMB have avoided politici- 
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zation by stressing traditional roles? Can the 
integrity of the OMB’s institutional function be 
restored? Might the OMB’s status be dependent 
on whether the economic mood is one of 
economizing or expanding? The lack of atten- 
tion to these issues is, in my view, the major 


shortcoming of the book. 


JOHN R. GIST 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Force without War: U.S. Armed Forces as a 
Political Instrument. By Barry M. Blechman 
and Stephen S. Kaplan et al. (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1978. Pp. 
xviii + 584. $19.95, cloth; $8.95, paper.) 


Barry Blechman and Stephen Kaplan are 
concerned with the use of armed forces by the 
United States for political purposes. Noting 
that the mere possession of such forces can 
have a variety of political effects, they define 
their interest more precisely as involving the use 
of particular forces for particular objectives in 
particular situations; specifically, physical ac- 
tion by uniformed services in deliberate interna- 
tional influence attempts that fall short of 
continuing contests of violence (p. 12). They 
aim both to describe the 1946—75 historical 
record of such events, attending to such contex- 
tual factors as the size, type operations, and 
situation of the forces involved, as well as to 
assess the effectiveness of such exercises. These 
goals are addressed primarily by simple quanti- 
tative analyses of nominally and ordinally 
scored variables, which provide the basis for 
broad generalizations about relationships and 
trends. The authors are also concerned with 
achieving a micro-level understanding of the 
factors involved in these operations, and to this 
end they supplement the aggregate data with 
ten fairly detailed case studies, prepared by area 
experts. 

The latter component of this study is by far 
the more readable and probably the more 
generally useful. Five authors compare two 
incidents apiece in terms of the political utility 
of U.S. armed force, addressing specifically the 
nature of U.S. objectives and policy instru- 
ments, the characteristics of the situations, and 
outcomes. As a group, the 10 case studies are 
well chosen to serve as a representative sample 
of the overall data set, and the paired com- 
parisons are well selected to illuminate con- 
sistences and differences in apparently similar 
contexts. All of the studies seem generally well 
done and stimulate a wealth of research propo- 
sitions; most address issues that transcend the 
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specific event being considered. David Hall’s 
analysis of the 1962 Laotian war and the 1971 
Indo-Pakistani war is particularly notable for its 
systematic, careful comparisons and research- 
provoking conclusions. The other comparisons 
include contrasting the 1958 Lebanese interven- 
tion with the 1970 Jordanian crisis; the 1961 
ouster of the Trujillos with the 1965 Domini- 
can intervention; the Berlin crisis of 1958—59 
with that of 1961; and the 1951 Yugoslavian 
crisis with the 1968 Czechoslovakian interven- 
tion. . 

The aggregate data component of this study 
consists of information collected about 215 
incidents that occurred from January 1, 1946 
to December 31, 1975. A proportionally struc- 
tured sample of 33 cases (15 percent) was used 
to investigate questions about the utility of 
armed forces for political objectives, and the 
bulk of this section depends on correlational 
analysis of objectives and outcomes in this 
sample. Blechman and Kaplan are too apolo- 
getic about the size of this sample and the 
simplicity of the statistical tools they employ; 
there are sound reasons for proceeding as they 
did, and the ground is well prepared for more 
refined analyses in the future. 

Nonetheless, the aggregate analysis is much 
less satisfactory than the case studies. Its failing 
is not with statistical technique, however, but 
rather with the absence of a systematic presen- 
tation of research design. The reader can often 
infer the nature of the variables that were 
coded and the scoring scheme for them, but a 
summary codebook would prove helpful. Even 
better would be a discussion of the logic 
underlying the selection of variables, together 
with a conceptual and empirical justification 
for the coding scheme. These additions would 
very likely help to improve the presentation of 
research findings, which at present are reported 
essentially on a variable-specific basis. The 
intrinsic interest of these frequency reports 
varies, and in general it is left to the reader to 
invest them with significance. The data have 
not been organized or applied to improve our 
understanding of the political use of force; in 
this respect, Blechman and Kaplan have not 
pursued research problems but have reported 
some statistics. One’s sense of disappointment 
in this approach is sharpened because the 
relevant analytic literature seems quite ready 
for an empirical approach along the lines of this 
study. But the literature is not well integrated 
even in the limited conceptual discussions that 
do occur; for example, some space is devoted in 
both chapters 4 and 11 to the relative ease of 
reinforcement actions as compared with modifi- 
cation actions, but no reference is made to the 
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standard Schelling or Ellsberg formulations of 
the same issues. 

The concluding chapter presents an at- 
tempted synthesis of the two approaches. This 
effort takes the form of illustrating certain 
aspects of the aggregate analysis with details 
from the case studies, and by and large this 
approach is carried out well. The chapter is not, 
however, completely successful. In part, the 
integrated effort is hindered by the limitations 
of the approach taken to the aggregate analysis, 
but in part it also seems that the case studies 
were not fully digested. Blechman and Kaplan, 
for example, read Hall’s analysis as showing 
that “U.S. support for Pakistan during the 1971 
war with India was a relatively empty gesture; 
... deployment of the Enterprise task force to 
the Indian Ocean had almost no effect on the 
decisions of either ... India and Pakistan [or] 
... China and the Soviet Union” (p. 518). In 
fact, Hall’s analysis suggests that the U.S. 
military actions had quite an effect, albeit 
contradictory to U.S. objectives; for example, 
“The net effect of Task Force 74 was to drive 
India closer to the USSR, arouse anti-American 
passions, and prompt effective military counter- 
measures” (p. 215), as well as to convey “the 
illusion of Soviet deterrence of American inter- 
vention” and to give Pakistan “the misleading 
impression of imminent allied intercession ... 
{and thus] to postpone by several days Islama- 
bad’s acceptance of a cease-fire” (p. 216). 

Overall, Force without War is to be recom- 
mended more for the contributions it could 
make to research, through further exploitation 
of the case studies and aggregate data, than for 
the contributions it embodies. 


ROBERT LYLE BUTTERWORTH 
Pennsylvania State University 


Franklin D. Roosevelt and American Foreign 
Policy, 1932—1945. By Robert Dallek. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1979. Pp. xii 
+ 657. $19.95.) 


This may or may not be the best book on 
Franklin Roosevelt; I certainly haven’t read 
them all. It is important because of its use of 
new materials from archives (maybe most in- 
terestingly, minutes of British Cabinet meet- 
ings) and of extensive public opinion survey 
material. It will also be one of the most 
satisfactory studies for political scientists, as it 
is a lively and deeply informed account of 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy acts as imbedded in 
his perceptions of what was feasible under 
domestic and external constraints. Roosevelt 
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emerges as, in Dallek’s terms, an “idealist as 
realist.” He had a clear view of what he wanted 
to achieve, and a sharp perception of the limits 
imposed by domestic political structures. One 
can begin to appreciate the skills that allowed 
him to be elected president four times—a feat 
that seems especially remarkable in this era. 

We see a man with a markedly “internation- 
alist” vision, stemming from extended annual 
visits to Europe as a child, and a readiness for 
international military involvement to “allow 
him to live out his fantasy about literally 
following in T.R.’s footsteps” (p. 9). He advo- 
cated a strong defense before and after World 
War I, but by 1935 the sort of vision he largely 
shared with “bankers and businessmen con- 
cerned with debts, currency, and trade, and 
idealists principally urging an American contri- 
bution to peace” (p. 97) was dominated by the 
country’s isolationist mood. 

He was a “realist” quite capable, in 1933, of 
limited interference against a “radical” regime 
in Cuba. During World War II he held no 
illusions about the stability or power of Chiang 
Kai-shek, or about that of China for the near 
future. But he did envision China as a major 
power some 20 years in the future, and did his 
best to build up China as a potential American 
ally and counterweight to Japan and Russia. 
Always the conscious architect of a postwar 
world order, he engaged in no wishful thinking 
about his ability to get along with “Uncle Joe” 
Stalin. In dealing with Stalin he felt bound by 
the limits of American power. After intensive 
effort Roosevelt recognized that he could not 
prevent Stalin from imposing a communist 
government on Poland, so he tried (unsuccess- 
fully) to get him to stay his hand until the 
American 1944 presidential election was past. 
His plans for postwar American participation in 
the occupation of Germany were carefully 
balanced between a kind of occupation that he 
thought would be supported by continuing 
American opinion, and a wish to extend the 
permissive bounds of that opinion by putting 
the troops in the right places. His conduct was 
always determined not only by what he 
thought militarily desirable and feasible, but by 
his felt need to build a unity in the United 
States that would keep the country in the war 
and involved overseas during the peace. 

Roosevelt has been widely recognized as a 
master of bureaucratic politics, pitting one 
agency or advisor against another so as to 
preserve his own freedom of action. Even so, 
Dallek gives us vivid examples where bureaucra- 
tic politics thwarted the president’s aims on 
important matters, such as by sabotaging aid to 
Russia in 1941 and by converting his desire for 
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a partial oil embargo of Japan into a full-scale 
one. His sensitivity to public opinion—marked 
by close attention to public opinion surveys, 
often as brought to him by his adviser Hadley 
Cantril—is a continuing focus of the book. In 
his 1940 and 1941 policies Dallek maintains 
that Roosevelt did not lag behind public opin- 
ion; if anything he was “abreast and possibly a 
little ahead of public feeling” (p. 227) in his 
desire to involve the United States in the war 
and if necessary to create an incident “which 
would justify him in opening hostilities” (p. 
285). 
While Dallek substantially approves of Roose- 
velt’s prewar and wartime policies, he does not 
ignore their unattractive features. He admits 
that the dilemmas of Jewish refugees were of 
little interest to FDR; he “allowed domestic 
and international constraints to limit him to a 
series of small gestures” (p. 168). In the matter 
of interning Japanese-Americans during the 
war, Roosevelt again failed to take a stand on 
principle against prevailing opinion. Dallek 
harshly declares, “In these matters, there is 
considerable truth in Clare Booth Luce’s obser- 
vation that ‘every great leader had his typical 
gesture—Hitler the upraised arm, Churchill the 
V sign. Roosevelt? She wet her index finger and 
held it up’ ” (p. 336). Dallek also articulates his 
distress about Roosevelt’s illegal use of the FBI 
to open mail and otherwise illicitly investigate 
the acts and attitudes of Americans, and his 
manipulation of public opinion with false infor- 
mation about the naval engagements in the 
North Atlantic in 1941—engagements which he 
blamed on the Germans though they in fact 
were initiated by American naval forces. Dallek 
sees at least the manipulation of public opinion 
as necessitated by Roosevelt’s laudable aims 
and the isolationists’ opposition. Though it did 
create a precedent for later, more questionable 
cases, “it was in the country’s best interest” (p. 
290). As James Madison said, “War is... the 
true nurse of executive aggrandizement.” 
Dallek is at his best in assaying Roosevelt’s 
delicate maneuvering within the bounds per- 
mitted by public opinion, and in his own 
assessment of American politics as it did limit 
Roosevelt. I find Dallek’s parallel assessments 
of the limits imposed by external constraints to 
be less carefully reasoned. For example, he 
states (agreeing with my opinion expressed 
elsewhere) that Roosevelt “greatly exaggerated 
the German threat to the Americas in the 
summer of 1940” (p. 235). But more arguably, 
“Whatever the actuality of Hitler’s plans or 
future actions, a rational leader had to view a 
Nazi drive against the hemisphere as a possibili- 
ty against which he must plan” (p. 236). This 
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represents the core both of Dallek’s own view 
and of Roosevelt’s behavior: he was highly 
risk-averse; he often devoted his energies to 
avoiding the worst outcome. This caution helps 
us understand how he could indeed have been 
elected president four times. It also is a pattern 
we saw again in another (for a while) extraor- 
dinarily successful political leader, Lyndon 
Johnson, who in trying to avoid the worst case 
certainly fell into a very bad outcome. Roose- 
velt was a great political figure; probably even a 
great president. But, as in all human affairs, 
“There’s no free lunch.” 


BRUCE RUSSETT 
Yale University 


Policymaking for Social Security. By Martha 
Derthick. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1979. Pp. xiv + 446. $11.95, 
cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


This book is a case study on U.S. social 
security policy, emphasizing the specialness of 
this policy sphere more or less to the exclusion 
of broad generalizations of the contextual or 
comparative sort. The description in detail is, 
however, mitigated by the analytic organization 
of material, clarity of style and felicity of 
phrase. For many this book may present more 
about social security than they ever wanted to 
know-—but its very accessible use as a source 
book is important to keep in mind. 

It seems there have always been many 
friends of social security who saw it as epito- 
mizing, in ideal form, the just, efficient, and 
dedicated agency. To these buffs this book 
should be as welcome as manna from heaven. 
They will find it all there: the beginning; the 
founders; supporters; opponents; the conflicts 
and coalitions; and the present dilemmas. Good 
reading all, for those so motivated. 

For a larger group of students of public 
policy there may be more delving than outright 
consumption of this text. For these, Derthick’s 
conceptual labeling should be most helpful. The 
first part on “participants” deals with those 
interested positions and groups claiming a 
significant role in social security policy, includ- 
ing opposition. Also public opinion (in part, 
parties and mass movements) elements are 
examined. 

In a second part substantive issues are 
treated extensively, in a manner quite descrip- 
tive of what the actors have articulated. Those 
analytic issue categories developed by political 
economists, Lowi, or the theorists of justice, 
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redistribution, relative deprivation, receive only 
passing mention. 

One has to interpolate here. Adequacy (re- 
lated to contributions) is seen as gaining over 
equity, as changes take place in the social 
security program. Symbolic politics were con- 
tinuously resorted to, in the call for pure 
principles guiding choice, but most often this 
was in the actual context of incremental 
changes, and a pragmatic orientation on the 
part of the key program executives. With 
benefits being continually expanded, costs of 
the program became a prime concern. But 
seldom was the cost issue raised clearly. In- 
stead, the trust fund was symbolically charac- 
terized as a guarantee to future generations; 
taxation rate rises were said to cover current 
costs and thus claimed to be “‘fiscally responsi- 
ble.” : 

As Derthick points out very well, ultimate 
redistribution in cost-benefit terms does not 
lend itself to easy issue~making in this case. This 
is because the pattern of transfer runs across 
“statistical categories”? rather than broadly or- 
ganized groups or strata; from active workers to 
elderly nonworkers; from single workers, to 
married workers; from long-time contributors 
to late entrants. There are differential benefits 
to widows versus widowers, female versus male 
dependent survivors, working women versus 
nonworking women. (In the latter cases, as 
Derthick points out, the women’s movement 
has become activated on these issues.) In spite 
of all these differences, there were sufficient 
political resources for key program supporters 
to mitigate actual conflict. 

In a third part Derthick chooses three cases 
where significant social security policy choices 
were made: the assumption of disability cover- 
age; the adoption of Medicare; and substantial 
increases in cash benefits. She examines the 
political circumstances, especially the extent of 
conflict over these major changes. 

Overall, what Derthick develops seems to be 
a politics of insiders. Throughout she has noted 
the broad initiatives and means of manipulation 
and adaptation available to the “program ex- 
ecutives,” by which to avert conflict or losses. 
When it is all boiled down I see three whom this 
characterizes most: Arthur Altmeyer, Robert 
Ball, and Wilbur Cohen. On the legislative side, 
Wilbur Mills comes closest to exercising major 
discretion, though as Derthick notes, the com- 
mittee politics is also coalition and consensus 
politics. This seems to me to suggest a model of 
bureaucratic elitism in what was acknowledged 
to be an autonomous policy sphere. Yet the 
author dismisses elitism as a school of thought 
not given much attention by policy scholars! 
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- She would like to see more “politics” in this 
policy sphere, namely conflict and agitation. 
Yet her own accounts seemed to show active 
partisan involvement as well as legislative execu- 
tive and intra-executive cross-currents, It seems 
to me therefore that the fault lies with the 
power of the program executives, 

This book provides much food for thought, 
especially in consciously working over theory. 
Without such work, the book might seem to 
present merely a unique case. With it, we can 
learn from it and compare U.S. social security 
policy to other such policies here and abroad. 
Usefulness in the comparative sense is the best 
ultimate test that the case has contributed a 
meaningful set of political patterns. 


JOYCE M. MITCHELL 
University of Oregon 


The Reform of FBI Intelligence Operations. By 
John T. Elliff. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1979, Pp. xi + 248. 
$14.50.) 


John Elliff is the nation’s leading authority 
on the operations of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation as these touch on politically active 
groups and individuals. As chairman of the 
Domestic Task Force of the Church Committee 
staff, Elliff reviewed hundreds of thousands of 
pages of the history of the Bureau’s domestic 
intelligence operations, and the portion of the 
committee’s report dealing with this subject is 
the definitive history of that aspect of the 
Bureau’s performance. 

From the Church Committee, after a brief 
interlude with the Police Foundation in Wash- 
ington during which the chapters of this book 
were initially drafted, Eliff was hired by 
Senator Birch Bayh as a specialist in intelligence 
matters, and is Bayh’s principal “staff person” 
in his capacity as chairman of the Senate 
Intelligence Committee. In this job Elliff has 
stayed in close touch with the problems of FBI 
reform even though that issue is, for legislative 
purposes, before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. With a proposed investigative charter for 
the FBI now before Congress, it is particularly 
useful to have this uniquely qualified partici- 
pant-observer’s thoughts on the future of FBI 
intelligence operations summed up in a single 
volume. 

In the atmosphere of emotionalism and 
overstatement generated by the intelligence 
scandals of the mid-1970s, Elliff’s policy rec- 
ommendations come as a welcome breeze of 
moderation and good sense. While recognizing 
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the extreme hazards posed to individual privacy 
and free political association by the FBI’s 
involvement with politically active groups and 
individuals, Elliff is not swept into simple- 
mindedness. Convinced that some FBI intelli- 
gence operations are necessary to effective law 
enforcement, Elliff goes on to suggest how 
these can be carried out without constitutional 
violations or unacceptable intrusions into pri- 
vacy. 

The organization of the book is quite 
straightforward. The first two chapters review 
the controversy over FBI intelligence opera- 
tions, and briefly summarize the various posi- 
tions on the issues outlined—all the way from. 
close such business down completely to con- 
tinue business as usual. Chapters 3 and 4 
(“Development of the Attorney CGeneral’s 
Guidelines” and “Reorganization of the FBP’) 
present in a very sensitive and balanced way the 
reforms that have already been undertaken asa 
result of Attorney General action and internal 
Bureau action. These are followed by two 
chapters, the best of the book, discussing the 
particular problems involved in domestic securi- 
ty, intelligence operations directed at prevent- 
ing terrorism, and the difficulties of our coun- 
ter-intelligence operations. In the final chapter, 
titled “Professional Responsibility,” Elliff de- 
livers himself of his principal observations 
concerning the future of the Bureau. All of this 
is interesting, but Elliff’s thoughts on domestic 
intelligence gathering are likely to be most 
controversial. 

At the core of Elliffs position is a sharp 
distinction between intelligence-type operations 
(which are general in scope, focus on groups of 
politically active individuals, and continue over 
time collecting a wide variety of data about 
that group) and investigations for the purpose 
of prosecution. The latter involve ordinary 
detection, and are circumscribed by the circum- 
stances of the crime and limited in time by the 
prosecutorial objective of the enterprise—dis- 
covering “did they do it?” and determining 
whether sufficient evidence can be obtained for 
prosecution. Elliff would allow the initiation of 
an intelligence investigation (where the immedi- 
ate objective is not prosecution, but foreknowl- 
edge of violent acts so that they may be 
prevented) only where the group involved has a 
fresh track record of violence. Today a group 
such as the Puerto Rican nationalist FALN 
might be the subject of such investigations, and 
the Symbionese Liberation Army and the Black 
Panthers in the late 1960s, would be other 
examples. Without a record of violence, how- 
ever, no information gathering could be under- 
taken unless there were grounds for opening an 
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ordinary criminal investigation—some rather 
clear indication a group has or is preparing to 
commit a substantive federal crime. 

This is not altogether persuasive. The sharp 
distinction which Elliff posits between intelli- 
gence-type investigations and investigations 
aimed at prosecutions is too fine for the real 
world of politically motivated crime. There will 
be instances when the FBI, or indeed a state or 
local law enforcement agency, will have infor- 
mation (a tip, some concatenation of circum- 
stances, some unspecific references by an estab- 
lished informant) which indicates that a group— 
without a previous record of violence—may be 
preparing for new and lawless initiatives. This 
information falls short of what Elliff would 
consider sufficient for beginning a regular 
criminal investigation, and a full-scale intelli- 
gence gathering is foreclosed. Yet it would be 
absurd to take no action at all. Is it not more 
useful to think in terms of a sliding scale of 
information-gathering techniques which may be 
used in response to information which creates 
varying levels of suspicion as to the possibility 
of violence? Thus relatively non-intrusive tech- 
niques (e.g., interviewing willing respondents) 
may be resorted for relatively short periods in 
following up on relatively ambiguous indica- 
tions that something is going on out there. 

But whatever particular quarrels one may 
have with it, there is no doubting the impor- 
tance of the book; whether the issue is domes- 
tic intelligence, or counter-intelligence, or for- 
eign intelligence gathering by the FBI, Elliff has 
framed the issues and defined the terms in 
which we will all be debating. 


RICHARD E. MORGAN 
Bowdoin College 


The Politics of Benevolence: Revival Religion 
and American Voting Behavior. By John L. 
Hammond. (Norwood, N.J.: Ablex Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1979. Pp. xi + 243. 
$16.50.) 


Historians and political scientists have long 
assumed some connection between religious 
movements and political turmoil in the decades 
prior to the Civil War. John Hammond’s book 
provides an analytically rigorous and technical- 
ly sophisticated demonstration of the nature 
and significance of that causal nexus in two 
electorally important states, New York and 
Ohio. 

The revivals of the 1820s and 1830s trans- 
formed the consciousness and altered the be- 
havior of those who experienced them. To the 
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revivalists human beings were not passive instru- 
ments in the hands of an angry God, but free 
agents capable of saving themselves by volun- 
tary acts of will. And those who had thus saved 
themselves had a correlative and divinely man- 
dated duty to save others, to bring about God’s 
will on earth through acts of benevolence. To 
free the world of sin, revivalists aimed their _ 
benevolent endeavors at eliminating whatever 
restrained that exercise of free will upon which 
individual regeneration ultimately depended. 
Within the sociopolitical context of the antebel- 
lum U.S., it was as inevitable as such things can 
ever be that those motivated by such a belief 
system would channel their fulsome zeal into 
efforts to eliminate the “sin of sins”—the 
institution of slavery. For human bondage 
negated the operations of free will and thus 
precluded the possibility of salvation. 

In two superbly conceived and executed 
chapters (3 and 4), Hammond delineates these 
telations, specifies. their predicted behavioral 
consequences, marshals the relevant empirical 
data, and operationalizes multivariate tests of 
his hypothesis and competing ones. The result 
is a compelling confirmation that what he terms 
the “revivalist ethos” had direct effects on 
political behavior. In a less tightly reasoned and 
more discursive chapter (Ch. 5), Hammond 
analyzes the transition from the self-conscious- 
ly benevolent and noncompromising abolition- 
ist politics of the 1840s to the more diversely 
motivated and pragmatic antislavery politics of 
the 1850s. Finally, in a chronologically sweep- 
ing but theoretically well-structured chapter 
(Ch. 6), he traces the post-1865 transformation 
of the ethos from a counter-normative belief 
system into an orthodoxy. Here, by contrasting 
the New York and Ohio cases, Hammond is 
able to specify the requisite conditions for the 
institutionalization of the cultural pattern. 

There are some analytical soft spots in the 
book. First, Hammond has not identified the 
full range of impediments to free will that 
troubled contemporary revivalists. In addition 
to slavery and drunkenness, they spoke as well 
of “popery” and the “spirit of party.” The 
former is important in understanding the dispo- 
sitional consonance between revivalism and 
political anti-Catholicism; the latter is crucial to 
explaining the task of coalition construction 
that confronted Republican party builders in 
the 1850s. Second, Hammond overlooks the 
limits on free will inherent in the revivalist 
belief system. For freedom, as they articulated 
its definition, was simply “the right to do 
right.” Third, Hammond’s treatment of the 
Know-Nothings is unpersuasive because it is 
self-contradictory. While arguing that Know- 
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Nothingism represented opposition to anti-~ 
slavery more than it represented nativism, he 
uses the low voting support given to Know- 
Nothing candidates in revivalist areas as evi- 
dence of a lack of connection between nativism 
and revivalism. Fourth, he misses the growing 
salience of anti-southern feeling in the politics 
of the 1850s. That his “Percent Southern” in 
Ohio associates positively with membership in 
antislavery societies (Table 4.1, p. 75) and with 
Liberty party voting (Table 4.2, p. 90), but 
negatively with Republican voting (Table 5.4, 
p. 130) provides an instructive clue. Fifth, by 
ignoring both the role of the revivalist ethos in 
shaping the anti-Masonic crusade and its impact 
on the Whig party, he has missed opportunities 
to analyze its consequences for the moraliza- 
tion of politics. 

While these are not analytically trivial 
caveats, they should not obscure my overall 
judgment: this is a first-rate study of consider- 
able significance. And its importance does not 
depend primarily on its substantive contribu- 
tion to an understanding of political abolition- 
ism. Its significance is much broader, for 
Hammond has succeeded admirably in his aim 
to write a book that established “the force of 
ideas in motivating political action” (p. 17). 


PAUL KLEPPNER 
Northern Illinois University 


Political Ideologies of Organized Labor: The 
New Deal Era. By Ruth L. Horowitz. (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 1978. 
Pp. 260. $19.95.) 


Ruth Horowitz has written a carefully re- 
searched account of the origin, evolution and, 
above all, the persistence of the voluntarist 
ideas of the American Federation of Labor. She 
shows how the enduring tradition was rooted in 
the American ethos congenial to its antilegisla- 
tive and economic orientation, reinforced by 
the abortive political activities by competing 
labor organizations such as the Knights of 
Labor, and justified by the hostile political 
climate of the early years. The terms of this 
unwavering stance assumed by the Federation, 
particularly the personal beliefs of Samuel 
Gompers and later William Green, were various- 
ly diluted under the Roosevelt administration, 
and Horowitz studiously traces the changing 
pattern of the American labor movement by 
plotting labor’s reaction to several legislative 
measures passed during the 1930s. 
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The Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Bill, 
the unemployment insurance legislation, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Social Security Act, 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act, all posed a 
serious threat on AFL voluntarism that ulti- 
mately served to modify and alter the tradition- 
al viewpoints of the labor leadership. This 
happened chiefly in three ways. The substantive 
benefits of certain measures, notably the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Bill, prompted the AFL to reduce 
the anti-statist tenor of its voluntarism since the 
government’s role defined by the bill was not 
essentially inimical to Gompers’ earlier sympa- 
thy for the type of legislation that enhanced 
the freedom of union activities. This did, 
however, seriously muddle the tenets of volun- 
tarism and the result was “an ideological 
ambivalence which compromised the old tradi- 
tion without actually destroying them.” 

Second, some of the New Deal measures 
threatened to fragment labor’s organizational 
solidarity. The AFL Executive Council’s initial 
opposition in 1929 to Senator LaFollette’s 
unemployment insurance legislation invited a 
host of strident challenges by Socialist leaders, 
especially from the Wisconsin delegation, as 
well as by a number of unions such as the Meat 
Cutters, the American Federation of Teachers, 
the Post Office Clerks, the Cloth, Hat and Cap 
Makers Union, and the powerful Teamster’s 
Union. At the 1932 convention, the Executive 
Council acceded to the demand and came out 
in support of the bill “in order to prevent it 
from becoming a source of serious disunity in 
Federation ranks,” Third, although voluntarism 
would survive the Wagner Act, the Federation’s 
subsequent reliance on the government arbitra- 
tion had the effect of weakening the union’s 
adamance on its tradition. 

Finally, AFL’s departures from a narrow 
voluntarism could no longer be improvisatory 
when faced with the formidable competition 
for the membership with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and its mass-produc- 
tion workers who passionately supported the 
New Deal offerings like the Social Security Act 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act. Horowitz 
identifies the CIO as “the primary factor in 
changing the orientation of the AFL” that had 
“the effect of so compromising its voluntarist 
premises as to almost obliterate them.” 

In this sophisticated chronicle of the kind of 
gradual changes that were wrought into the 
AFL’s traditional ideas, Horowitz in my judg- 
ment successfully dispels the “popular” notion 
that the New Deal protective legislation was a 
response to “consistent and emphatic demands 
for it from the great labor union organizations 
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of America’s working class.” To be sure, there 
are certain annoyances in this book. For exam- 
ple, the conspicuous absence of an explanation 
for Gompers’ dramatic reversal of his earlier 
nonpartisan neutrality (Section 8, Article IV of 
the AFL’s Constitution comes to mind), is 
somewhat baffling. In 1908, when labor’s leg- 
islative program met with an unfriendly recep- 
tion by the Republican party, Gompers decided 
publicly to support the Democratic presidential 
candidacy of Bryan. The Democratic endorse- 
ment was never an official stand by the AFL 
convention but the Federation’s open courtship 
with the party had lasted well through the 
1910s. Horowitz’s proclivity to emphasize the 
Federation’s adamance and to view it as an 
“ideological” commitment unnecessarily intro- 
duces the kind of rigidity in her analysis that in 
part understates the programmatic flexibility to 
which the Federation was prone from time to 
time. When one recalls, for example, the impor- 
tant role of labor’s deep-seated suspicion of 
federal courts in sustaining its voluntarist tradi- 
tion, such a consistently rigid view of labor’s 
leadership position may not be warranted, or, 
for that matter, may not be helpful in further- 
ing our insight. 

One can also quibble with Horowitz’s rendi- 
tion of the so-called “popular” view that the 
Roosevelt policy was an attempt to accommo- 
date labor’s sentiments (with a possible excep- 
tion of George Higgins). The traditional posi- 
tion of the Federation, occasionally moderated 
by changes in the external political climate, the 
internal schism, and finally eroded by the CIO’s 
threat, has been a subject of serious scholarly 
studies elsewhere, notably John Commons, 
Joseph Raybeck, Selig Perlman, Philip Taft, 
Michael Rogin, Mare Karson, Avril Harris 
among others. What is new is the clarity and 
elaborateness with which Horowitz retraces the 
history of the labor movement during the New 
Deal era from one particular anchoring perspec- 
tive-that of evolving and waning voluntarism 
among the ranks of the labor leadership. In the 
process, she reveals an interesting and impor- 
tant account of the internal intransigence and 
dynamics both within the AFL and within the 
labor community as a whole. In many ways, 
this volume makes a substantial and timely 
contribution to our understanding of the con- 
temporary labor politics. 


JONG OH RA 
Hollins College 
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Communist Cadre: The Social Background of 
the American Communist Party Elite. By 
Harvey E. Klehr. (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1978. Pp. xvi + 141. 
$9.95.) 


I suspect that the initial reaction of many, if 
not most, political scientists to the title of this 
book will be skepticism. Can this be anything 
but a further rehash of ideological arguments 
cloaked in sociological jargon? Happily, the 
answer is yes. Klehr’s book is notably free of 
argumentation or bias (although in this genre I 
am sure there will be those who can find some 
key words or phrases or omissions that reveal a 
subtle effort to mislead), and is written with 
clarity and a sense of style. 

For the most part, the book is about what 
its title says—the social background of the 
CPUSA “elite.” In an excellent introductory 
chapter, Klehr carefully and succinctly reviews 
the past work in the field; points out why his 
study is needed, and its goals; defines his terms - 
(e.g., unless otherwise specified, the “‘party 
elite” are members of the Central Committee); 
and describes the sources and problems of his 
data. Not surprisingly, the data leave something 
to be desired, but Klehr has left few sources 
untapped—ranging from newly opened FBI 
files, to party lists, to personal interviews—and 
is frank about their limitations and his strate- 
gies for coping with them. 

The book covers the members of the Central 
Committees between 1921 and 1961, and is 
organized by chapters on the immigrant, Jew- 
ish, black, and female components of the 
membership, plus membership change. The 
basic findings are that the initial party leader- 
ship was composed predominantly of foreign- 
born and first-generation Americans, who were 
well-educated Jewish males of Eastern Europe- 
an descent with white-collar occupations. That 
the leadership was definitely not representative 
of the American population was a sensitive 
point, and “native Americans” (i.e., not recent 
immigrants), including blacks, were recruited 
and rapidly promoted in efforts to make it so. 
Nor was the leadership either a stable or 
independent group of decision makers. Leaders 
(and followers) moved in and out of the party 
at a great rate, often because of policy dictates 
from the comintern. 

The book has its problems. One is that the 
reader’s natural interest in how party decisions 
were made and who had power is not satisfied 
with social background data. Obviously Klehr 
feels the same way, for he frequently makes 
points about motivations, policy decisions, 
leadership conflicts, etc., that are not explicit in 
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his data; so there is some question about where 
this information comes from. Nevertheless, 
despite this methodological impurity, I found 
these points smoothly integrated into the social 
background material and generally helpful to 
the book. 

The second (small) problem arises from the 
use of percentages based on very small Ns. With 
the total set of Central Committee members 
numbering 212, breakdowns into subsets of 
Jews, blacks, countries of origin, etc., quickly 
lead to Ns of 21, 12, or even 1! Klehr does not 
abuse this inherent limitation by over-interpre- 
tation, but the reader needs to keep alert to the 
difficulty. 

The last problem is more serious: repetition. 
The facts that the CPUSA was foreign-born, 
Jewish, reorganized at certain points, etc., are 
repeated in chapter after chapter. Because 
Klehr writes well, this is not obtrusive within 
any one chapter, but over several it becomes 
quite noticeable. Indeed, chapters often seem 
to have been written to be read independently. 
Perhaps some of this is caused by the thinness 
of Klehr’s data, but in any case the reader can 
get the major findings of the study from the 
introduction (18 pp.) and chapters 6 and 7 (20 
pp.). 
As a whole, this is a strong piece of work. 
Klehr sets forth relatively modest goals and 
achieves them with appropriate methodology 
and careful analysis. The writing is felicitous, 
and I do not expect the findings to be 
overturned, although evidently much remains 
to be done on the internal political processes of 
this type of organization. 


PAUL A. SMITH 
State University of New York, Binghamton 


Technology Transfer to Cities: Process of 
Choice at the Local Level. By W. Henry 
Lambright. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1979. Pp. xv + 188. $16.50.) 


This book is concerned with a subset of the 
larger issue of technology transfer, namely, 
technology transfer to the city as it relates to 
urban public services. The data base for this 
exploratory study is drawn from metropolitan 
Syracuse and Rochester, New York. Case stu- 
dies focus on the political and organizational 
variables having an impact on decisions to 
adopt or reject technology at the urban level. 

Contending that some technologies are less 
complex to adopt than others, the authors list 
the characteristics which make them so. The 
book presents a conceptual model of urban 
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innovation that is ordinal in terms of a rejec- 
tion-to-incorporation scale of technology trans- 
fer. 

The book concludes with an assessment 
(based on the case studies) which stipulates the 
conditions for successful technology transfer: 
specifically, a local “performance gap” in some 
urban services providing an environment in 
which local entrepreneurship (both bureaucra- 
tic and nonbureaucratic) can emerge. Its impor- 
tance is underscored by the contention that 
technology transfer is, essentially, an exercise in 
coalition building. 

These well-written and innovative case his- 
tories provide samples of both hardware (such 
as the mini-pumper fire truck) as well as 
software (such as the Uniform Fire Reporting 
System [UFIRS]). However, because the study 
is exploratory and its data base limited, it is 
best conceived as a medium for generating 
additional research questions, It is of more 
particular interest to students in this area than 
to a larger general audience. 


MICHAEL L. VASU 
North Carolina State University 


Energy: The Next Twenty Years. By Hans H. 
Landsberg et al. (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballin- 
ger, 1979. Pp. xxvii + 628. $25.00, cloth; 
$9.95, paper.) 


Energy in America’s Future. By Sam Schurr et 
al. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1979. Pp. xxvii + 555. $30.00, cloth; 
$10.95, paper.) 


Notwithstanding the many issues these two 
volumes deliberately raise, the most intriguing 
may be how Resources for the Future (RFF) 
came to publish two such similar books at the 
same time. Both are RFF-managed; both are 
cautiously optimistic; both recommend market 
solutions. On the first level the answer to this 
publishing riddle is mere happenstance. The 
Mellon Foundation and the Ford Foundation 
independently chose RFF, viewing this think- 
tank (located in Washington’s intellectual ghet- 
to) as the hub of energy analysis. On the second 
level, the redundancy connotes a lack of 
healthy diversity in thinking about energy 
policy. The contemporaneous Energy Future 
(Random House, 1979) by Robert Stobaugh 
and Daniel Yergin of Harvard Business School 
shared the RFF studies’ optimistic conclusions 
and market recommendations. This 1979 con- 
sensus seems excessive, all the more so in 
contrast to the 1974 book sponsored by the 
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Ford Foundation, A Time to Choose, which 
was pessimistic and anti-market. One can con- 
jure up the image of some fickle energy policy 
elite that lurches from alarmism to complacen- 
cy and from government interventionism to the 
free market much as jet-set celebrities switch 
favorite discotheques. 

RFF’s redundancy and inconstancy need not 
worry the reader. Either book serves as a good 
primer of the energy basics. Both begin with 
discussions of demand and supply of all fuels, 
giving oil the heavier emphasis it deserves, then 
both go on to discuss conservation, environ- 
mental impacts, and new energy sources, and 
finally both consider how to make decisions 
and what those decisions ought to be. While in 
both books the exposition is clear, the sheer 
mass of facts eventually overwhelms the reader. 
As with a science textbook, the novice must 
plow through these volumes slowly and careful- 
ly. 

Recommendations abound, a feature politi- 
cal scientists and policy analysts will applaud. 
There is plenty of meat for critics, teachers and 
students, As mentioned above, both studies 
favor market solutions. The Ford book explicit- 
ly lists nine proposals starting with “decontrol 
oil prices” (p. 46). The Mellon books proposals 
also begin by recommending that prices reflect 
the market (p. 46). Further comparison of the 
books’ recommendations point by point shows 
extensive agreement. Both urge promptly filling 
the Strategic Petroleum Reserve, government 
responsibility for research coupled with private 
responsibility for development, greater use of 
coal, prudent expansion of nuclear power, 
conservation, removing impediments to solar 
energy and concern that politicians’ desire for 
supposed income redistribution schemes not 
outweigh the benefits of economic growth. 
Differences are few and minor. The Mellon 
study is more favorable toward synthetic fuels; 
the Ford study is more critical of the Clean Air 
Act. 

These two books raise the question of 
political science’s contribution to making and 
understanding energy policy. Introducing part 4 
on decision making, the Ford book notes: 
“Specialists in political science, government or 
administration, for example, may find meager 
pickings. ...” Amen. And the pickings are just 
as meager in the Mellon book. Why is it that 
political science neither contributes to, nor 
seems to understand, an issue area as political as 
energy? One might go so far as to say that to 
the extent there is an energy crisis, the causes 
are chiefly political: OPEC, the Iranian Revolu- 
tion, the FEA and DOE, the Natural Gas Act of 
1938, Phillips vs. Wisconsin, city housing codes, 
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and so forth. While RFF might agree that the 
causes are political, it merely accepts this idea 
without inquiring as to why this is so or how 
these causes might be removed. Alternatively 
RFF’s 1979 shift away from Ford’s 1974 
political solution might reflect the failure of 
political solutions tried since then. Synoptic 
plans like the 1974 Project Independence, the 
1977 National Energy Plan, and President 
Carter’s 1979 proposals have all been gutted. 
Delay, confusion and mismanagement have 
beset more modest programs such as gasoline 
rationing and the Stratetic Petroleum Reserve, 

To what extent could these problems have 
been anticipated and avoided? Could not better 
political science have headed off these failures? 
Perhaps political scientists would have offered a 
dose of preventive medicine. Public administra- 
tion could have warned of the perils of estab- 
lishing a new agency like FEA, ERDA, NRC or 
DOE. Congressional experts could have warned 
of the fate of a synoptic plan when exposed to 
the segmented authorities and interests of 
Congress. Area specialists could have warned of 
the dangers of depending on the political 
stability of Iran or other exporting nations. 
Whatever may be the extent of political sci- 
ence’s contribution to energy policy, it receives 
scant recognition in these two books. 


DAVID HOWARD DAVIS 
U.S. Department of the Interior 


New Dimensions to Energy Policy. Edited by 
Robert Lawrence. (Lexington, Mass.: Lex- 
ington Books, 1979. Pp. xiv + 233. $21.95.) 


No public issue has dominated American 
politics more intensely over the past seven years 
than has the energy crisis. One might expect, 
therefore, to see scores of political scientists 
veritably feasting on the subject. Not so. Curi- 
ously, energy policy has still to attract exten- 
sive, sustained political analysis of a scholarly 
sort, at least judging from the contents of the 
profession’s leading journals. Thus, any publica- 
tion that can help draw together recent work 
will inevitably be read not only with interest 
but with high expectations. Robert Lawrence 
has edited such a compilation—but the result is 
spotty. 

Granted, the energy predicament is multi- 
faceted, affecting our social and political insti- 
tutions at all levels. But Lawrence’s compendi- 
um ranges awfully far afield for a volume of its 
size. No fewer than 18 different articles are 
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packed into some 200 pages of text, including 
notes, such that much of the material is simply 
too condensed to permit more than superficial 
treatment of highly complex questions. (A 
section entitled, “Pluralism and Energy: Car- 
ter’s National Energy Plan,” for instance, spans 
a mere 8% pages!) Further, because many of 
the essays address narrowly gauged side-issues 
of the energy problem, the central disputes 
often don’t get the attention they deserve. 

Well over a third of the book is devoted to 
the state and local context. Conceivably, this 
emphasis could be justified if the focus were 
on: the pivotal role of the states in implement- 
ing federal energy development and regulatory 
policies; the sensitive position of local govern- 
ments in siting pipelines, refineries, and nuclear 
plants; the record of state utility-rate reform; 
the connection between “soft” energy alterna- 
tives and “‘decentralization’’; the natural gas 
pricing policies in the southwestern states (that 
provided till now unique models of how mar- 
kets operate without price controls); the fact 
that a few states took steps that actually 
influenced the national agenda, or that, as in 
the case of California, were in some respects 
more significant than certain federal initiatives; 
and other such considerations beckoning for 
close scrutiny. But with the possible exceptions 
of one brief report on state policy innovations 
and a couple of other pieces, these are not the 
kinds of concerns with which the discussions of 
state-local “‘dimensions” deal. Instead, we are 
apprised of a “framework of analysis” that 
town planners could use to weigh the local 
fiscal effects (that is, effects on local employ- 
ment, services, land use, and budgets) of future 
coal conversion projects; of the essential nature 
of state energy forecasting; of how ‘“‘frag- 
mented” and “disorganized” (very generally 
speaking) are the energy “‘planning’”’ and “‘coor- 
dination” efforts in Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Utah; of the need for an 
energy policy for Indian lands; and so on. 
Topics like these are not irrelevant, but neither 
are they exactly at the core of the current 
national controversy. 

Some parts of the book, however, are highly 
salient to anybody following closely the nation- 
al debate. An essay by Gregory A. Daneke 
contains an account of how government subsi- 
dies for nuclear research effectively dis- 
criminated against other options, helping to 
create the present technological lag in solar 
energy. Lenneal J. Henderson, Jr. (DOE) looks 
at an oft-neglected aspect of energy price 

_ increases—their grossly regressive impact—and 
discusses utility rate adjustments that could 
partially alleviate the problem. Charles O. Jones 
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provides an insightful review of the congression- 
al response to the National Energy Plan (NEP) 
during the first (though not the second) session 
of the 95th Congress. The fate of the presi- 
dent’s original energy package is also examined 
by David Howard Davis. Davis’ short article 
purports to analyze interest-group politics 
(“pluralist theory”) in the conflict over NEP. I 
found most of his analysis too skeletal to be 
illuminating and, on some points, just plain 
wrong. (Example: Contrary to Davis’ assertions, 
the notorious natural gas compromise did not 
involve deregulation of both “new” and “old” 
gas. Technically, the compromise does not even 
deregulate all newly produced gas. That, as a 
matter of fact, was one of the reasons for all 
the fuss in Congress.) Nonetheless, Davis does 
touch on an important feature of the legislative 
struggle in 1977—78: its sharply partisan na- 
ture. The role of party (or, more basically, 
ideology) in energy politics has been generally 
underestimated in the prevailing commentary. 
It is well worth looking into. 

Perhaps the best chapter is that by Alfred R. 
Light, who does everybody a special service by 
tracing carefully the complicated legislative 
origins of the Carter plan—that is, the links to 
prior presidential and congressional initiatives, 
and even to some interesting experiments at the 
state level. Not the least of this essay’s virtues is 
that it helps dispel the seemingly widespread 
supposition that NEP was lifted wholesale from 
the Ford Foundation’s study A Time to 
Choose, or that Schlesinger’s task force simply 
conceived the plan out of thin air. 

Still, despite these contributions, Lawrence’s 
collection generally leaves us more conscious of 
what political analysts should be searching for 
than impressed by what they have already 
found. The agenda is vast, but certainly among 
the many questions in need of more intensive 
investigation (or reinvestigation) would seem to 
be: The oil lobby—what is it really like these 
days, and how is it doing? Public opinion-is it 
making any sense? Presidential leadership— 
where did the Carter administration miscalcu- 
late? (The popular cant about the ineptitude or 
inexperience of the White House and the 
Energy Department may well have merit. One 
cannot say, however, that those who incessant- 
ly stress this theme typically take the trouble to 
substantiate it adequately, or to put it in proper 
political perspective.) Congressional immobili- 
ty—what’s going on? How much of it is due to 
parochialism, to presidential bungling, or to 
deepening ideological cleavages? American for- 
eign policy—how are the geopolitics of energy 
shaping it? Finally, it remains difficult to 
understand the politics of the major national 
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energy proposals of recent years (NEP, for 
instance) without first analyzing, rather 
thoroughly, the policies themselves, especially 
the distribution of their costs and benefits. 

Overall, New Dimensions of Energy Policy is 
not a book oriented along these lines. That may 
be, to some extent, a reflection of the state of 
the art. 


PIETRO S. NIVOLA 
University of Vermont 


Neither Athens nor Sparta? The American 
Service Academies in Transition. By John P. 
Lovell. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1979. Pp. xviii + 362. $17.50.) 


John Lovell has been an avid student of the 
American service academies throughout his 
professional career. A graduate of West Point, 
he wrote a dissertation on the process of 
political socialization at that institution for his 
doctorate; he taught at the Naval Academy and 
the Army War College; and he has made 
numerous research and lecturing trips to the 
other academies. A student of organizational 
theory, he is quite qualified to address the 
subject of innovation at the service academies, 
and those who have heard that the present 
book was “in the works” have been awaiting its 
arrival with a more than ordinary degree of 
interest. They will not be disappointed, for this 
is a fascinating study, rich in historical detail, 
analysis and insight. 

Lovell begins by noting that the several 
American service academies (West Point, An- 
napolis, the Air Force Academy and the Coast 
Guard Academy) have experienced a number of 
changes in the past 40 years. He describes these 
changes, and then sets out to analyze the 
process of change at each academy, offering 
generalizations regarding the innovations that 
transpired and the forces limiting and contain- 
ing them. 

World War II and the emergence of a vast 
postwar military system appear to have created 
an atmosphere, and some pressure, for change, 
West Point, an institution that had seen little 
innovation for a period of over 100 years, was 
the first to bend. Generals Maxwell Taylor and 
Garrison Davidson, superintendents there in the 
late 1940s and mid-1950s, respectively, appear 
in Loveli’s account as central actors in two 
waves of curriculum revision and academic 
reform. Simultaneously with General David- 
son’s tenure at West Point, Colonel Robert 
McDermott, academic dean at the newly cre- 
ated Air Force Academy, fought with some 
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success to accomplish similar academically ori- 
ented objectives and to create a climate for 
“Athenian” (that is, essentially intellectual) 
values to flourish. Shortly thereafter Admirals 
Frank Leamy and Willard Smith at the Coast 
Guard Academy and, several years later, Ad- 
miral James Calvert at Annapolis brought their 
institutions in line with West Point and Colora- 
do Springs. Electives, academic majors, a slight 
deemphasis on things “Spartan” (that is, purely 
military), and, at the Naval Academy, the hiring 
of large numbers of civilian academics, were 
among the more noteworthy of the innovations 
in the quarter-century since the end of World 
War II. : 

Nonetheless, resistance to change was sub- 
stantial: “Let a hundred flowers bloom!” some 
midshipmen quipped, peeved at the stinginess 
of the changes (p. 184). Despite widespread 
(but insufficiently specific or firm) criticism 
directed at the hazing process by reform- 
minded leaders at each of the service academies, 
that process survived with only modest amend- 
ments at all the institutions, reflecting the 
survival of “Spartan” values. Similarly, despite 
its persistent failure and abuse (by academy 
officialdom), the honor code continued every- 
where to be used to “maintain order and 
discipline” in addition to its primary function 
(p. 63). In this regard as in others, General H. 
R. Harmon, the venerated first superintendent 
of the Air Force Academy, comes across in 
Lovell’s account as the preeminent tradition- 
alist and opponent of the “Athenian” model. 
(It is a mark of Lovell’s objectivity that he is 
gentler with Harmon than other writers might 
have been.) Lovell reminds us that nineteenth- 
century and early twentieth-century innova- 
tions, such ‘as they were, were invariably fol- 
lowed by decades of reaction and stagnation, 
and he offers some well-reasoned thoughts on 
the future of innovation at the service acade- 
mies. 

He concludes that little change will occur if 
the ultimately controlling external environment 
is hostile towards, or deeply divided about, 
organizational or academic change; that the 
superintendent’s length of tenure and the char- 
acter of his relations with other key academy 
officials and governing bodies are central to the 
success of innovations he seeks to make; that 
the General Accounting Office can often play a 
valuable role in facilitating the intended chang- 
es; and that innovations tend to spread from 
the initiating academy to all others. He predicts 
more curriculum reform, the creation of aca- 
demic majors at West Point, and an increase in 
“free time’? and privileges for cadets and 
midshipmen. On balance he seems to favor, but 
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does not regard as likely, the eventual transfor- 
mation of the service academies into two-year 


_ post-graduate schools. 


Lovell presents a detailed, adeptly drawn, 
and fascinating account, and an analysis that 
seems well structured, thoughtful, and quite 
sensible. His book is a valuable contribution to 
our understanding of organizational innovation 
in general, and U.S. service academies in par- 
ticular. 


PETER KARSTEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Art Museum: Power, Money, Ethics. By 
Kart E. Meyer. (New York: William Morrow 
and Co., 1979. Pp. 352. $15.00.) 


The Subsidized Muse: Public Support for the 
Arts in the United States. By Dick Netzer. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1978. Pp. ix + 289. $14.95.) 


The two books reviewed here are part of a 


series analyzing American public arts policy” 


sponsored by the Twentieth Century Fund. The 
other two volumes, a study of indirect arts 
subsidies by Michael O’Hare, and an analysis of 
appropriate objectives for government support 
of the visual arts, by Edward Banfield, are 
forthcoming. 

The Netzer and Meyer volumes are impor- 
tant contributions to the growing literature 
dealing with government support of the arts, 
and are must reading for anyone seriously 
interested in the subject. The books share two 


-common themes: first, that arts policy is 


dominated by a small group which looks very 
much like G. William Domhoff’s ruling class, 
and second, that indirect public support of the 
arts, through tax policy, has been more impor- 
tant than direct subsidy. 

On the first point, Meyer quotes Robert 
Moses on the Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
“{It] is still a club—exclusive, dignified, public- 
spirited, traditional, not fully aware of the 
significance of modern trends, relatively unim- 
pressed by public opinion, removed from local 
pride and pressure...’ (p. 94). Meyer notes 
that the Board of the Metropolitan has had 
only two artists of any note as members in its 
108-year history, while no professional art 
historian has been a member. A 1965 survey of 
art museum trustees found that 60 percent 
were Ivy League graduates, 40 percent Epis- 
copalians, and one-third bankers or financiers 


(Meyer, pp. 224—26). 


Even though direct public subsidies to arts 
institutions have burgeoned from $21 million in 
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1965 to $282 million in 1975 (Netzer, p. 3), 
grant recipients are often not accountable to 
their public benefactors. The Metropolitan’s 
meetings and minutes, for example, are not 
open to public scrutiny. Indeed, in a fit of 
anger after chances for the proposed Annenberg 
media center were destroyed by adverse publici- 
ty, the Metropolitan board barred city represen- 
tatives from executive sessions (Meyer, pp. 
119-25). Even the Smithsonian, a hybrid 
private/public institution, has a record of “elud- 
ing statutory requirements in its distribution of 
federal funds” (Meyer, p. 53). 

Direct subsidies go for the most part to the 
biggest arts organizations, like the Metropoli- 
tan, which are most likely to be dominated by 
the socioeconomic elite. Artists themselves re- 
ceive only a small share of grant funds. In fiscal 
year 1974, $2.5 million of $67.6 million in 
National Endowment for the Arts subsidies 
went to artists. Further, the “endowment has 
accorded relatively low priority to experimenta- 
tion, the avant-garde, and the wholly new in 
artistic production at fully professional levels” 
(Netzer, p. 74). Netzer concludes, in the case of 
another giant Metropolitan, the opera, that 
“subsidy of the Met will not bring it to the 
poor, expand its audience, cause it to do 
radically different things...” (p. 166). Yet the 
Met and its institutional brothers and sisters are 
guaranteed a place at the public trough despite 
these shortcomings. “The funding agencies are 
as much locked into many of their existing 
grantees as the grantors are locked into the 
grants” (p. 175). While the large institutions 
have cried out in outrage over the ‘‘populism” 
of the Carter administration, no significant shift 
in funding patterns is yet noticeable. 

The second common theme, the importance 
of indirect tax support of the arts, cannot be 
underestimated. Netzer estimates that this “in- 
direct subsidy,” “provided by deductible gifts 
to the arts from federal, state, and local income 
enjoyed by donors because of their gifts— 
amounted to at least $400 million in 1974” (p. 
4). As Netzer notes, this total may actually be 
much larger, and O’Hare’s forthcoming volume 
should shed further needed light on the topic. 
In the case of the visual arts, as Meyer observes, 
tariffs have also been a crucial consideration. J. 
P. Morgan was able to have a provision inserted 
in the 1909 Payne-Aldrich tariff enabling works 
of art to enter the U.S. duty-free (p. 32), which 
allowed a flood of foreign art to enter Ameri- 
can museums. 

Besides probing these two common themes, 
these two books examine divergent areas of 
great moment. Netzer is an economist con- 
cerned with the reasons for public arts subsidies 
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and their impact. Meyer, a journalist and 
political scientist, probes “those features of the 
art museum that touch on public policy” (p. 
11). 

Netzer relies principally on various types of 
economic data (plus 24 interviews), which he 
commendably admits are “fragmentary evi- 
dence,” forcing him into “using guesses and 
.sometimes arbitrary estimates” (p. 7). Would 
that all of us social scientists were so appropri- 
ately modest! Netzer’s astute questioning, how- 
ever shaky some of his evidence may be, makes 
his an important contribution. For example, he 
does not accept the 1966 Baumol-Bowen study, 
Performing Arts: The Economic Dilemma 
(another Twentieth Century Fund study) as 
holy writ. Where Baumol and Bowen argued 
that secular trends might require public subsidy 
just to maintain artistic organizations, Netzer 
cogently takes issue with several of the founda- 
tion stones of this interpretation (pp. 28—32). 

While lack of space precludes further atten- 
tion to this topic here, Netzer’s treatment of 
the above topic makes his book an indispensa- 
ble study in arts policy, as does his discussion 
of the economic nature of arts subsidies (pp. 
15—28). He concludes that diverse public subsi- 
dies have “made possible very large increases in 
earnings of artistic and supporting personnel 
... facilitated audience access to the perform- 
ing arts ... and fostered some increase in 
output in terms of the number of opera and 
symphony performances” (p. 108). Throughout 
the book, Netzer poses provocative questions 
about the values behind an arts policy. 

Meyer’s conversational style and liberal use 
of photographs make his book a pleasure to 
read; he interviewed 300 respondents to gather 
data. (Strangely enough, he doesn’t cite the 
Netzer volume, published before his own.) 
Meyer’s picture of the economic market in 
objets d’art is a trenchant commentary on 
personal and institutional corruption and dis- 
tortion of the original values of art museums 
(pp. 165-74). Meyer concludes by wondering 
whether the U.S. really has something which 
could be called a national arts policy and 
whether it should have one. In this respect, 
both the Meyer and Netzer books represent a 
welcome return to writings on public policy 
which raise normative as well as empirical 
questions. 


DOUGLAS M. Fox 
Western Connecticut State College 


The American Political Science Review 


The GAO: The Quest for Accountability in 
American Government. By Frederick C. 
Mosher. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1979. Pp. xx + 387. $24.00, cloth; $12.00, 
paper.) 

Cases in Accountability: The Work of the GAO. 
Edited by Erasmus H. Kloman. (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1979. Pp. x + 254. 
$15.00, cloth; $7.50, paper.) 


It is not surprising that Comptroller General 
Elmer B. Staats, whose administration of the 
U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) has 
been characterized by unusual dynamism and 
innovation, would like to see more widespread 
understanding of the vital, multifaceted role 
that this agency plays in the federal govern- 
ment. It is a role of such expanding dimensions 
that it has an increasing impact upon state and 
local units of government, contractors, other 
recipients of federal funds, and even the ac- 
counting profession per se. In calling upon the 
National Academy of Public Administration to 
make a study of the GAO, Staats hoped that it 
would yield a wider perception of the office 
through the production of a history and de- 
scription of the development of his agency. 
This frame of reference differs markedly from 
that of my own Watchdog on the Potomac 
(University Press of America, 1979), published 
several months before the two volumes under 
review and which reflects a more critical ap- 
proach. 

Fortunately, Frederick Mosher, who di- 
rected the study under the guidance of a panel 
designated by the National Academy, was able 
to obtain agreement that the resultant book 
should comprise two interdependent parts: a 
history and an analysis of the current situation. 
But, it was still understood “from the beginning 
that this study should be expository, not 
evaluative.” Hence, while seeking to explore 
what he considers to be the basic issues and 
arguments advanced pro and con, the author 
explicitly eschews any recommendations. 

These constraints, however, did not preclude 
Mosher from producing a highly informative 
treatment of the GAO that fully portrays its 
antecedents and the broad sweep of its activi- 
ties. Dividing the office’s evolution, after its 
establishment in 1921, into “three GAOs,” the 
author effectively depicts the manner in which 
the several comptrollers general have left their 
imprints upon the structure, priorities, ap- 
proach, and relationships of the organization. 
The second part of the book, carrying the 
rubric “Emerging Roles of the GAO,” assumes 
a more analytical quality in dealing with the 
governmental and social milieus within which 
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the agency operates as well as various facets of 
its organization, processes, and personnel. 
Mosher’s expressed hope that his study will 
contribute as much to the understanding of 
American government as it does to the under- 
standing of the GAO may appear to be over- 
reaching. Yet, he has not fallen completely 
short of this mark. __ 

Notwithstanding impressive research, the 
Mosher study has shortcomings that cannot be 
attributed entirely to the author’s nonevalua- 
tive approach. Some points are glossed over 
and, in other instances, readers who might have 
been tantalized by a particular factual state- 
ment are left to their own resources to make 
any judgment. For example, readers might have 
been apprised more fully as to the price which 
the “quest for infallibility,” that has generally 
characterized the preparation of GAO reports, 
exacts in terms of timeliness and utility of the 
reports. The “strategy and tactics’? of GAO’s 
dealings with the Congress could be perceived 
in more realistic terms if some of the relations 
with particular members had been explicated. 
In stressing the vigorous manner in which the 
comptrollers general had “defended their inde- 
pendence,” Mosher fails to explain why it was 
not until 1977 that the comptroller general 
discontinued the highly questionable practice 
of leaving it up to committees and individual 
members to determine when reports prepared 
at their request might be distributed. Mosher 
tends to minimize GAO’s difficulties in gaining 
access to executive agency records; yet the 
comptroller general has been importuning Con- 
gress to strengthen his authority on that score, 
and the pending General Accounting Office Act 
of 1979 would authorize the comptroller gen- 
eral to bring court action to compel the 
furnishing of demanded documentary materials. 

But what is especially regrettable about the 
Mosher treatment of the subject is that possible 
resolutions of the many issues which he raises 
and probes, whether in depth or casually—are, 
pursuant to the limitations placed upon the 
study, left hanging in limbo. This at a time 
when there is such an urgent need for the 
crystallization of a framework for the totality 
of the GAO’s activities. This need is accentu- 
ated by a host of factors: the unusual mix of 
legislative and executive functions performed 
by the comptroller general, the establishment 
of inspectors general in many of the executive 
agencies, questions as to both the independence 
and accountability of GAO, potentialities for 
better coordination and use of staff resources 
and support agencies available to the Congress, 
and the continuing thrust for expansion of 
GAO’s role whether initiated by the Congress 
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or the comptroller general. Mosher and the 
National Academy of Public Administration— 
buttressed as it was by the participation of a 
panel of distinguished citizens—were in an 
enviable position to make a far more construc- 
tive and positive contribution to shaping the 
future of the GAO. This would have been 
particularly timely in light of the fact that a 
new comptroller general will be selected in 
1981, when Staats’ term comes to an end. 

Cases in Accountability: The Work of the 
GAO, a companion to the Mosher book, is 
designed to illustrate the diversity of GAO 
projects and to afford the reader insights into 
the rationale and content of the studies, the 
manner of conducting them, and developments 
that followed. Most of these case studies were 
written by GAO professionals from the divi- 
sions in which the original work was performed. 
They range from such noteworthy subjects as 
“The Seizure of the S.S. Mayaguez” to routine 
cases that would rarely elicit public attention, 
but are included to demonstrate the range of 
problems with which GAO deals. The collection 
is concerned primarily, but not exclusively, 
with what GAO classifies as “reports.” 

Because of the plethora of GAO reports— 
839 to Congress, committees, and members and 
297 to federal agency officials during the fiscal 
year 1978—this volume is most welcome as a 
convenient means for obtaining insights into a 
cross section of the end products of much of 
GAO’s efforts. Guidance in perusing the cases is 
provided by questions which Kolman raises in 
the introduction as well as by specific questions 
following each case. 

Like the Mosher volume, this book sidesteps 
controversy by leaving evaluations to the read- 
er. Without detracting from the utility of this 
work, one can contend that it would have been 
even more meaningful if the cases had been 
subjected to critical evaluation by individuals in 
no way associated with the GAO and who, for 
that matter, might have been given the oppor- 
tunity to make their own selection. 


JOSEPH POIS 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Collective Insecurity: The United States and 
the League of Nations During the Early 
Thirties. By Gary B. Ostrower. (Cranbury, 
N.J.: Bucknell University Press, 1979. Pp. 
287. $17.50.) 


United States foreign policy between the 
end of World War I and the American entry 
into World War II is commonly characterized as 
isolationist, and the lack of American involve- 
ment with the League of Nations system is 
frequently identified as a manifestation of this 
isolationist orientation. These arguments are 
challenged by Gary Ostrower in his study of 
American foreign policy toward the League of 
Nations during the early thirties. Focusing 
primarily upon the Manchurian crisis of 
1931—1933, Ostrower argues persuasively that 
there was an “internationalist impulse” in 
United States policy during this period, but the 
impulse was never strong enough to be trans- 
lated into effective policies vis-a-vis the League. 
The result was a vacillating American position 
toward the League, which contributed signifi- 
cantly to the inability of the organization to 
confront Japanese aggression and to the failure 
of the League. 

Ostrower also examines United States policy 
toward the League system in three other areas: 
the appointment of a permanent representative 
to the League, a plan which ultimately failed; 
the American decision to join the International 
Labor Organization; and the unsuccessful ef- 
forts to join the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. In each of these areas, Ostrower 
establishes the existence of an internationalist 
thrust among key American political leaders 
and private groups, but the more powerful 
isolationist mood of the country prevented 
close association and cooperation between the 
United States and the League. . 

Ostrower’s book provides interesting insights 
regarding not only American foreign policy 
during the interwar years but also the activities 
of the League of Nations. The author fails, 
however, to fulfill the promise on the dust 
jacket of the book, which states that the study 
“illuminates for the contemporary reader ... 
tecurring problems in American foreign policy 
and their relation to both official and public 
opinion.” While illumination is possible, the 
reader must reach inferences on his own; 
Ostrower does not provide them. 


THOMAS R. HENSLEY 
Kent State University 
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Watchdog on the Potomac: A Study of the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
By Joseph Pois. (Washington, D.C.: Universi- 
ty Press of America, 1979. Pp. viii + 377. 
$11.50, paper.) 


The General Accounting Office, which the 
comptroller general heads, is an anomalous, 
important, and unfamiliar agency in the legisla- 


tive branch. From its inception, the GAO has . 


been vested with legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions. To fulfill some of them, it 
must have institutional independence. Yet, asa 
legislative staff service, it must be responsive to 
Congress. Since World War II, the GAO has 
transformed its auditing and other roles and its 
personnel. Recently it has been given additional 
divergent responsibilities. To encompass this 
complex and dynamic subject within a book of 
reasonable length poses a formidable task. 
Joseph Pois brings impressive qualifications to 
this endeavor. Besides an eminent academic 
career, he has had over three decades of 
experience as a high-level administrator in 
various private, state, and federal organizations. 
And he was a consultant to the comptroller 
general for nine years. 

Watchdog on the Potomac evolved from a 
study which Comptroller General Elmer B. 
Staats requested Pois to make on trends in the 
GAO’s program, operations, and relations with 
other government institutions and the public. 
Jn executing this assignment, Pois had unre- 
stricted access to GAO personnel and records. 
Also, he interviewed members of Congress and 
their staffs, executive branch officials, and 
defense contractors. In revising his initial manu- 
script, Pois used data he acquired while doing 
an analysis of the GAO for the Commission on 
the Operation of the Senate. 

The resulting product is a comprehensive, 
descriptive, impressionistic, and prescriptive 
study. Opening with an overview of the back- 
ground, contemporary setting, and nature of 
the GAO, it treats the GAO’s relations with 
Congress and the executive branch. After con- 
sidering restrictions on access to information by 
the GAO, it discusses the evolution of GAO 
audits and problems in their production and 
use, explains judicial and legal advisory func- 
tions of the GAO, traces GAO concern with 
procurement activities, and describes the ex- 
panding GAO involvement in financial manage- 
ment of the government. Pois employs case 
histories liberally to illustrate points and afford 
insights. He interlards evaluative statements 
throughout the text and concludes with a 
strong recommendation for an overall reassess- 
ment of the GAO. 
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Judged by the author’s goals, this study is an 
excellent piece of work. Only minor strictures 
apply, such as the absence of an index and 
bibliography or infrequent lapses from an 
otherwise readable style. From the standpoint 
of advancing the literature of political science, 
however, an analysis of the GAO more infused 
with organizational theory would be desirable. 
Since World War II, the GAO has undergone a 
remarkable metamorphosis. From preoccupa- 
tion with “preauditing’’ the legality of agency 
transactions, it has moved to comprehensive 
auditing that considers economy and efficiency 
of administrative operations as well and has 
pioneered program evaluation. In the process, 
the GAO has reduced (from 14,904 employees 
in April, 1946 to 6,100 in September, 1953), 
has diversified, and has upgraded its staff. 
Tensions exist within the GAO between the 
multidisciplinary professional personnel re- 
cruited to implement this new orientation and 
the top supervisory echelons dominated by 
accountants. Such developments invite the ap- 
plication and testing of propositions derived 
from the works of Anthony Downs, James D., 
Thompson, and other organizational theorists. 
In any case, Watchdog on the Potomac provides 
a worthy, comprehensive, and up-to-date intro- 
duction to an important federal agency that is 
too little known to the public and even to 
many political scientists. 


KENNETH KOFMEHL 
Purdue University 


The Past and Future of Presidential Debates. 
Edited by Austin Ranney. (Washington, 
D.C.: American Enterprise Institute, 1979. 
Pp. 226. $5.75, paper.) 


The “debate” in the book over the meaning 
and impact of presidential debates is at least 
equal to the 1960 and 1976 debates themselves. 
On the negative side, Evron Kirkpatrick asserts 
that debates reinforce the power of entertain- 
ment values in politics, encourage choices for 
the wrong reasons, accelerate the trend to 
personalism, contribute to the dismantling of 
parties and discourage appropriate attention to 
the institutional aspects of presidential contests 
and the presidency. Nelson Polsby maintains, 
“In their present format presidential debates 
are uninteresting, uninformative and unedify- 
ing. They are not worth preserving and they are 
not worth prohibiting. The potential for civic 
enlightenment in audiences such as debates 
typically command is so great, however, that it 
is worth trying to figure out how to transform 
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them into something more real and more 
eventful” (p. 186). 

On the other hand, James Karayn, former 
director of the 1976 debates, believes that 
debates are in the interest of the American 
public as the best means of direct communica- 
tion between candidates and the public in the 
face of weakening party affiliations and fuzzy 
issues, candidates and policies. He therefore 
proposes that an independent commission or- 
ganize and sponsor a series of debates and other 
nationally televised candidate appearances to be 
required of major party candidates. Likewise, 
columnists Jack Germond and Jules Witcover 
suggest that the decision of whether to partici- 
pate in debates should be taken out of the 
hands of the candidates, and away from their 
yardstick of self-interest, and should be some- 
how institutionalized. 

Between the debate on debates are papers by 
Democratic and Republican presidential stra- 
tegists in 1976. The underlying theme, as the 
editor suggests, is that the candidates’ decisions 
to participate were made “in response to their 
perceptions of their strategic needs, not as a 
result of disinterested reflection upon how best 
to bring issues to the people” (p. ii). 

Perhaps most interesting for political scien- 
tists is the research report on the impact of the 
1960 and 1976 debates, prepared by Steve 
Chaffee and Jack Dennis. They present a re- 
view of previous work and relevant portions of 
their own 1976 panel study of Wisconsin 
voters. Their conclusions suggest that the de- 
bates contribute significantly to the informa- 
tion voters have about the candidates. The 
debates reach out to a larger, less interested 
public, one that is more accustomed to watch- 
ing television than following politics. Also the 
debates were rated as most helpful in judging 
the personal qualities of candidates, but less 
helpful in presenting new issue information. 
However, evidence was offered of a relationship 
between high exposure to the debates and 
consistency between candidates and voters’ 
issue positions. The researchers conclude that 
the informational aspect of the debates contri- 
bute to “rational” voting. “Given a more 
economical mechanism for sorting out the 
relevant information, a great many people will 
respond to what the candidates are actually 
presenting. Cognitive learning under such cir- 
cumstances becomes both possible and actual” 
(p. 99). 

Significant questions and issues relating to 
campaigns and elections were not addressed in 
the book. The debates were approached as if 
they were the only events in their respective 
campaigns. Almost no attention was given to 
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how the debates interact with other party, 
candidate and issue-related strategies in the 
campaign, or other media events, for that 
matter. Clearly, debates need further investiga- 
tion in the context of the larger campaign. The 
impact of joint candidate appearances on the 
political system was not addressed, with the 
exception of isolated comments on “support 
for the system,” party, and presidential qualifi- 
cations. Also, greater research focus must be 
directed to how debates might bring out and 
help voters assess potential for presidential 
performance, in such areas as administrative 
talent, understanding of problems, political 
leadership, negotiations skills, and so on. Final- 
ly, the potential of candidates for other offices 
engaging in similar joint appearances was not 
even mentioned. 

A number of other interesting issues came 
out of this book, which actually grew out of a 
conference on the impact of and the past and 
future of debates: the evolution of Section 315 
and its relationship to debates; the nettlesome 
questions of debate format, ranging from the 
candidates’ desire to enhance strategic consider- 
ations, to critics’ desire to have “true debates” 
instead of “joint appearances”; the relationship 
between televised joint appearances and federal 
financing of presidential campaigns; debates 
and other forms of free broadcast time in 
campaigns; and who should be responsible for 
organizing any joint appearances. These and the 
other issues posed by the reintroduction of 
presidential debates in 1976 will continue to be 
with us in a media era, particularly when 
presidential selection is surrounded by political 
change and a series of ‘‘crises’’ in different issue 
areas. 


ROBERT AGRANOFF 
Northern Illinois University 


Folded Lies: Bribery, Crusades, and Reforms. 
By W. Michael Reisman. (New York: Free 
Press, 1979. Pp. ix + 277. $12.95.) 


Bribery as a central means for gaining and 
exercising influence in modern political life has 
nowhere received so sophisticated and system- 
atic analysis as in this insightful book. Michael 
Riesman’s account eschews the popular, flavor- 
filled approaches whose points of departure are 
taken from individual indiscretions, localized 
structural inadequacies, and episodic deviations 
from rectitude. Riesman provides instead a 
unified explanation for the persistence of bus- 
iness bribery, crusades mounted against it, and 
the paucity of reforms enacted to combat it. 
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Academic inquiry into the subject of bribery 
has been plagued forever by a series of familiar 
paradoxes. Governments universally enact pro- 
hibitions against bribery in the conduct of 
corporate enterprise; yet business as usual 
features selective advancement of bribes to 
secure advantage for private firms. All societies 
affirm generalized belief systems that include 
condemnations of bribery, at the same time 
that their applied rules of conduct embrace the 
bribe as standard operating procedure. Political 
crises precipitated by revelations of bribery 
engender crusades for change that result in 
socially deleterious outcomes more often than 
meaningful structural reform aimed at the 
original abuses, For Riesman, the contradictory 
phenomena associated with the practice of 
bribery are instructive rather than mystifying, 


‘as they direct inquiry to the larger social and 


political settings within which bribery 
flourishes and is largely impenetrable to cru- 
sades for reform. 

What marks this study as distinctive and 
establishes it as an important contribution is 
the theoretical framework the author con- 
structs in the initial chapter, which is then 
methodically applied to various aspects of 
business bribery in succeeding chapters. Ries- 
man draws the analytic distinction between a 
society’s “myth system” and its “operational 
code.” The myth system expresses a clear and 
complete set of rules and prohibitions in 
idealized form, embodying key values originat- 
ing from social elites and providing all members 
of society easily understood normative guide- 
lines on how to act. The operational code 
discretely specifies a contrary set of behavioral 
norms and the conditions under which they 
may be invoked as a private system of public 
law in stark deviation from the myth system. It 
is only within a class of entrepreneurs Riesman 
labels “operators” where knowledge of the 
private code is shared and where ability to 
manipulate the code is institutionally located. 
At the operational level, the combination of 
capitalism’s essentially amoral market exchange 
system and liberal democracies’ limited state 
apparatus yields opportunities for private gain 
and institutional advancement through exten- 
sion of bribes that are normally neither regu- 
lated, monitored, nor effectively punishable. 

Inevitably, however, discrepancies appear 
between idealized prohibitions against bribery 
and practical necessities requiring bribe ex- 
changes within and between socially complex 
institutions. Such discrepancies have long been 
tolerable at elite levels from which operators 
are drawn. But, to the extent they become 
publicly visible at mass levels, inconsistencies 
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between professed beliefs and actual practices 
introduce ambivalencies and anxieties among 
people unfamiliar with the operating code, and 
this subject population is capitalized upon by 
operators to create dependency relationships 
through the rationalizations and justifications 
offered for the apparent discrepancies. Thus 
social control is accomplished, in Riesman’s 
view, by an informed and active elite corps of 
operators who wend their way between ideal 
prescription and practical necessity. 

Drawing upon numerous cases from the 
1970s, Riesman applies the theoretical frame- 
work to bribery in domestic United States 
politics to show how judicial and legislative 
officials selectively allow bribe payments for 
customary and necessary ways of doing busi- 
ness, all the while professing homage to the 
myth system and its prohibitions. One full 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
relationship between the operational code and 
various types of bribery, with the different 
forms and impacts of transaction bribes, vari- 
ance bribes, and outright purchases reviewed. 
Perhaps the most powerful application of Ries- 
man’s schema is to the conduct of a host of 
multi-national corporations whose global reach 
extends beyond the effective control of the 
nation state. Whether Boeing, Lockheed, or 
ITT, modern multi-national corporations are 
portrayed as having near-autonomy in their 
ability simultaneously to reinforce the myth 
system rhetorically and undermine it in practice 
through the purchase of business advantage. 

From Riesman’s perspective, campaigns 
launched against bribery practices take the 
form of either crusades or reforms, and neither 
offers much prospect for meaningful change. 
Indeed, crusades may result in greater harm 
than the bribery they are targeted against 
because they are susceptible to elite cooptation 
and they most often result socially in reinforce- 
ment of the myth system and politically in 
further entrenchment of elite dominance. While 
reform is aimed not at changing the myth 
system, but instead at the operational code, 
Reisman is at pains to offer even one example 
of meaningful reform over the past century. In 
this respect he is straightforward about this 
being a study of the politics of social stabiliza- 
tion rather than of social change. 

The theoretical and analytical power of this 
book is to some degree offset by a maddeningly 
elusive base of evidence. The selectively drawn 
cases amply illustrate the author’s argument, 
but the issue here is what confidence the reader 
can place in examples drawn without regard to 
standards of reliability or even validity, to say 
nothing of corroboration from multiple 
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sources, However, such is the perennial problem 
for any serious researcher who would consider 
the question of bribery, shrouded in the veil of 
secrecy and camouflaged from public view, to 
be worthy of scholarly analysis. 

Riesman’s work will remain must reading 
for students of bribery, corruption, and politi- 
cal pathologies more generally because of its 
theoretical richness and insight. It also can be 
recommended with confidence to students of 
white-collar crime, public law, and public ad- 
ministration. 


DAVID J. OLSON 
University of Washington 


Legislative Reform: The Policy Impact. Edited 
by Leroy N. Rieselbach. (Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, 1978. Pp. vii + 253. 
$17.00.) 


The academic literature on Congress in the 
1970s has lagged considerably behind the 
panoply of changes that have shaken Capitol 
Hill during the decade, I still receive manu- 
scripts which are based in whole or in part on 
studies either written before the wave of 
reforms and membership shifts transformed the 
congressional landscape or which ignore their 
effects; no doubt many of these new articles 
and books will travel through the pipeline and 
emerge six months or a year from now perpetu- 
ating generalizations that are at the least ques- 
tionable for the contemporary House and Sen- 
ate. 

The lag between congressional change and 
academic analyses is in part understandable and 
defensible. Political scientists must resist the 
impulse to exaggerate the importance of what 
might be a transitory rules change, and must 
wait for some time to pass to assess the policy 
consequences of reform, or to construct mean- 
ingful theories. But part of the lag has been 
caused by a failure of scholars to describe and 
analyze many important changes. (This remains 
true for, for example, the 1977 Senate commit- 
tee reorganization.) 

Leroy Rieselbach’s collection of short arti- 
cles, Legislative Reform, is a welcome indica- 
tion that a sizable number of congressional 
scholars are now focusing directly on the 
significant changes that have reshaped Capitol 
Hill and state capitals in the past 10 years; more 
changes are being analyzed, theories proposed 
and consequences assessed. Legislative Reform 
consists of 17 articles, averaging 14 pages 
apiece. Articles examine the effects of reform 
on a variety of committees and subcommittees 
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in the House; the importance of staffing chang- 
es; the impact of the Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act; openness and campaign finance 
reforms in Congress; and reform and per- 
formance in state legislatures. Rieselbach pro- 
vides a brief overview, and Shepsle and Rohde 
contribute an intriguing beginning to a theory 
of reform and policy change. 

The chapters on reforms in committees and 
subcommittees in Congress provide much infor- 
mation on the internal dynamics of reform and 
its internal consequences for such panels as 
House Banking, Armed Services, Agriculture, 
International Relations, Rules, Ways and 
Means, and Commerce. There is comparatively 
little on the impact of reform on policy, though 
the chapters by Catherine Rudder on the Ways 
and Means Committee, and by David E. Price 
on oversight in the House Commerce Commit- 
tee do focus on outputs. This emphasis on 
internal change is understandable. It is still too 
early to go beyond tentative generalizations 
about the policy consequences of congressional 
change, and it is enormously difficult either to 
sort out the variety of interrelated changes, or 
to relate them to policy outputs—much less to 
assess or to measure qualitatively policy chan- 
ges themselves. Nonetheless, one gets a sense 
that much of the description of internal change 
present in Legislative Reform had been covered 
in earlier studies; the chapters here give but 
limited additional insight. 

This collection has both strengths and weak- 
nesses. Its strengths make Legislative Reform 
most useful for a graduate seminar on Congress 
and change. It is short enough and contains 
enough articles to give graduate students an 
overview of what kinds of things political 
scientists are now exploring in the domain of 
reform. The numerous chapters pack in a large 
number of hypotheses which could usefully be 
discussed and dissected in a seminar, and their 
range provides a basis for analyzing methods 
and approaches to the study of reform and 
change. The chapters are readable and ad- 
mirably concise. A high-priced hard-cover vol- 
ume which lacks an underlying thesis or theses, 
Legislative Reform is clearly not aimed at an 
undergraduate audience. 

The book does have some value to the 
researcher. Many insights are confirmed and 
hypotheses extended. But a book which is a 
series of uniformly short pieces unsystem- 
atically covering a variety of topics cannot be a 
striking find for the congressional scholar—par- 
ticularly since many of the chapters repeat data 
and findings that their authors have published 
elsewhere, On balance then, Legislative Reform 
is a moderately useful addition to a literature 
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which, while showing signs of maturity, still 
needs development and refinement. 


NORMAN J. ORNSTEIN 


Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences 


Defense Policy and the Presidency: Carter’s 
First Years. Edited by Sam C. Sarkesian. 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1979. Pp. 
xv + 341. $18.00.) 


This volume contains nine chapters, five of 
which are revised versions of papers presented 
at the 1978 annual meeting of the Midwest 
Political Science Association, and one which 
was delivered at the 1978 annual meeting of the 
International Studies Association. f 

The essays, which focus on the Carter 
administration’s approach to defense issues 
during its first two years, fall into three general 
categories: First, an introductory chapter by 
the editor, Sam C. Sarkesian, and a chapter by 
Thomas A. Fabyanic, outline the major organi- 
zational and strategic issues that faced the new 
administration. Second, four chapters concern 
themselves with the Carter administration’s 
approach to these problems during its first two 
years: Vincent Davis examines the president’s 
personality and leadership style; in two chap- 
ters, Lawrence J. Korb reviews the organization 
and function of the Carter National Security 
Council and the policy shifts of the new 
administration; and Doris A. Graber treats 
policies regarding U.S. overseas intervention. In 
the third category, foreign perceptions of the 
new administration and the reaction to its 
policy initiatives are the subject~James A. 
Linger discusses the Soviet and NATO perspec- 
tive, while George P. Jan treats China and 
Japan. The book concludes with a brief sum- 
mary and critique by Sheldon Simon. 

Four of the essays deserve brief comment: 
Lawrence Korb’s detailed analysis of the FY 
1979 defense budget depicts clearly the policy 
shifts the administration decided upon during 
1977: scaling down the Ford administration’s 
plan for increasing defense expenditures; modi- 
fications of strategic forces, including cancella- 
tion of the B-l and a slowdown in MX 
development; increased emphasis on European 
defense and the readiness of American forces in 
NATO; and the downgrading of naval projec- 
tion forces. This method of analysis reveals the 
actual shifts in policy, too frequently obscured 
by political rhetoric; it is an approach that 
should be more widely employed by policy 
analysts. In an interesting essay, Vincent Davis 
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argues that Carter’s inexperience, compounded 
by personality characteristics and an engineer- 
ing perspective, has resulted in an approach best 
described as “speak stickly while carrying a big 
soft” (pp. 98—99). Though this judgment now 
represents the conventional wisdom on Presi- 
dent Carter, the analysis might have treated the 
argument advanced by James Reston and 
others—that the problems faced by this admini- 
stration are more difficult than those en- 
countered by earlier ones. 

James Linger’s examination of Soviet and 
European reactions to Carter’s defense and 
foreign policies is one of the better and more 
useful chapters in the book. Linger depicts the 
sense of uncertainty and concern the presi- 
dent’s leadership has provoked among our 
European allies and the Soviets, as well as 
European approval of his emphasis on NATO 
defense. The essay is, however, excessively 
detailed in regard to its examination of the 
SALT II provisions. Linger’s discussion of the 
Carter NSC, while relevant in the context of 
this essay, unfortunately duplicates material 
examined by Korb. Another useful chapter is 
Doris Graber’s “Intervention Policies of the 
Carter Administration.” Graber looks carefully 
at traditional patterns of intervention and the 
restraints on such action that emerged from the 
Vietnam experience. She suggests that the 
administration has devised a new rationale for 
intervention—humanitarian concerns—although 
the durability of such a rationale is not clear. 
Since arms transfers have become a key form of 
intervention, a more careful examination of 
how these policies have evolved since 1976 
would have been helpful. 

The major shortcomings of the volume are 
the lack of a relevant analytical framework, an 
absence of continuity from one chapter to the 
next, and some unnecessary repetition. The 
volume is useful for students, but its value for 
foreign and defense policy specialists is limited. 
Two major chapters (those by Davis and Korb) 
appeared in substantially similar form in widely 
circulated journals shortly before this volume 
was published. 


WILLIAM P. SNYDER 
U.S. Army War College 
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Energy Future: Report of the Energy Project at 
The Harvard Business School. Edited by 
Robert Stobaugh and Daniel Yergin. (New 
York: Random House, 1979. Pp. x + 353. 
$12.95.) 


The cheerful message of this extremely 
well-turned-out volume is that, for a few 
hundred billion dollars and a good dose of 
political leadership, we Americans can push 
back the menacing tide of Persian Gulf oil. The 
dollars are to be invested in what the editors 
call “unconventional” energy sources, solar 
power and “conservation energy,” rather than 
in “conventional” sources like oil and gas wells 
or coal mines. Why we should make the 
financial and political effort is obvious the 
contributors to this volume: otherwise we and 
the other oil importing nations will end up 
paying staggeringly high sums to potentially 
unfriendly states like Libya, Iran, and Saudi 
Arabia; and, worse still, the exporting states 
may very well decide not to sell us enough oil 
anyway. 

There is much in the analysis to recommend 
it, especially its fond attention to political 
variables. Because it has such an agreeable 
outcome, one would certainly like to believe in 
it. Yet there are enough minor flaws in the 
book, and enough sleight-of-hand tricks that 
work in favor of policy options the authors like 
and against options they dislike, that I am 
inclined to remain skeptical. Consider, for 
instance, their excellent political and institu- 
tional analysis of the obstacles to realizing the 
energy potential of our vast coal resources. 
Electric utility demand is the key to unlocking 
this potential, but the utilities are constrained 
by air-pollution regulations, regulatory restric- 
tions on debt financing, new plant-siting diffi- 
culties, and. general public suspicion of utilities’ 
plans and motives. To open new mines in the 
western states requires new rail lines to bring 
the coal to market, but these will be slowed by 
the railroads’ inability to raise the necessary 
capital, to secure right-of-way approvals, and to 
outmaneuver challenges to environmental im- 
pact statements. Water might be used to move 
coal in slurry pipes, but water is scarce in the 
West and the local people want to hold onto it 
for ranching and agriculture. The United Mine 
Workers are a wild card in the game, too—the 
coal strike of 1977—78 lasted almost four 
months—and the federal government has very 
little to say about how the card is played. These 
and a number of other carefully delineated 
problems convince Mel Horwitch, the author of 
the coal chapter, that coal “cannot be the 
transitional energy source,” much to our “inm 
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evitable disappointment.” Yet, when it comes 
to favored energy sources, we see no compara- 
ble hard-headedness. Although many problems 
are acknowledged, they all seem soluble: 
“Sometimes one concludes that the real chal- 
lenge of energy conservation is not to do it, but 
rather to believe that it can be done,” writes 
Yergin optimistically. He calls for performance 
rather than “specification” codes in the build- 
ing industry, for example, yet entrenched labor 
union and local government interests have 
blocked this sensible reform for many years 
now. Utilities, he says, should be given “a major 
stake in retrofit,” but he is too little em- 
barrassed by his admission that Congress, as 
recently as 1978, enacted a ban against the 
utilities’ moving into the retrofit business. 

As for solar energy, Modesto A. Maidique 
first spends three pages on a fine analysis of the 
institutional barriers confronting the diffusion 
of commercially viable solar technologies, but 
follows these with only a breezy few paragraphs 
on how they might be overcome. “A model 
solar heating code is required,” for instance, 
but he makes no mention of the enormous 
difficulties in the way of getting it widely 
adopted. The most important institutional 
change, says Maidique, would be to harness the 
electric utilities for marketing solar equipment. 
But with the exception of the California utili- 
ties, most have been resistant to the idea. 
“Legislation and regulation” could solve the 
problem, says Maidique, but without elaborat- 
ing on what kind, or on how the utilities might 
subvert or stall such mandates during the 
implementation process, 

An appendix to the book analyzes the 
shortcomings of three large-scale econometric 
models of the U.S. energy supply system put 
forward by prestigious academics and other 
experts during the mid-1970s. Most of the 
criticism has to do with the apparently unreal- 
istic assumptions made by the model builders. 
This criticism is irrelevant, however, for all 
models—formal or intuitive, machine-processed 
or mental—use unrealistic assumptions, owing 
to the need to clarify the logic and simplify 
calculations. The modelers were not wrong to 
exclude “national politics” and the like from 
the models, even though the exclusion did lead 
to quite erroneous predictions. Their mistake, 
as the appendix authors cursorily imply, was to 
refrain from testing the sensitivity of the 
models to changes in assumed political para- 
meters. Yet this is precisely the error in the 
political process model that underlies IL C. 
Bupp’s main argument against further reliance 
on nuclear energy. Anti-nuclear critics have 
managed to produce a policy “stalemate” that 
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cannot be ended easily, he says. “An increasing- 
ly representative society guarantees the nuclear 
critics a base of political power, which means 
that resolution of the nuclear safety contro- 
versy will require more than a consensus of 
established scientific engineering judgment,” he 
writes. Bupp himself does a lot of artful 
fence-straddling on the controversial questions 
of nuclear safety, cost-effectiveness, and the 
technical feasibility of safe waste ‘disposal, and 
in the end he offers no reason other than the 
political power of the anti-nuclear movement to 
give up on nuclear energy. However, one 
wonders if a change in the parameters of Bupp’s 
political model—say, a determined and out- 
spoken president, backed by Congress and a 
solid bloc of state and local political leaders— 
could change the situation. Perhaps not, but 
failure to pose the question simply imitates the 
errors of the aptly criticized econometricians. 

Neglect of the leadership variable in the 
cases of coal and nuclear energy, which the 
editors do not care for, and immense overconfi- 
dence in the power of leadership with regard to 
conservation and solar energy, which they do 
care for, should signify to alert readers that the 
book is not as analytically weighty as its many 
favorable reviewers seem to think. The editors’. 
main conclusions could still be right, of course, 
but it is a pity that this most promising political 
analysis of energy policy to date did not guard 
more carefully the line between positive and 
normative theorizing. 


EUGENE BARDACH 
University of California, Berkeley 


City and Suburb: The Political Fragmentation 
of Metropolitan America, 1850—1970. By 
Jon C. Teaford. (Baltimore and London: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1979. Pp. 
vii + 231. $15.00.) 


This is an historical account of the political 
balkanization of metropolitan America or- 
ganized conceptually around two competing 
value sets which have worked alternately to 
promote governmental fragmentation on the 
one hand and integration on the other. Jon 
Teaford casts the value of local suburban 
autonomy in its many legal, political, and social 
manifestations against the desire for improved 
public services, economy and efficiency con- 
siderations, and American values which hold 
growth and “bigness” as desirable attributes of 
the urban place. Both value sets have operated 
to shape metropolitan America and, while the 
forces of fragmentation have prevailed, such 
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was not always the case. In this context, the 
author examines a variety of attempts, both 
successful and unsuccessful, to achieve political 
integration via annexation and consolidation. 
City and Suburb is an ambitious undertaking 
which is carried off rather well. Even though 
the scope is national, the time span covers 120 


- years, and the volume contains but 186 pages 


of text, Teaford has done a thoroughly com- 
petent job of extracting the principal threads to 
weave his history of metropolitan area fragmen- 
tation. Moreover, he provides a surprising 
amount of detail and numerous examples 
drawn from virtually every major metropolitan 
area in the nation. Thus, while the casual reader 
may be mildly bothered by the author’s leaps 
around the metropolitan landscape, the breadth 
of research and coverage clearly enhances the 
quality of the book. Finally, the text is liberally 
spiced with quotations from both primary and 
secondary sources which provide instructive 
and sometimes amusing insights into the ulti- 
mate city-suburban destiny. 

Perhaps because Teaford is an historian, the 
most outstanding attribute of his work lies in 
the deft handling of events between 1850 and 
1930 culminating with attempts to realize 
political integration in the St. Louis, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh metropolitan areas. The con- 
cluding chapter, “The Continuing Crisis,” fo- 
cuses on the post-1930 period and is something 
of a disappointment. Utilizing a scant 15 pages 
of text, this chapter barely transcends the level 
of an epilogue and, although some reference is 
made to a few contemporary sources, the 
author’s forte is clearly history. 

One disconcerting feature of this book is a 
superficial excursion into “‘The British Alterna- 
tive” (Ch. 4) to metropolitan fragmentation 
which, of course, was never really an “‘alterna- 
tive” in the United States. In any case, the 
reader is suddenly immersed in the Local 
Government Act of 1888, the role of the Local 
Government Board, centralized control of local 
government, and the consolidation of Birming- 
ham, England in 1911. The stated rationale for 
this excursion is “contrast,” but it adds little or 
nothing to understanding metropolitan frag- 
mentation in the United States. At best, it is a 
hindsight argument to the effect that if nine- 
teenth-century American state legislatures had 
only behaved like the British Parliament, the 
present metropolitan mess might have been 
avoided. For some inexplicable reason, the vast 
gulf between British political culture and insti- 
tutions and that of a nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can state is simply ignored. Fortunately, the 
British connection is soon terminated except 
for some passing references to the London 
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County Council. 

It is unlikely that the urban scholar will 
discover anything new or startling in this book. 
At the same time, it is a sound piece of work 
that is well written, well researched, and en- 
dowed with copious notes and an excellent 
bibliography. And because it is a lucid account 
of the why and how of metropolitan area 
fragmentation, it is a valuable addition to the 
literature. 


DAVID G. TEMPLE 
West Virginia University 


The Changing Structure of the City: What 
Happened to the Urban Crisis. Edited by 
Gary A. Tobin. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, 1979. Pp. 320. $18.50, cloth; 

- $8.95, paper.) 


This book grew out of a symposium at 
which most of the participants were academics; 
however, a few practitioners, Mayors Kenneth 
Gibson of Newark and Tom Bradley of Los 
Angeles, and Senator Charles Mathias of Mary- 
land also made contributions. Gary A. Tobin 
provides an introductory essay designed to give 
coherence to the collective enterprise. 

The main threats tying together these dis- 
parate essays are the following: concern with 
the urban crisis of a decade or so ago, whether 
or not the conditions for renewed urban vio- 
lence still exist, and finally, whether or not the 
potential for disorder can be defused. Tobin, 
and others, assert that the essential ingredients 
of the urban crisis are still with us. The 
pathologies of the city, crime, poverty, race, 
poor housing, fiscal insolvency, poor manage- 
ment and the lack of a coherent national urban 
policy continue, and will continue because “‘no 
major change [has been made] in the structure 
of the economic and social system” (p. 10). 
Thus while disruptions have been halted, the 
bases for the urban crisis still exist. “Until we 
seriously address the basic issue of widespread 
poverty among the minorities who are concen- 
trated in our urban centers, the potential for 
another period of violence, disruption and 
disorder in our cities remains very strong” (p. 
17). 

More than this, as Tobin notes, the nation, 
faced with high inflation and rising costs of 
government, seems to be turning away from 
social reform. Social programs are considered 
expensive and wasteful. Tax revolts.seem to be 
the order of the day. Even the capacity of 
government to act is being challenged. The 
current mind-set of the nation seems to reflect 
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the belief that, given the strains on our fiscal 
resources, we are doing about as much as can be 
expected. Even more, perhaps, governmental 
policy seems to assume that the crisis will go 
away if we ignore it. 

Compounding the pathologies of the city 
and the attitude of the nation is an institutional 
inadequacy noted by Tobin. Cities are creatures 
of the state, limited both in their powers and 
scope of their activity. Purely local issues, he 
asserts, can be dealt with through effective or 
improved management at the local level. But 
national problems centered in our cities, the 
ingredients of the urban crisis noted above, 
cannot be solved by local units simply because 
their resources are so limited. Therefore, if the 
city is to act in connection with national 
problems in the city, it must assume the role of 
an advocate. However, in the long run “the 
national government must provide the re- 
sources, leadership and planning to combat 
problems connected with race and poverty in 
the cities” (pp. 16, 71). 

Fleshing out the general theme are a number 
of articles that deserve mention. Thomas Gallo- 
way raises serious questions about the capacity 
of government to act, while Michael Parkman’s 
study of school desegregation asks whether the 
government is willing to act. Dennis Judd and 
Margaret Collins present an insightful analysis 
of the basic theory of urban revitalization, 
“enticing business and the middle class to 
locate in the central cities” (p. 177). Dudley 
Burton’s “Energy and the Urban Form” is 
particularly timely because it relates the costs 
of energy to transportation technology and the 
ultimate shape and form of the city. 

Given the book’s general level of excellence, 
one hesitates to take issue with some of the 
points that it makes. Yet one must do so in the 
interest of clarification. Thus while it is obvious 
that many of our cities are still experiencing 
difficulty, the belief that the potential exists 
for another round of violence and disruption in 
our cities must be questioned. Like our earlier 
experience with the Great Depression of 
1929—1933, we have learned a great deal about 
the management of urban crisis, especially since 
the long, hot summers of the sixties. Anti- 
cyclical grants, CETA and its predecessors, 
general revenue sharing, and such remnants of 
the Great Society programs as community 
development, urban action development grants, 
affirmative action, increased decentralization of 
community decision making—to mention but a 
few of the major efforts to help our cities—may 
not solve the urban crisis, but at least they have 
taken the edge off the despair and anger of 
those who are forced to continue to reside in 
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our urban ghettos. 

Furthermore, the pat scheme for the remedy 
of our urban ills suggested by the book, 
namely, a national urban policy to give direc- 
tion and coordination to the federal effort, may 
not be as essential as Tobin and other seem to 
indicate. No doubt coherence is needed, direc- 
tion is needed, but we have no evidence 
demonstrating that if these ingredients were 
supplied, our cities would be better off than 
they are today with our existing and perhaps 
scatterated approaches. But even if the nostrum 
of a national urban policy is accepted, one must 
wonder why neither Congress nor the president 
has adopted the idea, even though at times both 
have given lip service to it. Obviously, political 
realities have made national goal-making a 
hazardous enterprise. Since it is not attainable, 
one must accept the reality and work within its 
framework. 

Finally, while the book stresses the urban 
crisis, one must ask: whose crisis is at issue? Is 
it one that concerns large cities, small cities or 
all cities? The book’s generalizations seem to be 
derived from the problems of large urban areas, 
particularly the older cities of the Northeast 
and the Midwest. But the problems of these 
so-called frostbelt cities are quite different from 
those of the sunbelt where growth seems to be 
the order of the day. Again, do central cities 
with a population of under 500,000 have the 
same difficulties as those that are larger in 
population size? Is the age of a city, as well as 
its size and pattern of growth, related to the 
urban crisis? If so, then the nature of the 
“crisis? may (must?) vary according to the 
city’s characteristics, and, therefore, “the po- 
tential for another period of violence’? may be 
less for some cities and more for others. Thus 
the tendency to equate the ills of our large 
metropolitan centers with those of all our cities 
may be misleading. 

Despite these few caveats, however, I can 
recommend the book highly. There is much 
material that is extremely useful in it, the 
essays have a high level of excellence and, on 
the book is a careful and sober 
assessment of the present status of the central 
city. : 

BENJAMIN BAKER 
Rutgers University 
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The Social Gamble: Determining Acceptable 
Levels of Air Quality. By Richard J. Tobin. 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. 
Heath, 1979. Pp. xvi + 174. $17.00.) 


At first glance, Richard Tobin’s The Social 
Gamble appears to be just another implementa- 
tion study. It is an analysis of the Public Health 
Service and Environmental Protection Agency’s 
attempts to implement and enforce air quality 
standards pertaining to sulfur dioxide emis- 
sions. The focus here is upon stationary pollu- 
tion sources (i.e., power plants, steel mills, 
etc.), as opposed to automobile emissions. But 
the work is more than that. It is an investiga- 
tion of a particularly troublesome political 
problem: how does our government determine 
the acceptable level of risk to the public from 
the activities of a few, and then impose 
regulatory restrictions on them to protect the 
public’s welfare? More specifically, how does 
the government determine clean air standards 
without the benefit of adequate scientific data, 
and then impose pollution standards upon 
politically powerful industries? The answer 
given here is: “not very well.” 

The author’s conceptual approach to struc- 
turing his analysis is interesting, in that he 
begins with a discussion of the literature on 
public decision making which pertains to the 
determination of “‘acceptable risk,” and then 
considers important concepts in the growing 
body of research on regulation and implementa- 
tion. 

While risk assessment frames Tobin’s analysis 
of the legislative history of developing clean air 
standards, he uses concepts based on regulation 
and implementation research to analyze the 
administrative behavior of the Public Health 
Service and the EPA in implementing these 
standards. It is a study rich in insight of 
inter-agency relations, congressional oversight, 
and presidential leadership in environmental 
policy making. The study is classic “muddling 
through.” The EPA appears to be the embattled 
regulatory agency which, in its pursuit of the 
public interest, was hamstrung by the Congress, 
maligned by the states, ignored by presidents, 
abused by the OMB, and openly attacked by 
private industry. Unfortunately for the EPA, 
the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970, passed 
during the peak of the environmental ‘‘issue 
attention cycle,” had to be implemented during 
our first energy crisis. Apparently many people, 
including several presidents, have been willing 
to sacrifice a measure of the public’s health in 
order to perpetuate the myth of cheap energy. 

Moreover, Tobin makes another important 
point. The type of regulatory process initiated 
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by the EPA is substantially different from the 
regulatory practices traditionally analyzed by 
political scientists. Traditional regulation has 
been interpreted as market intervention, or the 
substitution of administrative for market deci- 
sion making. Contemporary environmental 
regulation can be viewed as what the author 
calls “social regulation,” because the objective 
is to alter individual and corporate behavior. A 
kind of large-scale behavior modification, if you 
will. As Lynton Caldwell noted early on, our 
democratic institutions and ideologies are poor- 
ly suited to assume this task. A weakness in this 
analysis, however, is the author’s omission of 
important works on environmental regulation 
and implementation by Sabatier, Thomas, Ball, 
and others. Tobin merely uses Bernstein’s coop- 
tation theory, which, as Sabatier pointed out, 
has shortcomings when applied to com 
temporary regulatory situations. 

However, the book is a useful case study of 
environmental standard setting and enforce- 
ment decision making and will probably be- 
come “the work” on sulfur dioxide pollution 
policy. It illuminates the political, administra- 
tive, and scientific problems inherent to en- 
vironmental regulation, the difficulties the fed- 
eral government has in making tradeoffs be- 
tween environmental and economic values. In 
the years to come, this type of decision making 
will become more and more salient (but just as 
difficult) as we as a nation enter an era of 
natural resource scarcity. It is on this basis that 
this book is recommended. 


TERRY D. EDGMON 
North Carolina State University 


Politics and Planning: A National Study of 
American Planners. By Michael Lee Vasu. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1979. Pp. xviii + 235. $17.00.) 


In Politics and Planning Michael Vasu states 
his objective is “‘to provide a profile of planners 
with respect to their perception of both the 
planning function and their role in it” (p. 6). 
Planning, Vasu argues, is essentially a political 
process that authoritatively allocates values (p. 
12). Despite the political importance of plans, 
the author feels that planners can exercise a 
great deal of discretion. Planning recommen- 
dations are based on the interaction of the 
planner’s personal values, the values of the 
planning profession, the planner’s expertise, 
and the situation. As a result, Vasu argues, a 
study of the opinions and beliefs of planners is 
an essential undertaking. 
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Politics and Planning is a report of a mail 
survey of 775 randomly selected members of 
the American Institute of Planners, the major 
professional organization. The two major types 
of questions concern planners’ attitudes about 
planning and planners’ general political atti- 
tudes. The latter attitudes are compared to 
responses from a national survey of the Ameri- 
can people. The two dominant hypotheses are 
that planners’ values are affected by their 
formal training as planners (an indicator of 
professional socialization) and employment by 
public versus private organizations (a situational 
variable), 

When examining planners’ views of their 
own profession, Vasu contrasts the data to 
classic planning values (environmental deter- 
minism, utopian vision, and political reform- 
ism), Vasu finds substantial variation among 
planners, with many of the planners rejecting 
classic values and endorsing those advocated by 
the advocacy-planning movement. A majority 
of planners accept the position that plans are 
not neutral. Despite this view, a majority also 
believe planning is a profession, that a theory of 
planning exists, and that a national planning 
agency is a good idea. Neither formal planning 
training nor public/private employment affects 
these attitudes. 

Planners, as Vasu predicts, do differ signifi- 
cantly from the American people. They are 
more liberal, more likely to be Democrats, and 
more likely to participate in political activities. 
These differences remain even with controls for 
education, income, or social status. 

When their views on traditional reformist 
issues are probed, planners are fairly divided. 
Little consensus exists on whether or not there 
is a solitary public interest, whether or not 
planners are good judges of the public interest, 
and whether or not citizen participation is 
representative. They do, however, generally 
endorse structural reforms for city government 
(e.g, city manager government, nonpartisan 
elections). i 

Vasu, in general, has provided a valuable 
book to students of professionalization. He has 
provided a solid data base on the beliefs and 
attitudes of planners. We need several similar 
studies to reveal the values of economists, 
lawyers, natural scientists, policy analysts, etc. 
so that scholars can probe the relationship of 
professional values to public policy. 


KENNETH J. MEIER 
University of Oklahoma 
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Speaking Truth to Power: The Art and Craft of 
Policy Analysis. By Aaron Wildavsky. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1979. Pp. xiv + 431. 
$13.95.) : 


Aaron Wildavsky’s latest book is about a 
career, his career as a teacher and practitioner 
of policy analysis. It is in essence an edited 
anthology with a single unifying purpose—to 
develop his view of the meaning and role of 
policy analysis. As it turns out, policy analysis 
cannot be given a single crisp definition. It is, 
says Wildavsky, “an applied subfield whose 
content cannot be determined by disciplinary 
boundaries but by whatever appears appropri- 
ate to the circumstances of the time and the 
nature of the problem.” As the subtitle of the 
book makes clear, it is an art and craft, rather 
than a discipline. 

Other writers have made this same point 
about the elusive nature of policy analysis. 
There does, however, seem to be a way out of 
this dilemma, and it is suggested in the very 
first paragraph of Wildavsky’s book. “I think of 
myself,” he says, “as a political economist.” 
Indeed, one might simply define policy analysis 
as applied political economy. Wildavsky’s treat- 
ment of the subject, including the 12-page 
appendix on “Principles for a Graduate School 
of Public Policy,” suggests that he might have 
made an even stronger case for blending the 
concepts and techniques of economic analysis 
with a thoroughgoing understanding of the 
institutional setting and politics of the problem 
area under analysis. 

For educational institutions, such as the 
Graduate School of Public Policy at Berkeley, 
that seek to impart this essential blend of 
economics and political science, Wildavsky’s 
book should be a basic text. It is a gold mine of 
insightful and provocative writing about the 
role of policy analysts, the kind of subjects 
they deal with, and the way they should 
practice their craft. The book deserves a special 
commendation for being highly readable, even 
fun to read. Wildavsky may make you angry, 
but he will never make you sleepy. 

Wildavsky being a charter incrementalist and 
an outspoken pluralist, it should be no surprise 
that both sets of ideas are strong thematic 
currents of his latest book. He describes the 
policy analyst’s role as one that should respect 
markets and federalism and recognize that 
policy analysis involves continuous accommo- 
dation and adjustment. Policy, says Wildavsky, 
should be thought of as a “temporary resting 
place,” not a “permanent cure.” 

For those who want some examples of 
policy analysis in action, Wildavsky provides 
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four chapters discussing specific policy prob- 
lems, Their titles alone are worth the price of 
admission—as, for example, “Doing Better and 
Feeling Worse: The Political Pathology of 
Health Policy.” My favorite chapter in this 
group is the chapter on education, “Learning 
from Education: If We’re Still Stuck with the 
Problems, Maybe We’re Taking the Wrong 
Exam.” The other two chapters in this section 
are on alternatives to the tax deduction for 
charitable contributions and the distribution of 
urban services, 

There is one issue which Wildavsky’s book 
wrestles with but never quite pins down—name- 
ly, the issue of whether the analyst should be 
an advocate, and, if so, to what degree. At one 
point he is quite explicit. “I have never been 
sympathetic to the view that facts and values, 
except as intellectual constructs, either are or 
ought to be kept separate.” It is proper—even 
necessary—for the analyst to be “persuasive,” 
says Wildavsky. And yet at other points, he 
seems to back away from urging an advocacy 
role for policy analysts, referring, for example, 
to “the danger that interest will overwhelm 
intellect.” Continuing, he states, “My conclu- 
sion is that policy analysis makes more sense as 
an aid to (rather than substitute for) the 
politics of social interaction.” The book could 
be clearer on this point, perhaps helping gradu- 
ates of Berkeley and other public policy schools 
to sort out the conditions, although they are 
never very clear, where one is employed pri- 
marily as an expert “on tap,” as opposed to 
positions where his or her role is essentially that 
of a policy maker “on top.” The reader may 
not find a satisfactory resolution of this prob- 
lem, but there are soaring discussions of many 
other problems that come to conclusions in a 
firm, clear, useful manner, making this book an 
essential library acquisition for policy crafts- 
people, a kind of Joy of Cooking for domestic 
policy. 


RICHARD P. NATHAN 
Princeton University 


The Declining Significance of Race: Blacks and 
Changing American Institutions. By William 
Julius Wilson. (Chicago: University of Chica- 
go Press, 1978. Pp. xii + 204. $12.50.) 


This is an incisive and impressive analysis of 
the role of race and class in American society 
and their impact on race relations. The author 
finds that there have been three major historic 
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stages of black-white contact in the United 
States: the antebellum era of slavery, charac- 
terized by the plantation economy and racial- 
caste oppression; the period between the Civil 
War and the New Deal era, characterized by 
industrial expansion, class conflict, and racial 
oppression; and the post-World War II era, 
marked by progressive transition from racial 
inequalities to class inequalities. 

Wilson believes that in the present, modern 
industrial stage, there have been fundamental 
changes in traditional patterns of race rela- 
tions—especially in the labor market. Conse- 
quently, the opportunities, success, and upward 
mobility of individual blacks are determined 
now much more by economic class position 
than by race. Thus “a preoccupation with racial 
conflict,” he says, “obscures fundamental prob- 
lems that derive from the intersection of class 
with race” (p. ix). He argues that the basis of 
racial strife in the industrial sector has been 
eroded by economic and political changes 
calculated “to mediate or resolve class and 
racial conflicts grounded in the social relations 
of production” (p. 88). 

Specifically, the economic changes include 
the decentralization of business, shifts from 
goods-producing to service-producing indus- 
tries, expansion of corporate and government 
sectors, rise of a segmented labor market, 
entrance of black workers into more liberal 
labor unions, increasing technology and auto- 
mation. Political changes include enactment of 
laws protecting unions and the establishment of 
affirmative action programs. These develop- 
ments, he concludes, have led to the emergence 
of an essentially bifurcated black class struc- 
ture: a burgeoning middle class of talented, 
educated blacks who benefit from the expand- 
ing corporate and government sectors, and a 
large black under-class increasingly concen- 
trated in unskilled, low-paying, dead-end jobs. 

Expansion of the government and corporate 
sectors has created many upper-level jobs for 
qualified black and white workers, and this has 
reduced job competition markedly and mini- 
mized racial friction. While lack of white 
competition for the low-paying jobs has re- 
sulted in little job-regulated strife between 
lower-class black and white workers, Wilson 
does not claim that racial conflict in the United 
States has ended, but rather than the basis of 
conflict has shifted from the economic—job-re- 
lated—sector to the sociopolitical sector—over 
housing, control of community schools, recrea- 
tional facilities and, at times, of city govern- 
ment. These are areas of conflict between those 
blacks and whites who have inherited the 
central city after extensive suburban flight. 
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Assessing this development, he explains that 
“A new set of obstacles has emerged from basic 
structural shifts in the economy. These obsta- 
cles are therefore impersonal-but may prove to 


be even more formidable for certain segments . 


of the black population” (p. 1)—the one-third 
of blacks who form the under-class. 

While Wilson recognizes that sharp class 
divisions between blacks exist, and appear to be 
deepening, he does not speculate on the future 
consequences of what has been called a 
“schism” among black Americans. He points 
out that the economic gap between the black 
poor and more affluent blacks led to a shift, 
after the urban riots of the late 1960s, from the 
middle-class oriented civil rights movement of 
the early sixties to a concern for ending the 
cycle of poverty, unemployment, and inade- 
quate education. The politicalization of lower- 
class blacks led to a “new mobilization of 
political power” (p. 88) which, in turn, forced 
middle-class black politicians to address more 
vigorously the problems of their constituen- 
cies—the ghettos. 

This well-written volume makes a solid 
contribution to the proliferating literature on 
race and class in the black experience. It is a 
brilliant distillation of persuasive reasoning 
from a wide array of sources and deserves 
careful examination by serious students. Wil- 
son’s scholarly presentation makes clear the 
factual existence of the black middle class and a 
depressed but increasingly politicized black 
under-class. The questions are: how the latter 
will perceive and react to its deteriorating 
position; whether the former will recognize and 
act upon a sense of racial responsibility; and 
whether the emerging feeling of black aware- 
ness, social consciousness, and racial pride in 
both groups are strong enough to bridge the 
class gap and provide guidance in addressing the 
insistent problems of all black Americans. 


ROBERT E. MARTIN 
Howard University 


Shattered Peace: The Origins of the Cold War 
and the National Security State. By Daniel 
Yergin. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1977. Pp. x + 526. $15.00, cloth; 
$5.95, paper.) 


In the vast library of books on American 
foreign policy, the largest and richest body of 
literature is devoted to the origins of the cold 
war. Authors have sought to allocate blame to 
the Russians, or to the Americans, or to both, 
or to chance or fate. At a deeper level, they 
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have sought for explanations in the nature of a 
bipolar international system, in the ideologies 
of liberalism and communism, in the dynamics 


. of democratic and totalitarian political systems, 


in the expansionism of the American capitalist 
economy, in bureaucratic interests, or in the 
personal background and individual psychology 
of leading policy makers. Today, nearly two 
generations after the beginning of the cold war, 
there is still no definitive interpretation of its 
origins, nor is there likely to be one. Rather, 
the continuing and perennial ebb and flow in 
Soviet-American relations, the oscillation be- 
tween periods of accommodation and confron- 
tation, of detente and renewed cold war, will be 
reflected in a continuing ebb and flow among 
the various and conflicting explanations of 
what happened long ago in the 1940s. 

Daniel Yergin’s Shattered Peace, written 
with grace, lucidity, and wit, contains a little of 
each of these explanations. Some readers will 
thus see it as a wise and balanced integration of 
them; others will see it as an eclectic mish- 
mash, a good story but a poor theory. 

Yergin believes that it was inevitable that 
there would be some degree of confrontation 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union after the Second World War, but that it 
was not inevitable that there would be a cold 
war, with the resulting militarization: of Ameri- 
can foreign policy and the rise of what he calls 
“the national security state.” Rather, for Yer- 
gin, the origins of the cold war lie in a 
particular set of ideas about the Soviet Union, 
which were adopted by American leaders in 
1945—1946 and which saw Soviet foreign 
policy to be propelled toward consistent expan- 
sionism by communist ideology and totalitari- 
an politics. Yergin calls this set of ideas, “the 
Riga axioms” (after the capital of Latvia, from 
which a small corps of American foreign of- 
ficers like George Kennan observed the Soviet 
Union before the U.S. recognized it in 1933). 
He contrasts this set with another, “the Yalta 
axioms,” which were held by Roosevelt and a 
few advisors and which saw the Soviet Union as 
being a great power rather like other great 
powers, a nation which would have important 
differences and disagreements with the U.S. but 
one with which the U.S. could negotiate. The 
death of Roosevelt in April 1945 suddenly 
removed the main support for the Yalta axi- 
oms, and Truman, inexperienced and unknowl- 
edgeable in foreign affairs, relied heavily upon 
the advice of the traditional foreign policy 
bureaucracy, which adhered to the Riga axi- 
oms. U.S. policy makers thus turned toward 
confrontation rather than negotiation with the 
Soviet Union (confrontations accentuated by 
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Stalin’s own Marxian axioms about the U.S.). 
These confrontations in turn led to the devel- 
opment of what Yergin calls the two “com- 
manding ideas” of anti-communism and nation- 
al security and then to the policy of contain- 
ment and to the rise of the military and the 
decline of diplomacy in the conduct of U.S. 
foreign policy. By 1948, Europe was divided 
and polarized, the cold war was institution- 
alized, and there was no turning back. | 

Why did U.S. policy makers accept and 
apply the Riga axioms so readily? Yergin 
focuses on the personal background of govern- 
ment officials and on particular bureaucratic 
interests. Among the major strengths of the 
book are the always interesting and often 
elegant and amusing portraits of the major 
figures of the time. Insofar as the book has a 
theoretical perspective, it is closest to the 
psychological and the bureaucratic politics mo- 
dels of American foreign policy. 

Conversely, the book does not say very 
much about the role of American electoral 
politics or of economic interests. Yergin does 
discuss, however, the role of right-wing Repub- 
licans in promoting anti-communism and the 
role of the American aerospace industry in 
bringing about the national security state. 

Like most psychological and bureaucratic 
interpretations, Yergin emphasizes mispercep- 
tions, accidents, confusion, and inadvertence 
among policy makers. He is at pains to deny 
that either the Americans or the Russians 
planned particular outcomes (although some of 
his evidence could be easily used to argue that 
they did). And he carries this line of thought a 
step further. He believes that when leaders 
become convinced that the other side is com- 
mitted to a plan of expansion, this conviction 
eliminates the possibility of diplomacy. 

One of the most compelling and poignant 
sections of the book deals with U.S. policy 
toward Czechoslovakia in the year before the 
Communist coup of February 1948. Yergin is 
persuasive in arguing that a more subtle and 
supple U.S. diplomacy could have preserved 
substantial liberties and democracy in Czecho- 
slovakia, but that U.S. policy makers had 
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already written the country off to the Soviets. 
In short, the Czechs and Slovaks were in large 
measure victims of an American self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

Most political scientists will find Yergin’s 
interpretation of the origins of the cold war 
congenial if not very original. Its theoretical 
implications are pluralist rather than statist 
(belief in the state as a unitary rational actor) 
or Marxist. Its political implications are liberal 
(the mistakes and misperceptions of particular 
policy makers can be corrected the next time 
around with new policy makers) rather than 
conservative (we must increase our defenses 
against Soviet expansionism) or radical (we 
must alter something fundamental in American 
society). And, indeed, when Yergin was writing 
in the mid-1970s, the Riga axioms seemed to 
have been largely abandoned among policy 
makers, and detente or the Yalta axioms 
seemed to have been widely accepted. 

In 1980, however, there seems to have been 
a second coming of the Riga axioms among 
American leaders. How can this be explained? 
Perhaps a few years hence, another young 
historian will write a book about the origins of 
the Second Cold War, titled Shattered Detente, 
which will explain the sad turn of events by the 
sudden departure of the main supporter of 
detente, Henry Kissinger, and by the fact that 
Jimmy Carter, neither experienced nor knowl- 
edgeable in foreign affairs, relied heavily upon 
the advice of his national security advisor, 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, whose anti-Sovietism was 
accentuated by his Polish background, and 
upon the advice of the traditional foreign 
policy bureaucracy, which adhered to the old 
cold-war conventional wisdom. For there will 
always be people who will want to find the 
origins of their own particular time of troubles 
in accidents and chance, in the mistakes and 
misperceptions of well-intentioned persons, ra- 
ther than in some deeper and more funda- 
mental cause which seems to recur again and 
again. 

JAMES R. KURTH 
Swarthmore College 
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Communism and Political Systems in Western 
Europe. Edited by David E. Albright: (Boul- 
der, Colo.: Westview Press, 1979. Pp. xx + 
379. $21.00.) 


This compendium of recent studies of West- 
ern European Communist parties was compiled 
by David E. Albright, editor of Problems of 
Communism, It is a useful book (especially 
since most of the information it contains is 
quite current), although most of its chapters are 
descriptive rather than analytical and, as in all 
edited volumes, their quality is somewhat un- 
even. 

In an introductory chapter, Albright pre- 
sents a comprehensive survey of the present 
status of over two dozen Communist parties in 
Western Europe, ranging in size from the Italian 
Communist party to seemingly insignificant 
Maoist splinter groups. He systematically as- 
sesses them according to their “images” or 
self-identifications, their basic strategies and 
their “opportunities” (i.e., the socioeconomic 
and political contexts within which they op- 
erate). This chapter conveys the diversity of 
these parties, and (like the other chapters in 
this book, but unlike many of those in the 
recent volume on Italian Eurocommunism edit- 
ed by Austin Ranney and Giovanni Sartori) 


‘avoids cold-war polemics. Albright concludes 


that “the mix of opportunities, self-identifica- 
tions and strategy differs so much from Com- 
munist party to Communist party in Western 
Europe that the role of each party in its 
individual political system is to a substantial 
degree unique” (p. 29). The most important of 
these distinctions separates the “‘autonomist, 
revisionist” parties (those of Italy, France, San 
Marino, Spain, Great Britain and Sweden) from 
“orthodox communist parties” (a category 
which includes the parties of Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, West Germany, Ireland, Luxem- 
bourg, Portugal, Malta and Switzerland). Given 
the scope of this survey, it is unavoidably 
somewhat superficial, but it is valuable, none- 
theless. 

The next eight chapters present more in- 
depth studies of several of these parties—those 
of Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland and 
Great Britain—and the book concludes with a 
study of the doctrinal disputes which erupted 
at the 1976 European Conference of Com- 
munist Parties. The best of these chapters were 
written by Trond Gilberg and Giacomo Sani. 

Gilberg’s well-written piece is a comparative 


study of Nordic communist parties. One of 
them (that of Iceland) is among the most 
successful of West European communist parties, 
while the principal communist parties of Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden have met with 
consistently lower levels of electoral support or 
have declined precipitously in recent years. 
Among those factors which Gilberg regards as 
most important in explaining these differences 
are a party’s ability to avoid internal schisms, 
and to seize upon popular issues and create for 
itself a national (if not nationalist) identity 
separate from (indeed, as distant as possible 
from) that of the CPSU. 

Giacomo Sani’s fine chapter is a comprehen- 
sive but succinct assessment of the substantially 
enhanced role in Italian politics played by the 
PCI since 1975. He summarizes the principal 
features of Berlinguer’s “historic compromise” 
strategy, attempts to explain the steady in- 
crease in electoral support for the party in the 
mid-1970s and its more prominent position 
within Italian government institutions, and pre- 
sents an initial assessment of the consequences 
of that more active governmental role. The 
PCI’s recent steps out of “the ghetto of 
permanent opposition,” he argues, can be ex- 
plained as a product of several social and 
political changes: (1) the more moderate public 
stands taken by the PCI elite; (2) the increased 
volume and neutrality of media coverage of the 
party; (3) a decline in hostility towards the PCI 
on the part of non-communist political elites; 
(4) substantial demographic turnover which has 
progressively reduced the proportion of the 
electorate holding anti-communist attitudes; (5) 
a complex of social changes (including the 
secularization of Italian society (which have 
tended to “break down the ties between indivi- 
duals and their traditional political subcultures, 
rendering them open to new political appeals” 
(p. 62); and (6) the image of administrative and 
governmental efficiency which has resulted 
from the party’s long-term experiences in local 
government bodies, The consequences of the 
PCI’s increased role include the party’s growing 
legitimacy as a democratic institution, and an 
increase in its prestige, access to patronage and 
influence over legislation. 

The remaining chapters are almost exclusive- 
ly descriptive and, largely for that reason, not 
wholly satisfying. A discussion of the two 
contributions by Eusebio Mujal-Leon is illustra- 
tive. Mujal’s chapters are accounts of the 
behavior of the Spanish and Portuguese Com- 
munist parties during the recent transitions 
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from authoritarian to democratic regimes. 
Given the paucity of published English-language 
studies of contemporary Iberian politics, they 
constitute a valuable contribution to this grow- 
ing field. Both studies, however, focus almost 
exclusively upon the short-term tactical maneu- 
vers of the PCE and PCP. Mujal does not 
attempt a systematic explanation of why these 
parties have behaved so differently in recent 
years—with the PCP heavily relying upon the 
“dynamics of force” in its attempts to seize 
power, while the PCE has played a constructive 
role in founding and stabilizing a new democra- 
tic regime—but he implies that these tactical 
differences were merely responses to the dif- 
ferent political contexts of the Spanish and 
Portuguese transitions. It would have been 
preferable if Mujal had more rigorously ex- 
amined this contention and weighed it against 
alternative factors, such as the basic ideological 
stands of the two parties. Instead, one comes 
away from these useful but entirely descriptive 
chronologies with little appreciation of the 
significant differences between these two Iberi- 
an Communist parties, 


RICHARD GUNTHER 
Ohio State University 


Comparing Public Policies: New Concepts and 
Methods. Edited by Douglas E. Ashford. 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1978. Pp. 256. $17.50; cloth; $7.50, paper.) 


The essays in this, the fourth volume in a 
“Politics and Public Policy” series published by 
Sage, reflect both the eclecticism and the 
provocativeness which currently characterize 
the comparative study of public policy. This 
eclecticism is to be expected. The use of 
comparison in political science has always 
involved disagreement and diversity; the study 
of policy, even when not conducted compara- 
tively, exhibits much of the same diversity. The 
essays thus reflect the two traditions they 
represent. The essays are also provocative. 
Readers should not approach the book hoping 
to get an overall view of what comparative 
policy studies are up to or should be up to. 
They can get from it some idea of the ap- 
proaches of prominent and thoughtful analysts 
regarding what should be compared and how. 

As already implied, the essays cover an 
extremely broad range. To give the book some 
focus, the editor has sensibly grouped the 
essays around four major themes—the logic of 
comparison, institutions and comparison, eco- 
nomic theory and comparison, and, finally, the 
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concept of policy as the determinant of poli- 
tics. These themes give an idea of the different 
angles from which the authors approach the 
comparison of public policies. Even within each 
category,. however, the essays are disparate. 
Nonetheless, most of the essays are stimulating 
enough to offset with originality this lack of 
continuity. 

One major question asked by several authors 
concerns which variables or dimensions should 
be examined in comparing policies. Ashford, 
interested in “how states pursue similar objec- 
tives by very different means” (p. 90), argues 
that the study of institutional arrangements 
surrounding policy will give us insights into the 
nature of the modern democratic state. Heisler 
and Peters emphasize the importance of includ- 
ing the dimensions of time and multiplicity in 
levels of government in the comparison of 
policy. Lowi, beginning from the perspective 
that “politics cause politics,’ considers the 
impact of policies upon bureaucratic structures, 
calling for a “fusion of public law, public 
administration, and political behavior” in the 
comparative study of public policies. Friedland, 
Piven, and Alford convincingly argue that stu- 
dying the relationship between institutions con- 
cerned with economic growth, institutions con- 
cerned with political integration, and popular 
political participation gives us important in- 
sights into the nature of the modern capitalist 
state at various stages of evolution. 

Charles Anderson asks different questions. 
In fact, he raises a cluster of difficult issues in 
what is probably the most trenchant essay in 
the volume. The basis of Anderson’s argument 
is that policy is intrinsically normative. He 
therefore argues that “a normative element” is 
“at the very heart of any effort to develop a 
systematic, comparative study of public policy” 
(p. 20). He further points out that “normative 
analysis has an analytic rigor of its own”—a 
tigor which is not known, or learned by, most 
empirically oriented policy analysts (p. 21). 
Such analysts consequently use normative eval- 
uation with a casualness and crudity which they 
would never accept in the empirical aspects of 
their work. 

Anderson therefore argues that policy ana- 
lysts must be much more precise in defining 
exactly what they are doing: 


My plea is not that students of comparative 
policy eschew social criticism, but that we 
clearly distinguish this question from assess- 
ment of the performance of a polity or govern- 
ment. It is one thing to render a judgment on a 
regime on the grounds that it failed to do what 
it set out to do, and quite another to rate it 
against some universal norm of political 
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achievement. The first strikes me as closer to 
the aim of an empirically based, comparative 
study of public policy. The second seems to 
derive from the activity of normative political 

_ theory. Both, I am arguing, are appropriate to 
the agenda of comparative policy studies as 
long as we are clear about their implications (p. 
30). 


Anderson here makes a point to which most 
political: scientists are not sensitive: normative 
analysis has its own “canons of procedure and 
standards of enquiry.” Good policy analysis 
should recognize this fact, especially when such 
analysis is consciously evaluative. 

Since Anderson’s essay is both complex and 
important, it is impossible to do it justice here. 
There is much I would argue with Anderson 
about; but his is a bold attempt to make policy 
analysts ask themselves questions which they 
would generally rather avoid. For there is no 
question that their enterprise would become 
both more complex and more disciplined—as 
well as intellectually more demanding—if An- 
derson were heeded. f 

In sum, the contributors to this volume 
argue for various assumptions, methodologies, 
models, units of analysis, and steps toward 
theory formation. They also, however, lack 
precision. The term “policy” is used in an 
almost casual way by nearly all the authors 
(Lowi is the major exception). Contributors 
seem to assume that political scientists know 
what they mean when they write about “‘poli- 
cy” and that such agreement is based upon 
explicit analysis (or at least definition) rather 
than intuition. I would argue with both assump- 
tions, for the term “policy” is often used very 
loosely in studies focusing on the United States, 
To use it in the same way in a comparative 
context seems certain to multiply the ambigui- 
ties geometrically. This volume does not help us 
in thinking about how to avoid that particular 
pitfall. In other ways, however, the authors do 
stimulate our thinking in ways that are likely to 
be productive for the comparative study of 
public “policy.” 


ALBERTA SBRAGIA 
University of Pittsburgh 


Political Attitudes in Venezuela: Societal Cleav- 
ages and Political Opinion. By Enrique A. 
Baloyra and John D. Martz. (Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1979. Pp. xix + 300. 
$19.95.) 


Political Attitudes in Venezuela: Societal 
Cleavages and Political Opinion develops an 
exhaustive portrait of the Venezuelan elec- 
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torate of 1973. In their effort to write a 
preliminary statement relating a society’s major 
social and cultural cleavages to its mass political 
attitudes, Enrique Baloyra and John Martz 
present a most thorough and provocative review 
of the literature on social class, cultural plural- 
ism, ideology and partisanship. This 1979 vol- 
ume can be considered a sequel or companion 
to a 1976 publication by the same authors 
entitled, Electoral Mobilization and Public 
Opinion: The Venezuelan Campaign of 1973 
(North Carolina, 1976). In their 1976 book, 
Baloyra and Martz probed the significance of 
the electoral process in Venezuela, focusing on 
the behavior of the political parties as they 
competed for popular support in the 1973 
campaign. i 

This pioneering work applies quantitative 
social science methodology to the study of 
political attitudes in one of the Third World’s 
few functioning democracies. The authors’ 
analyses of the results of a fall 1973 survey of 
over 1,500 adult Venezuelans forms the core of 
the book. Fortunately, the questionnaire used 
in this survey was reproduced in its entirety 
along with the response frequency of each item. 
This enables readers to draw their own conclu- 
sions regarding the raw data of the study. 

With regard to their analyses of the social- 
class context of political opinion and behavior, 
the authors found little support in the Venezu- 
elan data for the notion of working-class 
authoritarianism or of a supposed working-class 
and low-status group indifference to the fate of 
democratic institutions. Those individuals iden- 
tified in the survey as “working-class” tended 
to express higher levels of support for the rules 
of the democratic game than did their middle- 
class compatriots. Given the.existence of com- 
pulsory suffrage and the “‘populist’’ nature of 
Venezuela’s political parties, “poor” and 
**working-class” participation in elections 
equaled that of high-status individuals. Perhaps, 
due to their greater “dependence on the Patron 
state” (p. 54) for their welfare, the “poor” also 
tended to be more active in the political parties 
than were the high-status groups. However, 
these loyal, low-status partisan activists ex- 
pressed less personal political efficacy and more 
discontent with the performance of “‘their” 
democracy than their “less loyal” middle-class 
compatriots. 

In their analysis of the cultural dimension, 
Baloyra and Martz found regionalism to be a 
declining factor in public opinion, although 
they found a significant regional variation in 
the distribution of practicing Catholics in Vene- 
zuela. Their chapter on the “ideological connec- 
tion” was most stimulating although less con- 
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vincing than those on social class and cultural 
pluralism. The difficulty lies in the nature of 
the beast they tried to tame. For example, in 
Venezuela, individual ideological leanings ap- 
parently are not a critical factor in determining 
party affiliation or voting. The militants in 
Venezuela’s two clearly identifiable left-wing 
parties were an exception to the rule, but these 
two parties received a bare 10 percent of the 
legislative vote that year compared to the 75 
percent received by the two principal “popu- 
list” parties, Democratic Action (AD) and the 
Social Christian (COPED. The authors also 
acknowledge, citing a comparable Chilean stu- 


‘dy, that distinct elements of a public’s belief 


system may not necessarily hang together. 
“Shifts in the preferences of the Chilean elec- 
torate toward leftist parties were not ac- 
companied by increases in the ... left orienta- 
tion of Chilean public opinion”? (p. 122). In 
addition, while “communism” was overwhelm- 
ingly rejected by the 1973 sample, primarily 
because of its association with the Cuban-in- 
spired violence of the 1960s, “socialism” was 
favored over “capitalism” by a margin of two 
to one. 

The authors face similar conceptual difficul- 
ties in their chapter on partisanship in Vene- 
zuela. The concluding chapter concedes that 
their “evidence projects a rather complex and 
at times contradictory profile of the Vene- 
zuelan electorate” (p. 185). The authors might 
have been able to probe beyond these surface 
contradictions had they presented a more 
thorough and less tentative analysis of Vene- 
zuela’s political party system. In one part of the 
book, they seem to accept the “clientelist 
nature of the major political parties” (p. 54). In 
their chapters on the ideological connection 
and partisanship, however, they imply a more 
programmatic and even ideological basis for the 
party system. One should not be too hard on 
either the authors or their Venezuelan sample. 
The contemporary Venezuelan democratic ex- 
periment commenced in 1958 and was a mere 
15 years old in 1973. Party organizations in 
Venezuela are still quite unsettled. In addition, 
the Venezuelans surveyed for the purposes of 
this book were profoundly affected by the 
September 1973 Chilean coup and may have 
been in no mood to be totally consistent in 
their ideology and party leanings. 

The Venezuelan political situation in 1979 is 
considerably different from that portrayed in 
this book. Democratic Action, the “populist”? 
political party which had apparently regained 
its electoral hegemony in 1973, lost the presi- 
dency in the 1978 elections. In the June 1979 
municipal elections, its decline continued as the 
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party won only 30 percent of the vote. On the 
other hand, an invigorated and at least tem- 
porarily united leftist front doubled its vote in 
the June 1979 elections. The left, which was 
relatively insignificant in the 1973 portrait of 
the electorate, gained 20 percent of the vote in 
June 1979, and may be on its way to becoming 
a balance-of-power, third force in Venezuela’s 
ongoing democratic experiment. 

The findings of this book had a predictive 
ability regarding the electoral decline of Dem- 
ocratic Action in 1978 and. 1979. The loyal, 
partisan active Venezuelan poor wanted more 
from their democracy than a piece of the 
patronage action. While rejecting a violent 
transformation of Venezuelan society (the Cu- 
ban case) and quite concerned about the risks 
of the politics of class confrontation (the 
Chilean case), the Venezuelan electorate in 
1973, according to Baloyra and Martz, sought 
an active government leadership and was willing 
to make reasonable sacrifices for the sake of 
development and democracy. In 1973, it over- 
whelmingly restored Democratic Action to 
power in the hope that the grand old “popu- 
list”? “party of the people” would carry through 
its historical mission. 

Prospective readers who lack prior acquain- 
tance with Venezuelan affairs might find the 
book difficult. For a specialist in Venezuela, 
this book is a delight. 


DAVID EUGENE BLANK 
University of Louisville 


The Old Social Classes and the Revolutionary 
Movements in Iraq: A Study of Iraq’s Old 
Landed and Commercial Classes and of its 
Communists, Ba’thists, and Free Officers. By 
Hanna Batatu. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1979. Pp. xxiv + 1283. 
$75.00.) 


Iraq is one of the most understudied coun- 
tries in the Third World. Iraqi political patterns 
have long been a mystery to outsiders who have 
been forced to interpret events in that country 
largely through uninformed and distorted re- 
ports sporadically presented by the mass media. 
The rare scholarly writings about the Iraqi 
political system have tended to be traditional 
descriptive expositions or more modern 
analyses focusing on a few key political person- 
alities and elite members. This famine of 
understanding is partly explained by the nature 
of the society itself. Observing Iraqi political 
processes can be likened to trying to view a 
constantly moving mosaic through a shaking 
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kalaidoscope. In Iraq, ethnic, religions, class, 
personal, regional, and ideological coalitions are 
in a constant state of both formation and 
division. Few political scientists have been 
willing to tackle the complex task of explaining 
such a system. Indeed, very few have the 
linguistic and research tools to do so. 

Against a backdrop of relative ignorance, the 
appearance of a 1283-page volume devoted 
entirely to the analysis of Iraqi political pat- 
terns is a major intellectual happening. Hanna 
Batatu’s study is in fact three books. The first is 
essentially a study of the Iraqi upper class 
during the monarchical period (1921—1958). 
The second book is an analysis of the origins 
and development of the communist movement 
in Iraq. The final book discusses the interaction 
between the competing ideological groups 
focusing especially upon the Free Officers’ 
movement. This concluding section of the 
volume brings the entire analysis surprisingly 
up-to-date. Batatu’s overall analysis rests on an 
enormous storehouse of data gathered over the 
years from sources as rich and varied as the 
secret records of the Iraqi Directorate General 
of Internal Security along with personal inter- 
views with many of the leading actors on the 
Iraqi political stage. 

Batatu uses a class approach to the study of 
politics. The conceptual and theoretical under- 
pinnings of this exercise are somewhat shaky 
and at times inconsistently applied. However, 
this is not a serious disadvantage, since the 
rather loose nature of the approach enables him 
to also focus in detail upon other critical social 
units such as personalities, families, and ethnic 
groups. In the end, the theoretical orientation is 
a decided emphasis upon social structure. Such 
an approach carries two major advantages 
which in the end enable this enormous volume 
to transcend its potential existence as a descrip- 
tive political dictionary or handbook. First, the 
focus is on the essence of politics and is not 
misplaced upon such externalities as voting 
behavior, formal-legal frameworks, and political 
attitudes described in a social vacuum. Batatu 
seldom strays far from discussion of the strug- 
gle for power and authority as manifested in his 
case study. Secondly, by constantly drawing 
relationships among individuals, groups, and 
classes, he is engaged in analysis and explana- 
tion rather than straight description and enu- 
meration. In fact, the book is filled with 
hypotheses and explanatory theoretical state- 
ments at the middle level. 

Among the major hypotheses are the follow- 
ing: Social transformation and political change 
in Iraq have been infiuenced most deeply by 
changes in the international economic market 
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and the shifts in world industrial patterns. The 
extreme concentration of wealth at the very 
apex of the Iraqi social system during the 
monarchical period contributed to the violent 
and radical nature of opposition politics that 
mark the Iraqi political process to this very day. 
Iraq has long experienced a trend which has 
gradually disassociated the possession of pro- 
perty from political power. In the last two 
decades, the government has expanded deeply 
into the lives of the people. Simultaneously, 
there has been a dramatic proportional expan- 
sion in the size of the Iraqi middle classes. 
Despite this, the Iraqi government has yet to 
successfully mold the numerous disparate 
groups and classes into an integrated and 
working whole. In Batatu’s own words, the 
success of any contemporary regime rests on 
“the necessity of binding the peasants to the 
townsmen and the Shi’is to the Sunnis; and 
creating mutually advantageous relations be- 
tween the Kurds and the Arabs; and, at the 
same time, raising qualitatively the standard of 
living of the mass of Iraqis. . .” (p. 1133). 

The Old Social Classes is not an easy book to 
read. It will never stand accused of tightly-knit 
argumentation or compact, rigorous analysis. It 
is extremely repetitious as the same facts are 
marshaled constantly to support a slightly 
different generalization within a slightly dif- 
ferent intellectual context. The somewhat ram- 
bling nature of the study is established already 
on p. 6 where the author manages to churn out 
a 111-word sentence. But Batatu is not unaware 
of this general problem, as he frankly states 
early in his preface: ‘Perhaps the exposition 
lapses here and there into minutiae or verges on 
a scholarly overkill” (p. xxi). And he then asks 
for the understanding of “the patient reader.” 
This is a book worth being patient about. 


JAMES A. BILL 
University of Texas, Austin 


Biographical Dictionary of Modern British Rad- 
icals: Vol. 1, 1770—1830. Edited by Joseph 
O. Baylen and Norbert J. Grossman. (Atlan- 
tic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1979. 
Pp. 565. $91.00.) 


This reference work contains over 200 bi- 
ographies of “radicals” written by 89 contribu- 
tors drawn mainly from U.S. and British univer- 
sity faculties. The editors contributed also a 
brief introductory essay on the origins and 
development of radicalism during the period. 
They define radicalism broadly as “a state of 
mind, a sense of moral outrage against privilege, 
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waste and abuse of power ... sympathetic to 
change, impatient of argument based on custom 
and tradition” (p. 5). Thus, they include not 
only Bentham, Owen, and Paine, as would be 
expected, but also Blake, Shelley, and Southey. 
Blake, in fact, gets more space than either 
Cobbett or Ricardo. Surprisingly, however, 
Wilberforce is omitted. While the entries do not 
follow a standardized format, each typically 
includes an account of the main events in the 
individual’s life, a summary of his (only five of 
those included are women) views, and an 
assessment of his significance or contribution. 
Also listed are major writings by and about 
him. For those beginning work on this period’s 
politics, this volume doubtless will be an 
informative source, especially since the editors 
have endeavored in this volume to include 
people who typically do not appear in other 
similar standard biographical dictionaries. For 
those already conversant with the period, the 
bibliographic information may well be the 
volume’s most useful feature. 


JORGEN S. RASMUSSEN 
Towa State University 


Constitutionalism in Asia: Asian Views of the 
American Influence. Edited by Lawrence 
Ward Beer. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1979. Pp. x + 210. $18.75.) 


A bicentennial program conducted in 1976 
by the Committee on Asian Law, a committee 
of the Association for Asian Studies, brought to 
this country a number of eminent Asian jurists 
and scholars for a series of seminars and public 
meetings. Each has contributed to this symposi- 
um on American influence on constitutional 
development in his country. The result, if 
neither a skyrocket nor a sparkler (presumably 
appropriate imagery for a bicentennial occa- 
sion), does provide a couple of cheers for 
American constitutionalism. 

What has been the extent and nature of the 
influence of the American constitution in en- 
vironments quite unlike that in which it origin- 
ated and developed? In the case of the Philip- 
pines, the influence has been direct and exten- 
sive, for understandable reasons. Supreme 
Court Justice Enrique Fernando stresses that 
such concepts as judicial review and a bill of 
rights were implanted early and inevitably 
found their way into the constitutions of 1935 
and 1973. On the other hand, S. Jayakuma 
asserts there has been no direct American 
influence on constitutional formation and de- 
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velopment in Singapore. Japan represents a 
special case, given the nature of American 
influence on the formation of the postwar 
constitution, but Nobushige Ukai confines him- 
self to a consideration of the role of judicial 
review and the approach of the Supreme Court 
in individual rights cases. In the most extensive 
contribution, P. K. Tripathi gives a detailed 
account of the impact of American conceptions 
of judicial review and fundamental rights on the 
drafting of the Indian constitution with particu- 
lar attention to the role of B. N. Rau, adviser to 
the Indian Constituent Assembly, who con- 
sulted widely with American jurists. Contribu- 
tors from other countries (Bangladesh, the 
Republic of China, Indonesia, Malaysia) do not 
establish strong lines of influence though some 
general similarities are pointed out. Of these 
latter essays, the one by president of the 
Federal Court of Malaysia is particularly recom- 
mended for its welcome flashes of wit. 

While the influence of fundamental rights is 
frequently cited, a number of contributors are 
critical of certain aspects of the American 
conception of them. They note that their own 
constitutions give greater stress to economic 
and social rights, that individual property rights 
need to be restricted in the interests of eco- 
nomic justice, that the welfare of society 
occasionally requires limitation on the freedom 
of expression. In short, many would strike a 
different balance between societal and individu- 
al concerns, Some are critical of the rigid nature 
of the American doctrine of separation of 
church and state. American principles of fed- 
eralism, separation of powers, presidential gov- 
ernment (with one or two exceptions), have 
had virtually no impact. In these areas, the 
colonial experience has been the more salient 
factor. 

Constitutionalism is nowhere specifically de- 
fined, but from context, the contributors 
would seem to regard supremacy of constitu- 
tional law, judicial review, and fundamental 
rights as the critical elements. The approach, in 
other words, is legalistic. This is hardly surpris- 
ing given their background, but the reader 
should not expect to find a discussion of social, 
political, or economic forces or a conception of 
a constitution as embodying what is written in 
the hearts of the people, as DeMaistre put it. 
The reader aware of political conditions in Asia 
will be struck at times by the gap between 
theory and practice—the treatment of the im- 
pact of martial law on fundamental rights in the 
Philippines, to cite just one example. In spite of 
its occasional wooden quality, the book should 
be of definite interest to all students of 
comparative law. 
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There are brief biographical sketches of the 
‘Asian contributors, a short bibliography, and 


the editor has provided a concise and useful 
summary in his introduction. 


WILLARD H. PE 
Okio University 
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Algeria 1960: The Disenchantment of the 
World, The Sense of Honour, The Kabyle 
House or The World Reversed. By Pierre 
Bourdieu. Translated by Richard Nice. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1979. Pp. 
viii + 158. $19.95.) 


To write of the disenchantment of the world 
is also to envision a world enchanted, with time 
unfolding as a “moving image of eternity” (p. 
26). On the one hand the ethnographer’s 
“structural analysis” captures a traditional or- 
der, that of Kabyle peasants as they may have 
once been, which “seeks to abolish chrono- 
logical succession in the sense of continuous 
discontinuity, by reducing the chronological 
order (in the cycle of life as in the cycle of 
farming) to the (mytho) logical order” (p. 29). 
On the other hand, his synchronic snapshot of 
the economic dispositions of a cross section of 
Algerians, circa 1960, is intended to reveal the 
diachronic stages. of “the process of ‘rationaliza- 
tion’ ” (p. 64), whereby workers achieve con- 


sciousness of their revolutionary role. Whatever’ 


Bourdiew’s original political intentions, this 
collection of essays will interest the sociologist 
of a certain science as much as the student of 
contemporary Algeria. 

The book is a rehash, but worth the reread- 
ing, of research conducted two decades ago and 
long since published, some of it already in 
English. The principal essay, “The Disenchant- 
ment of the World,” otherwise unavailable in 
English, is a sanitized version of Travail et 
Travailleurs en Algérie (Paris: Mouton, 1963), 
which also recently reappeared in French as 
Algérie 60 (Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1978). It 
is sanitized in that there are no longer any 
disparaging references to the Algerian “révolu- 
tion 4 demi” (cf. Travail, p. 389) of a petite 
bourgeoisie that could not quite make sense of 
history. Bourdieu still tries to explain, however, 
why “the proletarianized peasantry and the 
urban sub-proletariat do not constitute a revo- 
lutionary force in the true sense” (p. 62). Their 
precarious economic situation does not allow 
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them to make the rational calculations charac- 
teristic of a capitalist economy, much less 
achieve the class-consciousness expected of 
Marxist revolutionaries. Why many of them 
nonetheless participated in the Algerian Revolu- 
tion of 1954—1962 is not. explained in this 
essay. Within Bourdieu’s logic, Algerians re- 
sponding to his survey in the late 1950s who 
blamed their economic difficulties on the Euro- 
peans or the French were just being irrational: 
“Absolute alienation annihilates even awareness 
of being alienated” (p. 61). However, Bour- 
dieu’s concrete examples of rational calcula- 
tion, or lack thereof, do not always seem 
convincing. The respondent on p. 66, for 
instance, who has debts of almost 5,000 (old) 
francs and earns 10,000 francs per month on 
average, however precariously, hardly seems less 
capable of calculating and forecasting than the 
average American consumer. Conversely, the 
better-off individual on p. 54 who rationally 
circumscribes his children’s future to engineer- 
ing or technical careers, rather than medicine, 
may be limiting them only in light of Bour- 
dieu’s possible bias in favor of doctors and 
lawyers (cf. p. 69). “A certain type of sociolo- 
gy,” to reuse the label he conferred upon 
Daniel Lerner, should be of interest to the 
colonial historian. 

It is also relevant to contemporary Algeria. 
That traditional Kabyle peasant society, for 
instance, “has no place for the experience of 
unemployment” (p. 41), may help to explain 
why the Algerian government, despite its cap- 
ital-intensive development strategy, has been 
less forthcoming than its neighbors in admitting 
an employment problem. The fact, too, that 
traditional peasants are less equipped than 
agricultural workers.for collective farming (p. 
14) may help to explain the failure of the new 
villages socialistes to take root. Urban housing 
remains a major problem; the tenement housing 
mistranslated in the text as “estates” remains 
the obstacle to entering modern life which 
Bourdieu so sensitively described. Piston (or 
pull) also remains an omnipresent factor in 
daily dealings with a Napoleonic administra- 
tion, and Bourdieu is probably still correct in 
suggesting that it works best for clerical work- 
ers and supervisory staff (p. 36). His description 
of Algeria as transitional, not yet truly capital- 
ist and capable of generating a proletarian 
revolution, is also probably truer today, given 
the demographic problem, than it was two 
decades ago. 

Fortunately, little emphasis is placed in the 
present text upon the survey on which it is 
ostensibly based, but the synoptic tables on pp. 
38 and 76 might have admitted the number of 
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respondents to have been only 150 or so, rather 
than simply referring the reader to Travail for 
such petty methodological details. 


CLEMENT HENRY MOORE 
University of Michigan 


The Super-Bureaucrats: Structure and Be- 
haviour in Central Agencies. By Colin Camp- 
bell and George J. Szablowski. (New York: 
New York University Press, 1979. Pp. x + 
286. $9.95, paper.) 


Central coordinating agencies charged with 
the mission of bridging analytical and political 
elements of policy have come into being in all 
of the industrial democracies. Zhe Super- 
Bureaucrats focuses on the performance of 
these influential agencies in Canada. Colin 
Campbell and George Szablowski interviewed 
elite officials in five federal super agencies in 
Canada: the Prime Minister’s Office (PMO), the 
Privy Council Office (PCO), the Federal-Provin- 
cial Relations Office (FPRO), the Treasury 
Board Secretariat (TBS), and a powerful coor- 
dinative line agency, the Finance Ministry. 
Their data are then used to analyze the compo- 
sition, recruitment paths, perceptions, beliefs, 
and self-reported behavior of high officials in 
these agencies. 

One troubling question that arises from the 
growth of these nontraditional centers of deci- 
sional and agenda-setting power is to what 
extent the officials who populate these centers 
constitute a highly integrated elite which brings 
to bear common understandings, perspectives, 
and criteria in dealing with public policy 
problems? Democratic control of bureaucracy 
is, of course, an issue of long standing. But it is 
particularly pertinent in the case of the coor- 
dinating agencies, since they rarely operate 
under statutory guidelines. Through much of 
their analysis, therefore, the authors implicitly 
ask three questions: (1) are elite officials in the 
super agencies different from their peers in the 
line agencies? (2) do elite officials in the super 
agencies differ from one another across agency 
lines? and (3) to what extent are Canadian elite 
officials different from their European counter- 
parts? While their own samples permit the 
authors to answer only question 2 directly, 
whenever possible they deal with questions 1 
and 3 by making judicious use of published 
research findings on members of the Canadian, 
United States, and European bureaucratic elite. 
From background and career data, the authors 
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note that officials in the central agencies are 
more likely than those in the line agencies to be 
younger, to be ethnically and regionally diverse, 
to be “irregulars” from outside the traditional 
civil service, and to be professionally educated, 
Central agency officials also are less likely to be 
client-centered, less likely to think of politics 
and administration as separable activities, and 
more inclined to exhibit loyalty to the govern- 
ment than to a department. When contrasted 
with their European counterparts, however, 
even top Canadian line civil servants show less 
evidence of a guild-like public service career 
path and, thus, less evidence also of social 
homogeneity and other earmarks of an inte- 
grated elite. In this respect, the Canadian civil 
service elite more closely resembles that of the 
United States than of European systems. 


Although, understandably, high officials in 
the super agencies are in an advantaged position 
to manipulate agendas and decision levers, the 
fear that they do so on behalf of a cohesive 
outlook is misplaced. For the problem of 
accountability that is raised is not this obvious 
one; rather, it is that decisional discretion in the 
absence of clear guidelines and of operational 
capacities to perform the missions with which 
these agencies are charged fosters bureaucratic 
freelancing. Ironically, therefore, one deficien- 
cy that the authors perceive in the operations 
of the central agencies is that there is too little 
commonality of purpose and too little system- 
wide perspective among central agency officials. 
At the same time, great influence is wielded by 
the super-bureaucrats though it is mostly con- 
cealed from public visibility and institution- 
alized scrutiny. 


Campbell and Szablowski conclude, conse- 
quently, with specific prescriptions for enhanc- 
ing the accountability of central agencies, 
though they define accountability in diverse 
and seemingly incompatible ways. While the 
specific reforms they offer are of primary 
importance to students of Canadian govern- 
ment, their broad thrust is of wider interest. 
Traditional notions of ministerial responsibility 
are viewed by the authors as frequently ineffec- 
tive and, in any event, not highly relevant to 
the operations of the central agencies. Strength- 
ening central agency accountability, then, is 
thought of in terms of (1) promoting selection 
and socialization policies that facilitate a sensi- 
tivity to the broad public interest, and (2) 
increasing and regularizing parliamentary inter- 
vention. 

The first prescription for enhancing account- 
ability, i.e., more integration, may have many 
virtues, but promoting accountability seems 
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unlikely to be one of them. As for the second 
prescription, increased parliamentary activism 
in fact signifies fundamental institutional 
change. It is, at once, likely to undermine both 
what remains of the idea of ministerial responsi- 
bility and the prospects for a more coherent 
blend of policy analysis and political sensitivity 
emerging from the central agencies. The authors 
seem here to have taken a fancy to the visibility 
of administrative decision making prevalent in 
the United States and to the oversight role of 
the Congress. They might be advised to leave 
well enough alone. It is certainly hard to 
imagine how parliamentary showcasing of cen- 
tral agency officials will lead to better policy 
analysis. It is easier to imagine how it will lead 
to greater political sensitivity, but then the 
problem becomes one of assessing whose politi- 
cal needs central agency officials should be 
sensitive to. This particular issue, as some now 
unfashionable theories of administration 
claimed, is not one that administrators ought to 
be faced with. 

Despite the analytic traps inherent in wres- 
tling with problems of administrative accounta- 
bility which sometimes ensnarl the authors, The 
Super-Bureaucrats is a significant addition to 
the empirical literature dealing with compara- 
tive elites and comparative bureaucracy. 


BERT A. ROCKMAN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Indira Gandhi in the Crucible of Leadership: A 
Political Biography. By Mary C. Carras. 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1979. Pp. xvi + 289. 
$13.95.) 


Indira Gandhi’s tenure as prime minister of 
the world’s second-largest country ended with 
21 months of repressive Emergency rule 
(1975—1977) and electoral defeat. In recent 
months, Mrs. Gandhi’s political fortunes have 
appeared to improve. While it remains to be 
seen whether she, like Richard Nixon, can arise 
phoenix-like from her own political ashes, her 
continuing prominence in Indian public life is 
sufficient to commend this book for its timeli- 
ness and relevance. 

The designation “‘political biography” is not 
quite appropriate, however. The primary pur- 
pose of the book appears to be to explain, even 
exonerate, Gandhi’s actions in declaring the 
June 1975 emergency. The first three chapters 
do attempt a psycho-biographical assessment of 
her personality, but they do so in order to show 
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that (1) she was not power-hungry, but rather 
achievement-motivated; and (2) she was not 
authoritarian, but rather had “a democratic 
temperament and personal style,” with, how- 
ever, “a deep ambivalence regarding the proper 
exercise of power” (p. 100). Mary Carras draws 
fairly heavily upon standard Gandhi biographies 
(e.g., Bhatia, Masani, Hutheesing) and social 
psychology (e.g., Harvey, Maslow, Davies), but 
seemingly ignores two previous psycho-political 
assessments of Mrs. Gandhi (by Nayantara 
Sehgal—Mrs. Gandhi’s cousin—and by Henry 
Hart) which are less sympathetic than Carras’ 
treatment. 

Having eliminated “authoritarian personali- 
ty” explanations from consideration, in the 
following four chapters Carras shows that the 
“causes” of the Emergency might plausibly be 
found in external events, such as the irresponsi- 
bility of the opposition parties and the progres- 
sive breakdown of political order in India in the 
late sixties and early seventies. Throughout, 
Mrs. Gandhi is portrayed as a well-meaning 
socialist whose only faults are her willingness to 
compromise and her reluctance to wield power 
ruthlessly! These chapters, while not biography, 
provide rich detail on the political history of 
the Indira decade. However, they somehow fail 
to mention the increasing centralization of 
power during that period in the hands of the 
prime minister (at the expense of the state chief 
ministers) or the adulatory “great leader” slo- 
gans which began to appear in Delhi and 
elsewhere at least as early as 1973. J. P. 
Narayan’s mass protest movement in Bihar is 
treated as the major precipitating cause of the 
Emergency: “The possibility of chaos and vio- 
lence, which could threaten both the Indian 
political institutions and economic stability, 
loomed large. The stakes were high. The prime 
minister had to respond quickly and firmly to 
the challenge” (p. 203). The other major 
challenge faced by Mrs. Gandhi at that time—a 
high court judgment finding her guilty of 
election malpractice in 1971-—is dismissed by 
Carras with the observation that the decision 
was later (during the Emergency) overturned by 
the Indian Supreme Court (p. 205). 

The final two chapters appear more in the 
nature of appendices, but serve well to comple- 
ment the preceding argument. One is an analy- 
sis and assessment of the Shah Commission’s 
1977—78 enquiries into Mrs. Gandhi’s emergen- 
cy declaration. The second is an interview of 
Gandhi by Carras. 

Despite its one-sided pro-Indira treatment, 
this book is worth reading. It is well written 
and its argument is the fullest, most sympathe- 
tic, and most persuasive justification available 
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of Mrs. Gandhi’s actions in 1975. Richard 
Nixon would no doubt like to have such a 
political biographer. 


WILLIAM L. RICHTER 
Kansas State University 


Ideology and Politics: The Socialist Party of 
France. By George A. Codding, Jr. and 
William Safran. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 1979. Pp. xvi + 280. $18.50.) 


The French Socialists have attracted a good 
deal of attention since their reorganization, first 
in 1969 and then again in 1971. Although there 
have been numerous articles on the ideology, 
composition and policies of the Socialists in 
both the scholarly and popular press, Ideology 
and Politics: The Sccialist Party of France is 
the first general history of French democratic 
socialists to appear in English in a decade. This 
fact alone makes the book noteworthy for 
students of West European politics. 

Ideology and Politics is a history of the 
French Socialist party during the twentieth 
century. A “descriptive analysis,” as the au- 
thors call it (p. 243), the book is organized 


largely along chronological lines. More than: 


three-fourths of the book treats the evolution 
of the French Section of the Workers’ Interna- 
tional, or SFIO (Section française de I’Interna- 
tionale ouvriére), the official name of the party 
from 1920 to 1969. The last two chapters treat 
the new Socialist party (PS), and draw conclu- 
sions about the significance of the party’s 
evolution. The book is divided into three parts: 
the background of the SFIO, including its 
ideology and organization; the role of the SFIO 
in the Fourth Republic and the beginning of 
the Fifth Republic; and the “revitalization” of 
the Socialists in the 1960s and 1970s. 

There is little new or surprising information 
in the study. The authors state that their aim is 
to provide “a case study of this political party 
from its inception to the present” (p. 2). 
Insofar as the “case study” of a party implies 
its history, there is no question that the authors 
have realized their objective. But insofar as the 
authors had more ambitious goals, the study 
falls short. In their introduction, Codding and 
Safran suggest that the study should “furnish 


the reader with an insight into the major ` 


developments in French political life over the 
past several decades,” and that it might supply 
“clues to the tendency of socialist parties all 
over Europe to merge into larger units or to 
water down their ideology. . .” (p. 2). These are 
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reasonable goals. If a case study is to provide 
insights into the larger issues of politics, it is 
reasonable to expect it to explain some charac- 
teristics of the political system within which 
the party functions and/or to add to our 
knowledge of other parties which resemble the 
party under study. 

Codding and Safran partially achieve both 
objectives, but only indirectly. For example, 
the problem of the role of ideology in social 
democratic parties is suggested throughout the 
book, particularly as we see the French Social- 
ists wrestling with the question of participating 
in the non-socialist governments of the Third 
and Fourth Republics. But because there is no 
systematic examination of the role of Marxist 
ideology in social democratic parties, it is 
occasionally difficult to understand the seem- 
ingly endless efforts of the French Socialists to 
define their niche between the Communists and 
the center parties in French politics. Without 
such a systematic analysis, the concluding 
chapter, entitled “Comparisons and Perspec- 
tives,” raises some provocative questions, but 
on balance is more confusing than enlightening. 
The authors recall the appeal of pragmatism 
and opportunism for the Socialists, a point 
which is obvious in the light of the historical 
events described in the book. But the authors 
also accept the notion that the Socialists’ 
ideological orientations “point to certain op- 
tions and exclude others” (p. 252). This obser- 
vation is then followed by the unsubstantiated 
statement that “there is no question that 
left-wing parties tend on the whole to be more 
humane and more interested in efficiency than 
right-wing parties’ (p. 252). Coming after a 
discussion of the SFIO’s decline, a decline 
accelerated by the party’s support for the war 
in Algeria during the 1950s (a war conceded to 
be neither humane nor efficient), the reader is 
still left with some confusion as to the relative 
importance of opportunism and ideology for 
the French Socialists. A more theoretical orien- 
tation would have facilitated linking this case 
study with the kinds of questions which stu- 
dents of communist parties, for example, 
typically raise: the problem of maintaining 
party legitimacy in a bourgeois democratic 
regime; the “end of ideology” debate; the 
impact of institutional changes on party for- 
tunes; or the historical deradicalization of 
Marxist parties. 

Some parts of the book are especially 
welcome, even in a general history. In explain- 
ing the SFIO’s official ideology, a section on 
“Economic Theory” (pp. 42—47) includes ma- 
terial rarely seen in English-language studies of 
the Socialists. A chapter on organization con- 
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cludes with a description of Guy Mollet, the 
Secretary-General of the SFIO from 1946 to 
1969. Although it is not entirely clear how 
Mollet’s “doctrinaire” positions (pp. 84, 155, 
170) are reconciled with his “republican real- 
ism” (p. 154) or his outright opportunism (pp. 
154, 180), Codding’s and Safran’s discussion 
should at least spark a fresh look at a complex 
man who played a complex role in French 
politics for more than two decades. 

Although the detailed recounting of the 
SFIO’s political maneuvering verges on the 
tedious in places, it is part of the price of a 
comprehensive history. Those not drawn to 
the “ins” and “outs” of French Socialist 
politics in the Fourth Republic might prefer to 
concentrate on the first and third sections of 
the book. All readers should find the selected 
bibliography helpful. 


SUE ELLEN M. CHARLTON 
Colorado State University 


Class Conflict and the Industrial Relations 
Crisis: Compromise and Corporatism in the 
Policies of the British State. By Colin 
Crouch. (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humani- 
ties Press, 1977. Pp. xvii + 302. $15.00.) 


Incomes policies in Western societies, and 
especially within the United Kingdom, have 
been the subject of intense study and debate. 
The majority of these studies have concentrated 
on the politics of formulating these policies, or 
on the economic effects of the policies on 
employees and national aggregate such as infla- 
tion. Crouch’s approach is distinctly sociologi- 
cal, and the most important portion of the 
book is the attempt to develop a set of 
“dilemmas” covering the major aspects of the 
relationship between industrial relations and 
class relations. 

There are four such ‘‘dilemmas.” The first is 
the “employment relationship,” or the relation- 
ship between employers and employees. This 
involves the demand for order at the workplace, 
the demand for involvement of workers in the 
activities of the enterprise, as well as the degree 
of pluralism accepted in the workplace and the 
degree to which the position of the two major 
actors in the employment relationship are 
legally defined. The second major dilemma is 
that of the role of the state in employment 
relationships. The state may be coercive or 
non-coercive, and may be active or passive in its 
dealings both with employment practices and 
the society as a whole. The third dimension or 
dilemma to be considered is the organization of 
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subordinates in the employment relationship. 
Hence we must consider the individualistic 
persuasions of the work force (or the lack of 
them), the autonomy of employees’ organiza- 
tions, and the legal status of workers’ organiza- 
tions. Finally, we must consider the structuring 
of inequality within society, and the extent to 
which existing inequalities are justified on 
ideological grounds, the result of public policies 
or market forces, systematic or ad hoc in this 
impact, and the hostage to economic growth 
for any possible change. 

Taken together, the above four dilemmas 
tend to produce, in Crouch’s mind, six major 
forms of industrial relations systems in indus- 
trialized societies. As formulated, these are 
ideal types which may not exist in pure forms 
in any society but which serve as useful points 
of comparison for real-world systems, The first 
is laissez-faire, or ‘Market Individualism,” a 
system requiring little further description. Two 
of the ideal types developed are labelled “‘Liber- 
al Collectivism,” implying a system differing 
from market individualism primarily in the 
greater organization of employees. There are 
two variants of Liberal Collectivism: one in 
which the employee’s organizations are clearly 
dominated by the employer, and one in which 
relative equality exist. The final three systems 
of industrial relations are varous forms of 
Corporatism, labelled “Statist,” “Voluntarist” 
and “Private” corporatism. The first two are 
roughly equivalent to Schmitter’s State and 
Societal Corporatism, while the last assumes 
domination by employers, albeit in a very 
different manner than in the laissez-faire sys- 
tem. 

Crouch describes the general framework of 
industrial relations as “the Compromise.” This 
is actually a particular British version of liberal 
collectivism, reflecting features such as the 
absence of major labor legislation and the 
tendency of labor leaders to be coopted into 
the national elite. 

The majority of the book is a discussion of 
various incomes policies which have existed in 
Britain since the late 1950s. These policies are 
described as to their intentions, concepts of 
equity, and their relationship to “the Compro- 
mise.” In general, these descriptions demon- 
strate a shift from the liberal collectivist to the 
corporatist forms of industrial relations. 

This book represents a very thorough job of 
research, and a more complete theoretical 
perspective on incomes policies than is usually 
found. However, at times the theoretical frame- 
work obscures some basic questions and inter- 
feres with an understanding of the political 
dynamics of incomes policies. The framework 
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developed provides extremely good descriptions 
of static policies, but is of little use in explain- 
ing changes from one policy to another. In 
particular, we gain very little understanding of 
the reasons for the growth of corporatist 
solutions to state-society relationships in Bri- 
tain, and by inference in the rest of Western 
Europe. This is a valuable conceptual effort at 
classification, but would have been a much 


` more valuable book if it had dealt with the 


fundamental political problems involved in 
changing systems of industrial relations. 


B. Guy PETERS 
Tulane University 


China after the Cultural Revolution: Politics 
between Two Party Congresses. By Jürgen 
Domes. Translated by Annette Berg and 
David Goodman. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1977. Pp. viii + 283. 
$15.00.) 


This book by the prolific West German 
China scholar Jiirgen Domes is among the few 
that have hitherto appeared which are speci- 
fically addressed to the period following the 
Cultural Revolution. And unlike the studies by 
A. Doak Barnett (1974) and J. P. Jain (1975), 
it is not specifically focused around the issue of 
succession, but seeks rather to encompass the 
broader social processes of post-revolutionary 
readjustment, including even a section by con- 
tributing author Marie-Luise Naeth on recent 
foreign policy developments. For this reason 
alone, it is to be welcomed. Also praiseworthy 
is the methodological virtuosity of the author, 
who combines intensive “‘Kremlinological” tex- 
tual exigesis with the quantitative analysis of 
elite data. On the whole, the book is well 
documented. 

The book is an English translation (with a 
two-page epilogue) of a German edition that 
went to press in 1974, and some of the chapters 
are minor revisions of journal articles first 
published in 1969 (Ch. 2), 1971 (Ch. 1) or 
1973 (Ch. 3). Hence the meeting of the 4th 
National People’s Congress in January 1975, 
the deaths of Zhou Enlai and Mao Zedong and 
subsequent struggles, are all necessarily omitted 
from its purview. Domes is essentially con- 
cerned with the rise and fall of Lin Biao and 
with the events that attended this: the People’s 
Liberation Army’s seizure of civilian power in 
the wake of the anarchy of the Cultural 
Revolution, Lin Biao’s coronation as Mao’s new 
crown prince at the 9th Party Congress in 1969, 
Lin’s falling-out with Mao, his alleged conspira- 
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cy and its fatal undoing, the subsequent cau- 
tious removal of his supporters from their key 
positions in the apparatus, and so forth. 

The study is on the whole descriptive, not an 
attempt to contribute to a more general theory 
of post-revolutionary readjustment. Domes 
does make an attempt to endow his work with 
more general significance by relating it to Max 
Weber’s discussion of the routinization of 
charisma in his conclusion, but this conclusion 
is unfortunately not systematically related to 
the individual chapters. Any attempt to relate 
his account to Chinese attempts to understand 
or describe their own political system he 
dismisses as ingenuous, adopting a sharp distinc- 
tion between ideology and science: As he states 
in his introduction, ideology “ought to be seen 
as the manipulative instrument for the justifica- 
tion of power politics” (p. 3). To understand 


- power politics, Domes proceeds to accumulate 


a great mass of details that are thought to signal 
in various ways the ebb and flow of power. 
Primarily in focus are of course the patterns of 
personnel appointments to strategic positions in 
the government apparatus, which redound to 
the advantage of the various informal groups 
that are thought to be the actual focus of 
political loyalty. Policies may, however, also be 
used to build or expand constituencies, and the 
delicate nuances of ceremonial rhetoric are 
examined for what they reveal about the policy 
direction in which particular leaders may be 
leaning. Although policies and sometimes even 
popular response to policies are thus sometimes 
brought into play, the independent variable is 
invariably power: kto kvo. 

These techniques are quite familiar to China 
watchers, and may be appropriate to the Lin 
Biao episode, which seems to have exemplified 
power politics par excellence. In his inter- 
pretation of the incident Domes essentially 
agrees with the previous accounts by Philip 
Bridgham (1973) and Ying-mao Kau (1975), 
But he differs with these interpretations in one 
important respect: he conceives Lin’s ambitions 
to have included not merely power-political 
objectives, but a radical redistribution program 
in China’s rural sector. Lin is said to have 
introduced a systematic program in the spring 
of 1971 which entailed the roll-back of private 
plots, the allocation of work points on the basis 
of political rather than productive criteria, and 
the elevation of the level of ownership and 
accountability from the team to the brigade or 
commune. Domes’ evidence to indicate Lin’s 
support ‘for such a program is quite thin, 
however, and it is not psychologically obvious 
why an ambitious power-seeker should adopt a 
policy that militated against the interests of the 
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regional military leaders who constituted his 
principal base of support. But Lin was a leftist 
and therefore committed to such a program on 
non-rational grounds, Domes implies. But if this 
is true, it begs the question of Lin’s split with 
Mao Zedong, and with the civilian leftists now 
known as the “Gang of Four.” To explain this, 
Domes reverts from his brief flirtation with 
ideological explanations to more familiar pow- 
er-political considerations: Mao’s suspicions 
were aroused by Lin’s attempt in,September 
1970 to nominate Mao to the chairmanship of 
the State, a plot whereby Lin could become 
chairman upon Mao’s expected refusal. If this is 
so, Domes’ inference that Mao did not split 
with Lin until the spring of 1971 seems quite 
unaccountable—and contrary to Mao’s own 
testimony in his speeches to local military 
leaders in August to September 1971 that he 
had undertaken a series of preemptive moves to 
corner and eliminate Lin following the Lushan 
plenum. Perhaps Domes was misled here by his 
tendency to concentrate on provincial radio 
broadcasts and to infer national policy initia- 
tives from them, thus attributing national im- 
portance to a few local outbreaks of radical 
agitation that never received any form of public 
support from the central authorities. The right 
of the peasants to keep their private plots of 
land, to retain the three-level ownership system 
with the team as the basic unit of accountabili- 
ty, and to participate in rural free markets, was 
defended in the constitution of the 9th Party 
Congress and again in the draft state constitu- 
tion presented at the 2nd Plenum in September 
1970. 

Notwithstanding its aspiration to scientific 
objectivity, the book is informed by a pervasive 
sense of cynicism toward the claims of ideology 
that ultimately lends to its own hard-bitten 
bias. For example, PLA soldiers are habitually 
referred to as “‘storm-troops’”’ (evoking images 
of jack-booted Nazi Sturmabteilungen), and 
Domes seems to provide invariably sinister 
explanations for whatever appears inexplicable 
(for example, on p. 97 he infers that General 
Tan Furen was “probably murdered” because 
“the Chinese media mentioned his death with- 
out mentioning, as usually happens, that he 
died from a serious illness”). The “individual- 
ized and monolithic concept” of Chinese lead- 
ership that was previously embraced by “‘the 
majority of China scholars” (p. 3) is discarded 
in favor of a conflict model that tends to 
impute the factionalism and intrigue that be- 
came rampant during the Cultural Revolution 
to the routine Chinese policy-making process. 
This leads Domes to understand routine poli- 
tics as crisis politics, with a corresponding 
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tendency to magnify all conceivable manifesta- 
tions of conflict or disagreement, to overstate 
the degree of policy oscillation over time (e.g., 
see pp. 162 ff., where he christens certain 
agricultural politics that had never really been 
rescinded as a “new course”), and to exaggerate 
the tenacity and permanence of factional align- 
ments (which may well be much more tentative 
and expediential in normal bureaucratic deci- 
sion making than in public clashes between 
conflict groups). 


LOWELL DITTMER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Cuba: Order and Revolution. By Jorge IL. 
Dominguez. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. Pp. xix + 683. $25.00.) 


This is a massive and serious book. The 
result of a dozen years of work, albeit intermit- 
tent, it is impressive by virtue of its sheer bulk, 
its ambitiousness, and the ingenuity, quantity, 
and variety of the data presented. Ninety tables 
are sprinkled across its more than 500 pages of 
regular text. Footnotes occupy almost 90 pages 
more of fine print, and the bibliography goes 
on for yet another 36 pages. Dominguez’s work 
is weighty, both literally and figuratively. 

The book is organized into three parts: The 
first, entitled “Prerevolutionary Cuba,” is a 
useful 120-page introduction to Cuba before 
Castro. Specialists in the period might find 
much to quarrel with in Dominguez’s presenta- 
tion, but he certainly covers the main events, 
actors, and the dynamics of the period from 
1902 to 1958. The second part, entitled ““Revo- 
lutionary Cuba: Governing through Centraliza- 
tion,” is in many ways the heart of the book. 
Largely abandoning the chronological structure 
of part 1, the author instead opts for a 
topical—one might even say institutional—ap- 
proach to the revolution. Chapters 7, 8, and 9 
(the final three of the five in this section) 
suggest this topical/institutional focus: “Mass 
Political Participation,’ “The Communist Par- 
ty,” and “The Civic Soldier.” 

The final part of the book is called ‘Political 
Processes and Change.” Here the coverage is 
somewhat spottier than before, with one chap- 
ter on the making of public policy, one on 
agrarian conflict and peasant politics, and one 
on political culture. This final chapter on 
political culture attempts additional topical 
coverage through subsections on students, wo- 
men, and mention of various other policy 
domains such as health. But still one is left with 
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a sense (which Dominguez himself surely 
shares) of important questions of process and 
change left untouched. 

A book as long and detailed as this cannot 
be summarized briefly. It is fair to say, how- 
ever, that the main themes to which Dominguez 
constantly returns are relatively few and quite 
straightforward, while—it should be added—they 
are also very controversial. One is a cautionary 
theme, stating in effect that despite the tremen- 
dous convolutions undergone by Cuban society, 
life at the micro-level has changed less than one 
might expect. Thus, the countryside is still 
much poorer than the cities; blacks are still 
relatively under-represented in high-status posi- 
tions; much of the ald macho culture still 
prevails; improvements in health, education, 
and welfare are not as dramatic as Cuban 
revolutionaries and their friends would have us 
believe. 

A second theme focuses on the organization 
of power, emphasizing the hierarchical, cen- 
tralized, mobilizational but not fully participa- 
tory style of politics practiced by the revolu- 
tionary elite. A third theme stresses the much- 
transformed foreign relations of the Cuban 
Revolution, and—by implication—the crucial 
tole played by the Soviets in the last decade of 
Cuban history. Again and again these themes 
are buttressed with examples, statistics, small 
discourses on one or another aspect of revolu- 
tionary politics and scciety. A book of equal 
length could be written extending, criticizing, 
and rebutting this multitude of arguments. 

Precisely because Dominguez is so clever in 
finding bits and pieces of data to support his 
>- interpretations of the revolutionary process, 
| however, and because he is so encyclopedic in 
his sources, we must step back from the work 
as a whole and ask a very basic question: what 
kind of book is this? At the risk of some 
oversimplification, I would say that it is stan- 
dard American political science of the 1960s 
and early 1970s: subspecies comparative/devel- 
opmental. That is, it is a loosely articulated set 
of concepts and ideas about how politics 
operates in a so-called less-developed society, 
“tested” and elaborated by data on micro 
aspects of system functioning. Unfortunately, 
this never-very-powerful intellectual tradition is 
here applied to the analysis of phenomena 
which yield even more grudgingly than usual to 
the theory and methods used. More specifically, 
what does this mean? 

It means that Dominguez approaches the 
Cuban Revolution in a very functionalist, mid- 
dle-range, and ultimately empiricist way. He has 
certain hypotheses about important actors, how 
they operate, the main linkages between the 
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political system and society, and the important 
domains of social and political change. He then 
sets out to find data that illuminate these 
actors, linkages, and domains. But this ap- 
proach applied to a transformation as profound 
as the Cuban Revolution has serious—one might 
say fatal—limitations. 

In the first place, the explicit and at times 
implicit model of social change and state- 
society relationships that Dominguez uses can- 
not penetrate to the core of revolutionary 
dynamics. One does not have to accept Marx- 
ism as an analytical framework to appreciate 
that Cuba has undergone a revolutionary 
change in the classical Marxist sense. That is, 
there has been a structural transformation 
which fundamentally altered the mode of pro- 


‘duction, and thus redefined the meaning of 


class and class relations. Any thorough and 
holistic analysis of the Cuban revolution must 
probe much more deeply into these funda- 
mental transformations of the Cuban economy 
and class system than Dominguez’s framework 
encourages him to do or allows. Since these 
transformations energize and condition almost 
everything else that has happened, failing to 
place them at the theoretical core of the 
analysis leads to endless misunderstandings of 
lesser and derivative phenomena. 

In the second place—and this is related to 
the preceding comment—Dominguez’s approach 
does not lead him to locate the Cuban Revolu- 
tion as fully or deeply as it should be in the 
international system, especially in the context 
of U.S. imperialism during the 1960s and 
1970s. In a complex but very basic way, U.S. 
hostility to the Cuban experiment shaped the 
institutions and processes that Dominguez deals 
with. Cuban socialism and Cuban politics were, 
and continue to be, a response not only to a 
penetrated and dependent (and maldeveloped) 
Cuban capitalism, but also to the world capital- 
ist system, its values, politics, and continuing 
attempts to dominate. Superficially Dominguez 
realizes this, but the connections are deeper and 
more subtle than his bock would lead us to 
believe. 

In the third place, the rampant empiricism 
of the author’s approach can only lead to 
eventual frustration, misinterpretations, and 
misunderstandings of various phenomena. Dom- 
inguez wants and usually finds or invents an 
indicator for everything: pictures in a Cuban 
magazine to suggest that blacks are under-repre- 
sented among officers in the Cuban armed 
forces; pre- and post-revolutionary statistics on 
joint authorship of scientific articles to suggest 
that not too much has changed in patterns of 
scientific cooperation over the last quarter cen- 
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tury, and so forth. But data of this sort are 
subject to multiple interpretations, and as we 
should now know from endless critiques of 
empiricism, the key methodological question is 
whether in real life the data have anything at all 
to do with the phenomenon allegedly under 
examination. 

In sum, in the long run Cuba: Order and 
Revolution falls victim to its own theory and 
method. The book disappoints not because the 
author is not learned, not because he is not 
conscientious, not because he is not (occasion- 
ally) sympathetic to revolutionary achievemnts. 
Rather it is ultimately unsatisfying, thin stuff 
because the author’s approach fails to lead him 
to many of the most important questions, and 
in fact, even dooms him to finding only partial 
answers to many of those secondary questions 
that he actually does ask. 

On the last point, I extend my hand in 
sympathy. As one who attempted empirical 
work on the Cuban revolution many years ago, 
I know how difficult it is to collect relevant 
materials, how questionable the inferences from 
these materials must often be, how much the 
revolutionaries themselves have chosen to hide. 
I also know that Dominguez was not able to 
reenter Cuba (he left as a 15-year-old in 1960) 
until after this manuscript was completed. But 
it is also true that even research on the island 
would not have significantly altered the main 
arguments and conclusions of this massive 
work. i 

Thus despite the dust jacket claim that this 
is “the definitive study on twentieth century 
Cuba,” we are still awaiting such a book. When 
and if it comes, however, it will not be written 
by someone who approaches, revolutionary Cu- 
ba with the perspectives and tools used in this 
volume. The definitive study will, instead, be a 
political-economic analysis which takes Cuba’s 
socialism more seriously, which understands 
that when the revolution destroyed capitalism 
and capitalist relations of production, it also 
destroyed any possibility of really understand- 
ing contemporary Cuba with theories and meth- 
ods designed for other times and other places. 


RICHARD R. FAGEN 
Stanford University 


Germany in World Politics. Edited by Viola 
Herms Drath. (New York: Cyrco Press, 
1979, Pp. xii + 282. $15.95, cloth; $9.95, 
paper.) 

This is a good book with a misleading title. 

Only a third of the readings by 16 authors deal 

with East and West Germany’s political and 
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economic relations with the rest of the world. 
However, this book is especially valuable pre- 
cisely because its scope was broadened to 
include important aspects of German society, 
culture, and political history. 

It is not surprising that there is no overall 
argument in this diverse collection. Neverthe- 
less, pictures of the two Germanies emerge 
which upset a few prevailing assumptions. 
Certainly this is true in the case of West 
Germany. East Germany (which is treated in 
only two essays) is portrayed as heavily ideolog- 
ical, but at the same time devoted in practice to 
“living peacefully side by side” with West 
Germany. East German political leaders (in 
contrast to their subjects) openly oppose the 
concept of a unified German state or nation. 
Despite .the widespread international recogni- 
tion the regime has received in the 1970s, its 
leaders continue to fear the influence of the 
West, especially of West Germany, and there- 
fore can be expected to maintain a repressive 
policy toward their own people. 

The cliché that West Germany is an “‘eco- 
nomic giant and a political dwarf’ is outdated. 
Less restrained by the embarrassing German 
past and confronted with a diminution of 
French and British power and Washington’s 
“self-absorption” during much of the past 
decade, the Federal Republic increasingly 
shoulders. political responsibilities and exercises 
diplomatic leverage throughout the world. Of 
course, Washington’s “Bonn connection,” 
which replaced the United States’ former spe- 
cial relationship with Britain, continues to be 
crucial for West Germany’s military security. 
Such security has enabled Bonn to deal confi- 
dently with East European nations and the 
Soviet Union since 1969. What is new is that 
West Germany is willing to say no to the United 
States, or to demand explicit trade-offs for its 
concessions. Also new is Bonn’s scarcely con- 
cealed impatience with the American decision- 
making process. 

With a robust economy, a secure footing in 
the Western alliance, an ongoing process of 
rapprochement with its East European neigh- 
bors and good relations with both superpowers, 
West Germany approaches world political prob- 
lems with a new self-assurance. Indeed, Helmut 
Schmidt’s own image of confidence blends well 
with the image his country presents to the 
outside world. What remains unanswered, how- 
ever, is the extent to which the Atlantic 
Alliance will be willing to change to accommo- 
date a more active Federal Republic. Might this 
increasingly active role constitute a challenge to 
U.S. leadership within the alliance? Might it 
lead to a “bigemony”’ within the alliance which 
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could revive old resentments or generate new 
fears among its European neighbors? 

Such self-assurance does not necessarily car- 
ry over into all aspects of West German society 
or culture. The churches, which were the only 
institutions to survive the Third Reich practical- 
ly unscathed, have contributed significantly to 
establishing a moderate and compromising poli- 
tical culture; however, questions remain con- 
cerning the extent to which they (especially the 
Catholic Church) should actively enter the 
political arena. The elite structure of West 
German schools remains despite important edu- 
cational reforms. Also, West German schools 
have not been entirely successful in providing 
young people with an adequate appreciation of 
pluralist political democracy. Although women 
have gained full legal equality, they often 
continue to suffer from discrimination on the 
job and inequality at home. 

The lack of self-assurance and optimism is 
particularly manifested in contemporary Ger- 
man literature, which is characterized by anxie- 
ty, malaise, self-doubt and social criticism. The 
majority of German writers today show impa- 
tience with traditional literary themes and 
styles, rejects fixed criteria, focus sharply and 
without humor on the individual’s problems in 
society, and above all severely criticize West 
German society, which is often viewed as unjust 
and hostile to individual freedom and identity. 
Many German writers, especially young ones, 
are highly political and see themselves as 
initiators of resistance to the social order. Hugo 
Mueller and Bruno F. Steinbruckner argue in 
their essays that social criticism can have many 
different forms and objectives and that social 
criticism and political themes in general are by 
no means new in German literature since 1945. 
Nevertheless, the overall picture of West Ger- 
many presented in its contemporary literature 
is that of a sick society, and as Kurt Sontheimer 
argues in his recent works on intellectuals in the 
Federal Republic, such a picture inevitably 
affects a country’s political culture. 

This is a well-edited book in which each 
piece is tightly organized and ends with a 
prognosis. Political scientists will find the pieces 
by Catherine Kelleher, Peter Lutz, John Starrels 
‘and Ralf Dahrendorf especially valuable. As can 
be expected, the quality of the individual 
contributions varies, but the book’s overall 
portrayal of contemporary Germany and its 
problems is accurate. 


WAYNE C. THOMPSON 
Lynchburg College 
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The Future of North America: Canada, the 
United States, and Quebec Nationalism. 
Edited by Elliot J. Feldman and Neil Ne- 
vitte. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Center for International Affairs, and Montre- 
al: Institute for Research on Public Policy, 
1979. Pp. 378. $13.95, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


This book represents the proceedings of a 
seminar on Canada-United States relations held 
at Harvard University in 1977—78 and chaired 
by the co-editors of the volume. The seminar 
was an ambitious one, attempting to deal 
simultaneously with the twin themes of the 
tensions within Canadian Confederation 
brought about by the election of the Parti 
Quebecois in 1976 and the periodic tensions in 
Canada-U.S. relations related to issues such as 
trade, investment, and communications. Only 
three of the 13 contributed chapters (exlcuding 
the substantial introductory and concluding 
essays by the co-editors) deal with Canadian- 
American relations, however, so the book may 
more properly be thought of as a series of 
essays on contemporary Canadian federalism 
intended primarily (but not exclusively) for a 
U.S. audience. This balance is attributable 
partly to the high salience which issues concern- 
ing the future of Canadian federalism have had 
in Canada in recent years and the corresponding 
low salience of the key foreign policy issues on 
the current political scene. 

The volume also reflects the unique and 
imaginative format of the conference from 
which the contributed essays were-drawn. The 
substantive essays are by Canadian authors with 
considerable first-hand -experience in their par- 
ticular topical areas, either in government or 
academia. Each substantive essay is followed by 
a commentary, in most cases written by an 
American participant in the seminar who brings 
to bear on the topic expertise in the subject 
area—energy policy, communications, foreign 
policy, etc.—rather than broad background in 
Canadian affairs. This provides, in the view of 
the editors, a ‘“‘comparative-American perspec- 
tive” on the viewpoint advanced in the Canadi- 
an contribution. This format is intended to 
create a sense of interchange between the writer 
and the critic, and to involve the reader in the 
dialogue. 

At its best, the approach gives the reader, 
particularly the Canadian reader, a sense of a 
quite different perspective and approach when 
a familiar problem or concern is seen through 
American eyes. But the method does not 
always succeed. The Canadian essayists, dealing 
with familiar and important topics, often ignore 
or talk past their American critics. The Ameri- 
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can contributors, on the other hand, are limited 
by the content of the principal essays, and 
generally venture little more than a short 
rebuttal or critique. 

A further criticism which might be advanced 
has to do with the juxtaposition of the various 
points of view on the key issue areas. While 
many writers make the case for Canadian 
federalism, only René Levesque presents the 
separatist position. Disappointingly, however, 
his essay suggests the “‘soft-sell’’ intended for 
American audiences and contains none of the 
passion of the Independentiste. The same might 
be said of Walter Gordon’s contribution on 
Canadian independence vis-a-vis the U.S. Gor- 
don’s mission, like Levesque’s, comes across aS 
essentially diplomatic rather than either polem- 
ical or analytic. Willis Armstrong, in his critique 
of Gordon’s contribution, does not make the 
case for freer trade between the U.S. and 
Canada or for such ideas as a North American 
Common Market. Hence, as in the case of the 
Quebec independence issue, the debate sought 
by the editors is in a sense never really joined. 

These critical observations however must be 
tempered by an acknowledgement of the 
strengths of the book, of which there are many. 
The seminar assembled an impressive roster of 
participants from both sides of the border. 
Mordecai Richler and Sylvia Wright discuss 
Canadian national identity; Frank Peers and 
Joel Rosenbloom examine communications 
policy, one of the most complex areas in 
current Canada-U.S. relations; Ian McDougall 
and former U.S. Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall together with Robert Stein examine 
energy and natural resources policy. All of 
these are strong and well-written contributions 
to the volume. Equally valuable are the contri- 
butions of Richard Simeon on the future of 
federal-provincial relations in Canada and 
the essay by Peter Gourevitch which attempts 
to place Quebec separatism in a comparative 
context by drawing in parallels to nationalist 
movements in a number of European countries. 
Prominent Canadian political figures such as 
Flora MacDonald, Robert Bourassa, John Rob- 
erts, and Gordon Gibson are represented among 
the contributors, as are well-known academics 
such as Robert Art, Michael Parenti, Walter 
Dean Burnham, and Francois-Pierre Gingras, 
Their contributions individually reflect the high 
quality and thoughtfulness that one would 
expect from a distinguished list of participants. 
The concluding essay by co-editor Neil Nevitte 
is more than the obligatory reiteration of the 
main themes of the contributors. It is a serious 
and well-written overview of the larger theme 
of “Nationalism, States, and Nations.” 
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While the book ultimately fails to achieve 
some of its more ambitious goals, many of the 
individual essays will be read with interest by 
students of contemporary Canadian politics and 
economics on both sides of the border. How- 
ever, the reader does not acquire a sense of the 
rich academic literature which has developed 
around these topics in Canada, although this 
weakness is partly redressed by the inclusion of 
select bibliographies on Canada-U.S. relations, 
Canadian federalism, and Quebec nationalism. 
And, as Simeon notes, “The pace of political 
debate and the level of conflict on constitution- 
al change” have increased significantly since 
this 1977—78 seminar, thereby rendering the 
task of the editors even more difficult. Never- 
theless, the American reader who wants to 
understand the main currents of nationalist and 
federalist thought in contemporary Canada will 
find this collection a very useful way to begin. 


LAWRENCE LEDuC 
University of Windsor 


War Will Not Take Place: The French Parlia- 
mentary Elections, March 1978. By J. R. 
Frears and Jean-Luc Parodi. (New York: 
Holmes and Meier, 1979. Pp. x + 147. 
$17.50.) 


This short book by two political ‘scientists, 
one from England and the other from France, 
both with solid credentials as analysts of 
French politics, draws its title and central 
theme from Jean Giraudoux’s play, “The Tro- 
jan War Will Not Take Place,” For Giraudoux, 
that war could have been avoided had Trojan 
and Greek leaders exercised better sense. Frears 
and Parodi see a French parallel: “There is 
nothing in contemporary French society, no 
rooted economic discontent, no implacable 
separatist loyalties to church or region, no 
oppressed minority, which allows one to regard 
conflict as inevitable”? (p. 1). Yet the legislative 
elections of 1978 were presented to the voter as 
a dramatic choix de société. 

The reader may suspect that we are to hear, 
once again, that France is a land of solid, 
conservative citizens led by highly ideological, 
quarrelsome politicians. Instead, we are treated 
to a perceptive and well-documented analysis of 
strategies and constraints which lay behind this 
most recent frustration of the French left. In 
support of their central theme of declining 
conflict in French politics, the authors note the 
increase of Socialist strength in traditionally 
conservative, Catholic regions, where church 
attendance is declining, the very limited elec- 
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toral support for the extreme left and the 
extreme right (3.1 percent and .5 percent, 
respectively, on the first ballot), and the rise of 
the two most “moderate” parties—Giscard’s 
UDF and the Socialists—at the expense of the 
Gaullists and the Communists. 

Among several significant subthemes, the 
following are particularly noteworthy. Frears 
and Parodi trace the trend toward bipolarism in 
French politics partly to the success of Gaul- 
lism, but also to the direct presidential election, 
which forces coalitions, at least in the runoff, 
and advantages the party led by “a credible 
Presidential candidate” (p. 17). Like several 
recent studies by» American scholars, this one 
challenges the notion that France is a land of 
extreme political centralization. The authors 
stress the importance of local campaigns and of 
implantation locale. Eighty-seven percent of 
successful candidates in 1978 were either elect- 
ed local officials or incumbents, five-sixths of 
whom also held local office. The authors give 
careful attention to what was perhaps the most 
striking feature of this election: the rivalry 
between coalition partners. They attribute the 
quarrel within the majority to a simple struggle 
for power: “On the right such wars as there are, 
like those between animals or birds or the 
Mafia, are more about territory than belief” (p. 
23). “Like a faction in Japanese politics, the 
RPR is the instrument of the ambition of 
Jacques Chirac and the hopes of patronage that 
would flow from its success” (p. 25). This 
interpretation, while fundamentally correct, 
gives too scant attention to lingering loyalties 
among RPR militants and supporters to the 
legacy of de Gaulle and his certaine idée de la 
France. 

As for the opposition, Frears and Parodi 
accept the widely held view that “The left... 
lost because the Communist Party judged that 
it was less important to win the election than to 
avoid being eclipsed by the Socialist Party” (p. 
114). The bitter dispute between the two 
parties apparently reinforced “the trend of the 
1970s whereby the electorate always vote for 
the left except when the left might win power” 
(p. 118). Repeated pre-election polls found the 
left 2 to 6 percent ahead in expressed voting 
intentions, but marginally behind in a tally of 
whom respondents would like to see win “in 
your heart of hearts’ (p. 29). Yet, as the 
authors argue persuasively, the constraints of 
the electoral system and the dependence of the 
Socialists’ success upon their identification with 
the left opposition leave them no good alterna- 
tive to the Communist alliance. 

There seems little doubt that the intensity of 
political conflict has diminished and that sup- 
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port for existing political institutions has in- 
creased in France since the 1950s. Frears and 
Parodi are correct in arguing that a victory of 
the left likely would have been short-lived and 
would not have produced any drastic changes in 
the political system. Yet they sometimes over- 
state the new consensus, although less blatantly 
than in some of Frears’ earlier work. Short of 
massive political violence, the intensity of social 
and political conflict is difficult to measure and 
more difficult to compare from country to 
country. Before concluding that France is now 
a “consensual” society, one needs to bear in 
mind the evidence of continuing tension. 
France remains a society in which a fifth of the 
electorate is loyal to a Communist party that 
remains ambivalent about shaking off the rem- 
nants of its Stalinist past, a society in which the 
left gets 88 percent of the votes of those 
without religion, but only 15 percent of those 
of regular churchgoers, a society which demon- 
strated the fragility of government authority in 
the events of May, 1968, a society which (as 
Frears and Parodi acknowledge) has seen no 
alternation in governing majorities under its 
present constitution, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant, a society in which there is widespread 
popular resentment against a distribution of 
income that is among the most unequal in 
Europe. The present French trend toward class 
voting is unlikely to lead to social harmony, 
Swedish-style, especially if the present recession 
worsens. Support for French political institu- 
tions increased not simply because French 
society is more “consensual” but because citi- 
zens perceived that in general the institutions 
were performing well. He who sees more 
harmony ahead should be aware that percep- 
tions change. 

The political scientist might wish for a closer 
examination of the French experience in the 
context of the general literature in comparative 
politics, for example, on the relationship be- 
tween electoral laws and party systems, on class 
voting, and on the catch-all party. Yet this is an 
excellent and insightful account of a French 
election in which allied parties in both camps 
found themselves—and will find themselves— 
condemned to live together or to renounce any 
hope of victory. 


JOHN S. AMBLER 
Rice University 
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Political Participation in the USSR. By Theo- 
dore H. Friedgut. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1979. Pp. xv + 353. 
$18.50.) 


Probably there is no more troublesome 
concept in communist studies today than that 
of “participation.” Among scholars of commu- 
nist political systems, Jerry F. Hough in par- 
ticular has challenged the field to employ the 
term in a way sufficiently inclusive to invite 
comparative behavioral research; such a concep- 
tualization then yields strikingly high figures 
for participation in public activity by Soviet 
citizens, while questions as to the meaningful- 
ness of such participation may be ruled out on 
methodological grounds. 

The glove thrown down by Hough and 
others has been picked up by this able work of 
Theodore H. Friedgut. It operates, with some- 
what varying effectiveness, on three levels. It 
begins with and develops throughout a defini- 
tion of the concept of participation. Friedgut 
occupies a middle position between those deny- 
ing political importance to the formalistic and 
ceremonial ways in which a great part of the 
adult Soviet population responds to pressures 
for social and political service, and those who 
erase the distinctions between such activity and 
the public acts of citizens in polyarchies. He 
justifies this with the argument that the restric- 
tive, position, confining the study of participa- 
tion to the influence on “inputs” into policy 
making, needlessly excludes from attention the 
study of variations in the effect of participation 
on administrative “outputs.” His discussion of 
the concept is consistently thoughtful and 
nuanced, and his conclusions on this score 
judicious. 

Where he seeks to connect his discussion of 
participation to a yet more general level of 
analysis, the dynamic perspective of the ‘‘mod- 
ernization” of Soviet society, his work is less 
focused. One senses a strong underlying theory 
of modernization, but its premises are offered 
piecemeal. He calls the Soviet Union a “‘transi- 
tional” society and closely follows Hunting- 
ton’s criteria of modernization, without pausing 
over the pathologies Huntington has outlined. 
Frequently one wonders whether the course of 
Soviet modernization is as inexorable, and its 
social, economic, and political correlates as 
closely coupled, as some of Friedgut’s state- 
ments imply. Theoretical disputes over develop- 
ment are far from settled, but very few writers 
would resort to the naive ascription of en- 
telechy to development of an assertion, for 
example, that the continued obstacles to the 
merging of state and civil society in the USSR 
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owe to “lingering immaturities of the Soviet 
political system” (p. 314). By what yardstick 
can one determine that the system today is not 
fully mature? At this level the book might have 
benefited from some consideration of the litera- 
ture on stable authoritarian systems. 

However, at the principal level of the book 
the author more than fulfills the reader’s 
expectations. Friedgut explains in close detail 
the network of institutions in which the citizen- 
ry engages in public participation. These are 
clearly categorized and their effectiveness well 
analyzed. Friedgut does not stray from examin- 
ing local-level participation, excluding the par- 
ty, Komsomol, trade unions, and national 
voluntary societies from his study. Instead he 
examines local soviets and ispolkomy along 
with their committees, commissions and depart- 
ments, as well as the task-oriented groups in 
which deputies and citizens solve local prob- 
lems. An especially valuable finding in the work 
concerns the emergence of a “core” of public 
activists, a category closely coinciding with the 
membership of the party. These activists 
typically take on a multiplicity of voluntary 
assignments, while among the “periphery” of 
ordinary citizens, such participation is far more 
modest and indeed frequently is only nominal. 

Friedgut’s research is based on an exemplary 
mixture of published Soviet materials, his own 
field observations in the Soviet Union, and 
interviews with recent emigrants. Reconciling 
the incompatible views of Soviet reality that 
emerge from these disparate sources has be- 
deviled most people in the field, but Friedgut 
has handled the contradictions with admirable 
skill, setting incommensurate views against a 
broader framework. The result is a reasoned 
and consistent conclusion that local participa- 
tion may often serve as an effective supplement 
or alternative to standing administrative agen- 
cies but nowhere escapes the close and person- 
alized controls that set the limits of participa- 
tion’s forms and content. 

Some minor errors, particularly in the tran- 
scription of Russian words (correct forms: 
lavke, p. 315; Amalrik, p. 295; Zhilishchno-., 
pp. xv and 206; uchastkovyi, p. 204) detract 
slightly from this excellent book. 


THOMAS REMINGTON 
Emory University 
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Land Tenure and Peasant in South Asia. Edited 
by Robert Eric Frykenberg. (New Delhi: 
Orient Longman, by arrangement with the 
Land Tenure Center, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1977. Pp. x + 312. Price not given.) 


Studies of South Asia which begin by 
alerting the reader to the infinite variety, the 
complexity, and the immensity of the subcon- 
tinent and, thus, of the research problems 
under investigation, are sometimes also cueing 
the reader to an additional message. “Don’t 
expect,” it may be interpolated, “that this 
book will provide you with a tidy set of 
questions and answers. The purpose of this 
material is to enrich, not economize, to explore 
the by ways, not map the terrain.” 

This collection of 13 essays on land tenure 
in South Asia is such a volume. It contains 
uniformly fine essays that address the relation- 
ship between “land, lord, and labor.” The 
essays illustrate the widely varying forms of 
land tenure and provide different perspectives 
on how land tenure arrangements have affected 
and have been affected by the ideologies and 
institutions of precolonial, colonial and post- 
colonial periods. 

The essays are rich with ideas and innovative 
theses. At the same time, the book is frustrating 
because the themes and questions raised by 
individual essays are insufficiently connected 
from one chapter to the next and are not fully 
integrated in the editor’s introduction. Because 
there is no discussion in the introduction of the 
individual essays but only a mention of general 
themes (the ineffectiveness of socioeconomic 
engineering; the greater importance of vertical 
over horizontal linkages; the inconspicuousness 
of the rural poor), the reader is left alone to 
ferret out the relevant material on those and 
other issues from the abundance of data. 
Although the reading of the essays as an 
integrated work on the problem of land tenure 
is not made easy, they are easily read for their 
individual value. 

The first section of the book, “landed 
privilege in the past,” includes an important 
essay by John McLane which argues that the 
Cornwallis land policy of 1793 (the Permanent 
Settlement) and its consequences are traceable 
in part to a pattern of earlier changes in which 
large landowners (zamindars) had already begun 
to cede control to intermediaries and village 
headmen. Three subsequent and extremely fine 
essays by Robert Frykenberg, Eric Stokes and 
Burton Stein do address a common theme, 
debating the role which inam (“privileged” 
tenure or the “silent settlement”) played in 
local hierarchical relations and in the establish- 
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ment of British authority in South India. 

The second part of the book is a much 
looser grouping of essays on “dimensions of 
landed relations.” It includes one essay by 
geographer Brian Murton on the agro-ecosystem 
of Salem, Tamil Nadu in the late eighteenth 
century; a second by historian Michael Adas, on 
the peasant (ryotwari) system of tenure in 
lower Burma in the nineteenth century; and a 
third by political scientist Ronald Herring on 
credit-capital and land tenure in contemporary 
India. 

Part 3 on “Dimensions of Development 
and/or Reform” is the section of the book 
likely to be of greatest interest to readers of 
this Review. In an essay on the contributions of 
anthropology to the study and practice of 
development, Paul Hiebert concludes on the 
sound but not startling note that a program’s 
effectiveness will depend on how incentives are 
conceptualized within the world view of those 
involved and on the extent to which the total 
interlocking cultural matrix has been under- 
stood. Carl Gotsch analyzes the interdependent 
relationship between land tenure differences 
and policy decisions regarding agricultural 
mechanization in West Punjab (Pakistan) and 
East Punjab (India). Joseph Elder’s essay does 
an admirable job of sorting out the different 
schools of argument on the question of the 
relationship between India’s secular and sacred 
hierarchies and argues that economic landed 
tights are critical to the success of low-caste 
attempts to rise in the sacred hierarchy. Tom 
Januzzi’s essay is a detailed, careful analysis of 
the failure of agrarian reform efforts in Bihar. It 
would have been all the more interesting had 
the essay endeavored explicitly to compare 
Bihar’s experience with other states and ac- 
count for the less successful land reform efforts 
in Bihar, particularly since the more effective 
efforts of Maharashtra and Kerala are the 
subject of the final essay by Henry Hart and 
Ronald Herring. 

This last essay will be perhaps the most 
exciting in the volume for students of con- 
temporary Indian politics. In a dense and 
interesting analysis, the authors relate the his- 
torical connection between nationalism and 
landed elites, the early reform efforts, class-par- 
ty alliances, and the differing commitment of 
Kerala and Maharashtra to redistributive re- 
forms in the late 1960s. Although the different 
routes to and records of land distribution in the 
two states are striking, the consequences of 
land reform for at least one class, the rural 
poor, should not, as the authors caution, be 
overdrawn. While reform efforts in the more 
radical context of Kerala have improved the 
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position of the renter and those even more 
economically marginal, the limits of reform are 
clear. Redistribution of all above-ceiling land to 
the individual tiller would not be sufficient to 
meet the minimum survival needs of Kerala’s 
tural population (p. 243). 

As Robert Frykenberg observes in his intro- 
duction, “[Those] on the very brink of extinc- 
tion [seem] to appear more and more fading 
and ghostly.... For almost all intents and 
purposes, the better-off seem oblivious to those 
who lie in the dust. This obliviousness is not so 
much a deliberate and studied matter. .. as it is 
a kind of subconscious repression of facts and a 
sense of futility” (pp. 13—14). This book 
moves us a step forward towards raising some 
of those facts to the level of the conscious. It 
portrays one fact of the structural arrangements 
in rural society documenting the emergence of 
a powerful owner-cultivator class alongside or 
in succession to the larger landlord class. But 
the other face of power relations in the 
agricultural sector is less closely depicted. Who 
exactly are the near-landless and the landless in 
the Punjab, in Maharashtra, in Kerala? How, if 
at all, are they affected by mechanization, land 
tenure changes, union organization, public 
works programs, credit arrangements, rural in- 
dustry, and broadly targeted educational and 
health programs? This volume begins to address 
some of these questions, the Hart-Herring essay 
most prominently. However, to make fully 
visible that class too often overlooked in the 
study of South Asian rural society will require 
more extensive work in subsequént volumes, 


MARY FAINSOD KATZENSTEIN 
Cornell University 


Crises of Political Development in Europe and 
the United States. Edited by Raymond 
Grew. Social Science Research Council Com- 
mittee on Comparative Politics, Studies in 
Political Development 9. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1978. Pp. xi + 
434. $27.50, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


Development shows common critical phases 
but in no common sequence among 16 other- 
wise commonly “Western” nations in this com- 
parative chronologue (Pye, p. viii). It shows no 
modal (“‘ideal’’) sequence of identity > legiti- 
macy > participation > penetration > distribu- 
tion crises—just conditionally modal “priori- 
ties” or starting points (pp. 33, 216, 343). 
Thus: with earlier or insular conditions, legiti- 
macy/participation are prior as in America 
(Hollingsworth), Belgium? (Zolberg), Britain 
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(Thomas) and Scandinavia (Dovring). With op- 
posite conditions, penetration is prior as in 
Germany (Gillis), Poland (Szporluk) and Russia 
(Pintner). With intermediate conditions come 
mixed priorities among France (Bien and 
Grew), Italy (Grew), Portugal? and Spain 
(Payne). Yet this diversity implies some nega- 
tive uniformities; e.g., development seldom 
starts from distributive or simultaneously timed 
crises (pp. 24, 27). The argument is eclectic, 
drawing its framework from political science 
and analysis from political historiography. 

The framework links the crises within to the 
direction of development toward “increased 
capacity, equality, and differentiation” (p. 6). 
But this triad resists measurement (p. 9) and its 
own sequencing may confound the crisis-se- 
quence, especially when both are historically 
accelerated and causally complex. Indeed, “‘se- 
quence” and “direction” seem tautological, 
depicting the same process via discrete events 
(e.g., “participation” crisis) versus continuous 
dimensions (e.g., growing “equality’’) respec- 
tively. More promising is the framework’s versa- 
tile dynamics: it couples cyclical with novel 
effects via recurrence of old crises like “nation- 
al identity” in new forms like “ideological 
identity” (p. 17). It surpasses conventional 
serial/stage models by linking all, not just 
proximate, crises in the sequence (p. 32). Its 
spectrum of “early” to “late” developers (p. 3) 
implies sequencing not only of crises per 
country but of countries themselves; such a 
macro-sequence might signify cumulative (e.g., 
arithmetic) progression effects upon ever later 
countries. 

The design appears inverted—mapping a 
framework with no proposition inventory to 
frame onto data with no data/measurement 
theory (p. 12) such as “acute crisis analysis” 
from international relations.. It appraises the 
framework on polity “development” from vol- 
ume 7, but not on polity “formation” from 
volume 8, thus precluding the overview needed 
for this reportedly final volume in the SSRC 
series. It lacks rules to separate developmental 
crises from other crises (e.g., America’s Great 
Depression?) or from each other (cf. Russia’s 
Time of Troubles) and to sequence crises that 
persist or overlap (pp. 10—12). Still, such a 
multi-longitudinal design could compare “spon- 
taneous” (legitimacy/participation-based) and 
“forced” (penetration-based) maturation across 
time (pp. viii, 343) with perhaps analogously 
spontaneous (spill-over) and forced (imperial) 
diffusion of crises across nations; it might even 
integrate such processes qua global develop- 
ment theory. f 

The sample of European-settled polities, 
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including late-comers like Germany and Poland, 
enjoyed pre-national development via ecclesias- 
tic identity, legitimacy and penetration (pp. 
18~22)—unlike the modest initial conditions of 
today’s developers. It may thus exaggerate 
“preformist”’ resurgence of prior phases, over 
“epigenesis” of new phases where nation build- 
ing starts from scratch. It shuns end-state 
conditions (pp. vi, 15) of “developed” polities, 
ignoring how theory can logically encompass 
such an open-ended process—a seemingly induc- 
tive fallacy. It cannot randomize error with 
Europe’s homogeneity (p. 4) nor equalize error 
with that homogeneity imperfect, thus urging a 
global sample. Happily, this selection covers the 
same polities as protonational (e.g., Vol. 8) and 
supranational (EEC-oriented) surveys of 
Europe, together affording a “panel study” of 
its development. And it outspans generational 
and cyclical effects (pp. 192, 213), albeit 
redeveloping antiquarians like China challenge 
the significance of long time-frames. 

The findings tie crises to neither the origin 
nor outcome of development (pp. 94, 317) 
unless reductively defined as the first and last 
crises themselves. They tie crises temporally, 
not causally (pp. 44, 308), thus daunting even a 
reductive account of development. Nor do they 
anticipate future crisis categories (like post- 
ideological identity, or post-economic distribu- 
tion?) despite past crisis resolutions and future 
“cultural vitality” (p. 35). And they address no 
other sequential models—even when drawn 
from the same sample (p. 34n)—thus slighting 
their explanatory tradeoff with the crisis per- 
spective. The findings do revise that perspective 
from an original “ideal” sequence fitting earlier, 
insular (read: innovative?) developers alone 
(Britain and Scandinavia, pp. 29, 91) to contin- 
gent ‘“‘priorities” covering all developers; but 
this sacrifices significance for scope, since pri- 
orities are more vulnerable than whole se- 
quences to chance (p = .20, .01, respectively), 
admittedly making the revision a Pyrrhic theo- 
ry. 

The work’s broader import extends to revo- 
lutionary theory by distinguishing “revolution” 
from “development,” namely, as simultaneous- 
ly timed versus sequentially resolved crises (pp. 
265, 301), thus de-tautologizing their associa- 
tion amid misnomers like “industrial revolu- 
tion.” It affects foreign policy pending exter- 
nalization of crises like penetration (imperial- 
ism), distribution (foreign aid) or identity 
(regional integration). It challenges political 
economy by denying priority to economic- 
distributive crises in polity building (pp. 159, 
212). It also lends classrooms a readable coun- 
try-by-crisis casebook. Still, it avows no 
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development theory (pp. 8, 34) or even hard 
evidence of its feasibility, despite the book’s 
very purpose. It vexes development policy by 
neglecting functional equivalents to the sequen- 
tially spaced crises so crucial yet obsolete 
within the newer states’ telescoped time frames. 
Overall, this opus offers no coda to the commit- 
tee’s étude in theory-composition; perhaps like 
the Yellow River Concerto, it illumines the 
problem of creation-by-committee. 


CRAIG MCCAUGHRIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Ostpolitik of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. By William E. Griffith. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1978. Pp. 325. 
$25.00.) 


During the first two decades of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, from 1949 to the late 
1960s, West German foreign policy was charac- 
terized by the sharp contrast between the 
failure of Bonn’s reunification policy and the 
remarkable successes the Federal Republic 
achieved in security policy and political and 
economic recovery. This contrast developed 
from the impossibility of pursuing these goals 
simultaneously—first in a cold-war setting, and 
then in the context of an uneasy phase of 
coexistence—because the cross-purposes and 
power relationships between East and West 
were sharply polarized. The very success of 
Bonn’s pro-Western security policy and re- 
covery policy, through which the Federal Re- 
public became the bulwark of Washington’s 
containment policy in Europe, solidified the 
cold-war alliances in Central Europe and further 
deepened the division of Germany. 

It was clear to the Bonn government from 
the beginning that in contrast to other West 
German foreign policy goals, the unification of 
Germany required at least the acquiescence, if 
not the direct sponsorship, of both cold-war 
blocs. Consequently, the Adenauer govern- 
ment’s long-range reunification strategy was 
based on two central tenets: (1) that Washing- 
ton and Moscow held the key to the German 
question, and (2) that with the passage of time 
the balance of power between the cold-war 
blocs would shift in favor of the West, thus 
allowing negotiations ‘‘on the basis of strength” 
which would induce the Soviet Union to settle 
the German question on Western terms. The 
first of these tenets (which was essentially 
correct) clearly required, above all else, a 
solidification of the German position within the 
Western alliance. Because of West Germany’s 
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relative weakness, the most immediate aim of 
Bonn’s unification policy was to enlist the 
active support of the Western powers, especially 
the United States, and to ensure that the West 
would not treat the German question as a 
secondary issue that could conceivably be 
traded off in an overall American-Soviet settle- 
ment of the cold war. These objectives were 
based on the realization that the Westem 
powers would view the prospect of a unified 
Germany with apprehension. Thus, the Bonn 
government’s unification policy was to be 
implemented by increasing the political leverage 
of Bonn within the Western alliance in order to 
solidify on the political plane the legal and 
moral commitment of the Western powers to 
support reunification and to regard the Bonn 
government as the only legitimate spokesman 
for all Germany. 

The complementary aspect of this policy— 
oriented toward Moscow—was much more pas- 
sive and vague, because. it was merely an 
appendage of Bonn’s Washington-oriented poli- 
cy. This was perhaps unavoidable: The Western 
powers most likely would have viewed German 
overtures to the Soviet Union with misgivings, 
and a much more active Eastern policy would 
have jeopardized the entire treaty structure that 
was to restore sovereignty to the Federal 
Republic. This would have undermined the 
power base from which Adenauer expected to 
deal with the Soviet Union at some future date, 
not to speak of the risks Bonn would have 
incurred in dealing with Moscow independent- 
ly. As a consequence, Bonn’s Eastern policy 
inevitably appeared flaccid and unimaginative, 
especially in contrast to the political acumen 
and tenacity displayed by Adenauer in his 
dealings with the Western powers. 

For a variety of reasons, the erosion of 
bipolarity during the late 1950s and throughout 
the 1960s was hardly more propitious for the 
cause of unification. As the Soviet Union 
developed a formidable nuclear arsenal, it be- 
came increasingly unlikely that the Soviet 
Union could be pressured to allow a change in 
the political and territorial status quo in Central 
and Eastern Europe. Moreover, Bonn’s Western 
allies found the status quo equally tolerable, 
and began to seek an accommodation with the 
Soviet Union based on the existing state of 
affairs in Europe. On the whole, the major 
unification efforts made by the Bonn govern- 
ment from the middle fifties until the late 
sixties were not really directed toward bringing 
about unification on terms acceptable to 
Bonn—for that there was little hope—but rather 
sought to prevent the legitimization of the 
status quo in Central Europe. The “policy of 
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movement” initiated by Bonn in the middle 
1960s, which was ‘designed to create an “open- 
ing to the East,” faced formidable obstacles, 
some of which were self-imposed. The Bonn 
government seemed insensitive to the fact that 
declarations of good intentions meant little to 
Eastern Europe when they were coupled with 
implicit demands for territorial revisions. More- 
over, the East European governments—which 
after all were amicably disposed toward East 
Germany and highly sensitive to the policy 
guidelines set forth by the Kremlin—could 
hardly endorse Bonn’s attempt to isolate the 
East German regime, an attempt that remained 
an essential part of the Federal Republic’s new 
Eastern policy. 

Soon after Chancellor Willy Brandt’s coali- 
tion government took office in October 1969, 
it became clear that the new Bonn government 
intended to pursue a dynamic and innovative 
policy toward the East. This new policy—gen- 
erally called Ostpolitik—reflected the recogni- 
tion that a dynamic Eastern policy would 
require that Bonn deal in a forthright and 
realistic manner not only with Moscow and the 
East European capitals, but also with East 
Berlin. In other words, the Brandt government 
was willing to do its part in legitimizing the 
territorial status quo in Central Europe and in 
bringing West German foreign policy in line 
with the explicit desires of the Eastern coun- 
tries as well as with the tacit assumptions and 
policies of its Western allies, 

William Griffith tells the story of Ostpolitik 
clearly and responsibly. One might disagree 
with him over points of interpretation and 
emphasis, but his account is reasonably argued 
and by and large persuasive. Nonetheless, the 
reader experiences a certain dissatisfaction and 
disappointment. Especially in the first two- 
thirds of the book, where the narrative takes us 
from World War I to the interwar period and 
through World War II to the 1950s and 1960s, I 
began to suspect that my agreeable attitude 
stemmed in good part from the fact that much 
of Griffith’s argument was so familiar—much of 
what he has to say has been said before and, in 
some cases, has been said better. When the 
narrative begins to deal with the Ostpolitik of 
the 1970s, a subject as yet less ploughed over in 
the English-language literature, one wishes that 
Griffith had devoted more than a mere 50 pages 
to Willy Brandt’s Eastern policy and its signifi- 
cance for the European political order. In that 
part of the book, where one anticipates a 
searching assessment of the implications of 
Ostpolitik and its future prospects, the reader— 
and especially the specialist—feels let down by 
an excessive analytical restraint that appears 
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content to let “facts” speak for themselves. 
This is especially regrettable since the bulk of 
the book—the pages that precede the discussion 
of Brandt’s Ostpolitik—offers so little in the 
way of reinterpretation and seems intended 
primarily to provide a background for the issues 
of the 1970s. In that respect, Griffith’s first 
two sentences appear somewhat disarming and 
ingenuous: “This is a study in contemporary 
history, not in political science or sociology. I 
neither hypothesize, test, nor predict; rather, I 
have tried, while knowing that I could not 
wholly succeed, to ‘tell it as it really was.’ ” It 
is true, of course, that analysts of con- 
temporary history are allowed to be imaginative 
only in matters of form, not facts. But imagina- 
tion applied to form can be considerable, and 
Griffith would have given us a better book had 
he been less reluctant to exercise it. 


WOLFRAM F. HANRIEDER 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Die Wahlen in den Schweizerischen Nationalrat 
1848—1919: Wahlrecht, Wahlsystem, Wahl- 
beteiligung, Verhalten von Wahlern und Par- 
teien, Wahlthemen und Wahlkampfe; Les 
Elections au Conseil national suisse 
1848—1919: Droit et systéme électoral, Par- 
ticipation au scrutin, Comportement de 
Vélectorat et des partis, Thèmes dominants 
et données majeures des campagnes élec- 
torales, 3 vols. By Erich Gruner et al. 
(Berne: Francke Verlag, 1978. Pp. 1189 + 
300 + 540. Price not given.) 


Contemporary Swiss politics is well known 
for its strong commitment to the principle of 
proportionality. The lower house of the federal 
legislature, the National Council, is elected by 
proportional representation, and the federal 
executive is composed according to the famous 
“magic formula” which gives each of the four 
principal political parties a proportional share 
of executive power. In both respects, the period 
from 1848, the year of the adoption of the 
federal constitution, until 1919 presents a sharp 
contrast: this was the era of Radical party 
dominance and of majority-plurality elections. 
The electoral system prescribed mainly multi- 
member constituencies in which the candidates 
required majorities in order to win on the first 
or second ballot, but only pluralities on the 
third ballot; from 1900 on, only two ballots 
were held. 

The National Council elections during the 
1848—1919 period are the subject of this 
monumental and extremely impressive research 
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effort by Erich Gruner and his team of col- 
laborators. Their basic data are presented in a 
series of tables organized by election and 
constituency (Vol. 3, pp. 7~341). The follow- 
ing information is provided: the exact date of 
the vote, the kind of election (general or special 
elections, and first, second, or third ballot), the 
number of members to be elected in the 
constituency, the number of registered voters, 
the number and percentage of actual voters, 
and the names, occupations, places of resi- 
dence, numbers and percentages of votes re- 
ceived, party memberships, and party endorse- 
ments of all candidates. In addition, there are a 
series of summary tables on electoral participa- 
tion, party strengths, successful and unsuccess- 
ful candidates, etc. (Vol. 3, pp. 343—496), and 
a set of maps and graphs (Vol. 3, pp. 
497—535). 

The first volume consists of more than 1100 
pages of background information, explanations, 
and analysis, as well as a thorough index. For 
instance, the electoral law and questions of 
apportionment are treated at length (Vol. 1, pp. 
94—160, 312—78). The longest chapter dis- 
cusses the issues and campaigns of each election 
(Vol. 1, pp. 603—918). Most of the text is in 
German, but a few sections are in French—in 
particular, the discussion of election issues and 
campaigns in French-speaking Switzerland (Vol. 
1, pp. 800—918), and an overall summary (Vol. 
1, pp. 1081—1109). The second volume con» 
sists of 300 pages of detailed notes. 


AREND LIJPHART 
University of California, San Diego 


Directing Technology: Policies for Promotion 
and Control. Edited by Ron Johnston and 
Philip Gummett. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1979. Pp. 271. $22.50.) 


The concept of science policy emerged in 
the aftermath of World War II as a way of 
analyzing government strategies aimed at the 
advance of a scientific knowledge and tech- 
nological innovation. A cursory review of the 
literature associated with that concept suggests 
that technology has been viewed largely as a 
by-product of scientific advance. Science policy 
analysts, it appears, have accepted the conten- 
tion of the scientific community that the road 
to technological innovation must pass through 
basic research and that sound government 
policy must emphasize advances in the under- 


` standing of nature. The argument may be 


accurate, but it is not disinterested; indeed, the 
principal representatives for science ere the 
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principal science policy analysts in the United 
States, and many of their studies are little more 
than expressions of preference masquerading as 
analysis. 

One unfortunate consequence of the domi- 
nant role of scientists in the science policy 
community is a paucity of studies focusing on 
government efforts to promote the develop- 
ment and deployment of technologies. Tech- 
nology itself has not been ignored by all 
scholars, particularly in recent years, as innova- 
tion has become more controversial. Disputes 
over nuclear power plants, airports, and other 
large technology-based facilities have focused 
attention on the detrimental impact of tech- 
nology and elicited new interest in its regula- 
tion and control. But if controversies over 
technological development have piqued the 
interest of philosophers, sociologists, and even 
some political scientists, they have had little 
impact on students of science policy. 

Directing Technology, a collection of 13 
essays, is not simply another reader on science 
policy, precisely because it is concerned with 
government efforts to direct technology. The 
volume is divided into two parts, reflecting the 
editors’ definition of “direction” as both pro- 
motion and regulation. Part 1 includes essays 
on such topics as government support for 
industrial innovation (Keith Pavitt), the devel- 
opment of nuclear technology (Roger Wil- 
liams), and technology policy and the motor 
industry (Peter Stills). Essays on the control of 
technology through regulation (Judith Reppy), 
the role of participation in technology assess- 
ment (Michael Gibbons), and British safety 
policy (Brendan Gillespie) highlight part 2 of 
the collection. 

American political scientists concerned with 
the direction of technology will find this 
collection useful, for the essays focus largely on 
British policies. The experiences of other ad- 
vanced industrial states must be analyzed and 
explicit comparisons drawn if a theory of 
technology policy is to be developed. Several 
contributions to this volume, such as Philip 
Gummet’s essay on the application of the 
contract mechanism in Great Britain and Ed- 
ward Yoxen’s account of the regulation of 
recombinant genetics, are particularly useful in 
light of comparable materials available in the 
American literature. 

Viewed from a different perspective, how- 
ever, this collection is disappointing. The ma- 
jority of the essays are overviews of government 
policies with respect to technology. Overviews, 
unfortunately, are the curse of technology 
studies; any significant advance in our under- 
standing of the relationship between govern- 
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ment and technology requires the development 
of detailed accounts of specific actions and 
decision-making practices. There are, of course, 
a few case studies in the volume, notably John 
Hartland’s and Michael Gibbon’s analysis of 
government involvement in the development of 
technology for aircraft landing systems, but the 
editors apparently preferred to emphasize 
broad strategic analyses rather than detailed 
cases. 

There are other difficulties as well. The 
essays vary considerably in quality; some are 
analytic and quite provocative, others are large- 
ly descriptive and rather dull, and still others 
are replete with technical jargon and virtually 
unreadable. Moreover, the editors do not pro- 
vide a coherent framework for the individual 
contributions in this collection. The distinction 
between promotion and regulation, which they 
develop in a short introduction, is insufficient 
to justify the precise selection of essays. But 
these flaws do not detract from the primary 
virtue of Directing Technology, i.e., its focus on 
technology rather than science in the analysis 
of government policies. The appearance of this 
volume, consequently, is noteworthy, and Di- 
recting Technology is a welcome addition to 
the literature on science policy. 


JEROME E. MILCH 
University of Pittsburgh 


Sri Lanka: Third World Democracy. By James 
Jupp. (Totowa, N.J.: Frank Cass, 1978, Pp. 
xxi + 423. $29.50.) 


This narrative political history is the most 
comprehensive and detailed study of politics in 
Sri Lanka in print. Exhaustively researched and 
well-written, the study demonstrates Jupp’s 
impressive skills in synthesizing the existing 
literature on the politics of this small South 
Asian nation. Although not evidently aimed at 
the area-specialist audience, because it is a 
single case study in the tradition of British and 
Commonwealth scholarship, and because non- 
specialists are apt to find the detail overwhelm- 
ing, the most appreciative readers are likely to 
be students of Sri Lanka and of South Asian 
politics. 

The main strengths of this study lie in the 
descriptive rather than the analytical realm, not 
because it is a case study of a single country but 


. because the author has been little moved by the 


intellectual revolution in the study of compara- 
tive politics. Jupp implicitly rejects the con- 
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cepts and methods of modern social science and 
makes no pretense of facilitating any systematic 
comparison of Sri Lanka with other states. If 
judged by its analytical successes, this book 
would have to receive average marks. Jupp’s 
interpretations and conclusions may be correct, 
but often they are not systematically supported 
or convincingly demonstrated. Take, for exam- 
ple, his observation that Sri Lanka is Asia’s 
“most effective welfare state” (p. 29), “only 
effective welfare state” (p. 248), and “most 
elaborate welfare state” (p. 342). Propositions 
of this nature call at least for a definition of a 
welfare state, some criteria for determining 
effectiveness, and indicators that would permit 
measurement and cross-national comparison. 
Moreover, such propositions would seem to 
require data comparing welfare state outputs in 
Sri Lanka and selected other Asian states. In 
the absence of these essentials, Jupp’s enthusi- 
astic claims have to be accepted on faith alone. 
The author’s occasional comparisons, all of 
which are favorable to Sri Lanka, are not 
limited to Asian or other Third World neigh- 
bors. In his view, Sri Lanka is “every bit as 
modern in terms of political institutions and 
practices as the great majority of advanced 
industrial nations” (p. 349), and Sri Lanka’s 
political system “‘provides a better model of 
participatory democracy than many states of 
Europe or America” (p. 327). 

If points such as these suggest that Jupp is 
not always dispassionate, it is not an entirely 
uncritical account. Sri Lanka’s very consider- 
able success with democratic institutions and 
the large measure of political stability it has 
enjoyed are discussed with the enthusiasm of 
one who is obviously very impressed with these 
accomplishments. While mention is made of 
problem areas, particularly religious and ethnic 
communalism and the economy, these seem less 
troublesome to Jupp than to most other stu- 
dents of Sri Lanka. In accentuating the positive 
in this upbeat account, Jupp is open to the 
charge that the political implications of a 
near-stagnant economy and seemingly in- 
tractable Sinhalese-Tamil tensions are not por- 
trayed in terms of their apparent importance. 
According to most accounts, Sri Lanka’s strides 
in welfare have been in large measure ac- 
complished by consuming its output, leaving 
little available for the capital investment needed 
for economic expansion. Whether Sri Lanka’s 
commitment to democratic socialism and the 
welfare state can be sustained within the 
framework of a Third World democracy has to 
be closely related to its ability to cope with 
increasingly severe economic development 
problems, 
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These criticisms notwithstanding, this is a 
valuable study, and the patient reader will gain 
a great deal from it. It is regrettable that the 
price is a virtually prohibitive $29.50. 


GEORGE H. GADBOIS, JR. 
University of Kentucky 


Uruguay in Transition: From Civilian to Mili- 
tary Rule. By Edy Kaufman. (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 1979. Pp. xv 
+ 126. $9.95.) 


The demise of civilian politics and individual 
liberties in Uruguay has failed to capture the 
interest of scholars (or, for that matter, of the 
general public) as the same experience in Chile 
has done. Uruguay’s democratic traditions were 
deeply rooted in its history, and military 
intervention would have seemed unimaginable a 
generation ago. The events in Chile were swift 
and dramatic, but in Uruguay the military 
takeover was gradual, literally years in the 
making, and all but invited by a despotically 
inclined civilian president; the author refers to 
the takeover as an autogolpe (self-coup). The 
sequence of events in Uruguay are important 
and interesting in themselves, but the very 
gradualism of the experience also provides an 
unusual opportunity to analyze some of the 
conditions that promote military intervention; 
in the case of Uruguay, these conditions were 
sustained economic decline, urban terrorism, 
corruption, and institutional paralysis. 

Edy Kaufman clearly is aware of this oppor- 
tunity, and takes good advantage of it, despite 
his self-acknowledged emotional involvement in 
the fate of the country. There are no particular 
surprises in the book, but there is a great deal 
of careful, persuasive analysis and attention to 
detail. The book contains extensive and useful 
notes, as well as a methodical reconstruction (in 
the appendix) of the sequence of events which 
spans nearly a decade, preceding, during, and 
following the military takeover. 

The major fault of the book, and it is a 
relatively benign one, is Kaufman’s unfortunate 
choice of a conceptual framework originally 
designed for the analysis of foreign policy 
decision making, which is both awkward and 
inappropriate, and confuses the organization 
and detracts from the cohesion of his analysis. 
Toward the end of the book there is a poorly 
titled chapter, “Testing Hypotheses,” which 
tries to compare the Uruguayan experience 
with some 23 propositions culled from the 
literature on military intervention in Latin 
America as well as two propositions which 
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Kaufman has extracted from his own study and 
suggests might be applied to Chile. 

These flaws are not, however, critical. The 
book is a useful source of information and 
analysis on recent politics in Uruguay, and that 
country’s unusual experience with military in- 
tervention. 


RONALD MCDONALD 
Syracuse University 


Economic Response: Comparative Studies in 
Trade, Finance, and Growth. By Charles P. 
Kindleberger. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1978. Pp. vii + 308. 
$16.50.) 


Social scientists have recently taken note of 
the abundance of historical materials available 
for generating theories of social change. In 
Economic Response, Charles P. Kindleberger 
draws on his extensive knowledge of nine- 
teenth-century Western European and North 
American economic history, and demonstrates 
the utility of comparative historical economics, 
an approach which the author argues “allows us 
to test a given economic model and to see how 
general and how special it is by examining the 
same process or stimulus under other condi- 
tions” (p. 2). The first and last chapters address 
issues of method; the six remaining chapters—of 
which five have previously appeared as articles 
—are substantive in nature. 

Of particular interest to political scientists is 
Kindleberger’s willingness to venture beyond 
economic analysis, and offer social or political 
explanations for diverse responses of policy 
makers to international economic develop- 
ments. For instance, in his classic essay entitled 
“Group Behavior and International Trade,” 
Kindleberger examines five national reactions 
to the international decline in the price of grain 
after 1870. Given standard economic assump- 
tions, there should have been a general increase 
in extra-European imports; Kindleberger 
demonstrates, instead, that German and French 
policy makers imposed agricultural tariffs, the 
Danish peasantry modernized their agricultural 
. methods and marketing procedures, and Italian 
politicians failed to provide either aid or protec- 
tion for the peasantry, thereby contributing to 
the increasing overseas migration. Only in Great 
Britain did a free trade policy result in further 
non-agrarian specialization. Kindleberger attri- 
butes these diverse responses to the interaction 
of interest groups within each nation-state. He 
then concludes with a call for “an adequate 
theory of the behavior of large groups... as an 
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adjunct to the analytical tools of the market” 
(p. 38). Similarly, in “The Rise of Free Trade in 
Western Europe, 1820 to 1875,” Kindleberger 
cites economic as well as non-economic causes 
for the adoption of free trade policies among 
Western European nations: dominant domestic 
groups expected to benefit, industrialists sought 
continued access to raw materials or capital 
goods, contemporary economic doctrines sug- 
gested that free trade produced progress, and 
politicians expected short-term gains in interna- 
tional affairs. Subsequent shifts in the interna- 
tional economy and in coalitions of domestic 
interest groups brought the brief flirtation with 
free trade on the continent to an early end. 

A second theme of interest is the effect 
which state-formation had on mercantile activi- 
ty. In chapter six, “European Port Cities,” 
Kindleberger tentatively suggests the possibility 
that “gains-from-trade? merchants, who buy 
and sell goods in overseas markets, maintain 
significant economic ties beyond their own 
nation-states boundaries, but that their eco- 
nomic interaction within the state’s territorial 
jurisdiction is effectively limited by the cost of 
non-mechanized overland transport. ‘Ports 
dealt to a considerable extent with one another, 
rather than with the hinterland” (p. 173). The 
extra-national scope of mercantile activity leads 
to complex patterns of conflict and coopera- 
tion with administrative elites. For instance, in 
a chapter entitled “The Formation of Financial 
Centers,” Kindleberger points out that “for 
money payments, there can be no doubt of the 
efficiency of a central financial market as the 
apex of a national system...” (p. 71). Before 
the mid-nineteenth century, however, banking 
had been associated with commerce, and was 
located in port cities. With the continental 
nation-states’ promotion of railroads and public 
works projects, new national financial centers 
emerged in Paris or Berlin, that is, in the capital- 
cities. Kindleberger’s evidence implies that the 
centripetal movement of financial institutions 
to the administrative capital was attenuated or 
delayed in fragmented or in federal polities. 

A third significant topic is the author’s 
assessment of the relationship of mercantile to 
industrial activity. In “Commercial Expansion 
and the Industrial Revolution,’ Kindleberger 
asks “whether a commercial revolution—that is, 
a discontinuously rapid increase in commerce— 
was necessary to, sufficient for, or merely 
contributed to the industrial revolution?” (p. 
135). Kindleberger argues that German industri- 
alization took place despite the absence of a 
prior commercial expansion, and that the com- 
mercial revolution Holland underwent in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries failed to 
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produce an industrial economy. In Britain, 
however, a commercial revolution did, in all 
probability, supply the necessary preconditions 
for the first industrial transformation. With the 
sequence of commercialization and then indus- 
trialization established for the British case, 
Kindleberger proceeds in his final substantive 
essay to a deft analysis of the British and 
German economic rivalry in the nineteenth 
century. He claims that at the outset of the 
century “the internationally oriented Hansa 
cities and Frankfurt ... had limited connec- 
tions with the [German] interior” (p. 189). By 
the time industrialization occurred, it de- 
veloped within the jurisdiction of the Prussian- 
dominated customs union known as the Zoll- 
verein. Kindleberger’s analysis suggests that 
those concerned with political development 
should consider: what would have been the 
political consequences of a dramatic Hanseatic 
commercial spurt prior to the industrialization 
of the Rhineland and Ruhr. 

. As a self-proclaimed “literary economist,” 
Kindleberger tests the applicability of economic 
models with clarity and verve (p. 223). The 
absence of quantification does not restrain him 
from making predictions. Political scientists will 
undoubtedly find Kindleberger’s analyses and 
projections to be enlightening and thought-pro- 
voking. Economic Response deserves a wide 
audience among specialists in comparative poli- 
tics and international relations. 


LEONARD HOCHBERG 
Cornell University 


Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific Islands 
since the First World War. Edited by William 
S. Livingston and William Roger Louis. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1979, Pp. 
x + 249. $17.95.) 


This book is a collection of 12 essays which 
deal with developments in the last 60 years in 
the nations of the Southwest Pacific. The book 
is an outgrowth of the research activities 
associated with the University of Texas Collec- 
tion of Southwest Pacificana, the largest collec- 
tion of materials about that region found in 
America. Eleven of the contributors are cur- 
rently associated with major universities in 
Australia and New Zealand, and they bring to 
their writings the fruits of their special knowl 
edge and interest in the Southwest Pacific. 

The 60-year period under survey has been 
one of profound change. In 1920, the area was 
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regarded as little more than a British enclave, 
though located many thousands of miles from 
the mother country. After 1920, and especially 


after the start of the Second World War, three. 


interacting forces have transformed the region. 
These forces have been the steady decline of 
British power, the rising influence of the United 
States, and the rapid increase of various forms 
of nationalism. The effects of these three 
interacting forces provide a continuing theme 
that runs through most of the contributions to 
this collection. 

Three of the essays deal with books and 
other recent writings within the region. Of 
these, two are surveys of historical literature— 
one of Australia and the second of New 
Zealand—and both emphasize the sense of 
evolving national identity. There is also an essay 
about contemporary literature, which places 
particular emphasis on the evolution of literary 
consciousness, an important part of the evolv- 
ing national identities of the region’s people. 

Three contributors are concerned with the 
international relations of Australia and New 
Zealand. During and since the Second World 
War, relations between the two countries have 
increased, but the problems of the “regrettable 
sense of superiority” of Australians in their 
dealings with New Zealand has not changed. 
The separate essays on the foreign policies of 
these two countries emphasize the relative 
decline of British influence, and the commen- 
surate increase in the importance of the role 
played by the United States. 

Two chapters are concerned with the indi- 
genous peoples of Australia and New Zealand. 
Recently, Australian government policy on the 
Aborigines has changed from the earlier one of 
simple protection to a more positive policy of 


. welfare and full citizenship rights. The Maori in 


New Zealand have long had a recognized 
position in their country’s political structure, 
but the rapid move of the Maoris into urban 
centers has created unsolved economic and 
social problems. 

Remaining essays in the collection include 
one on state-national relations in the Australian 
federal system, and one on the smaller recently 
independent nations in the Southwestern Paci- 
fic. In the concluding contribution, Hartley 
Grattan effectively synthesizes the ideas pre- 
sented in the 11 earlier studies. 

Faults are difficult to find in this excellent 
collection. One might have wished for greater 
coverage of the internal politics of the countries 
under consideration. The typical indiscriminate 
prejudice of academia in the Antipodes to favor 
their labor parties and to oppose the policies of 
more conservative parties shows through in 
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several of the essays. In summation, this book 
makes a very useful contribution in filling the 
near-vacuum in recent American publications 
about Australia, New Zealand and the South- 
west Pacific islands. 


CHARLES KUNSMAN, JR. 
San Jose State University 


Political Values and the Educated Class in 
Africa. By Ali A. Mazrui. (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1978. Pp. xiv + 392. 
$18.50.) 


This book of essays presents Ali Mazrui at 
his perplexing best: intellectually playful and 
deeply concerned; wide-ranging and intensely 
personal. The personal is essential to the book, 
and to non-initiates, it should be pointed out 
that Mazrui is one of the most effective 
intellectual links between Africa and the West. 
This role he has played with considerable éclat, 
in his voluminous writings, as president of the 
(American) African Studies Association, as the 
1979 Reith Lecturer on the BBC, and perhaps 
most importantly, as head of the political 
science department at Uganda’s Makerere Uni- 
versity until forced to leave by Idi Amin. (This 
book was dedicated, before Amin’s overthrow: 
“To Makerere! You, who were built for the 
future, must now await the future to rebuild 
you.”’) 

As, in his own description, a ““westernized or 
semi-westernized African intellectual” (p. 19), 
Mazrui has sought to articulate African ideas to 
Western audiences in terms which even they can 
understand. By rigorously eschewing the impas- 
sioned anti-Western diatribe that dulls thought 
and convinces only the already converted, 
Mazrui proceeds to draw unwary Westerners 
into the argument and then to prick their 
consciousness as a familiar idea, a cherished 
value is revealed in a new and disturbing light, 
the light in which an African might view it. For 
example, in the essay on “Christianity and 
Humanitarianism in African Diplomacy” the 
reader is treated not to denunciation of the Red 
Cross as an agent of imperialism, but to an 
opportunity to understand why African govern- 
ments may perceive it as a dangerous political 
actor. As Mazrui concludes, “The very principle 
of humanitarianism has yet to recover from the 
full consequences of the Euro-Christian order 
while it lasted in Africa” (p. 163). 

No less important, Mazrui stands as a spokes- 
man for certain Western ideas in Africa, those 
ideas which he thinks can best be combined 
with Africa’s own traditions of thought to 
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produce true cultural liberation, both from the 
colonial past and from the inevitable reactions 
to that past led by non-intellectuals like those 
Mazrui styles the “lumpen-militariat.” The 
ideas he espouses, and predicts will come into 
their own in the 1990s, could not now be more 
unfashionable: “The liberal values of tolerance, 
pluralism and individualism” (p. 373), rather 
than the equally Western, and vastly more 
fashionable ones of scientific socialism and 
centralization. Mazrui’s use of Western ideas for 
African purposes begins always by decoupling 
those ideas from the West’s possessive embrace 
and proceeds to transform those ideas into 
something wholly African. This process is most 
clearly evident in his inaugural lecture on taking 
the chair of political science at Makerere in 
1966. It bears the title “Ancient Greece in 
African Thought,” whose happy presumption is 
all the greater for the time and occasion at 
which it was delivered. Proceeding from the 
incontrovertible point that classical Greece 
existed before the idea of Europe had been 
invented, Mazrui weaves a many-stranded argu- 
ment giving Africans as clear a claim on the 
Greek philosophical and political heritage as 
that of the barbarians to the north and north- 
west. “Just as it would be a mistake to let 
Europe nationalize Christianity, it would be a 
mistake to let her confiscate the Hellenic 
inheritance. The Greeks must be allowed to 
emerge as what they really are—the fathers not 
of a European civilization but of a universal 
modernity” (p. 97). 

The centerpiece of the collection is the essay 
on “The African University as a Multinational 
Corporation.” It proceeds from the premise 
that “both African universities and multination- 
al business in the continent face a fundamental 
problem—how to decolonize the process of 
modernization without ending it” (p. 285), to 
investigate the multiple relations between eco- 
nomic and cultural dependency and between 
economic and cultural development. The uni- 
versity, he argues, has helped promote political 
independence, but at the cost of accentuating 
other dependent relationships. The solutions 
Mazrui advocates begin with the “‘domestica- 
tion of modernity, a bid to relate it more firmly 
to local cultural and economic needs.” Next, 
should come “‘diversification’? in which “the 
foreign reference-group ... becomes not only 
the West but alsa other non-African civiliza- 
tions.” The third stage involves “an attempt by 
the African continent as a whole to counter- 
penetrate western civilization itself’? (p. 307). 
The parallel with strategies for economic inde- 
pendence is clear enough; so, too, is the parallel 
with Mazrui’s own career. 
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Mazrui here, as in his other writings, presents 
his ideas through the form of the essay, a form 
which he manipulates with elegant control. 
Like the greatest masters of the form, he 
exploits the literary devices of paradox, re- 
versal, and incongruous juxtaposition to startle 
the reader into discovering ideas while he 
weaves a complex narrative to bring the reader 
at the end into a state of participatory compre- 
hension that few journal articles elicit. But the 
form has its costs. The demands of narrative 
movement, of balance, of aphoristic brilliance 
militate against the sustained presentation of 
evidence and argument. If reality does not fit 
form perfectly, there is a strong temptation to 
rearrange reality. Thus, in “The African Univer- 
sity as a Multi-national Corporation,” Mazrui 
argues that imperialism stems from two things, 
“a cluster of economic motives and a cluster of 
cultural imperatives” (p. 285). One suspects 
that political and strategic motives (impera- 
tives?) are absent, not because the author 
thinks them nonexistent or subsumed in 
another category, but because he needs to 
highlight the economic and cultural categories 
so that he can develop the argument about the 
university in formal parallel. The points made 
by the use of the device are made brilliantly 
enough that one can well forgive the poetic 
license, unless of course one is there and then 
concerned about what does stimulate imperial- 
ism. 

Mazrui at one point defines an intellectual as 
“a person who has the capacity to be fascinated 
by ideas, and has acquired the skill to handle 
some of those ideas effectively” (p. 437), and 
counterposes the intellectual to the scholar 
distinguished by his “meticulous care in handl- 
ing the evidence” (p. 348). Should he be forced 
to choose, I suspect Mazrui would choose in 
line with the self-description quoted at the 
beginning of this review. And we are, on 
balance, the richer for it. 


WILLIAM J. FOLTZ 
Yale University 


The Urban Origins of Rural Revolution: Elites 
and the Masses in Hunan Province, China, 
1911—1927. By Angus W. McDonald, Jr. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1979. Pp. xi + 369. $17.50.) 


Angus McDonald’s effort must initially be 
applauded. He has drawn extensively upon 


. Chinese, Japanese and Western sources in an 


effort to focus on a tumultuous period of 
Chinese history. McDonald has not flinched in 
his attempt to overturn virtually every stone 
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relevant to an analysis of the Hunanese political 
and social environment between 1911 and 
1927. To any historian, the bibliography and 
the index are testimony to the author’s compre- 
hensiveness. Likewise, the book has appeal to 
anyone interested in Mao Ze-dong, since Hunan 
was Mao’s native province. Finally, McDonald’s 
selection of Hunan, as a province to be ex- 
amined in depth, makes good methodological 
sense. While not a “bellwether district,” Hunan 
was and is a balanced blend of urban and rural 
characteristics; this blend is an obvious advan- 
tage in an examination of the roots of a 
revolution that had both urban and rural 
dimensions. 

McDonald immediately, and quite correctly, 
informs the reader that the tumult of the 
period involved “massive political, economic, 
and intellectual changes” (p. 1). This observa- 
tion is not surprising since all revolutionary 
societies experience these transformations. 
What is worrisome, however, is the author’s 
admission, “This book is also in several ways an 
experiment in history writing ... it is shame- 
lessly eclectic” (p. 1). While one might en-- 
courage experiments in “history writing,” a 
“shamelessly eclectic” approach to the analysis 
of what is clearly an extraordinarily complex 
series of events is risky at best. This risk is not - 
worth taking, particularly given the real need 
for more thorough analysis of this early period 
of the People’s Republic’s history. 

Despite McDonald’s thoroughness with re- 
gard to names, dates and events, at times the 
reader will have difficulty pulling together the 
theoretical themes the author suggests. For 
example, throughout the text McDonald im- 
plies there may well be three revolutions 
occurring simultaneously: (1) A revolt against 
the warlords, (2) A revolt against foreign 
imperialists, and (3) A “classic revolt involving 
class conflict. Although, admittedly a difficult 
task, the distinctions between, and the implica- 
tions of, these different revolts urge greater: 
refinement. In addition, a potentially interest- 
ing theoretical distinction between Mao’s ap- 
proach to organizing peasants and his approach 
to organizing urban labor is proffered, yet is 
not developed. Finally, three widely separated, 
and very brief, references are made to Riker’s 
The Theory of Political Coalitions (Yale, 1963) 
in the context of the coalition politics that 
characterized the relationships between the 
young Chinese Communist party, the “left” 
Nationalists, and the “right” Nationalists. This 
intriguing topic is not at all developed. 

In sum, McDonald’s effort lacks some of the 
theoretical rigor to which political scientists 
have become accustomed. On the bright side, 
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political scientists should be grateful for the 
attention to detail and the comprehensiveness 
which characterizes this book, with the idea in 
mind that much can be made of this raw 
material, - 


JOHN R. HANDELMAN 
Washington & Lee University 


Southeast Asian Transitions; Approaches 
Through Social History. Edited by Ruth T. 
McVey with Adrienne Suddard. (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1978. 
Pp. ix + 242. $17.50.) 


The editor of this volume places its five 
studies of the impact of colonialism on South- 
east Asian local communities on the micro-his- 
torical level. The book, dedicated to the 
memory of Harry J. Benda, is the work of 
Benda’s students and close associates. The 
collection of case studies can be considered a 
product of Benda’s concern for the need of 
micro-historical investigations which could link 
“the specifics of local change to a larger 
concern for social pattern” (p. 5). The units for 
study are defined by the criteria of scale— 
“small and relatively simple’—and subordina- 
tion—the relationship to the center. As for the 
first criterion, the communities range from the 
Trengganu Sultanate (Heather Sutherland) to 
the Cagayan Valley of northeast Luzon (Edil- 
berto C. De Jesus) along with the Madiun 
Residency of East Java (Onghokham), Luzon’s 
Pampanga province (John Larkin), and the 
diverse ethnic communities of Burma’s Irrawad- 
dy delta (Dorothy Hess Guyot). The second 
criterion is of far more importance in unifying 
the diverse materials intellectually. The analy- 
tical thread is the shift of power from local to 
central political units as colonial forces eco- 
nomically and bureaucratically subverted the 


-social structures and value basis underpinning 


the. authority of members of the traditional 
indigenous supra-village elite. 

Sutherland traces the ultimately futile re- 
sistance of the Trengganu Sultanate to the 
challenge of the British presence ending in the 
adaptation of the elite to the administrative 
patterns of a bureaucratic state in which the 
norms of the Malayan Muslim state no longer 
provided the basis for the legitimacy in a 
society challenged by Malayan and Chinese 
immigration and external commercial interests. 
De Jesus analyzes the effect of the tobacco 
monopoly on the traditional elite (principales) 
of the Cagayan valley, 1786—1881. Policies of 
the monopoly resulted in social conservatism, 
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with the result that the position of tradition 
ruling class was strengthened. De Jesus carefully 
points out, however, that a host of other 
factors tended to distinguish Cagayan from the 
rest of the Luzon provinces and that the impact 
of the tobacco monopoly was different. This 
underlines a central issue for micro-history: 
how to reach the macro-level. In the book at 
hand, can we go from discrete case studies to 
general propositions about social history and 
political change in Southeast Asia? The 
Onghokham contribution on the so-called 
Brotodiningrat affair illustrates the problem. 
Although cast within the framework of the 
general tension and conflict in the relationship 
between the Dutch colonial bureaucracy and 
the indigenous regents (bupati) in a system of 
“indirect” rule, the dynamic of this particular 
case stemmed from idiosyncratic psychological 
variables peculiar to the two protagonists: the 
bupati and the resident. This is not to deny the 
interest or validity of the conclusions in the 
wider discussion of the weakening of the power 
of the regents, but suggests that these are drawn 
a priori. _ 

Dorothy Guyot’s discussion of communal 
conflict in the Burmese delta starts from a 
different vantage point. Her concern is not the 
pattern of penetration of British rule, but the 
consequences of the disintegration of British 
authority in the region by the end of February 
1942. Before Japanese control had been im- 
posed in June, a communal war raged between 
the Burman and Karen communities. In part 
this was a function of the disruption of 
traditional society with its social roles, and the 
emerging salience of ethnicity as the two 
indigenous communities maneuvered for eco- 
nomic advantage. Focusing on one district in 
the heart of the delta, Guyot’s micro-history is 
an excellent example of the importance of this 
kind of research since it does elucidate the 
terms of the ongoing ethnic conflict in Burma. 
More restricted in scope is John Larkin’s essay 
on the Zarzuela theater in the Capampangan 
dialect through which, in the earliest years of 
the American occupation of the Philippines, the 
aspirations of the Pampangan economic elite 
found their outlet in musical comedy terms. 
Only Larkin, and then perhaps because of the 
nature of his subject, has been able to meet his 
editor’s injunction to escape Western archives. 
Despite the deliberate effort to adopt a South- 
east Asian stance, the authors continue to rely 
on colonial records and Western commentators. 

McVey’s introductory essay carries the argu- 
ment beyond the impact of colonial power on 
the supra-village elite to its effect on peasant 
society. The general trend towards peasant 
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impoverishment and dependency was ideolog- 
ically accentuated by the increasing gap be- 
tween peasantry and the elites, both colonial 
and indigenous. In their inability to bridge that 
gap, the modern national state, with its empha- 
sis on bureaucratic control backed by coercive 
force, resembles the colonial state. In a proposi- 
tion to which many caveats could be entered, 
McVey suggests that the Communist system in 
its ability to. engage the “common people” 
through revolutionary revitalization is, “in im- 
portant ways more ‘natural’ to the precolonial 
traditions of most major Southeast Asian poli- 
ties” (p. 30). But, she adds, the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist regimes also show a tendency to bureaucra- 
tic control from above, and in that respect may 
prove a more effective instrument of domina- 
tion. 
DONALD E. WEATHERBEE 

University of South Carolina 


Comparative Legislatures. By Michael L. Mezey. 
(Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1979. 
Pp. xiv + 317. $17.75.) 


The study of comparative legislative politics 
is still at an early stage of development. Michael 
Mezey attempts to take the field a step for- 
ward. He constructs a concise, fivefold classifi- 
cation of contemporary legislatures. He then 
applies his classificatory scheme to determine 
how much it helps organize existing evidence 
on legislative structure and behavior as these 
relate to policy making, representation, and 
system maintenance. The book is laudable in its 
breadth and in its effort to indicate the specific 
legislative arena in which a particular kind of 
activity will occur for each class of legislature. 

Yet while there are valuable insights to be 
found in this study, on the whole the book is 
unsuccessful. For a classificatory scheme to be 
useful, the classes must not be so narrow as to 
exclude pertinent evidence, there needs to be a 
consistency between how a class is defined and 
the legislatures the author places in that class, 
and the overall scheme should help to organize 
phenomena that lie outside the scheme itself. 
Mezey’s system of classification does not suc- 
cessfully deal with any of these objectives. 

For purposes of brevity, this review focuses 
on Mezey’s treatment of one of the central 
topics of the book, the policy-making role of 
legislatures. Keeping with the tradition of most 
classificatory schemes on legislatures, Mezey 
classifies legislatures partly according to how 
much relative policy-making power they have 
compared to the executive (p. 23). His method 
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of categorizing policy-making power, however, 
considers only the degree to which a legislature 
modifies or rejects executive proposals (p. 26). 
Such an approach largely ignores the possibility 
that legislatures differ substantially in the ex- 
tent to which they initiate important legislation 
on their own. An inadequate classification 
results. For example, Mezey places both the 
Colombian Congress and the British House of 
Commons in the same class: they are legisla- 
tures with a modest policy-making power in 
that they sometimes modify but hardly ever 
reject executive initiatives. At the same time, 
Mezey points out almost parenthetically, that 
about 60 percent of the “more important” laws 
adopted in Colombia are initiated by the 
Congress and not the executive (p. 114). The 
British House of Commons can hardly be said 
to initiate even 10 percent of the more impor- 
tant laws adopted in the United Kingdom. 
Surely there is a problem here in classifying the 
two legislatures as the same type with respect 
to policy-making power, even if we accept 
Mezey’s assertion that both treat executive 
initiatives in broadly the same fashion. Classifi- 
cation of quite a few of the legislatures (among 
others, the Costa Rican Congress and the West 
German Bundestag) are similarly affected by 
definitional considerations such as these. 

Beyond problems arising from Mezey’s 
method of categorization, Mezey is inconsistent 
even in his own application of the classifica- 
tions. That is, even if one accepts Mezey’s 
definitions, often he simply misclassifies legisla- 
tures by neglecting to follow the definitions 
with which he began. Taking another legislature 
as an example, the Polish Seym, Mezey classi- 
fies the Seym as a “minimalist” legislature, or 
one “that can neither modify nor reject pro- 
posals” (p. 27). But when Mezey later goes on 
to describe the Seym, he writes: “From 
1957—1969 the Seym passed 327 statutes of 
which only sixty were approved without modi- 
fication” (p. 136). Further, some of the Seym’s 
amendments “were so extensive as to be almost 
a substitution of the original measure” (p. 136). 
Nowhere does Mezey tell us why, in light of 
this kind of evidence, he places the Seym as a 
“minimalist” legislature that can neither modi- 
fy nor reject proposals. 

Quite apart from these problems, another 
area of concern is whether or not the classifica- 
tions help coherently to organize phenomena 
that lie outside the classificatory scheme. If we 
know, for example, that a legislature fits the 
classification Mezey calls an “active” legislature 
(an “active” legislature has strong policy-mak- 
ing power and is considered legitimate by the 
elite and the general public), what else can one 
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then say about that legislature? Mezey classifies 
both the United States Congress and the Costa 
Rican Congress as “active” legislatures. Yet, 
despite the similar classification, it is virtually a 
random proposition as to whether the two 
legislatures are alike in any other way. Some- 
times they are, but at least as often they are 
not. And still other times one cannot say 
because Mezey cites evidence about one of the 
legislatures while completely ignoring the other. 


This varied assortment of results occurs with ` 


regard to each of Mezey’s classes of legislature, 
the consequence of which is to produce a 
certain sense of confusion. Although some of 
this confusion might have been reduced had 
Mezey defined and applied his classificatory 
scheme more properly at the start, as it stands 
now there are few areas in which the classifica- 
tory scheme ends by making comparative leg- 
islative organization and behavior discernibly 
more coherent than before. 

Finally, there is a serious weakness in the 
scope of the evidence the author employs. As 
befits a study of such coverage, Mezey relies for 
his evidence almost entirely on others’ research. 
Yet, for some reason, he entirely ignores 
non-English sources. Not one foreign-language 
source is cited in this entire study of legislatures 
across the world. The result is that there are 
needless gaps in evidence that foreign language 
sources could have filled. In addition, the 
author at times reaches conclusions which 
research reported in non-English sources would 
dispute. To illustrate again with an example 
from the area of policy making, Mezey cites 
English language sources to reach the conclu- 
sion that members of the German Bundestag 
are not much engaged in the policy-formulation 
process (p. 87). In so doing, he ignores a series 
of sources in German, including the detailed 
work of Domes, which provide rather abundant 
evidence indicating an opposite conclusion. 


JOHN E. SCHWARZ 
University of Arizona 


` Queen’s Rebels: Ulster Loyalism in Historical 
Perspective. By David W. Miller. (New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1979. Pp. xiii + 194. 
$22.00.) 


David Miller’s Queen’s Rebels is an excellent 
complement to his Church, State and Nation in 
Ireland, 1898—1921 (Macmillan, 1973) which 
studied the Catholic nation. Along with Peter 
Gibbon’s Origins of Ulster Unionism (Man- 
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chester, 1975), it is the best work I have read 
on Ulster Protestant political history. As a 
single source Miller is superior to Gibbon in his 
fuller treatment of the present century— 
Gibbon’s most valuable insights come from 
periods of early industrialization, the founding 
of the Orange Order in the 1790s particularly, 
but Gibbon does have forthcoming The State in 
Northern Ireland, 1921—72, with P. Bew and 
H. Patterson. Miller is also to be commended 
for his fine standard English. Gibbon’s message 
is sometimes obscured by his use of Anglo-Al- 
thusserian “‘sociologese.” 

Both Miller books focus on the concept of 
nation, developing nationalism, and their rela- 
tion to state authority within the two Irish 
“communities.” Queen’s Rebels is premised on 
Miller’s oft-repeated theme that the reason 
Ulster Protestants are so difficult for the rest of 
the world to comprehend—and also why their 
concept of nationality is ambiguous even to 
themselves—is that their traditional political 


values, especially in relation to sovereign au- 


thority, are pre-modern, specifically, that they 
have very little concept of nationality in the 
modern sense. The Irish Catholic community 
became a nation. Their definition of their 
nationality, however, is at best -ambiguous 
about including the Protestants within it. Miller 
demonstrates that the Ulster Protestants have 
been a clearly distinguishable political com- 
munity but have neither become a nation unto 
themselves (I agree) nor fully integrated into 
British nationality. (But, here, with the concept 
of British nationality, we come to a problem 
difficult to categorize in comparative terms. 
Advocates of Scottish and Welsh nationalism, 
like Tom Nairn, argue that there never was any 
British nation.) 

This book provides much useful detail and 
thoughtful analysis as to how the Protestants 
got this way. But I have two criticisms relating 
to Miller’s insistence on the peculiarity of 
Ulster Protestant abnormality regarding nation- 
al consciousness. The first criticism is his 
overemphasis on the trans-Rhenish, organic- 
romantic understanding of nation which has, 
admittedly, dominated the world—but not its 
English-speaking parts except for Catholic Ire- 
land—since the French Revolution. (Miller 
acknowledges Anthony D. Smith but ignores 
his chronology of nationalisms.) The second 
criticism stems from the ill-defined character of 
British nationality which has contributed to a 
vacillating policy toward Ulster Protestants on 
the part of British governments. Now, this lack 
of clarity in British national self-perception is 
no fault of Miller’s, but if he had better placed 
the Ulster conception in its necessary pan-Bri- 
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tish context, Ulster Protestants would seem less 
peculiar. 
Miller’s tracing of the Ulster “peculiarity” to 


` the “banding” and “covenanting” traditions of 


early modern Scotland, as well as early Whig 
doctrines of conditional monarchy in combina- 
tion with unstable frontier conditions, etc., 
provides rich insights of continuing relevance. It 
is just that there is a more direct explanation 
which is continually neglected: the ambiguity 
and/or division in British ruling circles for 100 
years or more as to whether the Ulster “‘Loyal- 
ists” were, or should be, British:. This ambigui- 
ty—and sometime hostility-forced them to 
behave as the national deviants that they are. 
(See pp. 117 and 162 for evidence of Miller’s 
skipping over the implications of London’s 
“ambiguity.” He recognizes it, if just barely, in 
footnote 8, p. 167.) 

Miller asks: Is “[(1)] Protestant Ulster a 
distinct nation like Scotland and Wales within a 
multi-national community, the United King- 
dom? Or ... is ... the human community 
embraced by the United Kingdom ... a ‘na- 
tion,’ of which Ulster Protestants consider 
themselves members?” He answers, “Actually 
neither of these propositions is quite satisfac- 
tory. The Ulster Protestant community is like 
Scotland (before the recent rise of national 
separatism...) in that it has exhibited no clear 
determination to be politically separated from 
the United Kingdom. [(2}] On the other hand, 
it is unlike Scotland in that whereas Scottish 
national feeling has until recently been fully 
compatible with a sense of ‘British’ nationality 
legitimising the Westminster regime, the Ulster 
Protestant community has evoked a kind of 
group loyalty incompatible with acceptance of 
the full implications of British nationality” (p. 
46, emphasis added). 

My comments on the above are as follows: 
(1) Scotland and Wales—for the great majority 
of their peoples—are also not distinct nations. 
The nation for them is also the United King- 
dom-—or at least, now, mainland Britain. (On 
pp. 64—65 Miller concurs with me.) Richard 
Rose has popularized the notion of the UK asa 
“multi-national” state. I think, to date, that is a 
misapplication of the term. The UK has the 
potential of becoming such; so too does the 
U.S. Britain has a “multi-faceted” but “asym- 
metrical” (i.e., English-dominated) conception 
of nationality very different from the nine- 
teenth-century European norm. There are clear 
historical reasons for this deviation, but it still 
falls this side of modern nationhood in a 
subdivision that also embraces United States 
national consciousness. (Miller recommends 
David Potter, The South and the Sectional 





Conflict—in which I discovered a brilliant essay 
on comparative nationalism~-but he should 
have made more use of it.) If one wants to 
study anational consciousness in advanced 
society, Anglo-Canada is even a better field 
than Protestant Ulster. 

(2) For Miller “the full implications of 
British nationality” could be reworded as suffi- 
cient trust in the national political system to 
accept its decisions or to limit opposition to 
constitutional means (see esp. p. 103). This 
definition would rule out Ulster Protestants in 
several instances. But the utility of this defini- 
tion is weakened by the mass actions of rank 
and file English labor in 1972 and 1974 whena 
Tory government was in power. The main 
reason that Ulster Protestants are deviant is that 
since 1886 they have had reason to question 
whether several British governments considered 
them co-nationals. 

A shortcoming in Queen’s Rebels, as con- 
trasted with Gibbon’s Origins, is Miller’s lack of 
attention to divergent Protestant class and 
sectoral interests and how they were reconciled 
under the UK and by the Unionist party when 
it had its own autonomous provincial govern- 
ment, Stormont, from 1921—72. One of Gib- 
bon’s most imaginative chapters analyzes the 
contrasting riot behavior of Belfast Protestants 
on the Shankill (led by shipbuilders) and in 
Sandy Row (more laborers and lesser skilled 
workers). Although Gibbon makes another 
point, he provides evidence that workers in 
export industries where there was British-wide 
labor migration and British unions (e.g., ship- 
building) thought in pan-British political terms 
by comparison with those in local and Ulster- 
concentrated industries (which, like fine linens, 


although export-oriented was traditional to the ` 


province). 

Miller, pp. 82—86, on the changing ecclesi- 
ology and Weltanschauung of Ulster Presbyteri- 
anism during early industrialization, should be 
read by anyone interested in the relationship 
between “modernization” and changing values. 

For those tempted to see the future solution 
to the Ulster problem in “normal” nationalist/ 
separatist terms, the epilogue on the post-1972 
London direct-rule period could be a valuable 
corrective. Miller characterizes the attitude of 
one quasi-nationalist Protestant faction in 
words that would suit an independent Ulster 
state if such is to be. “So this is a reluctant 
matter-of-fact nationalism, perhaps a national- 
ism of despair, a nationalism arising out of 
immediate events and circumstances, not out of 
long-term social processes” (p. 154). We have 
seen a nationalism of short-term “social pro- 
cesses” arise in Eritrea, become a mass force, 
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and perhaps be destroyed, all within the span of 
a generation. Miller does hold that Ulster 
Protestants should be regarded as a legitimate 
political majority entitled to remain politically 
separate from the Irish Republic even though 
they do not fully meet any definition of 
nationhood. 


ROBERT ST.-CYR 
Greenlawn, New York 


Politics and Government in Malaysia. By R. S. 
Milne and Diane K. Mauzy. (Vancouver: 
University of British Columbia Press, 1978. 
Pp. ix + 406. $15.00.) 


For political scientists Malaysia holds unusu- 
al challenges. Its global strategic position fur- 
ther enhanced by recent shifts in superpower 
involvements invites special consideration; its 
internal political development which may hold 
lessons for others deserves detailed scholarly 
examination. 

Like many other newly independent states, 
the country is marked by social cleavages, 
economic disparities, and normative dis- 
sonances, but unlike most of them it has 
sustained economic growth and maintained a 
democratic system with six national elections 
and the orderly succession of three prime 
ministers. R. S. Milne has closely followed the 
Malaysian development process, Through a stea- 
dy flow of publications (at times in collabora- 
tion with K. J. Ratnam), he has provided much 
of the hard data and the analytical insights now 
available. His latest book, with the able support 
of Diane K. Mauzy, continues this tradition and 
his high scholarly standards. 

Politics and Government in Malaysia will 
serve well as a textbook. It treats comprehen- 
sively the basic subjects of historical evolution, 
economic policy and development, constitu- 
tional provisions, formal and informal struc- 
tures, political processes, and foreign policy. 
The organization is clear; the style is articulate; 
the data and analysis are up-to-date. It has one 
other virtue: it is compact enough to be useful 
in introductory classes. 

Politics and Government in Malaysia, how- 
ever, is more than a textbook. Heavily foot- 
noted, it effectively integrates all the significant 
research on the subject. Most interesting is the 
discussion of ‘“‘political parties and interest 
groups,” which forms the central portion of the 
book. In 1969 there was perhaps a chance that 
through the Gerakan a national (multi-com- 
munal) opposition party would emerge, leading 
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ultimately to a viable, two-party system. Milne 
and Mauzy, mostly through their own new 
research, detail the elements which aborted this 
process: the failure of the Gerakan, the estab- 
lishment of the National Front, and a conse- 
quent polarization between the constitutional 
coalition and the overtly (and/or covertly) 
anti-constitutional opposition. 

Indeed, the book could have qualified as a 
study of political development had it addressed 
more directly and more extensively the issue of 
the relevance of Western democratic models. 
Conventional wisdom takes it for granted that 
(1) democratic systems can be maintained in 
any existing country and (2) while some vari- 
ance in form and procedures can and do occur, 
the vital core of such systems is epitomized by 
formulas successfully developed in the West. 
Still, it may well be that the social, economic, 
and political conditions, quite apart from the 
time framework available for development in 
the newly independent (post-colonial) states of 
Asia and Africa, are fundamentally different 
from those which provided a peculiarly fertile 
environment for a very special variety of 
democratic systems in the West. The difference 
is essentially irreconcilable. In the former case, 
Western models are applicable: the task may be 
to follow set precedents toward an already 
demonstrated goal with progress a function of 
time and political management. If, however, the 
latter position more accurately represents reali- 
ty, then any effort to transplant Western 
models or to apply Western standards of de- 
mocracy is not only useless but also will lead 
predictably to disorder and violence. No uni- 
form notion of a democratic system, no stan- 
dardized blueprint toward its attainment can 
serve its purpose. Nothing less than new, 
innovative designs will do. They will have to be 
produced by political entrepreneurship through 
practical and very risky experimentation— 
admittedly quite a challenge, but really no 
greater than the one faced and mastered by the 
founding fathers of the United States. 

The utility of Western models for Malaysian 
political development largely depends on the 
depth and intractability of its communal dis- 
continuities. If social and cultural heterogeneity 
is bound together by a national focus of 
orientation or at least by a consensus on the 
legitimacy of political rules and institutions, 
they may serve as a guide and standard. If, on 
the other hand, the country is dominated by 
communal cleavages, then at least for the time 
being they are irrelevant. 

The authors repeatedly and unequivocally 
take the position of radical communal discon- 
tinuities in Malaysia, and yet throughout their 
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analysis their criteria are generally Western- 
oriented: occasionally the pluralist formula, 
more often the recently fashionable “consocia- 
tional” model. This kind of ambivalence be- 
comes explicit in the final chapter. It makes a 
point of the persistence of the (Malay) personal 
style of rule and once again restates the 
dominance of communalism. Against this back- 
ground, however, follows the argument (p. 
364): (1) a statement that “‘it is... desirable 
that ... people should feel loyal tc their 
country”; (2) a quick redefinition of this 
loyalty as “nationhood”; (3) the assertion that 
“the task of nation-building must be deliberate- 
ly undertaken”; (4) that this task must involve 
the breaking down of communal barriers. In 
short, loyalty to Malaysia can be developed 
only by the elimination of communalism. To be 
sure, this is the orthodox Western position—but 
is it necessarily the only, and for Malaysia the 
most feasible, position? 

Turning to strategy options for nation-build- 
ing, the authors limit these “analytically” to 
four: assimilation, leaving things as they are, 
partition, and chaos—surely an all-too-arbitrary 
and unimaginative set. Then follows this se- 
quence of ideas suggesting “an answer” for the 
near future: (1) for legitimacy, short-run ef- 
fectiveness may be substituted; (2) effectiveness 
requires economic growth; and (3) economic 
growth depends on “social mobilization” or 
“modernization” (pp. 379-80). Insightful as 
these ideas are regarding Western democratic 
development, when raised to general proposi- 
tions, their merit is rather dubious. In the end, 
the authors themselves swing back and empha- 
size how politically perilous this “answer” 
would be in Malaysia and search for evidence 


„that it could be made to work. The conclusion 


suggests that they are not much satisfied with 
the results. 

Milne and Mauzy will undoubtedly continue 
their valuable contributions to the study of 
Malaysian government and politics. If they 


“agree with this review, they can be counted on 


to remove the one major limitation of this 
excellent book. 


KARL VON VORYS 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Politica, Vivienda Popular y el Proceso de Toma 
de Decisiones en Colombia: Analisis de la 
Coyuntura Actual y Viabilidad de las Solu- 
ciones Propuestas Durante el Frente Na- 
cional. By Gabriel Murillo C. and Elisabeth 
Ungar B. (Bogota: Editora Guadalupe Ltda., 
1978. Pp. 367. Price not given.) 


Colombia, along with many other low-in- 
come countries, has a serious housing deficit: 
recent estimates are that more than one-fourth 
of the population is improperly housed. 

This multi-authored volume, published to 
commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Department of Political Science 
at the Universidad de los Andes, brings together 
a great quantity of material relating to low-cost 
public housing in Colombia; indeed, nearly 
every aspect of the problem is discussed at 
some point by authors Murillo and Ungar. 

The following subject areas are among those 
dealt with in those portions of the book that 
review and synthesize secondary data: reasons 
for the existence of the problem; recommenda- 
tions and solutions that have been proposed; 
quantitative and qualitative analyses of the 
problem; and the evaluations of housing policy 
from the perspective of various agencies that 
deal with the problem of low cost housing. 

The most insightful and solid chapter of the 
book is the ninth. Although curiously it appears 
to be more an interpolation than an integral 
part of the work, it contains original data that 
are central to the investigation of several 
significant questions related to the present 
teality of low-cost housing in Colombia. Nearly 
500 heads of households in six housing projects 
were interviewed. 

Among other things, the data reveal that 
many families in the projects are not among the 
lowest income categories. The author attributes 
this in part to regulations that require steady 
sources of income from applicants so that the 
housing agencies can amortize the costs of the 
projects. 

Because chapter 9 depends entirely on sur- 
vey data, the accuracy of the responses to many 
of the interview items is open to question; 
indeed, it would seem that official government 
and census data could have been used produc- 
tively. In spite of this and other methodological 
difficulties, the research project described in 
this portion of the volume, as well as several 
previous projects, clearly demonstrate that the 
Department at Los Andes is able to launch 
sound data-gathering and analytical efforts. 

‘Appropriately Murillo and Ungar do not 
avoid a discussion of the basic political prob- 
lems associated with what they rightly perceive 
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to be an intolerable scenario in which millions 
of people are clearly disadvantaged. They recog- 
nize that a capitalist system tends to produce a 
non-egalitarian distribution of wealth, but they 
criticize those who act under the pretext that 
no solutions are possible under capitalism. They 
maintain that much more remains to be dis- 
covered about the complex housing problem 
and the decision-making process in Colombia 
(in fact, the surface barely is scratched in this 
study), and that from their point of view 
“those students who thoroughly familiarize 
themselves with both the theory and the reality 


of the housing problem ... moving from the 


isolation of the scientific context to the world 
of direct participation” can exercise (and have 
exercised) influence over policy. 

But this optimistic note is accompanied by a 
sense of urgency. The likelihood is that if the 
present system is to remain intact, changes 
must occur. The solutions to the problems of 
great numbers of Colombians, problems not 
only of housing but of other basic human 
needs, must involve a collaborative effort of 
government, the private sector and concerned 
individuals with intellectual resources and a 
moral commitment. 


REID READING 
University of Pittsburgh 


Towards Socialism in Tanzania. Edited by 
-Bismarck U. Mwansasu and Cranford Pratt. 
(Buffalo, N.J.: University of Toronto Press, 
1979, Pp. x + 243. $20.00.) 


Tanzania has been a popular subject of study 
for several reasons, not the least of which has 
been the heated debate over the nature of its 
transition to socialism. The book under review— 
a collection of essays stemming from a 1976 
Toronto conference—is an important contribu- 
tion to that debate. The book includes an 
introduction and eight essays which are repre- 
sentative of left (generally critical) and right 
(generally pro-regime) socialist thinking on Tan- 
zania, and the diverse opinion makes for good 
reading. The editors are partisan members of 
the socialist right, and Cranford Pratt has 
engaged in a wide-ranging debate on Tanzania 
with John Saul in recent issues of the Canadian 
Journal of African Studies. 

The editors provide an introduction, fol- 
lowed by Reginald Green who presents con- 
siderable detail for an argument that important 
strides have been made toward the regime’s 
economic goals. Ian Parker uses the case of the 
National Development Corporation to illustrate 
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nicely how societal contradictions pervade the 
parastatal sector. John Loxley traces the evolu- 
tion of monetary institution policy within a 
state-society framework outlined elsewhere by 
John Saul. In a gem of an essay, Jonathan 
Barker criticizes left and right analyses of the 
regime’s failure to put over its rural communal 
production policy. He finds that the right 
should look more closely at the operation of 
communal incentives before assuming that 
small-holder production is superior, while the 
left should look beyond faulty implementation 
explanations to problems of internal village 
organization. Jannik Boesen then uses the 
faulty implementation idea to explain the 
communal village experience in West Lake 
Region. Adolpho Mascarenhas lays out some 
issues to be addressed in the aftermath of 
villagization, and Bismarck Mwansasu traces the 
legal evolution of the ruling party with an 
identity apart from the bureaucracy. 

Perhaps the most important contribution is 
the final essay by Cranford Pratt, ‘“Tanzania’s 
Transition to Socialism: Reflections of a Demo- 
cratic Socialist.” Pratt argues that pessimistic 
left commentaries which doubt the reality of a 
transition tend to ignore substantial evidence to 
the contrary. He also asserts, wrongly, I think, 
that the left advocated a “vanguard” brand of 
party which would have undermined the demo- 
cratic content of the transition. The left has 
consistently called for strengthening a peasant 
and worker presence in the party and in other 
institutions, and it has advocated a more 
cohesive and practical ideology of development; 
but with only a few exceptions and despite 
often vague prescriptions, there is no reason to 
assume a hidden agenda promoting, or neces- 
sarily resulting in, an exclusive elite-led party. 

Pratt cites evidence that Tanzania has made 
progress towards socialist goals defined by 
President Nyerere: the achievement of more 
equality; an increase in democratic participa- 
tion; the development of socialist values; and 
the achievement of greater national self-reli- 
ance. Pratt makes a plausible case for all but 
one, that of increased popular participation. 
Despite assertions that popular influence is at 
work, there is no significant evidence of it 
provided in this volume or in other recent 
published work. Pratt himself has doubts but 
argues that the leaders ‘thave continued to try” 
(p. 218). Given recent political history, how- 
ever, one wonders how hard they tried. Trade 
unions and cooperatives are tightly controlled, 
district councils have been abolished, and re- 
cent administrative decentralization has not 
involved substantial devolution of power be- 
yond the bureaucracy. A worker control move- 
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ment, itself triggered by the state, was put 
down rather ruthlessly instead of building on 
popular initiative. Socialist villages, also called 
for by the state, were not nurtured with due 
consideration for their necessary degree of 
autonomy as well as their need for useful 
external advice. The media is controlled by the 
state and Pratt acknowledges that significant 
organized opposition is not allowed. There are 
regular elections to the National Assembly, but 
that body is weak while the parameters of 
election discussion are severely circumscribed. 
Meanwhile elections within the party are only 
indirect. Pratt is well aware of these facts and 
thus he must rest his case on the promise rather 
than realization of participation, although the 
historical trend is best seen as retrenchment. 

If retrenchment has occurred in Tanzania, as 
it has in most of Africa, then there is room for 
more anxiety about Tanzania’s socialist future 
and there is a need for serious strategic thinking 
about how to expand peasant and worker 
leverage on the political system. Here the 
writing of the political left is particularly 
relevant, It would appear that without compro- 
mising socialist direction the party could be 
opened up, and older institutions like self-help 
groups, cooperatives, and trade unions might be 
revived as a means of affording reasonably 
autonomous institutional vehicles for the de- 
fense of peasant and worker interests in the 
short run, and the possibility of a more 
effective politics in the future. 

The essays present useful empirical material 
not found elsewhere, but more importantly 
they, and particularly Pratt, help clarify theore- 
tical positions on the transition to socialism in 
Tanzania. The volume should be consulted by 
anyone interested in recent Tanzanian experi- 
ence as well as those interested in transition 
questions in general. 


FRANK HOLMQUIST 
Hampshire College 


Waehlerverhalten in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland: Studien zu ausgewaehlten 
Problemen der Wahlforschung aus Anlass der 
Bundestagswahl 1976 [Voter Behavior in the 
Federal Republic of Germany: Studies on 
Selected Problems of Electoral Research in 
Connection with the 1976 Federal Elec- 
tions]. Edited by Dieter Oberndoerfer. (Ber- 
lin: Duncker & Humblot, 1978. Pp. 531. DM 
128.) 


Both in the United States and in Germany, a 
good deal of research on voting behavior and 
elections, and certainly the bulk of data collec- 
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tion activity in this area, takes place in the 
trenches of electoral campaigns rather than in 
the halls of academia. This fact is easy to 
overlook since, at least in the U.S., much of 
that body of research and data has typically 
been ad hoc, has remained proprietary, and has 
resided outside the public domain; as a result, 
there is as yet little scholarly knowledge (or 
data) bearing on, say, the dynamics of candi- 
date image structures, of campaign support 
mobilization, of governmental performance per- 
ceptions, to name but a few obvious lacunae, 

In Germany, thanks to the greater strength 
and continuity of party organizations (especial- 
ly between campaigns), the political parties 
have, for all practical purposes, acquired quasi- 
permanent research arms, which in turn have 
been able to build research staffs, develop data 
collection projects, and pursue analytic con- 
cerns with a more long-term perspective than 
their American counterparts: Whether actual 
data collection is handled by an in-house survey 
field organization (as in the case of the SPD- 
connected infas. [Institute for Applied Social 
Research] ) or is contracted out to commercial 
institutes (as in the case of the CDU-connected 
SFK [Social Research Institutes of the Konrad 
Adenauer Foundation] ), these “private/public 
party-supported research organizations have 
emerged side by side with the “traditional” 
academic centers of electoral sociology— 
Cologne (with ZA [Central Archive for Em- 
pirical Social Research] ) and Mannheim (with 
ZUMA [Center for Surveys and Methods of 
Analysis] )—as a mainstay of ongoing research 
and a professional base for junior scholars. In 
fact, this “non-academic” cadre of social scien- 
tists—readily identifiable by their inevitable 
pilgrimage to Michigan and increasingly visible 
by their publications in the German scholarly 
literature—has contributed significantly to the 
diffusion, interpretation, and adaptation of 
American research on voting behavior within 
the mainstream of German academic discourse, 
Moreover, at least in the case of SFK studies, 
the major data sets (which include three large 
multi-wave panels) have been/will be placed in 
the public domain (via ZA) for access and 
secondary analysis by the scientific community. 

The present volume, compiled under the 
editorship and tenure as SFK director (from 
1976 to 1978, after Werner Kaltefleiter) of 
Dieter Oberndoerfer, offers a collection of 
forays into fundamental areas of contemporary 
electoral research by members of the SFK 
research staff, based on data up to and includ- 
ing the 1976 federal elections. Between opening 
pieces on the relationship of empirical research 
to political practice (Oberndoerfer) and norma- 
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tive theory. (Garding), and closing pieces on the 
relationship of voter preferences to economic 
concerns (Jung) and candidate perceptions (El- 
termann), the main body of the volume consists 
of a series of studies focusing on both atti- 
tudinal and systemic voter-party linkage struc- 
tures: ideological perceptions (Does), partisan 
evaluations (Roehrig/Stadie), social support 
(Noetzel), party identification (Gluchowski), 
and issue positions (Garding). The volume is 
neither a synopsis nor a selection of studies of 
the 1976 elections, but rather a sample of 
in-depth analytic efforts at dealing with current 
topical problems of electoral research reaching 
beyond a specific election, or a specific country 
(though the substantive context is, of course, 
Germany); as such it is comparable in spirit and 
depth, if perhaps not in breadth, with the 1977 
issue of PVS (Politische Vierteljahresschrift) 
“Wahlsoziologie Heute” edited by Max Kaase. 

A detailed review of individual pieces is 
clearly impossible here. Most noteworthy per- 
haps is Gluchowski’s analysis of the party 
identification concept from a construct valida- 
tion perspective—probably the most theoretical- 
ly sophisticated and empirically compelling 

treatment to date of a long-standing U.S. 
export. This is complemented by Garding’s 

‘analysis of dissonance reduction in the face of 
party vs. issue conflict, which starts from the 
opposite end (issue voting) and from a different 
focus (his introductory essay on normative 
theory, based largely on D. F. Thompson) yet 
provides corroborative evidence on the role of 
party loyalties and on the impact of parties qua 
political actors. Also interesting to note is the 
dominance of negative over positive party 
discriminations revealed by the analyses of both 

Does and Roehrig/Stadie—a potentially promis- 
ing candidate for export in return. Intriguing in 
a different way, finally, is Noetzel’s exercise in 
overkill which leaves the ill-fated “‘spiral of 
silence” hypothesis of public opinion processes 
hanged, drawn and quartered. Unfortunately 
the volume does not include a contribution 
from the group engaged in the study of political 
communication processes via computer content 
analysis at SFK; but then, that would go 
beyond “voter behavior.” 

The overall caliber of the contributions, with 

. minor exceptions, easily stands on par with 
contemporary U.S. output and generally reveals 

a more acute and incisive (if occasionally a bit 
tedious or pretentious) critical-theoretical treat- 
ment than found with most American writers. 
This may not merely be a reflection of contrast- 
ing continental-European and Anglo-Saxon in- 
tellectual traditions; it may also be a self-con- 
scious result of the fact that empirical social 
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research has continuously been on the defensive 
in Germany—first against the momentum of 
legalistic/philosophical ‘“‘traditions” of social 
thought, and then, without respite, against the 
onslaught of a new anti-empirical dogmatism 
beyond “‘bourgeois” social science. Indeed, the 
generation represented in the present volume 
may be the first cohort, not of a growing swell 
but of a continuing trickle, of modern-trained 
German social scientists. 

As it stands, the volume benefits more from 
the conceptual/analytic sophistication of the 
various contributions than it suffers from their 
technical/methodological limitations. It should 
be of considerable interest to students of voting 
behavior and elections, not just to students of 
German politics. In fact, like the special issue of 
PYS (which has been published in English by 
Sage), this collection deserves to be made 
accessible to a larger audience, perhaps with 
some deliberate editorial compression, as part 
of a converging stream of multi-national theory- 
building and research—still the exception rather 
than the rule in the social sciences, 


LUTZ ERBRING 
University of Chicago 


History of Vietnamese Communism, 
1925—1976. By Douglas Pike. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1978. Pp. 
xiv + 181. $5.95, paper.) 


Douglas Pike’s study of North Vietnam’s 
Communist party is one of a series of Hoover 
Institution histories of communist parties. The 
series’ general editor, Richard F. Staar, has set 
forth the major aspects of communist parties to 
be covered in the series: history, leading person- 
nel, membership characteristics, domestic im- 
pact, relations with other communist parties, 
strategies, and contemporary problems and 
prospects. Pike’s volume is neither an analysis 
of Vietnamese political life nor an assessment 
of the dynamics of the Vietnamese Communist 
party itself. Instead, the volume is a descriptive 
account of party organization and personnel, 
mainly during the period 1930—1960. 

Pike begins promisingly by setting forth four 
major themes that shaped the founders of 
Vietnamese communism: (1) A heritage of 
traditionalism, (2) a heritage of colonialism, (3) 
the spirit of doc lap (independence), and (4) 
the turbulent social scene and political malaise 
prior to the birth of Vietnamese communism. 
However, he does not follow through with 
these “four currents in the long, winding river 
of Vietnamese history”; instead, in great detail 
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but without clear organization, he chronicles 
the names and chronology associated with 
Vietnamese communism. His staccato-like out- 
line style has the advantage of brevity, but the 
disadvantage of turgid, unfelicitous prose which 
becomes tiresome. 

The one disappointment is the lack of 
material devoted to the 1960—1975 period. 
Pike argues that the party history of that time 
was largely a record of events that did not 
happen (p. 127). There were no internal up- 
heavals, no struggle for power following Ho Chi 
Minh’s death, no pressures from the Soviet 
Union or China. Yet this is the very period 
when the Vietnamese Communist party consoli- 
dated its power over the National Liberation 
Front (a group which Pike does not discuss) in 
the South, and when North Vietnam carefully 
and brilliantly played mediator between Russia 
and China while receiving aid from both sides. 
In contrast to Pike’s detailed description of the 
1930—1960 period, his cursory overview of the 
1960—1975 period is superficial. It is all the 
more disappointing since Pike is a recognized 
expert on the later period, while the earlier era 
has already been well documented in Robert 
Turner, Vietnamese Communism: Its Origins 
and Development (also published by the Hoo- 
ver Institution). 

Pike praises various aspects of the Commu- 
nist movement in Vietnam. He refers to the 
organization’s “breadth of vision,’ “sophisti- 
cated revolutionary organization” and ‘“‘ideal- 
ism of its followers.” At the same time he notes 
the tight discipline and doctrinal purity which 
meant that serious mistakes were punished by 
death. He documents the use of violence and 
terror used by party officials up to the present. 
He concludes that the party, in the end, was a 
success, “for it created a well-disciplined, sub- 
missive society, ruled by the all-intrusive Party 
properly guided by communism—in fact, the 
very model of a Marxist-Leninist society” (p. 
107). 

In his concluding chapter Pike spells out 
possible future trends in Vietnam’s foreign 
relations. He correctly foresaw the Vietnamese 
move to create an Indochina Federation, com- 
posed of Laos, Kampuchea, and Vietnam. And 
he hit target when he noted that relations with 
the PRC would likely be punctuated by hostile 
incidents. However, he underestimated the de- 
gree of dependence Vietnam would have on the 
Soviet Union and he suggested that the Viet- 
namese Communists “will [probably] not en- 
gage in what might be called old-fashioned 
aggression—the dispatch of tanks across interna- 
tional boundaries” (p. 149). 

The comprehensive bibliography and de- 
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tailed index enhances the usefulness of this 
book for scholars and students interested in the 
organizational structure of the North Vietna- 
mese Communist party. 


CLARK D. NEHER 
Northern Illinois University 


The Rational Peasant: The Political Economy 
of Rural Society in Vietnam. By Samuel L. 
Popkin. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1979. Pp. xxi + 306. $14.95, cloth; 
$4.95, paper.) 


Samuel Popkin proposes a model of peasant 
society based on what he calls “political econo- 
my” in opposition to a prevailing model he 
terms ‘moral economy.” The first two chapters 
sketch and contrast these two paradigms of the 
rural world; the remainder of the book seeks to 
demonstrate the superiority of the authors 
model through the use of historical materials on 
peasant society and movements in colonial 
Vietnam. . 

The “moral economy” model is, the author 
admits, his own construct from various theo- 
tists, rooted in the tradition of Karl Polanyi. 
Among these, Eric Wolf and James C. Scott 
figure prominently; Scott’s recent book, The 
Moral Economy of the Peasant (Yale, 1976), 
presumably supplies the title for Popkin’s coun- 
terfoil. Perhaps inevitably, much of the nuance 
of these theorists is missing from the author’s 
construct; at times Popkin seems to saddle his 
absentee protagonists with an indefensible por- 
trait of pre-capitalist village society which is an 
amalgam of Durkheim, Rousseau, and the Good 
Samaritan—noble, altruistic, gemeinschaft. In 
the moral economy view, economic institutions 
and norms are “embedded in” (to use Polanyi’s 
phrase) broader social norms and institutions. 
There can be a “just price” in such communi- 
ties, for example, whereas the notion makes no 
sense in a market economy (a continuing prob- 
lem for formulations such as “‘excess profits”). 
The tensions, strains, and dislocations generated 
by the interaction of such village societies with 
world market forces—particularly the commer- 
cialization of agriculture and penetration of 
capitalist relations and institutions—produce in- 
explicable and unacceptable outcomes from the 
village perspective and thus weaken traditional 
elite legitimacy and provide the impetus for pea- 
sant insurrection. Defined in opposition to the 
moral economy Paradigm is Popkin’s model: 
peasant society as an aggregation of the rational 
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individualistic maximizers of classical eco- 


nomics, drawing heavily on theorists such as- 


Mancur Olson, Kenneth Arrow, and Norman 
Frohlich, self-consciously within the “rational 
choice” tradition. There is neither moral econo- 
my nor community. 

Popkin in effect promises Homo economicus 
rusticus, whose behavior is governed in both 
economic and non-economic spheres by strict 
canons of economic rationality. The critical 
question, the fulcrum of the book, is: what 
does rationality mean? A strict and narrow 
definition produces powerful theory but the 
familiar difficulty of capturing the rich com- 
plexity of human behavior; a broader definition 
sacrifices power and parsimony. 

The author’s definition of rationality (p. 31) 
argues that “individuals evaluate the possible 
outcomes associated with their choices in ac- 
cordance with their preferences and values.” 
But then the criterion of rationality is reduced 
to the idiosyncratic and infinitely variable range 
of individual ‘‘preferences and values.” This 
conceptual problem plagues the analysis 
throughout. For example, we find seemingly 
strong nomothetic statements: “Whether a self- 
interested peasant will or will not contribute to 
a collective action depends on individual—not 
group—benefits” (p. 251). If so, it seems 
paradoxical that the Viet Minh Popkin is 
analyzing ever emerged, since the average indivi- 
dual expectation in protracted peasant insurrec- 
tion must be protracted hardship or death. But 
the author acknowledges the obvious: peasants 
made some contributions “which were not 
stimulated by any expectation of future selec- 
tive payoff.” Moreover, the Viet Minh mobiliza- 
tion “emphasizes how important internalized 
feelings of duty or ethic can be” (p. 223). 
Again (p. 254), of the reasons why peasants 
contribute to collective action, the first is “for 
reason of ethic, conscience, or altruism.” Pre- 
cisely, but then what of the powerful law of 
self-interested amoral “rational” behavior? 

Popkin derives important propositions from 
his model, but his case study merely illustrates 
their plausibility, never their accuracy or uni- 
versality. Bold assertions about risks, invest- 
ment strategies and payoffs are presented with- 
out the data necessary to be convincing. The 
evidentiary base is too thin, the argument too 
indirect, to support the sweeping generaliza- 
tions. This does not mean the book is without 
significant contributions, only that it fails in its 
self-set awesome task. The strongest contribu- 
tion is to challenge, as Marxian anthropologists 
are simultaneously doing (Godelier, Meillasoux, 
et al.), the romanticized component of patron- 
client models of pre-capitalist societies, to 
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which Popkin’s “Hobbesian” village world of 
insecurity, inequality and deprivation is a cor- 
rective antidote. He rightly argues that peasant 
insurrections often attack “long standing prac- 
tices . . . as arbitrary, capricious, or intolerable” 
(p. 247), rather than seeking to restore the 
traditional world (though the language here 
again paradoxically connotes a heavy moral 
component), 

The Rational Peasant provides, then, a useful 
critique of patron-client models while propos- 
ing an alternative script or extended metaphor 
which does not seem necessary (power as 
“comparative political advantage”? activists as 
“political entrepreneurs’? ). The rational choice 
paradigm, like its neoclassical antecedent, suf- 
fers because “rationality,” like “utility,” can 
cover an infinite range of behaviors and mean- 
ings, simultaneously explaining everything and 
nothing. For Popkin, the rational peasant is 
calculatingly self-interested, but simultaneously 
“altruistic,” directed by ‘“‘sense of duty and 
ethic,” guided by “‘preferences and values,” etc. 
This expansion (and dilution) of the concept is 
fortunate for the author, for otherwise a great 
deal of peasant—and human—behavior would be . 
inexplicable. 


RONALD J. HERRING 
Northwestern University 


Perspectives on Revolution and Evolution. Edit- 
ed by Richard A. Preston. (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1979. Pp. xiv + 300. 
$14.75.) 


In 1976, in connection with the celebration 
of the American Bicentennial, Duke University 
hosted the International Bicentennial Con- 
ference of American and Canadian scholars. 
Participants in the conference included noted 
scholars from both Canada and the United 
States. The papers presented to the 125 indivi- 
duals in attendance at the conference focused 
on the comparative development of law, poli- 
tics, economics and culture. According to Rich- 
ard A. Preston, the goal of the sessions was to 
use Canada as a foil in an assessment of the 
extent to which the myth of revolution has 
shaped American development. The collection, 
Perspectives on Revolution and Evolution, con- 
tains the papers presented to the Bicentennial 
Conference. 

Most of the analyses and conclusions put 
forward are now well known to students of 
Canadian and American development. For ex- 
ample, S. M. Lipset’s examination of the 
conference’s proceedings is centered on his 
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estimation that the United States has developed 
in accordance with revolutionary myths; Cana- 
da in accordance with evolutionary ones. The 
consequence has been social development in the 
United States characterized by liberty, equality, 
and anti-statism; in Canada by elitism, statism 
and hierarchy. 

In this analysis, Claude Bissell argues that 
unlike in the United States, where a liberal 
educational policy emerged some time ago, 
Canadian policy remained elitist until the 1950s 
and 1960s: the goal of education was to 
preserve tradition. He also suggests that until 
recently, the predominant characteristic of 
Canadian literature was its emulation of Euro- 
pean models. The colonial features of Ameri- 
can literature were shed long ago. 

John Porter, in turn, deals with popular 
ideologies of the “melting pot” and the ‘‘mosa- 
ic.” While the former has.dominated American 
perspectives of past immigration, and the latter 
Canadian perceptions, both are inaccurate. By 
and large, the actual experience of immigrants 
in both societies has been similar. 

Although most of the assembled articles do 
not extend the body of existing knowledge of 
Canadian and American differences, they do 
state, in a concise and easily read form, some of 
the main features of Canadian and American 
development. The collection of articles will be 
of interest, therefore, to those generally con- 
cerned with comparative developments and to 
students. On the other hand, if they are 
interested in a general overview of comparative 
developments, one of the major weaknesses of 


the book, for both types of readers, is that 


many articles are written in a way consistent 
with functionalist theory. They therefore dis- 
play the shortcomings of this general approach. 
In Canada, at least, the most important exami- 
nations of Canadian development are currently 
being undertaken by Marxist leaning political 
economists, sociologists, and historians. None 
of these is represented. Indeed, the existence of 
other modes of comparative analysis is not even 
mentioned in passing. 

In short, Perspectives on Revolution and 
Evolution represents a handy and easily read 
collection of articles on Canada and American 
development. Many of them are functionalist in 
orientation. However, the collection does not 
cover the entire range of outlooks from which 
comparative investigations can be undertaken. 
This observation is perhaps more of a caution 
to prospective readers than a criticism of the 
book itself. 


J. PAUL GRAYSON 
York University, Toronto 
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Can Government Go Bankrupt? By Richard 
Rose and Guy Peters. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1978. Pp. xv + 283. $12.50.) 


Over the last two decades most industri- 
alized democracies have substantially expanded 
government spending as a proportion of the 
GNP, reaching these amounts by the mid-1970s 
(all levels of government): Japan, 23 percent; 
Australia, 24 percent; Switzerland, 26 percent; 
United States, 28 percent; Italy, 29 percent; 
United Kingdom, 33 percent; Canada, 34 per- 
cent; Austria, Belgium, France, and Germany, 


37 percent; Sweden, 43 percent; Netherlands - 


and Denmark, 44 percent; and Norway, 46 
percent, Increases in direct cash payments to 
individuals and families (transfers such as pen- 
sions, family assistance, medical care, and wel- 
fare) and social services account for the recent 
growth in spending. Since 1960 in the OECD 
countries, tax elasticities with respect to the 
gross domestic product have averaged 1.4 for 
households and 1.0 for corporations. 

Can Governments Go Bankrupt? argues that 
such spending must slow down, lest “political 
bankruptcy” strike. The reasoning: (1) “Indif- 
ference to authority is now widespread in the 
home, in schools, and in religion. There is no 
reason why it cannot become manifest in 
politics as well” (p. 6). (2) Such indifference to 
authority, one apparent version of political 
bankruptcy, is caused by government: misman- 
agement of the economy and especially by 
increases in government spending that lead to 
decreases in “take-home pay.” (3) Because 
governments are spending more and economies 
are growing less, take-home pay is declining. 
Therefore, Rose and Peters assert, political 
bankruptcy looms. Their remedy is reduced 
government spending and the indexing of in- 
come tax brackets. 

“Political bankruptcy” is a vague and flabby 
concept, even for political science. In this book 
sometimes it means the indifference of citizens 
toward the government (the authors make no 
assessments -of how countries differ on indif- 
ference); sometimes it means rowdy behavior of 
citizens (tax evasion, strikes, terrorism); and 
sometimes it means whatever symbolic content 
the names “New York City” and “Italy” have 
for the authors. Political bankruptcy does not 
mean Vietnam or Watergate. Whatever it is, at 
any rate, it is to be avoided at nearly all 
cost—the authors approvingly quote the porten- 
tous Peter Jay, who said that “the very survival 
of democracy hangs by a gossamer threat;... 
the dread familiar cycle of multiplying ineffec- 
tual regulations, rampant inflation, falling em- 
ployment, industrial decay, administrative 
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breakdown, social and political chaos, the 
emergence of a strong man on the right, 
revolution, and a self-perpetuating nominally 
left-wing oligarchy” (p. 14). 

A curious and unconventional economic 
indicator, “take-home pay,” makes the modest 
analytical machinery go. For Rose and Peters, 
the national economic pie is divided into two 
distinct pieces: “the costs of public policy” and 
“take-home pay.” If the pie stops growing or 
shrinks, then one or both pieces must stop 
growing or must shrink. Since, by hypothesis, 
declines in pay cause political bankruptcy, the 
choice is clear, at least to the authors—reduced 
government growth. The argument is no deeper 
than that, a kind of rehash of the “Laffer 
Curve.” Apparently, in this model citizens do 
not have enough sense to look at their real 
disposable income (that is, income after taxes 
and inflation)—which of course includes take- 
home pay plus all those direct cash payments to 
individuals (counted only as the “costs of 
public policy”)—in deciding whether to become 
indifferent or rowdy and to achieve a state of 
political bankruptcy. Furthermore, although 
immediately relevant to the issues at hand, 
multiplier effects are ignored. 

The evidence consists mainly of a few 
lackadaisical economic time-series from OECD 
publications, particularly the McCracken Re- 
port, Towards Full Employment and Price 
Stability (1977), which is the most cited work 
in the book, other than the previous publica- 
tions of Richard Rose. No attempt is made to 
link—as in a table, scatterplot or regression— 
assessments of political bankruptcy, govern- 
ment spending, and take-home pay. And no 
wonder, for in a critique of similar work by 
Rose and Peters, Ronald Rogowski reports 
higher levels of political discord in countries 
with lower rates of government spending. 

Skepticism about the growth of the public 
sector has been advanced with far greater 
depth, sophistication, and clarity by many, 
including George Stigler, William Niskanen, 
Assar Lindbeck, the public choice crowd, and 
even the median Public Interest essayist. 
Among recent studies, markedly superior analy- 
sis of government spending is found in the 
McCracken Report and other OECD publica- 
tions and in papers by David Cameron (APSR, 
December 1978) and Richard Musgrave (APSA 
convention, September 1979). For teaching 
purposes, samples of Cameron, McCracken, 
Musgrave, Okun, and Stigler provide a fine mix 
of evidence, a range of conventional ideology, 
and political-economic models dealing with the 
public sector. i 

Aaron Wildavsky is quoted on the jacket 
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flap: “This splendid book is essential for 
understanding the crisis of governability in the 
welfare state.” It is nothing of the kind; rather 
it is the sort of book that leads economists to 
look upon political science as political scientists 
look upon sociology. 


EDWARD R. TUFTE 
Yale University 


Administrative Secrecy in Developed Countries, 
Edited by Donald C. Rowat. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1979. Pp. xxiv + 
364. $20.00.) 


This volume, a study of public access to 
administrative information in 12 economically 
advanced nations, is the seventh in a series of 
surveys of conflict between public and private 
interest, sponsored by the Committee of Stu- 
dies in Administrative Procedures of the Inter- 
national Institute of Administrative Sciences. 
Included in this survey are the four Scandinavi- 
an countries, Belgium, France, United King- 
dom, West Germany, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Canada, and the United States, with each article 
being contributed by a citizen of that state. The 
editor, Donald Rowat, provides a useful com- 
parative summary for the 12 nations on the 
availability of administrative information to the 
public and the continuing restraints imposed by 
the tradition of secrecy. The editor also contri- 
butes a sprightly and informative article on 
Canada. 

The emphasis is upon constitutional and 
statutory foundations for rights and limitations 
to administrative documents and information, 
with detailed legal citations for each country. 


- Typical rights are: “General Rights of Public 


Access,” “The Holders of Information,” “The 
Recipients of Information,” and “Information 
Procedures.” An excellent index gives compara- 
tive administration and public law scholars 
access to the countries’ legal framework for 
access and secrecy which would otherwise be 
difficult to obtain. For example, by use of the 
index, a researcher desiring to know the general 
character and extent of privacy safeguards in 
the contemporary developed nations can 
achieve that objective with minimal effort. 

The general ainr of the survey as conceived 
by the committee was ‘“(a) to define the 
boundaries between warranted and unwar- 
ranted secrecy, and (b) to inquire into the lines 
on which a satisfactory boundary may be 
struck between (i) the legitimate requirements 
of science, industry and the general public, and 
Gi) the need, for quite specific and justifiable 
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reasons, to keep certain information confiden- 
tial or even strictly secret” (p. xxix). Without 
making what for some scholars would be 
arbitrary normative decisions, this is an impossi- 
ble dream and no fault should be placed for the 
failure to achieve that objective. 

The operative, implicit premise of all con- 
tributors is that administrative secrecy is bad— 
public access is good. Undoubtedly this senti- 
ment is agreeable to the great majority of 
political scientists, including myself, but that 
does not mean that such a laudable attitude 
should be exempt from critical examination. 
Public access is a means of public control of 
administration and can be in effect participa- 
tive. Politicians and bureaucrats, with the 
knowledge that their decisions and actions in 
administrative processes can be revealed for 
public scrutiny, possibly in a prejudicial and 
unfavorable light, will be prone to precaution- 
ary, self-protective behavior. Conceivably in 
this era of unanticipated, turbulent change, 
governmental administration as a molding and 
stabilizing element would lose a great deal of its 
effectiveness. Powerful interest groups, selfishly 
motivated, who probably need the right of 
access least, may be the primary beneficiaries of 
the expansion of the public right to administra- 
tive information. Michael J. Singer, reporting 
on the experience with the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act in the United States, briefly ex- 
plores the possible dangers of unequal access 
having this origin. 

Donald Rowat points out that the 12 coun- 
tries can be divided into two categories: those 
that provide a constitutional and statutory basis 


- for a public right to administrative information 


and those that do not. He includes the Scan- 
dinavian countries, United States, Hungary and 
Yugoslavia in the first category, and the four 
Western European nations and Canada in the 
latter (p. 1). Many would question this classifi- 
cation of Hungary and Yugoslavia even with his 
qualification that the public’s right which they 
extend is “general,” which “Sis not the same 
thing as a specific right of public access to 
documents” (pp. 18—19). Both countries are in 
the Marxist-Leninist tradition which affirms an 
integrative relationship for the public with the 
state, making adversary and conflict situations 
between citizens and the state organs illegiti- 
mate. This concept is implicit in the articles for 
both countries with citizens’ rights involving 
ideas different from those of the West. In their 
own terms, public access to information is 
deemed a necessity for improved state admini- 
stration. The fact that West Germany, France, 
Belgium, United Kingdom, and Canada still 
adhere to the traditional principle of discretion- 
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ary secrecy, with grudging concessions to public 
access, raises a question as to whether freedom 
of administrative information is a trend integral 
to lasting changes in the governments of the 
developed countries. 


HERBERT G. WILCOX 
West Virginia University 


The Jewish Minority in the Soviet Union. By 
Thomas E. Sawyer. (Boulder, Colo.: West- 
view Press, 1979. Pp. xxii + 353. $22.50.) 


With all that has been written about Jews in 
the USSR in recent years, it is difficult to find a 
comprehensive, balanced treatment of the issue, 
one which has become a factor in international 
relations as well as in Soviet domestic affairs. 
This book goes a considerable distance toward 
filling the gap. Making intelligent use of West- 
ern and Soviet materials, Thomas Sawyer sur- 
veys the demographic, cultural, and legal posi- 
tions of Soviet Jews and analyzes Soviet theo- 
ries and policies which shape the Jewish condi- 
tion in the USSR. The author has not un- 
covered any new materials, nor has he provided 
a new conceptualization of the issue, but he has 
synthesized a great deal of material into a 
persuasive presentation. He treats extensively 
the issue of emigration and ponders its impact 
on those Jews who will remain in the Soviet 
Union. Sawyer’s conclusion, amply borne out 
by his analysis, is that “the official Soviet 
policy position toward the Jews is funda- 
mentally an ambivalent one” (p. 232): while 
according Jews the status of a nationality, and, 
in fact, making it impossible for them to cast 
off their Jewish identity, “Successive leader- 
ships have adhered to a singular tragic policy 
objective—the complete destruction of Judaism, 
both ethnically and culturally.” 

While not disputing Sawyer’s conclusion, 
one might have wished for a more strenuous 
attempt to understand Soviet motivations and 


_the contradictions of Soviet policy. There is no 


doubt that irrational factors are at play, and the 
study would have benefited from more probing 
of the mentality which produces those factors. 
There is an excellent discussion of the legal 
aspects of human rights in the USSR generally 
and of the Jewish situation in particular, but a 
more extensive discussion of the social realities 
behind the legal facades is needed in order to 
understand the outcomes of the legal and 
political processes, 

Extensive appendices include relevant ma- 
terials from the 1970 census volumes which are 
presented in a most useful manner as well as 
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translated excerpts from the most important 
Soviet and international legal documents con- 
taining materials directly relevant to the posi- 
tion of Jews. The bibliography is extensive and 
useful. The book is therefore very handy as a 
compilation and synthesis of historical and 
current materials relevant to Soviet Jewry. One 
may question some of the author’s conclusions 
—for example, that the Jewish situation has had 
considerable influence on other nationalities 
and dissident groups—but Sawyer has per- 
formed a valuable service in bringing together in 
a sensible way so much material. Because of its 
rather narrow and atheoretical focus, the book 
will not be of much direct use to those 
interested in comparative analyses of ethnic 
relations, minority politics, or the ways in 
which multi-ethnic societies pursue the goal of 
national integration, but it does provide a 
reliable data base both for those interested in 
the general area of ethnic politics and certainly 
for those interested specifically in the case of 
Soviet Jewry. 


ZVI GITELMAN 
University of Michigan 


Political Participation in Latin America, Vol. 2: 
Politics and the Poor. Edited by Mitchell A. 
Seligson and John A. Booth. (New York: 
Holmes & Meier, 1979. Pp. viii + 262. 
$24.50, cloth; $9.50, paper.) 


If (following Max Weber) we consider gov- 
ernment the “organized domination of socie- 
ty,” then politics consists of the exercise and 
competitions of power to influence or control 
the government. A notion of power clearly is 
central to politics. Political participation, then, 
in this grand sense, has to do with sharing the 
exercise or pursuit of power. A problem arises, 
however, when one turns to the study of the 
political participation of the poor in Latin 
America, a problem illuminated in this interest- 
ing volume. For the rural and urban poor in 
Latin America almost never share, and seldom 
dare pursue, power in their societies. 

The problem arises because it is possible to 
confuse behavior manifest in the sharing or 
pursuit of power with behavior which reflects 
an exclusion from the power arena: that is, 
political participation and political manipula- 
- tion. The argument of several authors in this 
volume (Adams, Foreman, Varela) is that sev- 
eral others focus attention on behavior that is 
constrained and manipulated, and define it as 
political participation (Booth, Seligson, Fishel). 
The confusion thus created, the argument 
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continues, leads us away from the real object of 
interest, the ways in which power is organized 
and exercised. This, Adams states (Ch. 2), is the 
proper quarry of the academic hunter: 


It is probably useful to view participation as 
being the spoor of the animal we seek and not 
the animal itself. What we observe in these 
things called “participation” are aspects, phas- 
es, reflections, imprints, residues, or signals 
about the nature of a much larger structure... 


(p. 9). 


‘Adams then pointedly remarks that a “good 


hunter can tell a great deal about his quarry by 
a.careful observation and evaluation of the 
spoor, but he need not become a spoor hunter’ 
(p. 10). 

Seligson and Booth define political participa- 


tion as “behavior influencing or attempting to - 


influence the distribution of public goods” (p. 
4). Thus they include a number of studies in 
the volume focused on various types of benefit- 
seeking behaviors of individuals, groups, or 
communities, directed toward government. Giv- 
en the clientelist nature of Latin American 
politics, it is unsurprising that there is much of 
this behavior among the rural and urban poor. 
But does this illuminate political participation? 
Or does it illustrate the fact that they are 
excluded from the exercise of power and left 
with ritual favor-seeking as the only form of 
behavior tolerated by those who do exercise it? 

It is instructive that the studies which lead 
the ‘reader closer to the prey are those con- 
cerned ‘with protest behaviors—land invasions, 
unionization struggles, strikes, and demonstra- 
tions—and that the response of the authorities 
is almost uniformly coercive. That is, when the 
tural or urban poor do actively seek to share or 
influence the exercise of power in their socie- 
ties, they are suppressed. The study of the 
Bolivian tin miner’s strike by Greaves and Albó 
(Ch. 13) most directly focuses on this process, 
but it is also discussed and considered in 
Loveman’s study of rural labor in Chile (Ch. 
14), and indirectly touched on in Bourque and 
Warren’s study of women’s power in two 
Peruvian villages (Ch. 9). 

There may be a number of reasonable 
explanations to account for two such widely 
diverging approaches to the study of political 
participation—one concerned with power, and 
the other with behaviors constrained by power. 
It is a fact that graduate training in political 
science in general has diminished the emphasis 
on ‘political thought, which dwells on and 
analyzes the question of power, and increased 
the emphasis on political behavior in the past 
two decades. Thus, many young scholars are 
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simply less sensitive to fundamental notions of 
power and its implications and are more sensi- 
tive to, and trained in, methods of the analysis 
of behaviors. The result often is close attention 
paid to survey data on voting, attitudes, SES 
indicators, and organizational activities, and less 
to the struggle to achieve, or influence, the 
exercise of power. Survey research is the path 
to illuminate the former; long-term participant 
observation the method to explain the latter. It 
is perhaps no coincidence that the primary 


` critics of the lack of power analysis in this 


volume are anthropologists (Adams, Foreman, 
Varela), while their primary targets are young 
political scientists (Booth, Seligson, Fishel). 

Aside from bringing to light this fascinating 
problem in the study of political participation, 
Politics and the Poor contains a number of 
worthwhile and informative field studies by 
such dependable scholars as Henry Landsberger 
(Ch. 7, with Bobby Giersich) covering political 
behavior (whether manipulated and ritual or 
participant depends on the reader’s considered 
definition) in Mexico, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Colombia, Guatemala, and 
Chile. This is neither a definitive nor particu- 
larly significant work. But it most certainly is 
an interesting one. 


JOHN DUNCAN POWELL 
Tufts University 


States and Social Revolutions: A Comparative 
Analysis of France, Russia and China, By 
Theda Skocpol. (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1979. Pp. xvii + 407. $29.50, 
cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


This book has several characteristics that I 
believe deserve the attention of social scientists. 

The first is that its format and style are 
those of a doctoral dissertation. There are long 
passages ‘reviewing the literature,” describing 
“what this book will do,” and defending its 
method of approach. There are (at the end) 56 
pages of notes, many containing commentaries 
on material rather remotely related to the 
subject. There are long quotations, sometimes 
of doubtful pertinence, in the body. There is an 
effort to touch all relevant bases, as in the brief 
reference to studies of the “backgrounds of 
revolutionary elites” (pp. 166—67). The con- 
cluding chapter of 10 pages makes substantive 
statements on 10 additional twentieth-century 
revolutions and suggests how future research 
can fruitfully be conducted. In trying to follow 
the book’s argument, I found all this most 
distracting and most annoying. 
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The second characteristic is the book’s use 
of key words. Although “define your terms” 
may be sophomoric more often than not, when 
the terms stand for principal concepts in 
statements that purport to explain important 
events, I for one want at least clarity and 
consistency in their employment. “Revolu- 
tion,” “revolt,” “insurrection,” “struggle,” and 
“upheaval” apparently are used as stylistic 
variations (e.g., pp. 67, 112, 164). Sometimes 
words are used in a way almost the reverse of 
the normal, as when we read: that the French 
“peasant revolution” stopped well short of 
“antiproperty revolts” (p. 127). 

The book’s central concept, “social revolu- 
tion,” is defined as a “rapid, basic transforma- 
tion of a society’s state and class structures, 
accompanied and in part carried through by 
class-based revolts from below” (p. 33)—indeed, 
“class struggles” are “‘centrally involved” in 
social revolutions (pp. 28—29). Later, addition- 
al necessary conditions of social revolution 
appear: national order is reestablished, “‘socio- 
economic transformations wrought by the class 
upheavals from below” are consolidated, and 
the country’s “power and autonomy over and 
against international competition” are en- 
hanced (pp. 163—64). Hence a social revolution 
necessarily: includes a change in “class struc- 
ture” and this change (despite some hedging) 
results from “class struggle.” 

The first part of this definition is acceptable, 
given the common-sense .meanings of “state” 
and “class”: basic transformations in economic, 
social, and political relationships did occur in 
France, Russia, and China during the periods 
under consideration. If, however, the term 
“class” is to convey more than this and if, 
especially, these transformations resulted from 
“class struggle,” the term must be defined. No 
such definition appears, however, because it is 
not required by the “structural approach” 
being taken (p. 16). The result is that class 
becomes a primitive concept that every reader 
is expected to understand intuitively. f 

The third, related issue is raised by the 
book’s possession of a feature often found in 
neo-Marxism. As the Marxist analysis of revolu- 
tion in terms of the replacement of one class by 
another has become increasingly irrelevant to 
the agrarian environments of a large proportion 
of the greatest recent social transformations, an 
effort has been made to “modernize” Marxism. 
One such effort—as in the book under review— 
focuses on other “‘causes” of revolution, but at 
the same time retains the idea that revolutions 
“centrally involve classes.” Given this new 
focus, no attempt is made to discover classes 
and examine their behavior, and so their “‘cen- 
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tral involvement” becomes a matter of stipula- 
tion and the label “class” is tacked on to the 
customary names of certain social groups. The 
present book’s treatment of China exemplifies 
this practice: the gentry were a class, the “rural 
dominant class,” and so were the peasants. 
Nonetheless, the ‘book acknowledges that the 
profound social transformations in the Chinese 
countryside were “orchestrated” by the Com- 
munists, because the peasants (presumably asa 
class) could not make their own revolution (pp. 
278-79). To use only normal language, to say 
only that the Communists were able to redistri- 
bute land and thus change rural society by 
politically dividing its population, eliminates 
rather than “reforms” Marxism. (As an addi- 
tional precaution, the present work considers 
the land-reform program ending in 1952 to be 
the “basic transformation” in agrarian China; 
the communization of the Great Leap Forward 
is omitted.) 

My final point concerns possible attempts, 
not only by neo-Marxists, to get a “new focus” 
on great events such as the French, Russian, 
and Chinese Revolutions. The “new focus” of 
the present book is upon the “state”: social 
revolutions are to be analyzed, “from a struc- 
tural perspective,” by examining the history of 
the “potentially autonomous” state, as it col- 
lapsed prior to, and as it was reconstructed 
during, social revolutions (p. 14). We read that 
the traditional autocracies in France, Russia, 
and China could not cope with internal divi- 
sions and external challenges and thus the three 
states collapsed. There is some detailed argu- 
ment attempting to generalize about these 
divisions and challenges, but little is ac- 
complished because, among other difficulties, 
the Chinese equivalent of the jacquerie and the 
Black Repartition must be invented. Social 
revolutions by definition enhance the power of 
the state, but the evidence for this proposition 
is similarly suspect. Nonetheless, “states” did 
collapse in France, Russia, and China, and new 
“states” arose, at least eventually. All well and 
good; but even an adequate explanation of 
these events would not satisfy our curiosity 
about the revolutions. The question of why the 
collapse and rebuilding of the state were ac- 
companied by profound social and economic 
changes cannot be avoided. A “new focus” may 
be, as it is here, only an examination of 
something peripheral, while the big problems 
are ignored or resolved by definition. 


C. W. CASSINELLI 
University of Washington 
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Television and Political Life: Studies in Six 
European Countries. Edited by Anthony 
Smith. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1979. 
Pp. x + 261. $22.50.) 


This is the first in a series of research studies 
into problems of freedom of expression com- 
missioned by WSET (Writers’ and Scholars 
Educational Trust). Contributors are Anthony 
Smith, Fabio Luca Cavazza, Alfred Grosser, 
Ake Ortmark, Antoine de Tarle and Herman 
Wigbold. 

Smith concludes. that political broadcasting 
in Britain is subject to constraints which belong 
to its own institutional framework, that the 
BBC and the IBA employ a model of political 
environment which is of their own making— 
constructed out of precedents set in broadcast- 
ing’s own history. De Tarlé explains how 
French television is but a reflection of certain 
recurring features of French political life. He 
describes the absence of compromise and how 
the public television service became a political 
weapon. Real debates between political figures 
continue to remain rare and regional stations 
continue to remain under the strict supervision 
of Paris (despite the change in 1974 in official 
doctrine, when the newly elected Giscard told 
the populace that television was “not the voice 
of France”). Cavazza writes that Italian televi- 
sion is likely to reflect the opinions and wishes 
of the political parties as long as Italy maintains 
its present party system. Grosser concludes that 
although the achievements of German television 
are great, a new conformism has crept in, 
characterized by a fear of reporting. Swedish 
television retains for Ortmark much of its 
unruliness and capriciousness; nonetheless, tol- 
eration is now extended by it to a subjectivity 
on the part of those who present programs that 
would have been unthinkable before the 1960s. 
Ortmark remains convinced that “journalistic 
freedom in television can go no further’ (p. 
188). Wigbold feels that Dutch television has 
performed well as a public service for the 
nation, expressing itself in a manner unheard of 
in most other countries. 

Contributors to Television and Political Life 
exhibit varying degrees of uneasiness relative to 
the future of television in their countries. The 
French scene remains for de Tarlé one of 
controversy between politicians and television, 
illustrating the former’s fundamental incompre- 
hension of the latter. Ortmark expresses reser- 
vations about the absence in Sweden of suffi- 
cient funding, television’s lack of interest-group 
support, and the general deterioration in the 
country of the climate for mass media. Wigbold 
notes in Holland the inroads made by increas- 
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ingly commercial methods, increases in cultural 
stagnation and political inertia, and loss to the 
press by television of its leading role in public 
debate. Smith—who concedes that barriers con- 
stantly are being constructed in each of these 
six societies as a result of the interaction 
between the world of professional broadcasting 
and politics—tells his readers, nevertheless, that 
he is not very pessimistic, that none of his 
contributors believe that journalistic freedom in 
their countries is in a state of disaster, and that 
more and more politicians are beginning to 
realize that television ought to be allowed to 
get on with its journalistic tasks. 

Unevenness is characteristic of Television 
and Political Life; nevertheless, the book sup- 
plies considerable information about a medium 


-whose importance dwarfs that of most other 


media of information, a medium about which 
courses in comparative politics need to know 
more and more. 


LOWELL G. NOONAN 
California State University, Northridge 


Soviet Criminologists and Criminal Policy: Spe- 
cialists in Policy-Making. By Peter H. Solo- 
mon, Jr. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1978. Pp. x + 253. $15.00.) 


The aim of this study is indicated by its 
subtitle. It is to contribute to our understand- 
ing of the policy-making process in the Soviet 
Union, specifically the role of specialists in this 
process, and thereby to help resolve the dif- 
ferences of opinion among Western analysts 
concerning the degree to which the Soviet 
policy-making process can be said to resemble 
or to differ from that in Western pluralist 
systems. To this end, Peter H. Solomon has 
provided an excellently researched case study 
of the participation of Soviet criminal law 
specialists and criminologists in the initiation, 
discussion dnd passage of a series of criminal 
law reforms. On this basis he concludes that the 
evidence supports the view expressed by Jerry 
Hough that there is a form of pluralism in 
decision making in the USSR. 

Contrary to the image of the Soviet system 
as one in which the political leaders dominate 
policy formation and in which officials and 
experts participate at best on a limited scale, 
Solomon finds that there is regular debate and 
discussion among leaders, officials and special- 
ists in which the political leaders often act only 
as brokers to resolve differences. Neither the 
character of the criminologists’ participation in 
terms of its scope, quality and effect, nor the 
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political constraints on their capacity to influ- 
ence policy appears to be significantly different 
from what is found in the U.S. or Britain. This 
situation, Solomon adds, is not a new phe 
nomenon in the Soviet Union, and therefore 
the recent Western awareness of specialist par- 
ticipation in Soviet policy making can be 
attributed primarily to changes in the percep- 
tions of Western analysts rather than to changes 
within the Soviet system. 

Solomon arrives at these conclusions, which 
are in distinct contrast to those drawn by 
Zbigniew Brzezinski and Samuel Huntington in 
Political Power USA/USSR, by employing the 
same criteria of participation as were used in 
that earlier work. He does this first in examin- 
ing the activities of criminal law specialists 
during the Stalin and Khrushchev periods and 
effectively demonstrates that there was mean- 
ingful participation even under Stalin and that 
it expanded and became institutionalized after 
1956. This is followed by a more detailed 
account of the role of these specialists in the 
revision of laws dealing with delinquency, 
alcoholism, hooliganism, parole and recidivism 
during the middle and late 1960s. The research 
on this section, which is the core of the study, 
included interviews with a number of Soviet 
criminologists from whom Solomon was able to 
gain invaluable insights into the behind-the- 
scenes contacts which went on throughout the 
process of formulating the policies and convert- 
ing them into law. Of considerable interest here 
is the discussion of ad hoc working commis- 
sions composed of officials and experts which 
were set up by the Supreme Soviet to prepare 
draft laws and which provided important points 
of access for experts concerned with the par- 
ticular questions at hand. Little has been 
known or written about these before. The final 
section of the book is devoted to a systematic, 
and somewhat repetitious, reexamination of the 
findings of the previous sections, as well as toa 
more interesting discussion of their implications 
for an understanding of the nature of Soviet 
policy making. 

It may be an indication of the changes in 
Western perceptions of the Soviet Union, as 
Solomon suggests, that I found some of his 
conclusions about the role of experts in policy 
making neither as surprising nor as significant as 
he seems to believe them to be. Many of the 
specialists whose activities he examines work in 
research institutes set up under the central 
law-enforcement agencies. The fact that the top 
Soviet leaders do not dream up and work out 
all policies but must depend on advice and 
information from officials and experts working 
in specialized party and state organizations and 
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their associated research institutes is hardly 
shocking. Neither is the fact that on relatively 
specialized questions the political leaders would 
defer to the judgment of such experts and 
would only interfere to resolve differences. To 
say that bureaucrats and legal, scientific or 
other experts perform a similar role in the 
United States or Britain, or for that matter in 
Nazi Germany or Brazil, comes as no surprise 
and does not address the issue of the amount of 
pluralism found in the various systems. By 
explicitly rejecting an interest-group approach 
and by admitting at the end of the book that 
there still are sigriificant differences between 
what Hough calls the “institutional pluralism” 
of the USSR and the “democratic pluralism” of 
the U.S. and Britain, Solomon in essence does 
accept the fact that his comparative focus is 
relatively restricted. At the same time, this is an 
important book for anyone interested in ques- 
tions of Soviet law and policy making and sets a 
standard of research which will be hard to 
match. i 


DAVID L. WILLIAMS 
Ohio University 


Transkei’s Half Loaf: Race Separatism in South 
Africa. By Newell M. Stultz. (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1979. Pp. xv + 
183. $16.00.) 


Newell Stultz offers in this slim and succinct 
volume the first major appraisal of Transkei 
since it was bundled by South Africa into a 
nominal sovereignty recognized only by Pre- 
toria. Transkei “independence,” while it is 
bitterly rejected as a fraudulent maneuver by 
other African states, is nonetheless a significant 
development in the South African context. The 
flag-raising in Transkei in 1975 was the sym- 
bolic culmination of the master strategy of 
apartheid and separate development pursued by 
the ruling Nationalist party in South Africa 
since it achieved power in 1948. The 13 percent 
of the land surface formerly classified as Afri- 
can reserves had been redefined as ethnic 
“homelands,” whose destiny was an eventual 
sovereignty which, to Nationalist white ideo- 
logues, constituted a “final solution” to the 
racial issue through assignment of all blacks as 
citizens of these ten impoverished entities. 

In reality Stultz amply demonstrates what 
even the South Africa authorities now appear 
to recognize, that the homelands cannot possi- 
bly serve as a receptacle for all Africans, or even 
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very many beyond their existing inhabitants. 
However, the state structures being created 
provide an institutional base for a new element 
among African leaders, whose importance 
should not be underestimated. The structural, 
material, and legal resources available to the 
homeland elite are far from negligible, and 
make them an indisputable factor in future 
developments. 

Stultz usefully situates his analysis within 
the unfolding debate over “cultural pluralism” 
and “‘consociationalism” which have become 
surprisingly fashionable terms among those in 
the white South African community who seek 
some escape from the racist trap in which the 
republic is ensnared. He carefully explores the 
important issues of what benefits have been 
conferred upon whom by Transkei separation, 
and the extent and limits of its nominal 
independence. Possible future implications of 
the Transkei formula are thoughtfully ex- 
amined. 

To simplify the Stultz argument somewhat, 
we may identify three main components of 
Transkeian society: the state elite (politicians, 
chiefs, civil servants), urban Xhosa whose (of- 
ten distant) ancestry traces to Transkei, and the 
peasant mass. The prime beneficiaries of Tran- 
skei sovereignty are evidently the first group; 
they gain an arena where the disabling apart- 
heid structures are dismantled, and where- 
quite rewarding opportunities are open. Both 
chiefs and civil servants have proliferated re- 
markably, and enjoyed swiftly rising remunera- 
tion; the Transkei budget rose 75 percent in 
1977—78, mainly reflective of the state-expan- 
sion dynamic. The major losers are the urban 
Xhosa, who not only derive zero benefit, but 
find their residential status rendered precarious 
by the Pretoria view (not shared- by Transkei 
authorities) that they automatically become 
Transkei citizens with no rights in the Republic. 
This group is no less than one-third of hypo- 
thetical Transkeians (and a much larger fraction 
of several other homeland populations). The 
third group, the peasants, have neither gained 
nor lost much. Elimination of discrimination 
has little impact, as they are unlikely to 
patronize institutions with racial barriers; there 
seems little prospect in an improvement in their 
livelihood. 

. The Transkei political system clearly reflects 
these facts. The dominant political organiza- 
tion, the Transkei National Independence par- 
ty, is a lifeless creature of the state apparatus, 
with few real members, little meaningful fol- 
lowing among the rural mass, and none among 
urban Xhosa. Transkei premier Kaiser Mantan-’ 
zima is a ruler in the personalist-authoritarian 
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mold—not simply a Pretoria toady, but no 
charismatic leader either. 

Stultz’s conclusions are puzzling. While he is 
persuasive in arguing that the new Transkei 
status will have some impact in the future 
evolution of South Africa, his view that the 
international quarantine of this South African 
hostage state should be ended seems, at least to 
me, to be contradicted by the powerfully 
negative evidence which he has so dispassionate- 
ly assembled. Even more mystifying is his 
parting salute to Mantanzima as a man who 
“has delivered more in the way of actual 
African emancipation from white oppression in 
Southern Africa than any other individual in 
history to date” (p. 167). While many may part 
company on the conclusions, all readers con- 
cerned with southern Africa will benefit from 
perusal of this trim and valuable book. 


M. CRAWFORD YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Communist Parties of Western Europe: A 
Comparative Study. By R. Neal Tannahill. 
(Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1978. 
Pp. xvi + 299. $18.95.) 


This study of Communist parties in 18 
Western European countries is well researched 
and well documented. It is a storehouse of 
information, esoteric as well as centrally signifi- 
cant, about large, medium-sized, small and tiny 
Communist parties alike. Much of the book 
follows an analytical mode, enabling the author 


- to pose numerous hypotheses about the factors 


which make for similarities and differences 
between CPs in doctrine, style and tactics. In 
addition to being a source of information and 
hypotheses, the book contains an extensive 
bibliography and useful tables of election statis- 
tics. 

In some ways Neal Tannahill’s approach 
reminds one of Duverger’s classic study of 
political parties, in that it attempts to assimilate 
a mass of information about similar phenomena 
and produce propositions which can subse- 
quently be tested. Among the more promising 
propositions are those dealing with the age- 
structures of CPs. It is hypothesized that CPs 
whose memberships are still dominated by 
pre-1956 party entrants tend to be more 
“conservative” than those in which younger 
members are more numerous, A similar hypo- 
thesis is made regarding CPs whose member- 
ships and/or electorates are heavily working- 
class in composition, the CP of Luxembourg, 
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one of the most pro-Moscow parties in the set, 
serving as a good example. 

Unfortunately, the work suffers from the 
much-criticized Duverger tendency toward ad 
hoc comparisons, lacking in systematic exami- 
nation of the full range of data. Such two-way 
comparisons as those in chapter 10, between 
the CPs of Iceland and Luxembourg, of Spain 
and Portugal, and of Italy and France, are 
perhaps fruitful for suggesting further research; 
but without drawing them together with paral- 
lel observations for the whole range of coun- 
tries, one cannot really be certain what one has. 
If, in a given comparison, the other relevant 
factors had been controlled, then we might 
have been more impressed by the observation 
that Party A, the more “‘conservative,” has an 
older membership than Party B; or that Party 
X, the more Moscow-oriented, had most of its 
leadership spend their years of exile in Moscow 
or elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 

More serious is the fact that the author 
failed to do what Duverger so brilliantly did: 
make systematic classifications of parties on the 
basis of specified criteria. This is most blatant 
in the absence of any clearly specified de- 
pendent variable. As far as can be judged, the 
author is seeking to account for similarities and 
differences in the behavior of CPs on two 
dimensions: (1) inter-party relations within the 
world Communist movement, and (2) domestic 
politics within the Western European countries. 
On the former dimension, parties are compared 
in terms of their relations with Moscow, ranging 
from the aloofness of the Icelandic CP to the 
subservience of, among others, the Austrian CP. 
On the domestic politics dimension there seems 
to be a less central focus, but parties seem to 
group themselves according to (1) their rela- 
tions with other parties closer to the center of 
the spectrum, and (2) the varying degrees of 
doctrinal flexibility which tactical considera- 
tions dictate. 

Toward the end of the book Tannahill 
distinguishes between two “‘ideal-types,” the 
Neo-Stalinist party and the Hurocommunist 
party. Apart from the fact that, in regarding 
these as ideal-types, he avoids having to classify 
all 18 parties as one or another, what is striking 
is that the “types” appear to combine elements 
of the two above-mentioned dimensions, with- 
out any effort having been made to explore the 
implications of doing so. Nor have such implica- 
tions been recognized at any earlier point in the 
book. But is a party which is neo-Stalinist in its 
adherence to a Soviet line internationally (vis-d- 
vis China, for example) necessarily neo-Stalinist 
in its approach to domestic politics? With 
reference to the latter, Tannahill seems to 




















regard neo-Stalinist parties as “conservative.” If 
so, then how does one deal with the domestic 
record of the Portuguese CP in the mid-1970s? 
Presumably, also, both the Italian and the 
French CPs are leading Eurocommunist parties, 
yet the PCF, presumably the more “‘conserva- 
tive,” espouses domestic programs which are 
further to the left than those of the PCI. Both, 
incidentally, are labeled “nationalistic,” in com- 
parison with the neo-Stalinist type; yet they 
show notable differences in their orientations 
to European “supranationalism.” In short, a 
massive data-gathering effort remains largely 
unassimilated in this work. 


DAVID M. Woop 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


Nasser and His Generation. By P. J. Vatikiotis. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1978. Pp. 
375. $22.50.) 


Despite the book’s title, P. J. Vatikiotis, an 
American-trained professor of politics at Lon- 
don University’s School of Oriental and African 
Studies, reveals more about Gamal ’Abd al- 
Nasir than about his generation. The work is 
essentially a clinical examination of the anato- 
my of Nasser as schoolboy soldier and ruler, 
and an evaluation of his long-range influence on 
Egypt. As such it is first-rate, particularly for an 
English-reading audience. Vatikiotis draws most 
of his evidence from the large and steadily 
growing body of relevant books and articles in 
the Arabic daily press and periodicals. This is 
the authors second full-scale inquiry into the 
military overturn of the Egyptian monarchy. 
He wrote the first one two decades ago, while 
Nasser was still developing and consolidating his 
style of personal rule. In between, he also wrote 
a superior history of Egypt after the Napole- 
onic occupation in 1798, so that he sees the 
postwar political development in perspective. 

‘Nasser, the author observes, presided over 
the third “epochal” transformation of Egypt 
since 1800. The first mutation is attributed to 
Mehmed ‘Ali Pasha (1805—49), an Ottoman 
soldier of fortune who “ruthlessly forged the 
basic structures of a modern state,” leaning in 
the process on an army modeled on those of 
Europe with the help of advisers and mercen- 
aries from the continent. The second occurred 
under the British occupation (1882—1922), 
when the proconsuls modernizéd the ‘‘fiscal 
and judicial administration” through a British- 
assisted bureaucracy, “made Egyptian agricul- 
ture more efficient and productive, and com- 
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pleted the incorporation of the Egyptian agri- 
cultural economy into the European market 
economy and patterns of trade.” Nasser’s break 
with the past came not immediately after the 
military seizure of power in 1952, but four 
years later, when he rose to the presidency of 
the republic which he held until his death in 
September 1970. In that decade and a half he 
fashioned “the bases and framework of a 
popular despotism,” through which he sought 
to reshape the society and the economy as well 
as the polity, using “a new technocratic-mili- 
tary state bureaucracy” and Soviet advisers as 
his main struments of creativity (p. 358). 

How do you account for the socialization of 
Nasser and his colleagues to political intrigue 
that led them to plan and to carry. out the 
destruction of a dynasty that had lost touch 
with reality? How and why did Nasser convert a 
collegial political executive into personal rule? 
How did he continue to project the image ofa 
populist while hardening his grip on the politi- 
cal management of Egypt through the progres- 


. sive displacement of his original partners, even 


after the military disaster in the Six-Day War 
with Israel in June 1967? To these questions 
the author addresses his latest work. 

Only the opening section assesses the politi- 
cal conditioning of the members of the junta, 
when they were still teenagers and long before 
they could have aspired to military careers, to 
say nothing of organizing a clandestine Free 
Officers movement. Vatikiotis traces their ini- 
tial politicization to the anti-imperialist radical- 
ism that sped through the high schools of Cairo 
and the cities of the Delta in Lower (northern) 
Egypt in the 1930s. The author enriches the 
available Arabic materials with supportive evi- 
dence from the Public Record Office (London). 
All those who later became Free Officers 
graduated between 1938 and 1942 from the 
military academy in Cairo, for which the 1936 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty had provided. The au- 
thor discovered that this baker’s dozen of junior 
officers, mainly recruited from the lower mid- 
dle class, had belonged to or sympathized with 
one or another of the radical societies—chiefly, 
the Misr al-Fatat or Young Egypt Society (that 
grew in 1940 into the National Islamic party 
and a decade later into the Egyptian Socialist 
party), the religious fundamentalist Muslim 
Brethren, and a clutch of Marxist and commu- 
nist groups. Vatikiotis found an “astounding 
similarity in style, argument, idiom and preoc- 
cupation between ... [the Young Egypt move- 
ment] and that of the Free Officers, including 
Nasser’s own utterances in later years” (p. 62). 

The author feels, instructively, that his 
thorough screening of the Arabic sources still 
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fails to yield incontrovertible evidence on the 
origins and development of the military con- 
spiracy that toppled the monarchy. He seems 
more secure when he explores in analytical 
detail Nasser’s removal of his rivals in an 
irrepressible search, not for material wealth, but 
for “the seizure, exercise and retention of 
power as the sole ruler of Egypt,” while 
continuing nevertheless to remain “a gentle, 
reticent, unassuming family man” (p. 314). By 
the last year of his life, in addition to the 
presidency, Nasser served as prime minister and 
did not assign to others the leadership of the 
exclusive government-organized mass party, the 
Arab Socialist Union. Moreover, as commander 
in chief of the armed forces, following the 
debacle of June 1967, he even personally 
supervised the promotion of all officers in the 
three branches of the armed forces to the 
equivalent. of colonel and higher. “The man 
therefore who, in less than a generation, be- 
came the oracle of Egypt’s destiny and of Arab 
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revolution at mid-century,” Vatikiotis con- 
cludes (pp. 363-64), 


was a soldier by chance, a politician by instinct, 
and a conspirator by ability and inclination. He 
contributed little to soldiering or politics. But 
he elevated the more native art of conspiracy to 
new technical heights. At the end of the day, 
however, he was by formation, tradition and 
force of circumstances an Egyptian despot. 


The authors handling of medical and 
psychological analysis is amateurish. The book 
is also marred by a loose structure and occa- 
sional redundancy, perhaps unavoidable in view 
of the parallel vertical assessments of Nasser’s 
unfolding political style. The publisher may 
perhaps bear more blame than the author for 
the slipshod copy-editing and proofreading. 
Still, on balance, this is the most reflective and 
mature work on the first president of republi- 
can Egypt. 


J. C. HUREWITZ 
Columbia University 


International Politics 


Terrorism: Theory and Practice. Edited by 
Yonah Alexander, David Carlton, and Paul 
Wilkinson. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1979. Pp. xiii + 280. $20.00.) 


_ There has been no shortage of recent collec- 
tions on terrorism in the past few years (indeed 
this is at least the third edited volume by 
Yonah Alexander himself). Most of the essays 
in this volume were presented at two con- 
ferences organized by the editors in 1976 and 
1977. As with too many sets of conference 
papers, these essays are very uneven in quality. 
And, as too often with edited collections, the 
essays are without overriding coherence and do 
not adequately cover the important issues that 
terrorism and its study raise. 

The volume is in five unequal parts. The 
first, “overview,” contains a single article by 
Russell, Barber and Miller which neither over- 
views the volume nor the phenomena of terror- 
ism. Rather, it is an interesting discussion of 
what terrorists might do in the future employ- 
ing what the authors term “traditional,” “ana- 
lytical,” “speculative” and “crisis” management 


‘approaches. The second, “The Causes,” con- 


tains two chapters. Paul Wilkinson discusses the 
limitations of social science theory, particularly 
that based on psychological or biological aggres- 
sion theory, for understanding the causes of 


violence. However, he says nothing about ter- 
torism or the connection between violence in 
general and terrorism in particular. Amy Red- 
lich focuses on the contagion aspects of terror- 
ism as societies are penetrated by “volatile 
information.” She suggests that open societies 
which have populations identifying with out- 
side sources are most sensitive to external 
influences. She provides examples but does not 
adequately develop causal linkages for her 
thesis. Part 3, “The Perpetrators,” features a 
single article, Paul Wilkinson’s brief analysis of 
four types of terrorist movements: nationalist, 
ideological, exile and transnational gangs. Using 
the framework he developed previously for 
studying social movements in general, Wilkin- 
son discusses strategies, tactics, organization 
and success rates of terrorists, concluding with 
an implied plea for a diminution of freedom in 
open societies because authoritarian societies 
have greater success rates against terrorists than 
do liberal societies. Part 4, “The Issues,” has 
four articles. The first, Alan O’Day’s analysis of 
Northern Ireland, is more concerned with cul- 
tural history of Republican violence in Ireland 
than it is about terrorism. Furthermore, he 
analyzes activities of the republican movement 
without attending to the interaction among the 
state, the “Protestants” and the “Republicans” 
(his division the actors). After all that has been 
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written on Northern Ireland.in the past decade, 
the limitations of this analysis should be obvi- 
ous. Most specialists recognize that an under- 
standing of the situation requires analysis of the 
role of all the major actors in the process and 
that no one party to the conflict can be seen as 
merely responsive in its behavior. 

Abraham Millers contribution on hostage 
negotiations is easily the most worthwhile in 
the collection. It is a clear, thoughtful analysis 
of the impact of terrorism on the hostages and 
the process of negotiating their safety. He 
concerns himself with the chances of success 
for hostages, negotiations and the terrorists 
themselves, and the role played by the public 
and the media’in the process. He counsels 
caution and increased awareness of the difficul- 
ties faced by the hostages as well as the 
negotiators and makes a plea to avoid quick 
emotional. and violent responses. Yonah Alex- 
ander’s short article on the media covers much 
of the same ground already plowed by Redlich 
in part 2 but calls additionally for a research 
effort to study the interaction of terrorism, the 
media, and the police. L. C. Green closes out 
the issues section with an analysis of how the 
principle of self-determination has served to 
legalize terrorism in the current practice of 
international law. He concludes that there is 
thus little chance that international organiza- 
tions will be able to develop or employ interna- 
tional law which will provide measures to 
control terrorism. 

The final section, “The Future,” consists of 
two articles. In the first, David Carlton ex- 
amines the effects of “technological innova- 
tions,” “self-imposed restraints,” “‘countermea- 
sures,” and “international variables” on the 
future characteristics of terrorism. However, 
terrorism is defined so broadly (all substate 
violence that is political in character) and the 
terms of the discussion are so general and filled 
with assessments that the author suggests 
might, may, or perhaps could happen, that the 
rigorous speculative analysis called for by Rus- 
sell, Barber and Miller in chapter 1 does not 
emerge. Finally, the last selection, the revised 
text of a speech by Robert Friedlander, con- 
fronts the problem by suggesting that we 
terrorize the terrorists by raising the penalties 
of terrorist actions. Concomitantly, Fried- 
lander suggests that we explore reducing indivi- 
dual freedoms for the purpose of increasing 
societal security. He offers no evidence that this 
will reduce terrorism, but rather turns his 
frustration concerning the limits of current 
international law and the current success rate of 
terrorists into a challenge of the will. 

All in all, this is-not a particularly useful 
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volume. Alexander’s previous two volumes and 
Wilkinson’s two monographs provide more 
worthwhile material. 


MICHAEL STOHL 
Purdue University 


Strategy and Ethnocentrism. By Ken Booth. 
(New York: Holmes and Meier, 1979. Pp. 
191. $21.50.) 


Twenty years ago George Kennan, perhaps 
the dean of American strategists, observed in 
his book Russia and the West Under Lenin and 
Stalin (Little, Brown, 1960) that one of the 
reasons why the peace treaty that ended World 
War I was fundamentally a failure, was that 
Western negotiators proved not “able to en- 
visage and apprehend the spirit of another 
society.” This kind of error is called ethnocen- 
trism, and it is the burden of Ken Booth’s book 
that strategists, present and past, are gravely 
hobbled by it. Writing, as he says, “largely 
about failure and fault within the strategic 
community” (p. 178), he finds ethnocentrism 
operating there in many ways at many levels, at 
considerable cost and danger to us all. 

Just which strategists are being criticized this 
way is a bit unclear. Booth never tells us 
explicitly, and seems to shift his fire among 
several targets without notice. Most American 
political scientists would assume that strategists 
are primarily the civilian “defense intellectuals” 
who have played such an active role in creating 
the conceptual apparatus of American strategic 
policy, and at times Booth does seem to mean 
these people. But an offhand opinion that most 
American strategists are “lower middle class” 
and many other indications seem to suggest 
that, in much of the book, he has in mind 
professional military officers of the kind that 
prepare the services’ contingency plans. A later 
chapter is apparently addressed to university 
teachers and scattered remarks elsewhere take 
policy makers to task. Booth’s flexible targeting 
allows him to get off the maximum number of 
rounds without noting that his criticisms of one 
group often apply partially or not at all to 
another. 

Still, what he is criticizing fundamentally is a 
style of thought which, he argues, infects to 
some degree most people doing strategy in any 
sense. There is real validity in this, even though 
he tends to define “‘the strategic paradigm” in a 
narrow way, thereby making his argument easy. 
Strategic thinking does require enemies, does 
promote “worst case” analysis, does encourage 
one to “see all roads of aggression [as] leading 
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to one’s own homeland” (p. 36). While explor- 
ing his theme Booth makes some telling points. 
Ethnocentrism, for instance, leads the West to 


~ judge Soviet sea power from its own, Mahan-de- 


rived viewpoint, and to misunderstand the 
Soviet use of terms like “detente” and “‘peace- 
ful coexistence” which to the Kremlin mean 
conflict in another form. 

Unfortunately, the power that Booth’s argu- 
ment merits is dissipated by a writing style that 
may seem tedious even to those predisposed to 
be receptive. He does have the gift of the pithy 
phrase: for example, “Whom decision-makers 
wish to ignore, they first give the reputation of 
devil’s advocate” (p. 165). Otherwise the style, 
particularly as the book wears on, is meander- 
ing, repetitive and quite tendentious. 

Substantively, too, the argument is flawed. 
Much of the concrete evidence is given so 
summarily that the reader cannot determine the 
relative importance of ethnocentrism in a poli- 
cy that miscarried, and is reduced to taking the 
author’s word for it. Some of the argument 
amounts to little more than a reworking of the 
differences between high- and low-quality stra- 
tegic analysis, about which the better profes- 
sional strategists would be the first to agree. 
And few useful ideas are offered for ameliorat- 
ing the deficiencies Booth criticizes so lavishly. 
There are hardly any specific suggestions for 
the improvement of governmental policy-mak- 
ing methods; and when, near the end, he 
prescribes the great empathy, imagination, and 
command of multiple disciplines and skills of 
the adequate strategist, he does not sériously 
consider the difficulties and costs of developing 
such people. Others, too, have wished for 
Renaissance men to guide our international 
destiny. 

In essence Booth is making the same case— 
that good strategy depends on seeing things 
through the opponent’s eyes—that has been 
made (as he partially acknowledges) by Kennan 
and many other great strategists, and again 


“more recently and systematically by Robert 


Jervis, Alexander George, and other political 
scientists. As Booth wisely points out, it is an 
idea that commands almost universal assent, 
but many who think they understand it, in fact 
greatly underestimate how pervasive and how 
serious is the failure to achieve it. Whether this 
flawed book will much improve things is 
uncertain. 


RICHARD SMOKE 
The Wright Institute, Berkeley 
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Studies in Crisis Behavior. Edited by Michael 
Brecher. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction 
Books, 1979. Pp. 384. $12.95.) 


This book is a collection of 13 articles 
constituting a preliminary report of the Interna- 
tional Crisis Behavior projct, an ongoing study 
of the international crisis behavior of individual 
states under the supervision of the editor. The 
project builds upon crisis research undertaken 
during the 1960s by Charles McClelland, 
Charles Hermann, the Stanford Studies of 
Conflict and Integration, and others. The focus 
is upon the decision and other cognitive pro- 
cesses of national leaders within a single state 
and not on the interactive processes of two or 
more states in a conflict system. The policies 
and behaviors of other states are treated as 
inputs into the actor system. 

Michael Brecher identifies four necessary 
and sufficient conditions for a crisis situation: 
(1) a change in a state’s external or internal 
environment which generates (2) a threat to 
basic values, with a simultaneous or subsequent 
(3) high probability of involvement in military 
hostilities, and the awareness of (4) a finite 
time for response to the external value threat. 
Like several others in the crisis field, Brecher 
eliminates the element of surprise as a necessary . 
element of crisis. 

In an opening essay Brecher presents a 
model, three sets of research questions (22 
questions in all) pertaining to threat, time and 
probability of war, and three tables defining the 
attributes of the crisis actor, the dimensions of 
the crisis, and the characteristics of the crisis 
decisional unit. Subsequent chapters report on 
‘vertical’? and “horizontal” studies of 469 
actor cases, including 79 intra-war crises, be- 
tween 1938 and 1973. The vertical studies deal 
with individual cases representing one or 
another of the boundary-free typologies in the 
above-mentioned tables. The horizontal studies 
amount to comparisons across dimensions, atti- 
tudes and characteristics. 

The first chapter provides a theoretical 
approach to international crisis behavior with 
refinements in aspects of the traditional litera- 
ture. Reporting on the case studies, the next 
nine chapters include initial findings from 
investigations of the United States in the Berlin 
crisis of 1948 and the Syria-Jordan confronta- 
tion of 1970; the USSR in the Czech crisis of 
1968; Holland prior to the 1940 German 
invasion; Britain in the Cyprus conflict; Israel in 
the 1973 Middle Eastern crisis; and India in its 
1962 border crisis with China. 

In the eleventh chapter, Brecher presents a 
summary of findings from the vertical case 
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studies, and in the twelfth he and Hanan Naveh 
report on some preliminary findings of the first 
horizontal study—patterns of international cris- 
es in the Middle East, 1938—1975. 

Implicit in the overall findings, but not 
adequately addressed, are the phenomena of 
equi- (and multi-) finality, which are character- 
istic of human affairs and a challenge to 
rigorous theoreticians in all the social sciences, 
e.g., the same “causal path” can lead to 
different outcomes, and the same outcome can 
be reached by different “causal paths.” This 
consideration can be an embarrassment to any 
Student of crisis, but especially one concerned 
with crisis management. 

Another difficult challenge in the study of 
crisis decision making (in all decision making, 
indeed) is the issue of rationality. In chapter 
13, Janice Stein addresses the following ques- 
tions: Can decision makers be rational? Should 
they be? And what are some of the attendant 
problems that the analyst cannot avoid con- 
fronting? The assumption is widespread that 
the case for a comprehensive decision strategy 
rests in large part on a comprehensive concept 
of rationality. But how rational are decision 
makers, in fact, or anyone else? From a 
phenomenological perspective, decision makers 
define the boundaries of their problems 
through their perceptual networks. What is real 
is only what the decision maker considers to be 
teal, and hence an “‘objective” environment is 
ultimately unknowable and therefore irrelevant. 

Similarly, cognitive psychologists have ar- 
-gued that rational decision making, however 
desirable, is not the empirically dominant me- 
chanism of choice. Basic cognitive structures 
constrain the human capacity for complex 
calculations and reasoned argument. Foreign 
policy makers are limited not only by their 
unconscious mental processes and inadequate 
mental equipment, but also by the complex 
interdependencies of their environment. What is 
rational for one level of organization, moreover, 
is not necessarily rational for a component 
organization (or individual), and vice versa. Nor 
has any precise threshold ever been established 
between rational and irrational processes. With- 
in broadly defined limits, Stein concludes 
analysts must use their own judgment to 
distinguish rational from irrational processes. 

In the last chapter, Raymond Tanter pre- 
sents a critical assessment of the international 
crisis literature. Scholarly research on crisis 
decision making has been remarkably cumula- 
tive, he concludes, and it “abounds with signifi- 
cant generalizations.” But the impact of crisis 
on the decision maker’s search, revision of 
information, and evaluation of options and 
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choice is still “not clear.” Nor is it clear how 
much confidence should be placed in the 


knowledge so far available for use in crisis” 


management. 

All in all, this is a book which anyone in the 
field of international crisis and crisis decision 
making will want to keep within easy reach. 


ROBERT C. NORTH 
Stanford University 


Europe Between the Super-Powers: The Endur- 
ing Balance. By A. W. DePorte. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1979. Pp. xiv + 256. 
$18.50.) 


A. W. DePorte is a member of the Policy 
Planning Staff of the U.S. Department of State, 
and he completed his book as a fellow at the 
Council on Foreign Relations during 1976—77. 
While the book “does not necessarily reflect the 
policy or views of the department,” it should 
nevertheless be read with the knowledge that 
the author has enjoyed a unique vantage point 
from which to observe European politics, 

The conclusions presented here are thought- 
provoking, and that is one mark of a successful 
critical essay. For any scholar or lay person 
concerned with European affairs, the book 


- contains challenging conclusions, particularly 


concerning the future of a continent divided by 
two opposing ideological systems and by two 
opposing military alliances; namely, that from 


the “decline and death of the classical Euro- | 


pean state system” (p. vii) has emerged “ʻa 
bipolar system dominated by the two super- 
powers which includes the states of Europe but 
is no longer centered on Europe ... and 
[could] well survive indefinitely because it 
serves the interests of so many states, and 
particularly of those with power to change 
things” (p. vii). 

His conclusion is preceded by a discussion of 
the European state system as it had developed 
to 1945, and in due course by an analysis of the 
“new state system” that developed during the 
“cold war” and which replaced “the one finally 
swept away” in 1945 (p. 115). This “new state 
system” was the creation of “two organized 
blocs in Europe” which provided its structure, 
but not its stability: 

For that there had to be a tenable solution of 

the German problem which had caused the 

breakdown of the prior European system and 
led straight to the dual hegemony (even in 
antagonism) of the United States and the Soviet 

Union. Neither of these powers intended at first 

to bring about the German solution which, in 
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fact, they did bring about. Yet almost every- 
thing they did with respect to each other led to 
it with as great a precision as if they had 
planned it. [!] The completion of the division 
of Germany, the closing out of other options, is 
the most striking outcome of the cold war—ex- 
cept for the emergence of the two-bloc system 
whose stability first required and has since 
maintained that division (p. 141). 


The author makes clear that the stable 
division of Europe, consolidated by “the Ger- 
man and European settlements reached in 
1955,” does not “exalt stability as a value over 
self-determination” (p. 165). But the reader is 
left wondering why the author does not devote 
more attention—in fact, he devotes scarcely any 
at all—to the values of self-determination, of 
freedom, and of individual liberty held by the 
peoples of divided Europe: His almost total 
emphasis is on the claim “that the European 
system came to be what it is because, to 
paraphrase Thiers, it divided least those with 
power to affect it” (p. 165). 

In the author’s effort to present objectively 
the factors that have produced Europe’s divi- 
sion, he has neglected an analysis of the serious 
questions posed by the division of Germany 
and the institution of dictatorial governments 
in Eastern Europe. What could be the explana- 
tion for so glaring an omission? It was made 
necessary by DePorte’s strong inclination to 
conclude—in advance—that “‘the’ state system 
which up to now has so well reflected the true 
balance of power in Europe that has emerged 
from the crises of the twentieth century has a 
strong lease on the future” (p. 244). This 
conclusion may in time prove to be correct. But 
whether it is a positive consequence of the 
“new state system” is quite another matter. 
The “new state system” may have “effectively 
performed its basic tasks for the member 
states—survival and maintenance of peace—for 
three decades” (p. xiii), but if this is so, it has 
been at the expense of the liberty and freedom 
of East Germany and of the Eastern Europeans. 

Another, and equally interesting point to 
which the author could have devoted greater 
attention, is whether the Europeans consider 
the system “‘to be normal” (p. xiv). And finally, 
it is in one sense completely irrelevant, and in 
another the height of effrontery, to assert that 
the “new state system” is “‘better, even, for the 
‘greatest good of the greatest number’ of the 
peoples of Europe in terms of the liberal 
democratic values which I hold” (p. xi). 

DePorte’s point is well taken that “‘it is not 
clear, considering the course of World War II, or 
even World War I, that it would have been 
possible to bring about a state of affairs in 
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Europe that would have been better than the 
one we have known since 1945” (p. xi). So far 
so good, but the author, in his somewhat 
fatuous interpretation, takes on more responsi- 
bility that he is entitled to assume. Even if the 
system is “stable,” as DePorte maintains it to 
be, is it not imperative to ask whether the price 
the Europeans above all are paying for that 
stability is acceptable to them? On the basis of 
historical experience, and if the democratic idea 
that had its birth in Europe remains alive in the 
hearts and minds of the Europeans, the “stabili- 
ty” of Europe between the superpowers does 
not represent an “enduring balance.” It does 
represent a provisorium, and that places a large 
question mark in Europe’s future. 


DENNIS L. BARK 
Hoover Institution, Stanford University 


The Enclosure of Ocean Resources: Economics 
and the Law of the Sea. By Ross D. Eckert. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 
1979. Pp. xvi + 390. $16.95.) 


Ross Eckert has written an important book 
on trends during the last half of the twentieth 
century which have turned over vast areas of 
the seas, formerly governed by the historic 
“freedom-of-the-seas” doctrine, to state juris- 
diction. His purpose is to analyze the effect of 
the change from high seas or communal owner- 
ship of the seas resources to a regime of more 
exclusive rights, and to show that this change 
has been an economic response to basic changes 
in world economic demand for the sea’s re- 
sources, and the development of technologies 
for extracting these goods. Although many 
writers have been highly critical of the exten- 
sion of coastal state jurisdiction over ocean 
tesources, Eckert forcefully argues that eco- 
nomic analysis indicates that enclosures will 
result in a more efficient exploitation of these 
resources. 

Prior to enclosure, each state and its citizens 
has a private right to a resource (fish, hydrocar- 
bons, etc.) once it is taken, but only a 
communal right to the same resource before it 
is seized. The tendency is to convert one’s 
rights into the most valuable form; resources 
owned under communal arrangements will be 
converted into resources owned privately—that 
is, they will fish or drill for oil in order to 
establish private rights over the resource. The 
instability in the communal right system be- 
comes critical when changes in demand or 
technology make the communally owned re- 
source more valuable than it had been. The 
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result is competition to acquire private rights 
by extensive fishing which induces efficiency 
losses that stem from overfishing. The emer- 
gence of state-owned property rights enhances 
the value of conservation measures to obtain 
the maximum sustainable yield, and in reducing 
pollution and other factors that would reduce 
the revenues derived from the resource. 

Each chapter in part 1 expertly develops the 
new property arrangements for ocean resources 
that have been developed by coastal state 
enclosures or other international agreements, 
and Eckert develops the economic conse- 
quences for efficient resource use concerning 
coastal states’: extending territorial seas to 12 
miles; exclusive control over hydrocarbon ex- 
ploitation and the mechanisms for sharing some 
derived revenues with the international com- 
munity; control over fish and other living 
resources in coastal areas along with the prob- 
lem of dividing access rights between coastal 
nations and other countries that have historical- 
ly fished coastal waters; increased control over 
activities that cause marine pollution; requiring 
prior consent for basic scientific research; and, 
finally, the implications of creating an interna- 
tional regime to control access to areas beyond 
the present boundaries of national resource 
jurisdiction. Eckert’s analysis is empirical in 
that he puts forward the economic theory and 


then notes the positions taken by governments. 


related to their economic interests based upon 
their access to ocean resources and their tech- 
nical capability to exploit the resources, 

Part 2 focuses on the development of United 
States policy toward the conference and an 
evaluation of the treaty negotiations thus far. 
Eckert’s appraisal of the two competing pro- 
cesses of international law making is extremely 
well done. The enclosure movement is the older 
process of the two. In fact, the rush of coastal 
states to assert claims similar to Truman’s 1945 
proclamation brought about the second process 
through the first Law of the Sea Conference 
(UNCLOS) in 1958. This conference failed to 
halt the enclosure movement, as did a second 
UNCLOS convened in 1960, and a third, 
UNCLOS III, which began in 1973 has not yet 
been successful after six years of preparatory 
work and another five years of meetings. In 
truth, these conferences have had the ironic 
effect of accelerating the enclosures they were 
designed to halt. The anticipation of an interna- 
tional authority beyond state jurisdiction has 
given states the incentive to broaden their 
claims prior to the creation of any such 
authority. 

Eckert shows that a major problem is the 
structure of UNCLOS which influences the 
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outcome of the negotiations, and in some cases, 
the lack of them. The rule of one-nation, 
one-vote determines what items are placed on 


the agenda and put to a vote. The “traditional” - 


law-of-the-sea countries are clearly few in num- 
ber. 

I cannot escape the feeling, after reading this 
work, that the United States delegation has not 
confronted fundamental questions raised by 
Eckert, and that our policy lacks a comprehen- 
sive theoretical approach and a consistent goal. 
This is the best work on the subject that I have 
read and should be considered required reading 
for any student of the effort to produce a basic 
ocean treaty to become new international law. 


CHARLES L. COCHRAN 
U.S. Naval Academy 


Beyond the North-South Stalemate. By Roger 
D. Hansen. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1979. 
Pp. xv + 329. $12.00.) 


The post-1945 international system ushered 
in two major changes: East-West bipolarity with 
its nuclear paraphernalia, and the rise of a 
self-assertive Third World. Those who teach 
international relations from a world perspective 
found a lot of literature to analyze the first area 
of “major tension,” but not nearly enough to 
deal with the second. Writings in the dynamic 
political economy field have been useful, but 
some have also been very particularistic (either 
northern 4 la Tucker or southern 4 la Frank), 
and thus the global dimension of the North- 
South nexus of relations has been overlooked. 
Hansen’s seems a welcome corrective step. 

The book’s organization is both logical and 
clear: examination of inter- and intrastate. 
aspects of the evolution of developing and 
developed countries as “ʻa necessary antecedent 
to the.informed analysis of specific policy 
questions and prescriptions which remains the 
ultimate purpose of this book” (p. 87). Part 2 is 
an analysis of the international system focusing 
on North/South relations, dealing both with 
academic concepts (Ch. 2) and the protagonists’ 
perspectives (Ch. 3). After this what question at 
the macro level of analysis, we move to the why 
question: determinants at the national level 
(Part 3), both in the South (Ch. 4) and the 
North (Ch. 5). Thus the black box is unboxed. 
The discussion is synthetic, informed, informa- 
tive, and makes use of recent material in 
political analysis (e.g, corporatism). Part 4 
moves smoothly then to the heart of the 


problem: how to meet this challenge in the- 


1980s. Hansen restricts his in-depth analysis to 
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three ingredients that are plausible candidates 
to extricate us from the stalemate in the 
coming decade. The “integration ingredient” or 
scenario attempts to co-opt the upper tier of 
developing countries into the existing system: 
India, Brazil, Saudi Arabia or Nigeria. This 
chapter concludes with synthetic arguments 
and a critical evaluation of this scenario’s 
different outcomes in different issue-areas. The 
global reform scenario has six variations ranging 
from significant trade liberalization to a holistic 
view of population stabilization. The last sce- 
nario, basic human needs, deals with people and 
not billiard-ball-like states. The author’s choice? 
“Without the addition,” he says, “of the basic 
human needs ingredient . . . and without South- 
ern willingness to work with Northern states to 
develop this protean concept into a set of 
policies developing countries can support, the 
failure of the global reform approach may be 
indeed unavoidable” (p. 296). 

Thus the author’s perspective lends unity to 
the three ingredients. A continuum with mini- 
malist/maximalist dimensions, the ingredients’ 
flexibility is heightened because they overlap 
Tather than being mutually exclusive. Interde- 
pendence of normative and analytical questions 
is indeed emphasized, through distinguishing 
them is sometimes like splitting hairs (p. 27), or 
results in occasional normative bias, such as the 
association between leftist and unstable regimes 
(p. 274). 

In addition to usual misprints (e.g., pp. 27, 
88, 124, 135), there are exaggerations and even 
inaccuracies. For instance, even though dom- 
inated by political questions, non-aligned coun- 
tries did not separate politics from economics, 
e.g., the special Cairo Economic Conference 
convened as early as 1962, The book’s five 
figures and nine tables are very well integrated 
in the body of the arguments, but some reveal 
ambiguities, e.g., what does a Middle East 
include/exclude: Afghanistan, Israel, North 
Africa, Turkey, Pakistan? : 

Elements of strength, however, tip the bal- 
ance. The book’s development is dialectical: 
arguments and counterarguments lead to a main 
cumulative thesis. Not only are excessive foot- 
notes avoided, but also the raising of “grand” 
questions reward and maintain the reader’s 


interest: e.g., the crisis of societal values, with a’ 


tepresentative analysis of authorities’ views. 
The discussion is interdisciplinary (e.g., law of 
the sea issues). Result: not only is the weakness 
but also the strength of the weak revealed. 
“The world’s weakest countries... ,” Hansen 
argues cogently, “coalesce in a diplomatic 
bargaining bloc that (1) hires Northern consult- 
ing firms to plan strategies and aggregate 
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_evidence supportive of new international policy _ 


initiatives, (2) controls agendas of most major 
international organisations to the dismay of 
great and middle range powers, and (3) links 
issues across organisations and agendas...” (p. 
28). 

Simultaneous publication of a paperback 
edition makes the study readily available as a; 
textbook. A regrouping of abbreviations with 
their full title equivalents placed at the begin- 
ning of the book could facilitate use of the 
book for the non-specialist, and thus widen the 
audience of such an important subject. 


BAHGAT KORANY 


Université de Montréal 
Harvard University 


Contemporary International Relations of the 
Caribbean. Edited by Basil A. Ince. (St. 
Augustine, Trinidad/Tobago: Institute of In- 
ternational Relations, University of the West 

- Indies, 1979. Pp. iv + 358. Price not given.) 


The title of this book is attractive. It 
suggests that finally there is an attempt to view 
the Caribbean as a distinctive international 
sub-system, as a region having special character- 
istics and problems which separate it from the 
test of the Western Hemisphere. In addition, 
the editor’s introduction asserts that this collec- , 
tion of 16 essays is indeed a major step toward 
giving the Caribbean its own identity. The 
results, however, are not so encouraging. Essen- 


‘tially, these essays deal with the English-speak- 


ing Commonwealth Caribbean, primarily with 
the policies of Jamaica, Barbados and Guyana, 
and the result is a rather limited perspective. 
The book’s title, therefore, should not be taken 
too literally. 

The Caribbean region has always suffered 
from an identity crisis which has grown out of 
the peculiar mix of political, racial, linguistic, 
and cultural patterns there. It has been viewed 
as a region of United States influence, as simply 
an extension of Latin America, and as an area 
of lingering British, French, and Dutch colonial- 
ism. Efforts at integration have so far fallen 
short because of the centrifugal tensions and 
conflicting loyalties of the various states, and 
little progress has been made in reconciling the 
divergent orientations of the Latin Caribbean 
with those of the Commonwealth states. That 
the confusion over identity is likely to continue 
is confirmed by the publication of a collection 
such as this which provides so selective a view 
of the region. 
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All the essays are by authors from the 
Caribbean and their emphasis is almost entirely 
on the economic aspects of foreign policy. The 
essays are grouped into four sections. The first, 
which seeks to link the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean with the Third World, contains the most 
useful essays. Vaughan Lewis, for instance, 
discusses the non-alignment strategy of Guyana 
and Jamaica as an indicator of a shift in 
-orientation of the Caribbean states as the region 
becomes more active in resisting “the politics of 
hegemony.” Locksley Edmondson and Peter 
Phillips assess the impact of race in determining 
foreign policy and, in particular, in pushing the 
Caribbean closer to a Third World identity. 
While the authors may place too much of a 
burden on race as a foreign policy determinant, 
their essay does call attention to an important 
and little-understood variable that has implica- 
tions even beyond the Caribbean. 

The growing linkages between the Common- 
wealth Caribbean and Latin America are de- 
tailed by Anthony T. Bryan, whose contention 
that membership in the OAS for Barbados and 
Jamaica resulted more from economic motives 


than from security needs or a sense of hemis- ~ 


pheric community, raises some important ques- 
„tions for the future of the OAS in the Carib- 
bean. The relationships between this sub-region, 
Latin America and the United States may prove 
to be more crucial than the African/Third 
World connection advocated by the other au- 
thors in this section, especially if one considers 
the political and security aspects of interna- 
tional relations as well as the economic ones. In 
a related essay by Angel Calderon-Cruz, the 

. interesting prospect of Puerto Rico playing a 
leading role in the Caribbean is regarded as 
unlikely. 

The second section on metropolitan ties is 
less successful, as the authors who deal with 
internal policies of Guyana and the Bahamas 
prescribe some rather simplistic guidelines for 
linking national leaders to a mass political 
consciousness. Part.3 concerns political pro- 
cesses in Trinidad-Tobago and Barbados, but 
tends to neglect foreign policy. Basil A. Ince’s 
note on the “non-salience” of foreign policy 
issues in Trinidad is revealing, although his 
essay appears to lecture the Trinidad govern- 
ment on the need for an educated populace to 
enhance the “salience” of foreign policy. The 
essay by George L. Reid, a Barbadan official, 
on his country’s foreign policy reflects a realism 
seldom found in the other articles. A fourth 
section on economic development and integra- 
tion covers a wide range of topics and perspec- 
tives, from a radical critique of the neo-coloni- 
alism inherent in‘the Caribbean Common Mar- 
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ket (Clive Thomas) to a conservative recom- 
mendation that the economies of small states 
can succeed if they are better managed (Cour- 


tenay N. Blackman). The essay by Jean Crusol - 


on the “Economic Aspects of Departmentaliza- 
tion in the French West Indies,” provides the 
only discussion of the French Caribbean and 
concludes that the effects of the close ties of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe with France have 
not been entirely positive for the two islands. 

There is a void in the literature on the future 
of the Commonwealth Caribbean and this 
collection takes a small step toward filling it. 
Regrettably, the useful concepts and analyses 
are overshadowed by the book’s lack of focus, 
the out-of-date statistics, and the uneven quali- 
ty of the essays. The disjointedness of the 
collection is not helped by the lack of editorial 
coherence. Only a brief essay introduces the 
volume and there are no introductions to the 
various essays which could have served to 
identify common themes and to integrate the 
conclusions. i 


HAROLD MOLINEU 
Ohio University 


Political Leadership in NATO: A Study in 
Multinational Diplomacy. By Robert S. Jor- 
dan with Michael W. Bloome. (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1979. Pp. xiii + 316. 
$20.00.) 


Little is known and less written about the 
role of the secretary-general of NATO. This 
work fills a large part of the gap in our 
knowledge. Robert Jordan’s book may also 
have accomplished this task too well. His 
conclusions about the limited political scope of 
the post leave little incentive for others to 
pursue the study further. 

Once hailed as a leader of the free world—an 
image that at least one occupant of the post 
cultivated—NATO’s secretary-general has: since 
fallen on mean times. Paul-Henri Spaak’s hopes 
for the position (and for himself) have been 
reduced to that of a lobbyist for Europe’s 
defense needs, with the United States as the 
target of the secretary-general’s discreet peti- 
tions. The symbol of change came over a 
decade ago when a professional diplomat, Man- 
lio Brosio, assumed the headship of NATO’s 
political branch, Unlike his predecessors, he did 
not have a solid domestic political base. Lord 
Ismay had access to Churchill; Spaak was the 
leader of Belgium’s Socialists; Dirk Stikker had 
been Duth foreign minister. (The latest appoint- 
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ment of Holland’s Joseph Luns, not treated in 
the book, may mark a return to the appoint- 
ment of political figures.) 

The weakness of the post stems, however, 
from deeper causes than domestic support or 
political skills. After Lord Ismay, none of the 
secretaries-general has come from a major NA- 
TO state. This is at once understandable and 
contributory to the post’s weakness. The small 
European states need a champion, but a middle- 
weight secretary-general has had to fight with 
heavyweights. For various reasons the latter are 
unable to assume the secretary-general’s post. 
The United States must lead, but not monopo- 
lize the trappings of power in deference to 
European sensitivities; a German secretary-gen- 
eral might be too threatening; a Frenchman is 
tuled out by default; an Englishman is always 
possible, but then what would the weaker states 
call their own? 

In no instance has a secretary-general been 
able to stand against the determined will of a 
major national state or its leadership, Spaak 
learned the hard way that he was neither a 
match for de Gaulle, who resisted NATO’s 
authority, nor for the United States when the 
Eisenhower administration refused to allow 
NATO to assume increased economic responsi- 
bilities, a pet project of Spaak’s. None of the 
other holders of the post has pressed its 
political limits as far as Spaak. Had they done 
so, nothing in Jordan’s analysis suggests that 
they would have been any more successful than 
he. Lord Ismay confined himself to the creation 
of an international staff after the ideal of the 
depoliticized British civil service. Stikker tried 
to strike a special relationship with the United 


States as a means of exerting influence only to 


exacerbate NATO’s already tender relations 
with Gaullist France. For his pains, he was 


. rebuffed by de Gaulle and bypassed by Wash- 


ington. The Kennedy administration also weak- 
ened what influence the secretary-general could 
exercise through his relationship with the 
SACEUR by unilaterally reshaping NATO stra- 
tegy, easing out General Lauris Norstad (who 
had tried to play a larger political role) and 
replacing Norstad with General Lyman Lemnit- 
zer, a bit of a martinet, who focused strictly on 
military issues, leaving others in Washington to 
fill the political vacuum. Brosio narrowed his 
responsibilities and ambitions even further, 
preferring to play the role of impartial inter- 
locutor. He wished no part of highly charged 
political issues, like France’s withdrawal or the 
Greek-Turkish imbroglio. 

Other factors than those noted have also 
worked against a larger role for the secretary- 
general. The proliferation of Atlantic or Euro- 
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pean institutions-IMF, GATT, OECD, EEC, 
and the International Energy Agency—have 
restricted “NATO to its narrow defense respon- 
sibilities and [denied] the secretary-general a 
leading role in the nonmilitary affairs of the 
NATO member states” (p. 253). Shackled to 
military issues, the secretary-general must then 
be interested in using, not relaxing, military 
force.. Detente politics has passed him by. 
Worse, ‘“‘detente, rather than France, has 
emerged as the most persistent threat to NA- 
TO” (p. 254). The post of secretary-general 
threatens to fade away with detente (should it 
ever come), much like the smile of the Cheshire 
cat in Alice in Wonderland. Even when the 
secretary-general is around, much that is at play 
is little more than a smile anyway, though such 
gestures have had their useful moments. As 
Jordan concludes: “The secretary-general’s pri- 
mary contributions have been those of behind- 
the-scenes mediation and conciliation between 
states to minimize the effects of a dispute” (p. 
267). . 

The book is written more from the perspec- 
tive of public administration than of bureau- 
cratic politics a la Richard Neustadt. In many 
ways the style fits the role of the secretary-gen- 
eral. Students of alliance politics and of bureau- 
cratic behavior might still have expected more 
attention to political strategies and maneuver- 
ings. There are flashes of recognition in the 
book, like the contrast between Norstad and 
Lemnitzer or the “spirited rivalry” of the 
non-nuclear states for a seat on the Nuclear 
Planning Group, that major political stakes at 
issue, and these are usually won by the strong 
and swift. However, Jordan prefers to leave 
much of the veil covering NATO politics in 
place. In this sense he emulates the discretion- 
ary stance of the secretary-general that he has 
ably studied. (As a parting point, the appendix 
of leading NATO personages is a handy refer- 
ence.) 


EDWARD A. KOLODZIEJ 
University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana 


Towards Professionalism in International Theo- 
ry: Macrosystem Analysis. By Morton A. 
Kaplan. (New York: Free Press, 1979. Pp. ix 
+ 182. $15.95.) 


The stated purpose of Morton Kaplan’s short 
volume is to encourage professional compe- 
tence and cumulation in international relations 
theory. The principal thrust of this call for 
professionalism is a sharp attack on the quality 
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of criticism in international relations theory; 
Kaplan labels most criticism a “dismal enter- 
prise” that is often misguided, mistaken, and 
pre-professional. This is a book that should and 
will anger many readers not because they will 
disagree with the author’s plea for reasoned 
criticism and analysis but because Kaplan is 
unreasonable and intemperate in his criticism of 
critics. For the sake of making a valid point 
about the underdeveloped state of the art of 
international relations theory, Kaplan frequent- 
ly fails to heed his own advice; he wields a 
bludgeon where a scalpel is called for. 

This book is really two books badly fitted 
into one. The second “book” contains three 
essays on systems analysis, on the systems 
approach to international politics, and on the 
pre-professional state of diplomatic history as a 
mode of inquiry. These essays are balanced and 
help to clarify and resolve many of the intellec- 
tual controversies that have characterized Kap- 
lan’s writings over the years. However, they 
should have preceded the longer introductory 
essay on “‘The Genteel Art of Criticism or How 
to Boggle Minds and Confooz a Discipline.” 
Reading this essay on criticism—which com- 
prises half the book—without exposure to or a 

tefresher course on Kaplan’s theoretical writ- 
ings will almost surely boggle the mind and 
confuse the reader. 

Despite unfortunate lapses of style and taste, 
much in this volume is valuable. Kaplan takes 
care to remind his readers that we live in a “real 
world” characterized by uncertainty and impre- 
cision. Theories of international politics cannot 
be constructed to predict the idiosyncratic 
behavior of a given actor or the occurrence of a 
given event. The real world, unlike the models 
designed to study it, contains too many “free 
parameters” to render such predictions an exact 
science. Instead, we can and should develop 
theory capable of predicting modal behavior 
likely to occur within specific kinds of interna- 
tional systems, e.g., a balance-of-power system 
or a loose bipolar system. The modal behavior 
of actors will change with system changes 
because different systems contain different 
parametric conditions. The problem is to agree 
on what these conditions are and on how they 
relate to behavior. In this formulation, Kaplan 
is proposing that scholars should be aware of 
both the limits and the possibilities of theory. 
Hence, he refers to his work as “theory 
sketches” and his famous models as heuristic. 

Although Kaplan believes that qualitative 
macro-level analysis offers the most promising 
approach to comprehending the forces shaping 
international behavior, he states that the meth- 
odology one chooses to study them with 
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depends upon the question one poses. Whether 
national behavior is explained in the context of 
the interaction of system elements or in terms 
of individual actors is a function of the research 
task at hand. It is useful to remember also that 
Kaplan’s methodology is essentially compara- 
tive. His familiar system models represent a 
methodology that is more properly called com- 
parative historical analysis of international 
systems. 

The long initial essay on criticism has one 
theme. This essay is, in a sense, a kind of 
autobiographical account of the intellectual 
journey into qualitative macro-system analysis 
that has marked Kaplan as one of the foremost 
international relations theorists of the con- 
temporary age. It is essentially a detailed 
counter-criticism of Kenneth Waltz’s critique of 
Kaplan’s writings. The tone is personal, caustic, 
and unsettling. Waltz’s critique and his contri- 
bution to macro-systems theory is, in Kaplan’s 
mind set, a clear example of pre-professional- 
ism. Not all scholars will agree with this 
characterization. If asked, many would cast 
their lot with Waltz. This does not, of course, 
invalidate the contents of Kaplan’s counter- 
criticism, it merely indicates that the field of 
macro-systems analysis is wide open to debate. 
It is unquestionably one of the most controver- 
sial fields in international relations theory. 

It is unclear whether the intense debate in 
the opening essay is an illustrative example of 
the peculiar stresses and strains associated with 
social scientific advancement or merely the 
intellectual sparring between two outstanding 
scholars in the. field. If Kaplan succeeds in 
bringing some order and cumulation to the field 
of macro systems analysis by provoking more 
careful dialogue, the discipline of international 
relations may well lurch forward towards more 
professionalism and maturity. 


ANDREW K. SEMMEL 
University of Cincinnati 


China, the United Nations and World Order. By 
Samuel S. Kim. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1979. Pp. xviii + 581. 
$32.50, cloth; $12.50, paper.) 


In November 1971, the People’s Republic of 
China replaced its insular opponent as China’s 
representative in the United Nations. Judging 
from statements about the international organi- 
zation prior to joining, Beijing was considered 
by many to be a potential “radicalizer” of the 
world body—viewing international relations in 
terms of immutable struggle and opposing 
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peacekeeping operations as efforts to enforce 
an unjust status quo. In actuality, however, the 
ensuing years witnessed no such dire scenarios. 
And Samuel S. Kim, in this exacting volume, 
attempts to explain why. Not only is China’s 
participation in UN activities painstakingly 
plotted (through 1977) but Kim also attempts 
to show how these activities fall within the 
Maoist world view which dominated Chinese 
foreign policy during this period. In short, the 
PRC’s UN policy is analyzed as a forum for 
China’s global diplomacy, and that diplomacy is 
assessed in terms of Beijing’s foreign policy 
priorities and its evolving view of world order. 

Kim reveals the tension in China’s global 
diplomacy between such contradictory im- 
pulses as the desire for a peaceful environment 
in which to carry out domestic social and 
economic development and the fear that such 
an environment would enervate the fighting will 
of the people and encourage aggressive behavior 
on the part of the imperialist enemy. Kim adds 
to the accumlating evidence that Beijing is 
uninterested in exporting revolution or in fight- 
ing wars of “national liberation” with its own 
military. He argues that China’s opposition to 
the Soviet Union is founded less on a clash of 
national interests than an incompatibility of 
world views in which the Maoist notion of the 
superiority of the human will over technology 
elevates peasant populism to a strategic maxim. 
(Insofar as Kim’s analysis is accurate, the 
technological/industrial orientation of the cur- 


. rent Deng-Hua leadership suggests that a basic 


component of the Sino-Soviet dispute may 
disappear.) As Kim puts it: “The Maoist image 
of world order represents an underdog perspec- 
tive ... struggling to redefine the basic values 
and rules of the game.... By stressing the 
concepts of just and unjust war .... its values 
are oriented toward ‘world justice’ rather than 
toward ‘world order’ ” (p. 92). 

Indeed, the belief in the justness of “revolu- 
tionary violence” places China in an anomalous 
position with respect to UN peacekeeping 
activities. Kim lucidly highlights the contradic- 
tions and ambiguities of China’s positions on 
disarmament and UN peacekeeping arrange- 
ments in the Middle East. But, he also argues 
that PRC diplomats are aware of these weak- 
nesses and have devised a way of declaring the 
PRC’s position for the record without obstruct- 
ing the will of the majority in the United 
Nations with which it identifies—the Third 
World. The device China has developed is 
non-participation. That is, Beijing registers its 
position in open debate and private consulta- 
tion but will neither cast a negative vote nor 
abstain on resolutions it opposes. As Kim puts 
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it, China displays a combination of passive 
opposition and passive cooperation (p. 229). 

Kim devotes considerable attention to Chi- 
na’s concern for the establishment of a New 
International Economic Order (NIEO). His own 
orientation is derived from the Galtung school 
of structural violence in the international sys- 
tem based on the belief that Third World 
poverty is a function of the industrial nations’ 
affluence. Without debating the empirical vera- 
city of that proposition, it may still be noted 
that while China’s emphasis on self-reliance 
under Mao fit this version of the international 
political economy, the new leadership appears 
to be repudiating it. China’s quest for interna- 
tional credits and technology, begun in 1978, 
illustrates a completely new orientation toward 
the international system which calls into ques- 
tion whether Kim’s analysis of the international 
economic orientation of the Maoist period can 
be projected into the future. 

Samuel Kim has written what will be the 
definitive study of the PRC’s initial years in the 
United Nations, reflecting Beijing’s overriding 
concern with opposition to the Soviet Union 
and support for Third World efforts to create 
what they hope will be a more just internation- 
al regime. He has also documented conflicts 
between these values and the manner in which 
Chinese UN diplomacy has attempted to recon- 
cile them. For all of this, we are in his debt. 


SHELDON W. SIMON 
Arizona State University, Tempe 


Nuclear Arms in the Third World: U.S. Policy 
Dilemma. By Ernest W. Lefever. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1979. 
Pp. xii + 154. $9.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


This book is a tour d’horizon of the poten- 
tialities inherent in the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons throughout the world. It is most 
impressive in the completeness of its analysis, 
exploring every possibility—no matter how tri- 
vial or unorthodox—relating to the spread of 
nuclear arms beyond the five states with ac- 
knowledged atomic arsenals. I cannot think of 
another book on the subject which is so 
exhaustive in a theoretical sense as this one. 

Ernest W. Lefever has an excellent command 
of the relevant literature and cites virtually all 
the important works on nuclear weapons use 
and control going back to the beginning of the 
debate over non-proliferation in the early 
1960s. In addition, he provides current infor- 
mation on the atomic energy programs of each 
of the nine states investigated, as well as the 
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costs of the various nuclear capacities that a 
state might develop. 

The book is divided into eight parts. The 
first chapter lays out the theoretical frame- 
work; chapters 2 through 6 are case studies of 
nine potential nuclear-weapons states (India, 
Pakistan, Iran, Egypt, Israel, Taiwan, South 
Korea, Argentina, and Brazil); and chapters 7 
and 8 discuss the implications for American 
foreign policy, particularly for its future non- 
proliferation policy. 

Among the new theories developed is a 
fivefold distinction among new nuclear- 
weapons states as: threshold states, token nu- 
clear force states, and states with one of three 
different levels of “military significance” (pp. 
10—11). (The implication is that each type 
requires a different form of American re- 
sponse.) There is also an “incentive index” (p. 
20) to measure the likelihood (high, medium, 
or low) of a state’s going nuclear; this index is 
based upon a combination of two types of 
domestic political pressures, five external fac- 
tors, and four assumptions about trends in 
international politics. 

With similar theoretical classification, the 
level of a nation’s potential nuclear capability is 
defined to include: minimum deterrence, mas- 
sive retaliation, flexible response, denial of 
(opponent’s) war-winning ability, and achieve- 
ment of (one’s own) war-winning ability. The 
precise level and configuration of a planned 
nuclear force are said to be a function of its 
“purpose, available resources, and time” (p. 
121). With respect to actual use of nuclear 
weapons (an option from which Lefever does 
` not shrink), they can be employed “to conquer, 
deter, defend, provoke, or blackmail” (p. 118). 
. Finally, future U.S: non-proliferation policy 
includes the following options: security guaran- 
tees, promotion of international agreements, 
denial of nuclear technology for explosions 
(but never for “peaceful” power use), reward 
and punishment, and encouraging nuclear ab- 
stinence (pp. 122—35). 

As one might suspect, there is a method 
behind this madness of categories, and the high 
level of theoretical abstraction does not mean 
that this book is free from unexamined ideolog- 
ical assumptions and personal biases. Lefever, 
the director of the Ethics and Public Policy 
Center of Georgetown University, definitely has 
policy preferences and his elegant conceptual 
framework has been erected with an eye to 
buttressing a value-laden political argument. 

Lefever has no fear of living in a nuclear-pro- 
liferated world. He does not believe the spread 
of nuclear technology to Third World countries 
will inevitably be followed by the production 
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of nuclear weapons. The costs and risks of 
going nuclear are so high that he thinks few of 
the nine states studied will be sufficiently 
motivated to make the effort; even if one did, 
Lefever doubts that it should threaten “strate- 
gic stability” (p. 147). He is quite confident 
that the U.S. and USSR have sufficient “‘disci- 
pline and mechanisms” in place to avoid being 
“provoked into accidental or deliberate nuclear 
responses” in, for example, the Middle East (p. 
120). In short, he does not subscribe to the 
view that an increase in the number of nuclear- 
weapons states means an increase in the proba- 
bility of nuclear war. 

This cavalier attitude is particularly troub- 
ling when one looks more closely at some of 
the states included, and not included, in this 
book. The most glaring omissions are South 
Africa and Australia, two states which Lefever 
does not consider worthy of analysis because, 
one suspects, he considers them safe. The South 
African case is described as “problematical” on 
p. 22, and nothing more is heard about it for 
the rest of the book; Australia is not mentioned 
at all. 

With respect to states covered, one detects a 
particular sympathy to the nuclear weapons 
needs of Taiwan, South Korea, and (pre-revolu- 
tionary) Iran. The first two are said to be faced 
with “implacable adversaries” (p. 19); in fact, 
they are twice reported to be “under seige” 
(pp. 22, 82). Taiwan’s adversary is none other 
than Red (sic) China (p. 85); and South Korea’s 
anxiety has been aggravated, in a literally 
far-fetched example, by “the imposition of a 
Marxist regime in Angola” (p. 90). Pre-revolu- 
tionary Iran was looked upon with sympathy 
because it was, after all, the “Guardian of the 
(Persian) Gulf” and led by a “dynamic” and 
“moderate” Shah interested only in moderniz- 
ing his country (pp. 47, 63). 

In short, for all its theoretical completeness, 
this book is much too defensive of past 
American positions, particularly of the “non- 
proliferation” policies of recent Republican 
administrations. The U.S. is portrayed as having 
done its best to restrain the spread of nuclear 
weapons among the potentially irresponsible. 
Actions such as aggressive advocacy of atomic 
technology exports under Eisenhower in the 
fifties and Nixon in the seventies are not seen as 
having caused the dilemma the world now faces 
with respect to nuclear weapons proliferation. 
Policies such as the Kennedy administration’s 
multilateral NATO force and the Johnson 
administration’s limited concessions to the 
Third World in the Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
are treated similarly uncritically. 

As for today, with the American security 
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guarantee for Third World states deemed to be 
- dubious under President Carter, Lefever sees an 
added incentive to stop worrying and start 
learning to live with having the bomb in the 
hands of assorted Asians, Africans, and Latin 
Americans. The construction of his intricate 
theoretical classifications will presumably allow 
the reader to- sleep a little more soundly secure 
in the knowledge that the spread of nuclear 
weapons around the world is not one undif- 
ferentiated disaster, but something that can be 
understood and appreciated for all its manifold 
categories. 


MICHAEL J. SULLIVAN III 
Drexel University 


The Arab-African Connection: Political and 
Economic Realities. By Victor T. Le Vine 
and Timothy W. Luke. (Boulder, Colo.: 
Westview Press, 1979. Pp. xvii + 155. 
$20.00.) 


This latest book by Victor T. Le Vine, 
whose previous works have focused on West 
Africa, and by Timothy W. Luke, is a well-re- 
searched piece of scholarship. It illuminates one 
aspect of the worldwide energy crisis, namely, 
the effects on poor African states and the Arab 
response. Since 1972 and 1973, black African 
states have for the most part followed Arab 
states at practically every turn in the road at 
the United Nations and elsewhere: they broke 
relations with Israel after years of often mutual- 
ly very beneficial relations; they supported the 
7 Zionism is racism resolution; and their voices 
swelled the Third World and East European 
chorus damning Western perfidy. At the same 
time, they have suffered from the rise in oil 
prices more than many other countries. How 
have the Arabs helped and what does the future 
look like? 

In their first chapter Le Vine and Luke 
review briefly the peripaties of Arab-black 
African relations from 1945 to 1973. The ties 
were ambiguous at best for many reasons, but 
after 1967 a drawing-together began, and on 
the eve of the Yom Kippur War several states 
had already broken relations with Israel. The 
war itself and the precipitous rise in oil prices 
completed the rupture except for four states. 
The authors say the reasons for the change were 
a desire to demonstrate Third-World solidarity, 
the threat of oil cutoffs, (unspecified) personal 
threats to some African leaders, and the African 
hope that once the dust settled they would be 
granted a special low price for oil. Their hopes 
have not materialized, and the long-range conse- 
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quences are grave for the poorest states despite 
some Arab willingness to expand aid programs. 
The problem, they say, is that although some of 
the very poor states—producers of coffee, for 
example—benefited from a concomitant in- 
crease in prices for their products, all nonethe- 
less suffered from a doubling of their oil bills as 
well as from an increase in prices for manufac- 
tured goods imported from Western Europe and 
America. 

Le Vine and Luke then deal with the 
response of international aid institutions; 
OECD countries, for example, were unable or 
unwilling to fill all the gaps caused by the oil 
crisis. Some OPEC countries such as Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait began to expand generous 
but uneven aid programs: OPEC aid increased 
from $1.5 billion in 1973 to $9 billion in 1975, 
but most went to poor Arab or Muslim coun- 
tries. In any case, “For the African countries 
Arab aid in all forms has covered less than 30 
percent of the additional financing require- 
ments attributable directly or indirectly to the 
OPEC price revolution” (p. 26). Useful tables 
show where Arabs and Iranians have put much 
of their spare cash (13 percent in U.S. Treasury 
bonds and notes, for example, p. 28). 

The authors explain the Arab response to 
accusations that they have ignored the plight of 
their neighbors. They say that inflation in the 
Western countries is the culprit, but the African 
states are, in the view of Le Vine and Luke, 
disillusioned with the Arab connection. They 
do not, however, explain what the Africans 
have done to show their displeasure except to 
say that trade with Israel is on the increase. 
Some Africans still hope for a better deal from 
countries such as Saudi Arabia, Nigeria and 
Venezuela, it seems. 

As for the long run, Le Vine and Luke are 
not sanguine. The poor African states are 
emerging as a new “Fourth World” just as 
dependent on the OPEC countries as they have 
been on the industrialized West. Furthermore, 
Africa is increasingly irrelevant in world poli- 
tics. Maybe, they conclude, the First World will 
find a solution for themselves and the emerging 
Fourth World. 

This book abounds with data from banks, 
petroleum intelligence reports, economic di- 
gests and the like. Six out of seven of the 
appendices—excerpts from Nasser, Senghor, 
etc.—are unnecessary, but the last, “Arab Fi- 
nancial Institutions Providing Assistance for 
Economic Development” is as useful as the 
many tables. The authors have used very few 
Arab sources, but they have nonetheless 
gleaned a great deal of information from 
American, British and French sources. Lastly, 
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despite the fact that we can understand that the 
increased costs of publishing force a price hike 
for books, $20 for a volume of 112 pages (not 
counting the appendices) is difficult to forgive. 


BRIAN WEINSTEIN 
Howard University 


Bear and Foxes: The International Relations of 
the East European States, 1965—1969. By 
Ronald Haly Linden. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1979. Pp. vii + 328. 
$17.50.) 


Ronald Linden’s Bear and Foxes, which 
examines East European foreign policies during 
the eventful last half of the 1960s, provides a 
significant and welcome addition to the small 
number of studies successfully applying be- 
havioral methods and theories to the analysis of 
communist foreign policy. The bulk of Linden’s 
analysis is devoted to measuring the actual 
variations among the eight East European coun- 
tries along two dimensions: (1) their interac- 
tions with 12 international actors and (2) their 
publicly expressed attitude, if any, on 46 events 
concerning the Arab-Israeli War, China, 
- Czechoslovakia, the world communist move- 
ment, other events in Europe, and the United 
States. The East European states are then 
ranked on both dimensions according to the 
sum of their actual deviations from the Soviet 
bloc mean score or norm and, more important- 
ly, according to whether their deviance is 
“positive” or “negative” in terms of imputed 
bloc positions. 

Five potential explanatory factors—level of 
economic development, military vulnerability 
to the USSR, trade dependence on the USSR, 
degree of political liberalization, and ethnic 
fractionalization—are tested for their predictive 
power over the degree of positive or negative 
‘deviation. The first two are significantly related 
to interaction but not attitudinal deviations; 
the third and fourth are not associated with 
either; and only ethnic fractionalization exerts 
a significant impact on both. From these 
findings, Linden’s principal conclusions are 
that: (1) the need to build legitimacy in 
fractionalized societies is a major stimulus of 
“deviant” foreign policies, (2) interaction devi- 
ance also results from the economic needs of 
the less-developed East European states regard- 
less of their foreign policy attitudes, and (3) 
overall Soviet economic leverage is fairly mar- 
ginal in promoting foreign policy conformity, 
although a subordinate state’s energy situation 
seems more important. More broadly, these 
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conclusions are linked together within the 
framework of East’s thesis that foreign policy 
behavior devolves from a state’s “capacity to 
act” which, in turn, should be influenced by its 
levels of development and societal stress. The 
results of the aggregate data analysis receive 
further support from a nonquantitative case 
study of Romania which suggests two further 
“enabling factors” for independent foreign poli- 
cies—a unified indigenous leadership and a 
favorable international environment (e.g., the 
Sino-Soviet split). 

Linden’s analysis is also stimulating in that it 
suggests broader research endeavors. For exam- 
ple, an alternative interpretation of the statis- 
tical relationship that emerged between devel- 
opment level and interaction deviance can be 
explained by other factors adumbrated by 
Linden to indicate another area for further 
scholarly burrowing. One might argue that the 
greater interaction deviance of the less- 
developed East European states stems from 
their economic opportunities rather than, from 
their economic needs (i.e., industrialization 
increases Soviet-East European complementari- 
ty) and that the greater deviance of the 
less-developed Albania, Yugoslavia, and, to a 
lesser but still significant extent Remania, 
initially derived from political, not economic, 
factors. Linden’s own analysis indicates two 
such political factors—leadership unity and re- 
gime legitimacy needs as conditioned by socie- 
tal stress. More broadly, a regime’s decision to 
base its power on internal or external sources of 
legitimacy and support seems crucial to its 
foreign policy strategy. The explication of such 
strategies in terms of both internal and external 
factors (e.g., party strength, ethnic conflicts, 
Soviet pressure, etc.), then, forms a major 
research task that flows from Linden’s conclu- 
sions. Such a task would obviously require the 
integration of causal theory, comparative aggre- 
gate data analysis, and traditional research 
about diplomatic history and “Kremlinologi- 
cal” intrigues. 

Perhaps the major criticism which can be 
directed at this book is that the theoretical 
framework linking the myriad tables and quota- 
tions into a coherent whole is not made as 
explicit nor as comprehensive as it might have 
been. The introduction sketches a theory of 
“normative integration”; yet, except for a brief 
but interesting discussion of bloc cohesion in 
the conclusion, this theoretical theme is almost 


totally ignored in the text. Rather, as the. 


metaphor in the title indicates, Linden is 
primarily interested in the relative degrees of 
deviance and autonomy in the foreign policies 
of the “foxes.” Thus a more comprehensive 
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theoretical structure, introduced before the 
data analysis, would have been highly desirable 
to direct the reader in addressing this question. 

Bear and Foxes, in sum, is an excellent piece 
of behavioral research. Linden develops sophis- 
ticated measures of foreign policy orientations 
(the best available for Eastern Europe) and 
systematically tests propositions or theories 
about why these foreign policies differ. The 
research can also make a cumulative contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Eastern Europe 
since it suggests broader interpretations and 
avenues for analysis. This book should be read, 
and the questions that it raises should be 
attacked. 


CAL CLARK 
New Mexico State University 


International Economic Sanctions: The Cases 
of Cuba, Israel, and Rhodesia. By Donald L. 
Losman. (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1979. Pp. xi+ 156. $12.95.) 


Under what conditions can international 
economic boycotts/embargoes prove politically 
successful, either by forcing the target state to 
be politically compliant or by galvanizing a 
change in the target state’s leadership? This is 
the question that guides Donald Losman’s 
welcome investigation into three contemporary 
cases of economic sanctions. 

An early theoretical chapter on the diverse 
gains to trading nations sets the stage for his 
excellent and detailed review of the costs 
incurred by Cuba, Israel, and Rhodesia as trade 
was denied them over the past 15 to 30 years. 
Based on thorough research, the nuances of the 
direct and indirect costs of sanctions for the 
target economies are carefully traced and sober- 
ly weighed. However, Losman necessarily must 
often rely upon educated guesses and, particu- 
larly in the case of certain “foregone potential” 
costs, he confesses that sometimes there is 
simply no basis for reasonable estimates. Never- 
theless, he can roughly weigh and sum the very 
substantial costs for the three target economies 
in question, 

Why, despite their economic. effectiveness, 
has each of these cases of economic sanctions 
met with political failure? Broadly speaking, 
there are two ways in which one might ap- 
proach an answer. On the one hand, the author 
concludes (post hoc) that economic sanctions 
must satisfy six conditions if they are to be 
politically successful, conditions not met in the 
cases at hand. Alternatively, however, one 
might begin by challenging Losman’s regret- 
tably static and dichotomous definition of 
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political success as a change of policy or 
government in the target state. Just as the 
initiation’ and maintenance of economic sanc- 
tions are presumed to have predictable dy- 
namics, might not political success also be more 
properly regarded as a process? For example, as 
the United States led the sanctions against 
Cuba, among its stated political objectives were 
to reduce Castro’s capacity “to export subver- 
sion and violence” in the hemisphere and to 
demonstrate that “communism has no future” 
in the Americas. Put differently, an alternative 
definition emphasizing political processes 
would incorporate some less dramatic, less 
immediate, and less tangible successes, potential 
gains that might in fact be achieved even if the 
author’s six conditions for “success” were not 
fully satisfied. : 

One candidate vehicle for moving this study 
farther down the road to political theory is 
already available in the literature on asym- 
metric international interdependence. From 
this perspective, the book’s conclusions make 
two important points. First, the three cases 
support the contention that the immediate 
costs of economic sanctions are insufficient 
conditions to imply policy change by the target 
state. To coerce a shift in policy also requires 
that the target state be unable to respond in 
ways that minimize the longer-term costs. 
Losman’s more significant contribution is then- 
to draw attention to the internal distribution of 
costs as political determinants of the state’s 
capacity to withstand sanctions and tenaciously 
stay its policy course. It is precisely such 


_disaggregations of the national political and 


economic unit that many students of interna- 
tional interdependence may find to be particu- 
larly worth pondering. 

In several respects this book compares favor- 
ably to Margaret Doxey’s treatment of the 
subject (Economic Sanctions and International 
Enforcement, Oxford, 1971). For example, 
Losman’s determined adherence to the guiding 
trade theory results in a more systematic 
pursuit of evidence. Additionally, and although 
Doxey has foreshadowed several of Losman’s 
more interesting observations, Doxey empha- 
sizes the organizational form of collective sanc- 
tions, whereas Losman introduces collusion 
(oligopoly) theory in order to stress the pro- 
cess. Specialists in international political econo- 
my should therefore appreciate the contribu- 
tions of this solid and insightful study, even as 
they must continue on their own to develop 
theories of international political processes. 


NEIL R. RICHARDSON 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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The Angolan Revolution: Vol. 2, Exile Politics 
and Guerrilla Warfare (1962—1976). By 
John A. Marcum. (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1978. Pp. xiv + 473. $25.00.) 


With the publication of the second volume 
of his study of the Angolan Revolution, John 
Marcum has added one of the finest contribu- 
tions to the literature on African nationalism—a 
field which has in the last 20 years attracted an 
august group of social scientists. Marcum was 
faced with a particularly difficult task, not 
encountered by most earlier researchers; Angola 
went through a long violent independence 
struggle without achieving a united, cohesive 
and coherent nationalist movement, and Ameri- 
can scholars could no longer tap the reservoir of 
good will and trust which had existed for them 
among nationalist leaders in the 1950s and 
early 1960s. The dizzying detail which this 
research has produced is therefore all the more 
admirable. Indeed, it is clear that Marcum is 
committed to the proposition that one must 
exhaust historical research in order to under- 
stand how societies like Angola evolve. He 
respects detail and is hesitant in applying recent 
methodological innovations or making the sub- 
ject of his inquiry an “illustration” of a 
theory. Since the material he deals with has not 
been properly put together and recorded be- 
fore, this too adds to the value of the study. 

The Angolan Revolution, Vol. 2, covers the 
period from 1962 to 1976. In other words, it 
deals with the independence struggle from the 
time when violent confrontation with the Por- 
tuguese began to the civil war which sur- 
rounded the achievement of independence. 
Apart from following the chronological evolu- 
tion of events, the book is structured around 
the development of “two-party” and later 
“three-party insurgency.” The parties con- 
cerned were the victorious MPLA and the two 
losers, the FNLA which had been in the picture 
from the beginning and UNITA which had 
emerged in 1966. Needless to say, there were 
numerous secondary organizations also involved 
and the author analyzes them with punctilious 
care. Marcum contrasts the three main move- 
ments on the basis of the following variables: 
ethnicity, religion, class, culture, and race, and 
shows that there was a certain socio-political 
similarity between the FNLA and UNITA while 
the MPLA was in many ways distinctive. The 
FNLA and UNITA were both ethnocentric, 
anti-mestico, populist and rural, while the 
MPLA was multiracial, urban and led by accul- 
turated intellectuals. There is some suggestion 
that these differences are somehow related to 
the ultimate result of MPLA victory, but to me 
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a far more persuasive reason emerges in the 
detailed analysis of repeated leadership failure, 
especially in the FNLA. In his conclusion 
Marcum points to the FNLA’s “structural 
incoherence ... while Roberto [Holden, the 
president] continued to run the movement asa 
one-man show devoid of regular process or 
cohesive organization’ (pp. 275—76). Of 
course, social scientists have found leadership 
performance a difficult matter to assess. It is 
once again to Marcum’s credit that he does not 
avoid this topic—central to the evolution of the 
Angolan independence struggle, as it turns 
out—despite its many pitfalls. 

The Angolan nationalist movement spent 
most of its energies in fratricidal quarrels and in 
fact appears to have engaged the Portuguese 
relatively little. During the largest portion of 
the time covered by this volume, the leaders, 
and many of their followers, were out of 
Angola, and suffered what the author calls “the 
dysfunctional impact of exile” (p. 181). In 
effect, that meant that they were endlessly 
dependent on others: the leaders of host 
countries, international relief agencies, the Or- 
ganization of African Unity, supplies from 
competing major and minor powers, etc. Under 
these circumstances “revolution” often 
amounted to little more than good public 
relations with foreign benefactors. “Title and 
status ... seemed within reach of anyone with 
imagination enough to invent a new Angolan 
organization” (p. 181). There were of course 
some leaders who tried to break out of the 
stalemate of inter-party exile politics and—con- 
sequent?—Portuguese success in maintaining 
power. UNITA was in fact founded for this 
very reason. Yet “the absence of appreciable 
external support” (p. 221) devastatingly limited 
UNITA’s insurgent capacity, and it received no 
serious support (until very late in the game) 
because the two earlier movements had in 
effect tied up potential supplies. 

Despite the sympathy with which Marcum 
describes Angolan nationalism, it is difficult to 
close this book without feeling that this was in 
reality a rather unsuccessful revolution. The 
colonial enemy collapsed because of a military 
coup/revolution in the metropole. The competi- 
tion among nationalist parties was decided by 


-massive foreign intervention. Comparing the 


liberation movements of Portuguese Africa with 
other, better organized, movements, Marcum 
argues that despite their weaknesses “they 
refused to give up ... [and] over time ... 
developed into potent catalysts of social eco- 
nomic, and finally, political change” (p. 179). 
It is certainly true that the colonial wars were 
the immediate causes for the Portuguese coup/ 
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revolution, but it would have been more inter- 
esting and germane to emphasize extensive 
comparison of the Angolan nationalist move- 
ment with those of Mozambique and Guinea- 
Bissau. It is difficult to imagine that in such a 
comparison Angola would have emerged favor- 
ably. Moreover, the price of this internal 
weakness has been great; it caused major power 
intrusion in Africa, a bloody civil war after the 
victory of the independence struggle, continued 
internal strife, and finally a regime heavily 
dependent on foreign military support for its 
survival. None of these characteristics can be 
found in either of the other two Portuguese 
ex-colonies. 

Finally, it is important to point out that this 
description of the Angolan Revolution is in 
some respects incomplete. For instance, there is 
little analysis of mass mobilization by any of 
the parties. How were units organized? Who 
were the local political and military elites? Did 
the deep cleavages in ideologies affect recruit- 
ment and organization in the rural—and eth- 
nic~home bases of the main parties? It does 
not in any way detract from the value of this 
study to say that it is essentially an institutional 


history and analysis of Angolan nationalism. 


with emphasis on the political elite and its 
external and inter-party relations, In this re- 
spect it is a brilliant, painstakingly worked, and 
intellectually honest study which no student of 


Africa or nationalism can afford to ignore.. 


Indeed, Marcum sets a standard of analysis and 
historical reconstruction which will be hard to 
emulate. 


HERBERT F. WEISS 


Brooklyn College, 
City University of New York 


East Germany and the Warsaw Alliance: The 
Politics of Detente. By N. Edwina Moreton. 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1979. Pp. 
xv + 267. $18.00.) 


American students of European foreign rela- 
tions are accustomed to viewing the German 
Democratic Republic through the eyes of a few 
distinguished West German scholars. While 
noted for their comprehensive analyses and 
frequent insights, these observers are singularly 
unsympathetic to the aspirations and limita- 
tions of the East German government. Conse- 
quently, we have acquired an image of East 
German foreign policy as erratic, petulant, and 
generally counterproductive, especially with re- 
spect to Berlin and “the German problem.” We 
perceive pointless harassment of Berlin travel- 
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ers, vindictive incitement of the Warsaw Pact 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, an arrogant Walter 
Ulbricht justly deposed at Soviet direction in 
1971, followed by Erich Honecker’s unprin- 
cipled subservience to Moscow’s every whim. 

Edwina Moreton’s concise treatise directly 
confronts these and other one-sided percep- 
tions. The result is by no means an apologia for 
the East German regime, but rather a painstak- 
ing attempt to weigh the sometimes contradic- 
tory evidence surrounding the GDR’s conduct 
of foreign relations. Eschewing the biases of 
Bonn and Washington, Moreton provides a 
carefully reasoned account of East Germany’s 
relations with the Federal Republic, the Soviet 
Union, and the rest of the Warsaw Alliance, 
chiefly in the period 1967—1971. 

The book begins with a review of postwar 
German developments, highlighting the points 
of interpretive controversy. For example, More- 
ton asserts that, in Soviet eyes, the issue of 
Germany’s future was separate from the ques- 
tions concerning the rest of East Europe, which 
acquired communist regimes more or less ac- 
cording to Soviet design. As for Germany itself, 
Moreton asserts, “It would probably be an 
overestimation to assume that Stalin had a 
policy at all.” Thus, “it was ultimately a 
EO) decision to cut Germany in two” (pp. 
13—14). 

In fact, Soviet inability or unwillingness to 
specify priorities in its European policy has 
continually subjected the Moscow-East Berlin 
partnership to severe strains. During tis second 
decade the GDR found its identity still in 
limbo, as Soviet and American leaders enter- 
tained proposals to resolve German issues with- 
out enhancing East Germany’s problematic 
sovereignty. Ironically, it was Adenauer’s “‘in- 
tractability” which moved Moscow toward 
firmer support for its client. _ 

The Berlin Wall and economic reform 
brought a sense of self-assurance to East Berlin. 
And beginning in 1967 the latent differences 
between East German and Soviet goals became 
manifest. Moreton traces GDR (and Polish) 
disagreements with the Soviet Union over ap- 
propriate responses to Romanian and Czecho- 
slovak developments in the late sixties, while 
discounting any decisive role for Ulbricht in the 
decision for military intervention. Subsequent 
East German resentment over Poland’s response 
to Brandt’s new Ostpolitik is portrayed with 
solid evidence. 

The status of Berlin and the control of 
transit routes has been an extremely sensitive 
and symbolic concern to East German leaders. 
Time after time, Soviet failure to unreservedly 
support the East German position on Berlin 
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produced ill feelings. Moreton’s documentation 
of this crucial issue is meticulous, almost to the 
point of being repetitive. 

The author argues persuasively that Ul 
bricht’s 1971 retirement was welcomed, but 
not engineered, by Moscow. In her view, there 
was ample cause for dissatisfaction with the 
party leader among his domestic cohorts. More- 
over, the substantive disagreements between the 
two allies persist under Honecker. On the other 
hand, more frequent consultations have now 
become the rule, producing more consistent 
policy and less frequent GDR recourse to 
disruptive tactics. 

The major East-West treaties of 1970—71 are 
judged mutually beneficial, but favoring Bonn 
somewhat more than East Berlin. Moreton also 
notes approvingly Honecker’s willingness to 
abandon Ulbricht’s “illogical”? attachment to 
the concept of a single German nationality. 
Unfortunately, she makes no attempt to ex- 
plain the rationale for Ulbricht’s preference. 

This book has immense value as the only 
substantive and balanced treatment of East 
German foreign policy to appear in either 
German or English. The topics covered may be 
familiar. But no reader will fail to notice the 
contrast between the subjectivity of earlier 
work and the careful scholarship of this truly 
fine study. 


C. BRADLEY SCHARF 
Seattle University 


Why War? Ideology, Theory, and History. By 
Keith L. Nelson and Spencer C. Olin, Jr. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1979. Pp. 201. $10.95.) 


I used Why War? in my graduate seminar on 
Conflict and Peace, partially as a companion to 
Kenneth Waltz’s Man, the State, and War, but 
moreover as an exercise in writing reviews as 
professional training. Since the perspectives 
offered by these students differ somewhat from 
mine, I decided to include excerpts from a few 
of them. 

Steve Toth comments: _ 

The authors’ purpose in writing this book is 

to look at the “general tendency” in which men 

of the historical profession have studied history 

in general and the cause of war in particular. 

Nelson and Olin concern themselves with the 

different manners and approaches and the 

many groupings and broad theories that are 
espoused in that profession. They expore these 
major elements in adequate form.... They 
believe that theories come from the way in 
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which their authors perceive things, i.e., their 
ideology. This is noted in order to point out the 
effects of subjective factors in theory-building 
so that better means can be developed to test 
the “usefulness” of theories.... Nelson and 
Olin have taken a page out of the Political 
Science field and transported it into the field of 
History by changing the names of the concepts 
widely used by political scientists. Instead of 
using categories such as “idealist” and “realist,” 
Nelson and Olin created “new” categories of 
“conservatism,” “liberalism,” and “radicalism.” 


Carolyn Shahan comments: 


Nelson and Olin also tend to throw aside too 
lightly the aspect of complexity... (pp. 1—2). 
If historians have stressed complexity in order 
not to... deal with explanations of events, or 
not to develop theory, then this is a legitimate 
criticism. However ... complexity should not 
be excluded from consideration or we will be 
robbed in another way of comprehending the 
world in which we live.... Galtung has pro- 
posed a rich theory, parts of which have been 
tested and substantiated by empirical data. 
Nelson and Olin’s classification of Galtung, in 
the radical theory discussion because of struc- 
ture and imperialism seems too simplistic, and 
possibly does a great deal toward misrepresent- 
ing Galtung’s work.... There seems to be too 
much of an effort by Nelson and Olin in 
selecting the authors which will be discussed as 
those that “fit” the theoretical categories (p. 
141, for example) whether they actually fit the 
categories... Another weakness in Nelson and 
Olin’s cursory presentation of the three ideolo- 
gies and their application in analysis is that the 
three categories are not mutually exclusive or 
clearcut. Two examples of this are on pp. 
153-55 during the discussion of Taylor as an 
example of the liberal tradition, but at the same 
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time pointing out various aspects of Taylor that | - 


appear to be conservative and radical, and on p. 
182 during the discussion of Hildebrand as an 
example of the radical tradition, but identifying 
elements of liberal group conflict theory in 
Hildebrand’s historical interpretation. Thus, a 
problem seems to exist in Nelson and Olin’s 
work with ... internal consistency. 


Leonard Zalewski comments: 


The title Why War? leads one to imagine that 
we are about to read a scholarly discussion on 
why nations and people engage in mortal 
conflict. This is not at all the case. What Nelson 
and Olin have accomplished is the composition 
of an interesting review of historians who have, 
in fact, looked at wars through the narrow tube 
of a telescope in order to justify their particular 
ideology.... [Conservatives] are the writers 
who resist such admirable ideas as individual- 
ism, notions of equality, faith in reason and 
science, and belief in progress. It may become 
apparent to the careful reader that the conser- 
vatives are the ones that the authors identify as 
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being opponents to the good that is being 
“introduced by the liberals, and that they will 
even resort to war to take the people’s mind off 
their internal domestic difficulties... . The 
‘naivete of the authors is apparent, when they 
` conclude that a lack of interest in ideology and 
theory prevents historians from making hy- 
potheses regarding the causes of war that 
explain them satisfactorily. 


I think that the basic idea of Why War?, that 
ideology influences one’s interpretation of his- 
tory, is sound and generally well presented. 
However, I feel that my students accurately 
perceived a number of weaknesses: Procrustean 
categorization, non-acknowledgement of politi- 
cal science concepts and theory, over emphasis 
of the role of ideology, and a lack of in-depth 
analysis, especially in the last two chapters on 
World Wars I and II. To the problem noted by 
Shahan in this regard, I would add that the 
selection of the two world wars biases the 
outcome, Nelson and Olin choose these two 
wars “‘because they are obviously important, 


complex, and well-documented” (p. 92). These - 


wars were and are also highly emotional and 
ideologically laden. No wonder the authors find 


- ideology coloring histories of these wars. I 


doubt they would have the same level of 
“success” in analyzing scholarly writings on the 
Seven Weeks’ War or the Crimean War. 

The non-use of political science concepts 
and the lack of an in-depth analysis go hand in 
hand to some extent. For example, although 
“levels of analysis” is acknowledged in passing 
in a couple of places, Nelson and Olin do not 
really explore the interplay between levels and 


‘ ideology. A very powerful set of analytic 


categories can be created by crossing the 
ideologies with Waltz’s images, as shown in the 
matrix below. 

_ Such a matrix helps locate the Fischer-Ritter 


` debate (p. 117 ff.) more precisely. Nelson and 


Olin place them both in the liberal box, raising 
an anomaly. In the matrix, though, Fischer 
would be Liberal-State Structure with clear 
tendencies toward Radical-System and Conser- 
vative-Individual. Likewise, Ritter starts in the 


Conservative 
(Pessimism) 
Individual 
(Human Nature) 
State Structure 
(Groups) 
International System 
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Liberal-State Structure box but is pulled in the 
opposite direction, toward Radical-Individual 
and Conservative-System. Thus, they are only 
similar in the singular concern with the German 
bureaucracy and interest groups; otherwise they 
remain opposites. 

Furthermore, because the matrix does dif 
ferentiate between levels as well as ideologies 
(philosophical predilection), one can raise some 
further issues. For example, liberals generally 
place the blame for war on the state or 
international system structure, not necessarily 
because they don’t believe in government inter- 
vention (Nelson’s and Olin’s claim), but because 
they believe the individual is good; since there 
are wars, it must be the society or the interna- 
tional system that is bad. The conservative/pes- 
simist, who believes man is fundamentally 
flawed, can be found at all levels, since man’s 
creations reflect his basic failings. 

Lastly, the categorization of historians (or 
political scientists, or any other group) may 
help us to understand their work from an 
analytic point of view, but does it really help us 
answer the question, why war? I think not. 


CYNTHIA CANNIZZO 
Ohio State University 


Arms and Politics, 1958—1978: Arms Control 
in a Changing Political Context. By Robin 
Ranger. (New York: New York University 
Press, 1979. Pp. viii + 280. $19.95.) 


This volume surveys U.S.-Soviet negotiations 
on arms control during the past two decades. 
Robin Ranger begins with a somewhat abbrevi- 
ated and selective discussion of arms control 
thinking in the United States during the late 
1950s, emphasizing what he sees as its heavy 
technical focus and contrasting such an ap- 
proach with the more political one taken by the 
Soviet Union. 

The book provides a useful summary of the 
negotiations during the period but at times 
tends to be somewhat repetitive as in the 
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(Optimist I) 
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scattered discussion of MLF and Soviet concern 
over German access to nuclear weapons. The 
author has a properly pessimistic view of the 
ability of the Nonproliferation Treaty to stop 
proliferation and indeed seems almost to ques- 
tion whether nonproliferation is an appropriate 
goal for the United States. The NPT, to the 
extent that it works, is seen as benefiting the 
USSR, for the potential proliferators are more 
likely to identify with the United States than 
with the Soviet Union. 

Although Ranger views Kissinger and Nixon 
as taking a more realistic position on the 
political aspects of SALT by recognizing its 
utility in furthering detente, he is critical of the 
agreements reached, viewing them to be pri- 
marily to the advantage of the Soviet Union. He 
is particularly critical of President Carter’s 
nuclear policy on SALT and non-proliferation, 
suggesting that it represents a return to tech- 
nical arms control. Since the study ends prior 
to the conclusion of the SALT II Treaty, the 
author is unable to evaluate that treaty but 
would clearly side with SALT opponents such 
as Paul Nitze and Senator Henry M. Jackson 
whom he labels as revisionist arms controllers. 

The basic thesis of the book is that the 
United States’ efforts to deal with strategic 
arms control from a technical perspective have 
` failed, whereas the Soviet Union’s emphasis 
upon political arms control has succeeded. The 
dichotomy which Ranger makes between tech- 
nical and political approaches to arms control is 
drawn far too rigidly. The United States govern- 
ment has. not been as naive as the author 
sometimes suggests, for the political implica- 
tions of the various agreements have been very 
-much in the minds of U.S, decision makers. It 
‘may even be that technical arms control pro- 
posals are made for the express purpose of 
assuring their defeat, as in the case of President 
Nixon’s decision to insist upon including on-site 
inspection in U.S. proposals for MIRV restric- 
tions during the SALT I negotiations. One 
might also question why the author always 
reads underlying political motivations into Sovi- 
et statements and proposals that on the surface 
would seem to meet his definition of technical 
arms control while viewing all U.S. proposals at 
face value. 

The volume takes a decidedly hard-line 
position vis-à-vis the Soviet Union as illustrated 
by the assertion that the Soviet Union “vio- 
lated” the unilateral moratorium on testing in 
1961. If it was a unilateral moratorium, I fail to 
see that there is any violation involved. This 
basic hard-line attitude can also be seen in the 
author’s reaction to the Soviet concession of 
removing the issue of Forward Based Systems 
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from the SALT negotiations. This concession is 
used as evidence for his assertion that the 
Soviet Union’s concern about these systems was 
only a bogus issue since it gave them up so 
easily. Nor can I agree with Ranger that the 
SALT agreements have been decidedly to the 
advantage of the Soviet Union, for they allow 
both sides to produce virtually every weapon 
system they desire. 

Despite these reservations, I find the book a 
useful summary of the disarmament negotia- 
tions during this period. Particularly useful for 
the American reader is the book’s continuing 
emphasis upon the implications of these various 
negotiations for European security interests. 


LLOYD JENSEN 
Temple University 


Beyond Functionalism: Attitudes toward Inter- 
national Organization in Norway and the 
United States. By Robert E. Riggs and I. 
Jostein Mykletun. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1979. Pp. 224. $19.50.) 


The functionalist approach to world order 
has beguiled scholars since the publication of 
David Mitrany’s A Working Peace System in 
1943. A key functionalist assumption is that 
problem-by-problem cooperation across nation- 
al boundaries induces greater receptivity to 
further cooperation and enhances “community- 
mindedness.” This study addresses that assump- 
tion empirically. It looks at attitude change 
resulting from experience as participants in 
international organizations, or in dealing with 
them, among officials and national legislators in 
Norway and the United States. The UN General 
Assembly is the main terrain for participation. 
The main, but not only, method used is “‘static 
group comparison,” which compares attitudes 
of respondents who have been participants with 
attitudes of control group members who have 
not. The primary focus is on “affective” chang- 
es, that is, changes in feelings or beliefs, but 
there is also some attention to “cognitive” 
changes, or changes in understanding. The 
effects of selected background characteristics of 
the respondents are also examined. 

The work is lucid and intelligible, even to 
readers who may not be steeped in the tech- 
niques employed. It is technically solid. The 
logic is always careful. Both the design and the 
interpretation of the data are sensitive to the 
inescapable ambiguities of attitudinal research, 
among them the possibly biasing influence of 
self-selection among participants. Although the 
book is relatively brief, it represents a substan- 
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tial, well-documented research effort, and con- 
siderable resourcefulness. The main sources of 
data were questionnaire inquiries, keyed to the 
nine hypotheses (p. 38). In addition, however, 
interviews and content analyses were used. The 
research design and results are set out in four 
main chapters, preceded by a brief synopsis of 
the functionalist idea and literature, and fol- 
lowed by a concluding essay bearing the title of 
the book which, admittedly, moves well be- 
yond the data presented earlier to “more 
speculative, intuitive and subjective” conclu- 
sions (p. 160). There is, alas, no index. 

Unhappily, the authors do not explain why 
Norway was chosen as the country to be paired 
with the United States. The choice is influen- 
tial, given Norway’s ranking well above the 
United States and ahead of most other coun- 
tries in Robert Angell’s “Index of National 
Support for World Order” (in The Quest for 
World Order [Michigan, 1979], p. 19), and 
evidence of Norway’s strong disposition toward 
global cooperation in Hveem’s 1972 study 
(International Relations and World Images: A 
Study of Norwegian Foreign Policy Elites, cited 
in Angell, pp. 45—46). As expected, the results 
show the Norwegians to be generally more 
disposed toward the UN and working through it 
than the Americans are. This basic difference 
does not, however, seem seriously to affect the 
influences of experience on attitudes. 

Another difficulty is the authors’ choice of 
the UN General Assembly as the surrogate for 
the functional arenas of functionalist doctrine. 
The authors deal with the dilemma that func- 
tionalism posits progress by way of cooperation 
on issues of low political controversiality, 


` whereas the General Assembly is a very political 


body, by arguing that “a finding of predicted 
change would be all the more convincing” (p. 
31). That is not altogether persuasive, however, 
because it does not allow for the possibility of 
negative or ambiguous conclusions shaped by 
the forum in which attitudes were formed. That 
possibility seems to have been realized in some 
of the conclusions of this study. 

The central conclusions are interesting all 
the same. Overall, experience does promote 
more favorable general evaluations of the UN. 
For the Norwegians, that carries over into more 
affirmative views of action commitments— 
strengthen the UN, be more involved in it, 
increase its financial resources, channel more 
foreign aid through it—while the reverse is true 
for the Americans. For both groups, experience 
strengthens affirmative outlooks toward more 
general forms of international cooperation—give 
trade preferences to developing countries and 
promote economic development of poorer 
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countries. In neither case does experience corre- 
late with enthusiasm for giving the UN greater 
authority to enforce rules, which the study uses 
as an indicator of willingness to transfer sover- 
eignty to international organizations. Finally, 
among the Americans, the effect of experience 
is greater for members of Congress than for 
officials. Altogether, “the relationship between 
participation and positive affect is complex and 
conditional” (p. 144). 

Although resorting to surrogates for data 
more directly linked to functionalist behavior 
inescapably introduces ambiguities affecting the 
authors’ main purpose of testing an important 
functionalist hypothesis, the book is neverthe- 
less rich in nuanced analysis. It certainly makes 
a substantial contribution to the literature on 
attitude change. 


LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN 
Northern [linois University 


Plutonium, Power, and Politics: International 
Arrangements for the Disposition of Spent 
Nuclear Fuel. By Gene I. Rochlin. (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1979. Pp. 
xiii + 397. $22.95.) 


Gene Rochlin’s focus is the search for 
reasonably safe solutions~technological, eco- 
nomic, political—for management of the “back 
end” of the nuclear fuel cycle. He deals 
primarily, though not exclusively, with the 
United States. It is impossible to compose a 
brief summary of his arguments. The fuel cycle 
from beginning to final disposition of residues 
is previewed in an admirable diagram (p. 12). 
The text is divided into groups of chapters 
focused on “policy framework,” “technical” 
and “political settings,” and ‘“‘prospects for 
international fuel cycle arrangement.” The con- 
cluding chapter pulls the variables together in a 
synthesis of “issue linkages and policy op- 
tions.” one 

There is a good bibliography and topical 
index, as well as a glossary of “acronyms” and 
an index of “figures and tables.” The latter 
provide helpful supplements to easy compre- 
hension of the text. The book’s only structural 
flaw is the relegation of footnotes to the rear, a 
device that reduces the utility of many serious 
professional books. 

The book’s appeal derives not only from 
Rochlin’s verbal skill, but also from his ability 
to convey complex scientific ideas with mini- 
mal resort to mathematical syntax. In its 
restricted domain, the book bridges the “two 
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cultures” (scientific and humanist) that C. P. 
Snow and others have expounded. 

Rochlin illuminates the diverse obstacles 
entailed in negotiating arrangements for safer 
disposal of spent fuel (to which I would add 
obsolete and worn-out reactors). He has 
achieved what relatively few physicists have 
even attempted: an understanding that “any 
international agreement can be successfully 
negotiated” only if the “institutional and politi- 
cal demands it makes of member states are 
commensurate with the benefits they perceive 
to occur’’ (p. 2, emphasis added). This implicit 
inclusion of the political variables increases 
Rochlin’s contribution to the congeries of 
proposals for controlling the nuclear-fission 
monster. 

The book is a tour de force as it stands, but I 
suggest that it would be an even better book 
with a little more attention to a few additional 
considerations. Every proposal to make the 
nuclear fuel cycle safer includes some kind of 
benefit-cost analysis. Most attempts accept the 
premise that such calculations are expressible in 
monetary units. Yet this premise has limited 
tenability in the context of hazards, some of 
which are inherently non-quantifiable. 

Another consideration is the depth of public 
concern regarding nuclear power development. 
Such concern may or may not exaggerate the 
hazards involved, but it has raised its head, 
nevertheless, at every stage from engineering 
design to ultimate disposition of residues. f 

One may doubt that this industry would 
ever have reached its present magnitude with- 
out huge subsidies of tax dollars. Only govern- 
ment commands the power to extract such 
sums from the economy. Only government 
commands the police power to enforce restric- 
tive regulations. Only government has the au- 
thority to determine priorities among compet- 
ing claims. This point, in particular, would 
benefit from more consideration. Numerous 
analysts have emphasized the fragility of high- 
technology societies. The higher the level of 
human density, technological capacity, and 
economic productivity, the larger become the 
costs of domestic and external security and 
many other imperatives. The recurring energy 
crisis is an exhibit. Another is the inflated 
military budget. 

What if ever-increasing military and other 
claims on disposable public funds should con- 
tinue indefinitely? What if the costs of safer 
nuclear power operations follow the same 
upward trend? What would be the likely impact 
on American participation in any program of 
agreements to abate the hazards of worldwide 
nuclear residues? What if doubts are confirmed 
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that the energy required for building and 
operating nuclear power utilities produces little 
net increase in total available energy? What if 
private industries exhibit still more caution 
toward investing heavily in new nuclear fission 
utilities? These are some of the additional 
concerns of students of domestic and interna- 
tional statecraft. 

The American electorate has been gulled by 
hubristic and deceptive propaganda. For exam- 
ple, nuclear-radiation hazards are compared 
superficially to deaths and injuries that affect 
only living people and their immediate off- 
spring. Accidental massive escape of radioactive 
poisons into air, water and land could inflict 
damage that might persist from a few years to 
farther into the future than the centuries that 
have elapsed since the building of the pyramids. 

Surely, these and other considerations are 
not news to Rochlin. J infer so, in part, because 
of his sophisticated rejection of grand designs 
to resolve all the problems at once. Instead, he 
opts for arrangements limited territorially and 
in political composition and scale, that in a 
longer future, if given sufficient reprieve, may 
incrementally evolve into an adequately com- 
prehensive protective system. 


HAROLD SPROUT 
Princeton University 


The Limits to Power: Soviet Policy in the 
Middle East. Edited by Yaacov Ro’i. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1979. Pp. 376. 
$22.50.) 


This collection of 12 essays written, with 
one exception, by Israeli scholars contributes 
sophisticated, informative analyses of Soviet 
policy toward various aspects of the Arab- 
Israeli problem since the October War. The 
diplomatic, military, and economic dimensions 
of Moscow’s policy and interaction with the 
Arab East are astutely examined within the 
framework of the ongoing Soviet-American 
quest for stability at the nuclear level and 
rivalry for influence in the Middle East. The 
essays are well researched, with extensive use of 
Russian and Arab materials, skillfully argued, 
and clearly written. In a word, the volume 
merits a valued place on the reference shelf of 
anyone interested in the subject. 

The first two essays set the USSR’s policy 
toward the Arab-Israeli conflict in a global 
context: Galia Golan focuses on the Soviet-U.S. 
interaction, the changing nature of Soviet aims, 
detente, and the post-October War ups and 
downs in U.S.-Soviet and Israeli-Syrian-Egyp- 
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tian relations; Amnon Sella analyzes the mili- 
tary dimension of Soviet strategy, arms trans- 
_ fers, and involvement. Gus Ofer postulates that 
~~~ the USSR’s growing military sales and aid in the 
Middle East “may reflect-the development ofa 
new Soviet economic interest rather than an 
intensifying of the existing strategic or political 
one” and concludes that Soviet commitments 
to the area are likely to increase in the 
foreseeable future. Dina Spechler and Martin 
Spechler provide an excellent statement on the 
USSR’s interest in Middle East oil. They ex- 
amine the policy toward the 1973 Arab oil 
embargo, nationalization of Western holdings, 
Arab price increases, and probable future needs, 
concluding that the Arabs’ unsheathing of their 
oil weapon “‘has not been of much help to the 
, Soviets in their political competition with the 
=- West,” though there have been some short-term 
i economic benefits. 
Oded Eran imaginatively undertakes to ex- 
amine how Soviet analysts see the setbacks to 
. Soviet influence. Relying on the writings in key 
publications, he proceeds on the assumption 
that “in order to understand the Soviet theory 
of influence one has to look for the Soviet 
conceptual equivalents,” which he decides are 
“solidarity” or “union” between the world 
socialist system and the main targets of Soviet 
attention in the Middle East. He observes that 
in the  post-1973 period the writings have 
frequently dwelt on disappointments with de- 
velopments in the Third World. Theodore H. 
Friedgut assesses the domestic image of Soviet 
involvement in the Arab-Israeli conflict. Yaacov 
Ro’i contributes two fine pieces, one on the 
z — Soviet-Egyptian relationship, another on the 
oe Soviet attitude toward the existence of Israel. 
| Additional articles treat the Soviet-Syrian and 
| Soviet-Palestinian relations, the Soviet view of a 
Middle East settlement, and an overall assess- 
ment of Soviet achievements and dilemmas. ` 
This strong effort is not without a few 
shortcomings in terms of neglected areas and 
conceptual approach. First, there is the absence 
of any consideration of Jordan, Lebanon, and 
the Sudan. Given the authors’ focus on the 
Arab-Israeli sector of Soviet involvement in the 
Arab world, the neglect of these countries is 
noticeable. Second, from my perspective at 
least, all the contributions tend to take an 
overly benign view of what the Soviet Union is 
up to in the area, especially during the past 
decade. They deal with strategic context, but 
‘are too quick to stress Soviet setbacks and 
downgrade the important gains that Moscow 
r has made in encouraging the policies of regimes 
* whose behavior is antithetical to Western in- 
terests. True, Soviet influence has suffered, but 
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so has the West’s, despite the new prominence 
of American policy since 1973. Finally, because 
most of the papers were completed by March 
1977, the result is a premature attribution of 
diminished Soviet importance in the Arab 
world. The dramatic events of the 1977 to 
1979 period require modification of the picture 
of the passing of the USSR from the Middle 
East scene. No doubt some of the conclusions 
would have been different had the cutoff date 
been March 1979. If Moscow is cautious, it is 
not because of concern about the United 
States, but because its Arab clients are intent 
on organizing, with Soviet backing, their own 
responses to U.S. initiatives. Moscow is follow- 
ing in the wake of the Arab rejectionists, 
providing the weapons needed to prevent a 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict and make 
possible a military option for the future. 


ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Nordic Council and Scandinavian Integra- 
tion. By Erik Solem. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1977. Pp. xi+ 197. $19.95.) 


Managing Transnationalism in Northern 
Europe. By: Bengt Sundelius. (Boulder, Co- 
lo.: Westview, 1979. Pp. xii + 127. $14.50.) 


Nordisk Raad 1952—1978. By Frantz Wendt. 
(Stockholm: Norstedt, 1979. Pp. 370. D.kr. 
240; $60.00.) 


Erik Solem has written the third English- 
language book on the Nordic Council. The first, 
by Frantz Wendt, entitled The Nordic Council 
and Co-operation in Scandinavia (Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard), was published-in 1959, six years 
after the Council—an interparliamentary and 
intergovernmental consultative assembly—com- 
menced, Wendt, for many years secretary-gen- 
eral of the Danish delegation to the Nordic 
Council, is the Grand Old Man of Scandinavian- 
ism. My own book, The Nordic Council: A 
Study of Scandinavian Regionalism (University 
of Washington) came out in 1967. The 
progression of titles from “co-operation” to 
“regionalism” to “integration” is misleading 
because “integration” is used interchangeably 
with “cooperation and coordination” in 
Solem’s book (see particularly p. 29). Solem 
follows the basic organization used by Wendt in 
1959, focusing on cooperation in different 
areas such as the law, communications, social 
policy, and economics, following the introduc- 
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tory chapters on the origins, structure and 
functions of the Nordic Council. He draws 
heavily on Wendt’s book and on my book, even 
beyond the frequent footnote citations, and 
upon secondary sources in the Scandinavian 
languages. Basically, this is a scissors-and-paste 
book. As such, it could have been justified by 
the need to update the information available in 
English, particularly the striking growth in 
institutions and personnel surrounding the 
council. Unfortunately, Solem devotes far too 
much space to rehashing and paraphrasing what 
Wendt and I had already covered and too little 
space to subsequent developments. ; 

In the foreword to Solem’s book, Wendt 
attributes to Solem “‘a solid grasp of the various 
theories on regional integration” (p. v). Regret- 
tably, this is not the case. As Bengt Sundelius 
points out in an incisive review of Solem’s book 
in Cooperation and Conflict (1977, No. 4, p. 
265), “The main weakness with the theoretical 
portion of the book is that the author has 
concentrated his analysis of integration theory 
on works published prior to 1970.” Sundelius is 
referring to extra-Scandinavian authors, and he 
lists the more recent works which might have 
informed the Solem book. I would add that 
Solem has also ignored a Nordic scholar whose 
contribution predates 1970. Nils Andrén wrote 
a seminal article on “Nordic Integration” in the 
1967 volume of Cooperation and Conflict (No. 
1, pp. 1—25). Solem cites this article in this 
bibliography and uses Andrén’s notion of “cob- 
web integration,” but does not make direct 
reference to Andrén in the text nor accept 
Andrén’s invitation to future scholars to carry 
out an intensive study of cooperation in some 
single area. Only when the minutiae of inter- 
Nordic collaboration on a particular topic have 
been collected and analyzed will we be able to 
measure the accuracy of Frantz Wendt’s asser- 
tion in the foreword that “The Nordic Council 
is ... the central driving force in present-day 
Nordic cooperation” (p. vi). 

There is some original material in Eric 
Solem’s book. He has queried parliamentarians, 
civil servants, and cabinet members on the 
“organization, methods and aims of the Nordic 
Council.” The results of these surveys are 
included as appendices, and they are cursorily 
analyzed in chapter 12. One interesting item is 
the substantial concurrence in the proposition 
that the Nordic Council ought to “concentrate 
on fewer and more important matters.” Thir- 
teen out of 18 government members thought 
so, as did 18 out of 28 parliamentary members 
and 15 out of 33 officials (with 9 opposed and 
9 uncertain) (pp. 174~—76). Such a drastic 
reform would reduce the oft-criticized paper- 
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work of the council—the three-volume official 

report on the 1978 session runs more than 

2500 pages—and remove it as another advisory 

layer in the already exhaustive process of” 
consultation which characterizes policy making 

in the Scandinavian countries. (Ironically, this 

would make the sessions of the Nordic Council 

more like those of its predecessor, the Nordic 

Inter-Parliamentary Union.) 

Bengt Sundelius has written a more interest- 
ing and thoughtful book. Managing Transna- 
tionalism in North Europe grows out of his 
1976 doctoral dissertation, “Nordic Coopera- 
tion: A Dynamic Integration Process,” and 
expands his article on ‘“Trans-governmental 
Interaction in the Nordic Region” in the 1977 
Cooperation and Conflict (No. 2). Sundelius 
makes inter-Nordic relations part of the politics 
of incumbency: in order to remain in power, 
national political elites must cope with unavoid- 
able interdependence (p. 2). This is ac 
complished through collective management. In 
an article entitled “Nordic Cooperation and 
High Politics” in the 1974 International Organi- 
zation, Nils Orvik suggests that scholars choose 
to study international organizations, and the 
Nordic Council in particular, because of their 
accessibility (p. 68). Sundelius starts with the 
council, but he recognizes “the importance of 
informal interactions in the region and the 
rather low ratio of formal meetings to actual 
policy results” (p. 61) and goes beyond analysis 
of the organs surrounding the Nordic Council. 
Based as they are upon participant-observation, 
Sundelius’ characterizations are sound, and 
they add a commendable emphasis on the 
newer (1971) Nordic Council of Ministers, ~ 
Again, however, the need for intensive case 
studies is evident. 

Sundelius attempts to relate the process of 
management to policy outcomes. In the final 
analysis, however, it seems that the main 
outcome is the process itself “of consultation, 
deliberation, and decision ... even at times of 
great failures or serious challenges” (p. 114). 
That “the Nordic cooperation process is basical- 
ly indecisive, slow, and primarily unsuccessful” 
(p. 62) may stem from the fact that “the 
motive behind collective management is a desire 
to protect the societies and regimes from 
drastic change” (p. 114). In maintaining the 
status quo (which, in Scandinavia, is a defensi- 
ble goal), the national bureaucracies are normal- 
ly the forces of inertia (“vetoers,”? Sundelius 
calls them on p. 108) while the interregional 
(mainly Nordic Council) officials are initiators 
and mediators (p. 107). 

Frantz Wendt exemplifies the spirit of pan- 
Scandinavianism. In his poem “Danmark, tro- 
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fast” (Denmark, faithful), the satirical Danish 
author Klaus Rifbjerg captures this embodi- 
ment in the following fragment which I have 
translated. (Hindsgavl is the Danish retreat used 
for Nordic meetings, and the five swans tradi- 
tionally symbolize Nordic unity.) 


what about a peek at 
Hindsgavl, the castle 

you remember 

up on the hill 

the flag pole 

it is always the end of May 
and there stands Frantz Wendt 
embracing five swans... . 


Wendt’s new book Nordisk Raad 
1952—1978 (The Nordic Council 1952—1978, 
subtitled “Structure, Work, Results”) is not a 
revision of his 1959 book—although it covers 
the same categories—but is essentially an ency- 
clopedia of the recommendations adopted by 
the council over a 25-year period and the action 
or inaction which has ensued. This is a painstak- 
ing and comprehensive volume, a protracted 
labor of love which reflects Wendt’s profession 
as an historian. The pages are oversized and 
double-columned, which helps to explain the 
high price. (Wendt’s 1959 book, which I noted 
in the 1960 volume of the American Political 
Science Review, cost only D.kr. 14, or about $2 
by then-prevailing rates of exchange.) Both 
books were commissioned by the Nordic Coun- 
cil, and the one presently under review may be 
considered as an official publication, which 
adds further to its authoritativeness. It is 
anticipated that it will be translated into 
Finnish and that a shortened version will come 
out in English. Most of the items in the 
extensive bibliography refer to Scandinavian- 
language sources, and these could be 
eliminated~many are already included in 
Books, Articles and Reports Concerning Nordic 
Cooperation (Stockholm: Nordist Utrednings- 
serie 1975:3)—but otherwise it will be difficult 
to compress further this tightly packed digest 
without simply eliminating entire sections from 
the present table of contents, whose 45 chap- 
ters are found in the following sections: his- 
torical background, institutions and organiza- 
tions, economic cooperation, traffic problems, 
social and environmental problems, regional 
problems, uniform legislation, cultural matters, 
and relations with the rest of the world. 

Bengt Sundelius’ article (co-authored with 
Claes Wiklund, Secretary to the Nordic Coun- 
cil’s Social and Environmental Committee) in 
the Journal of Common Market Studies (Sep- 
tember 1979) is entitled “The Nordic Com- 
munity: The Ugly Duckling of Regional Co- 
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operation,” and ends with the hope that the 
study of Nordic regional collaboration “perhaps 
... can at last find a place among the other 
Swans in the mainstream of international rela- 
tions research” (p. 17). Although he does it 
cautiously here and in his book, Sundelius joins 
Wendt and Solem in the widely held belief that 
(p. 21): “Naturally, the creation of formal 
structures has ... enhanced these [intergovern- 
mental] interactions and increased the possibili- 
ties that policy results are achieved through the 
continuous [informal] contacts.” I am not so 
sure and question the proportionality of the 
results. The Nordic Council and its directly 
associated organs appear to have about 80 
employees, a more than tenfold increase over 
the past decade. More than 150 “experts” 
attended the 1978 annual session of the Nordic 
Council in Oslo, outnumbering the 45 Cabinet 
members and 78 Members of Parliament in 
attendance. Sundelius and Wiklund play down 
the size of this group of 400 individuals whom 
they estimate to comprise the total Nordic 
bureaucracy, by comparing their number to 
15,000 employees in the European Community 
(p. 10). 

I would argue that this quantum jump in 
Nordic personnel is a kind of tr¢stespisning, a 
Danish term for compulsive eating undertaken 
as a consolation for frustration. Every time a 
major proposal for military or economic inte- 
gration falls through in Scandinavia, the Nordi- 
cists are compensated by the creation of more 
sinecures. A Hans Christian Andersen fable 
other than “The Ugly Duckling” suggests an 
equally plausible interpretation of this admit- 
tedly modest empire building. Imagine the 
Nordic “Emperor” parading in all his splendid 
raiment—the Nordic Council itself and its five 
national secretiats and five committees, fash- 
ioned with “a Nordic Council of Ministers, 15 
Permanent Committees of Senior Officials, 
three Nordic secretariats, one fund for tech- 
nological and industrial development, one Nor- 
dic investment bank, plus close to one hundred 
smaller institutions and committees responsible 
for limited policy sectors” (Sundelius and 
Wiklund, p. 7). A small child turns to his 
mother and says, “There is only a spiderweb 
under that fine clothing!” To repeat the theme 
of this review, empirical studies are needed to 
provide a measure of the substance which 
underlies the proliferating institutions of Nor- 
dic collaboration. In another article written 
with Claes Wiklund, “Nordic Cooperation in 
the Seventies: Trends and Patterns” (Scandina- 
vian Political Studies, No. 2, 1979), Sundelius 
deplores “the lack of detailed empirical re- 
search on Nordic relations’ (p. 113) and 
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presents a program for further study. The 
conclusion of this program should help to tell 
us whether Frantz Wendt is embracing swans or 
goosing ducks. ` 


STANLEY ANDERSON 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Studying Boundary Conflicts: A Theoretical 
Framework. By Sven Tagil, Kristian Gerner, 
Goran Henrikson, Rune Johansson, Ingmar 
Oldberg and Kim Salomon. (Lund, Sweden: 
Esselte Studium, 1977. Pp. 215. Price not 
listed.) í 


At first glance a study of boundary conflicts 
might portend a rather dry, hyperfactual ap- 
proach to the subject. Happily, such expecta- 
tions are not borne out in this book, for its 
treatment of boundary conflicts is both analy- 
tical and abstract. This volume is the first in a 
series of studies of boundary conflicts in 
Europe during the period between the First and 
Second World Wars. As the first book in this 
series, its primary orientation is toward episte- 
mology and theory. 

The authors define the goals of their project 
as expanding “knowledge of the problems of 
boundary conflicts and offering explanations 
for the courses of action pursued by individuals 
and groups in such conflicts” (p. 12). As a 
research site for pursuing these goals, the 
authors choose five boundary conflicts taking 
place in the critical pre-Second World War era. 
The reasons for choosing this particular area 
and time have to do not only with the 
availability of data, but more importantly with 
the prominence of boundaries in European 
politics during this period. Following the end of 
the First World War many European boundaries 
were redrawn with the goal of making nations 
as homogeneous as possible. As the authors 


note, the ethnically mixed character of popula- _ 


tions in several areas made it impossible to 
achieve this goal. Subsequently, tensions did 
arise in these areas, tensions which were subject 
to manipulation and escalation by local and 
national political leaders. Against this back- 
ground the authors are intent upon understand- 
ing the nature of these local conflicts and also 
of evaluating the extent to which they contri- 
buted to the occurrence of the Second World 
War. 

To direct their investigation, the authors 
establish a theoretical framework, the most 
important elements of which are their episte- 
mological assumptions, conception of conflict 
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and the factors they hypothesize will explain 
the emergence and developments of the con- 
flicts. The epistemological position adopted by 
the authors is that human beings act in ac- 
cordance with perceived reality. Conflict 
emerges when actors perceive that their goals 
are incompatible with other actors with whom 
they must interact. However, in explaining the 
main variables in the theoretical framework the 
authors clearly recognize that goal-directed 
behavior, even though affected by perceptions, 
must also be shaped and constrained by the 
administrative, socioeconomic and cultural 
systems in which the actors are located. 

While it is appropriate to begin a research 
report—particularly one which will cover several 
volumes—with an explanation of the project’s 
theoretical position, at this point it would also 
have been helpful for the authors to have been 
more generous with a substantive account of 
the various boundary conflicts so that the 
theoretical arguments could be tied more 
systematically to the data. There is also 
another, larger aspect of the research which 
needs to be addressed. Throughout the world, 
and across time, how frequently. do boundary 
disputes occur? How frequently do they result 
in violence? How do the cases considered in the 
present study relate to other boundary con- 
flicts? Without a consideration of questions 
such as these, the case studies will ultimately 
stand in isolation, and one may wonder then if 
five isolated case studies are really worth the 
impressive theoretical structure contained in 
this book. 

RANDOLPH M. SIVERSON 


University of California, Davis 


Poverty: Wealth of Mankind. By Albert Tévoéd- 
jré. (New York and London: Pergamon 
Press, 1979. Pp. iv + 182. $22.00, cloth; 
$11.00, paper.) 


One hundred years ago, Proudhon proposed 
resolving the rich-poor dichotomy through re- 
moval of the poverty component of the rela- 
tionship. Today the reverse surgical operation is 
being advocated by the Deputy Director-Gen- 
eral of the ILO and Director of the Internation- 
al Institute of Social Studies. Albert Tévoédjreé, 
a citizen of Benin who is also a professor of 
political. science at the Sorbonne, argues that 
the solution to the major issues of the end of 
this century will depend on a massive return to 
socioeconomic and political systems in which 
individuals’ poverty provides the basis for col- 
lective wealth and well-being, to be achieved 
through the social control of needs. 


~~ 
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To support his sanctified notion of poverty 
as the only route to mankind’s salvation, the 
author quotes liberally from left and right, 
calling on such diverse authorities as the Bible, 
Marx, Bossuet, and Enrico Berlinguer. While 
this ease of quotation reveals the extent of the 
author’s scholarship, it is unfortunate that 
many of the references are cited outside of 
their socio-historical context. 

The stage is thus set for a book which turns 
out to be rich in facts about the state of 
economic, social and political disarray in both 
the developed and the developing worlds, but 
also riven with theoretical and methodological 
inconsistencies and a degree of political naivete 
and utopianism. 

More questionable, however, is the author’s 
idealization of the Japanese development strate- 
gy and the Chinese and Tanzanian models as 
routes for the rest of the Third World to follow. 
Japan’s success was due to its imitation and 
importation of Western technology, Deng’s 
China is much more pragmatic than Mao’s, 
and “self-reliant” Tanzania is weighed down by 
foreign indebtedness. For a political standpoint, 
the author does castigate the ruling elites of 
most Third World countries for their “folly of 
mimicry.” Yet his proposed “internal solidarity 
contract” falls far short of suggesting any 
concrete guidance as to how the existing 
socio-political and economic relations are to be 
replaced by the power of the “lords of the 
morning dew.” 

At the international level, the author focuses 
not on the logic of the existing socioeconomic 
system, but rather the will for power and 
domination on the part of some greedy nations. 
That instinct represents a subjective, immoral 
propensity which the author wishes to curtail 
through a “solidarity contract” among nations, 
Herein lies the ultimate flaw in Tévoédjré’s 
reasoning. His approach to reshaping the world- 
wide unequal exchange emphasizes moral ex- 
hortation relating to the ongoing discussions 
about the “New International Economic Or- 
der” rather than thoroughgoing analysis of the 
underlying causes of unequal exchange. He thus 
absolves the very Third World elites he repri- 
manded earlier in the book. In so doing, he 
implicitly vitiates the effectiveness of the NEIO 
to the extent that decisions about world market 
prices and therefore about “the lot of the 
producers of the developing countries” are 
made by the stock markets in the very heart of 
the capitalist system. Contrary to what the 
author says on p. 164, these institutions are 
anything but “unidentifiable centers of deci- 
sion.” He does speak of the need for “certain 
strongholds sheltering certain secret and privi- 
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leged agencies” which affect the lives of mil- 
lions to be “brought out into the full light of 
day, not only to satisfy the curiosity of the 
mind but to enable us to take the necessary 
action for our deliverance.” The author goes so 
far as to urge, as a.component part of the 
“necessary action” to be taken, that the pro- 
ducers themselves organize to overcome the 
machinery of the stock markets. However, the 
author laments that “unfortunately there is at 
present no such prospect’? (p. 165). As a 
stop-gap measure, Tévoédjré proposes what he 
calls a “research hypothesis” which is no less 
than a “ten-year moratorium on new transfers 
of technology to the developing countries, and 
on the export from those countries of non- 
processed raw materials” (p. 168). Unfortunate- 
ly, however, since the book fails to act and to 
face the relevant “research question,” i.e., how 
to organize the “producers” to dismantle the 
power of the “stock markets,” his ‘‘research 
hypothesis” must be considered of limited 
usefulness. : 

In Poverty: Wealth of Mankind we have an 
eloquent cri de coeur. Its catchy title, its 
author’s prestige and courage, and the relevance 
of its subject all help sustain our interest, 
However, inasmuch as the book ultimately fails 
to provide a focused framework for analyzing 
the phenomenon of world underdevelopment 
and its causes, it falls short of our expectations. 


DAVID J. GOULD 
University of Pittsburgh 


View from the UN: The Memoirs of U Thant. 
By U Thant. (New York: Doubleday, 1978. 
Pp. xix + 508. $10.00.) 


Dag Hammarskjold’s tragic death in a plane 
crash at Ndola in Zambia denied us any 
memoirs that he might have written covering 
his stewardship as secretary-general of the 
United Nations. His successor, U Thant of 
Burma, lived long enough to write what might 
be called selected recollections, which, though a 
valuable historical record by an important 
participant, is far from a detailed account of 
Thant’s experiences as head of the world 
organization. One suspects that Hammarskjold’s 
version of his tenure would have been not only 
more literate and less repetitive, but also 
probably more sophisticated and incisive about 
the worldwide political forces that the United 
Nations must often contend with. But then 
again, Hammarskjöld was born into a political 
family (his father was for a time Sweden’s 
prime minister during the first World War), 
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while Thant was born a British subject in a part 
of the British Empire. And that’s the rub. 

Thant’s life experience burdens the work 
and is reflected in the understandable resent- 
ment of having once carried the “white man’s 
burden.” Indeed, Thant admits that his concep- 
tion of the United Nations was'viewed primar- 
ily from the vantage point of the Third World, 
and that he .perceived his role as secretary- 
general with colonialism in mind. In fact, he 
admits that in the 1950s he “identified with the 
cause of small nations, poor nations, newly 
independent nations, and nations struggling for 
independence” (p. 36). 

In addition, Thant was moved by what can 
be fairly described as a simplistic quasi-Marxist 
view that Western domination of colonial areas 
had been based on the metropolitan’s atavistic 
commercial policies, as well as those of its 
nationals, leaving the colonial domains merely 
primary producers, and industrially undevel- 
oped. The end result was Western-induced 
poverty that led to the need for post-indepen- 
dence economic development which had to bea 
principal concern of the United Nations. 

This narrow focus was in turn buttressed by 
Thant’s childlike belief that conflicts, whether 
between nations or- individuals, generally arose 
“not out of different viewpoints in their civili- 
zations, not from reasons of their traditions and 
history, but from uncivilized elements in their 
character” (p. 26). To tackle these “uncivilized 
elements” Thant believed it was his task to 
“build bridges between peoples, governments, 
and states? (p. 27). To this approach he 
commendably held that a quiet tack which 
avoided public confrontation might often hold 
some hope of success. 

He then argues that he was more than an 
administrator and his political role was justified 
under Article 99 of the Charter. The important 
difference, of course, is that his “quiet ap- 
proach” can never be squared with the “‘public 
approach” seemingly justified under Article 99. 
The latter throws him into a public political 
vortex and goes far to erode whatever influence 
he might have behind the scenes or whatever 
bridge-building he might attempt between the 
disputing parties. Each public intervention will 
incrementally erode his position, for states 
annoyed at his action are not likely to trust, 
confide, or cooperate with him at some future 
point. Once bitten, twice shy. His admission 
that unlike states he was at a disadvantage in 
that he lacked the first-hand information upon 
which governments base their policies does not 
appear to have raised any doubts in his mind 
about the wisdom of the public approach. He 
wanted to have it both ways, but once you 
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enter the public arena you will soon be branded 
by one side or the other as partial, and his 
recollections describe not once but many times 
when this occurred. 

This said, Thant’s recollections cast doubts 
on his political acumen. Reading between the 
lines, while keeping in mind his life experiences, 
one could argue with some cogency that Thant 
had a disguised hostility to the West that could 
not have gone unrecognized in Washington, 
London, and Paris, and might in part explain 
his thwarted political initiatives in many of the 
episodes he discusses. His gratuitous comments 
about American leadership~excluding Adlai 
Stevenson at the United Nations—support this 
assertion, whether it is about John McCloy, 
President Johnson, or Dean Acheson, whom 
Thant considered as ‘‘one of the most overrated 
diplomats of his time” (p. 175). 

Conversely, the Russians are generally de- 
scribed in a kinder light, whether it be the 
peasant-like Khrushchev who rekindled mem- 
oirs of Thant’s own hunble origins, or Kosygin, 
who, Thant informs us without tongue in 
cheek, has a “quiet dignity and courteous 
manner” unmatched by any world statesman he 
had met (p. 415). Not so for United Nations 
Ambassador Nikolay T. Fedorenko, whom 
Thant disliked for reasons never spelled out. As 
one would expect, neither Castro nor Nasser is 
manhandled, though obviously both of them 
had jeopardized the world peace that Thant 
worked so strenuously to preserve. 

The core events in these recollections are the 
Vietnam War, the Congo and Dominican crises, 
the Cuban missile crisis, the Six-Day War and 
Thant’s withdrawal of the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Sinai, the Russian 


invasion of Czechoslovakia, the Indo-Pakistani 


fighting and the birth of Bangla Desh. The 
episodes picked by Thant for discussion are 
geared less to show how he executed his office 
than to justify the actions he took and to reply 
to the criticisms leveled at him, especially for 
his withdrawal of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force in the Sinai during the Six-Day 
War. 

One of the book’s great values is the 40 
pages of documentation appended to the vol- 
ume, This documentation some times repro- 
duces and other times supplements that found 
in the edited volumies by Cordier and Harrelson 
dealing with the public papers of the secre- 
taries-general and previously examined in this 
Review. 

Memoirs and recollections like those of 
Trygve Lie and U Thant can only be considered 
the tip of an iceberg. They are limited by the 
perceptions of the secretaries-general and espe- 
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cially by the lack of sufficient supplementary 
documentation regarding those states who were 
forced to react to the initiatives the secretaries- 
general undertook. 

JAMES BARROS 


University of Toronto 


Eurocommunism and Détente. Edited by Ru- 
dolf L. Tokés. (New York: New York 
University Press, 1978. Pp. x + 578. $24.50, 
cloth; $10.95, paper.) 


Rudolf Tékés has made a major contribu- 
tion to the public debate on Eurocommunism 
by presenting nine essays that cover almost 
everything that anyone ever wanted to know 
about Eurocommunism. The book brings to- 
gether for the lay person and student material 
that was before scattered in a number of 
different places and languages, but it does not 
offer anything new for those already steeped in 
the Eurocommunist literature. The nine essays 
are divided between four that provide excellent 
in-depth historical accounts of the circum- 
stances that have molded the communist parties 
of Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal. The other 
five essays are concerned with the international 
contexts and forces that affect these parties. 

Given the wide array of experiences repre- 
sented by the four major communist parties in 
Western Europe, one is brought to ask the 
question of what makes these parties ‘“‘Euro- 
communist” in comparison to other parties in 
Eastern Europe or around the world. The 
authors agree that three characteristics can be 


' -used to describe this new type of communist 


grouping. The first is the adoption of a domes- 
tic strategy that places emphasis on the gradual 
nature of reforms aimed at changing society’s 
socioeconomic structure. As expressed by Rob- 
ert Legvold, communist parties in the West can 
no longer be conceived as strictly revolutionary 
parties. They are concerned with “curbing 
rather than overthrowing dominant interests, 
exploiting rather than destroying bourgeois 
political institutions, enlarging rather than 
transforming the economic and social welfare 
benefits of the system, altering rather than 
replacing policy priorities” (p. 329). Such a 
view is translated in Spain into the PCE’s 
democracia politica y social and the Italian 
party’s attempt to socialize the economic re- 
wards of the system rather than the means of 
production. 

A second important element brought to the 
fore by Eurocommunism is the increased sense 
of autonomy from the Soviet Union and a 
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rejection of the limiting features of past inter- 
pretations of “proletarian internationalism.” 
Santiago Carrillo, Secretary General of the 
Spanish CP, has expressed this interpretation of 
the meaning of international communist soli- 
darity in the following manner: 
There must be no guiding party or ruling 
center. No party: has the right to impose its 
views on another or to interfere. Each party has 
its own forms and methods of action which are- 
different from someone else’s. These are general 
principles we regard as essential to arrive ata 
new unity~a unity of diversity of the Commu- 
nist movement and of the anti-imperialist forces 
(p. 237). 


In his chapter on the diplomacy of Eurocom- 
munism, William Griffith presents convincing 
evidence to support the thesis that the founda- 
tions for the reorganization of the international 
communist movement were laid by Palmiro 
Togliatti in the 1950s and 1960s in his attempt 
to block Moscow’s efforts to expel the Chinese 
from the movement. What gave these ideas 
special import for the Western European com- 
munist parties in the 1970s was the realization 
on the heels of the Czech invasion and Chilean 
events that the United States and the Soviet 
Union had struck a deal permitting continued 
American hegemony over the West and Soviet 
control over the East. The reasoning followed 
that detente and peaceful coexistence would 
not provide the conditions for a relaxation of 
tensions and reknitting of the socioeconomic 
«fabric of a divided Europe. On the contrary, 
detente à la Breshnev and Sonnenfeldt doc- 
trines meant a consolidation of the two blocs 
and increased competition at all levels, 

The third characteristic of Eurocommunism 
is the growing emphasis on a European, or third 
line of development, that steers a course for 
European affairs between the Russian Scylla 
and the American Charybdis. John Campbell 
describes the foreign policy of Earocommunism 
as a new variety of Titoism—that is, an attempt 
to create an independent bloc of national 
communist forces that is behoiden to nobody 
and not tied to either bloc. The advocates of 
Eurocommunism feel that only in such a 
context will it be possible to reestablish, as 
Pierre Hasner points out in his penetrating 
essay, “a measure of unity and control to 
counteract the inequalities of uneven develop- 
ment and the anarchy of ‘dispersed conflictual- 
ity? ” (p. 60). 

It is recognized by all of the authors that the 
development of Eurocommunism cannot but 
have an effect on Eastern Europe and that the 
Soviet Union would not accept this new brand 
of communism close to its borders. However, 
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we could ask the same question of the United 
States. The numerous attempts by the Spanish 
and Italian communists to establish ties with 
the American government have been consistent- 
ly rebuffed because we, like the Russians, seem 
to prefer governing parties in allied countries 
that are cast in our own image. But this point is 
completely missed by the authors. They assume 
that the burden of proof lies with the Eurocom- 
munists and not with both sides of the hege- 
monic relationship. However, not everything 
can be done in one book, and what the authors 
set out to do they do well. 


ROBERT LEONARDI 
DePaul University 


The SALT Experience. By Thomas W. Wolfe. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Co., 
1979. Pp. xvi + 405. $18.50.) 


The Soviet-American Strategic Arms Limita- 
tions Talks (SALT) that extended for more 
than a decade resulted in the SALT I (1972) 
and SALT II (1979) agreements. The SALT 
negotiations began during a hopeful decade for 
arms control, one that saw the establishment of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy in 1961 and the ratification of the Test Ban 
Treaty in 1963. Due perhaps in part to an 
oversold SALT I agreement, disappointment 
accompanied the drawn-out SALT II negotia: 
tions. The SALT II treaty was signed in June 
1979 amid continuing concern over the Soviet 
arms buildup and increasing restiveness among 
national security specialists about the future of 
arms control (e.g., the observations of Leslie 
Gelb and Richard Burt in the Fall, 1979 issue 
of Foreign Policy). i 

The first decade of SALT negotiations is 
bracketed in print by two books: John New- 
house, Cold Dawn (Holt, 1973) and Strobe 
Talbott, Endgame (Harper, 1979); the former 
concluded with the SALT I agreement in 1972; 
the latter examined the 1977—79 period that 
culminated in the SALT II treaty. The book 
reviewed here examines the entire SALT pro- 
cess. Written by a respected specialist on Soviet 
strategy, the book consists of 263 pages of text, 
93 pages of notes, an index and five appendices, 
including a useful glossary of acronyms and 
technical terms and a statement of the main 
features of the SALT H agreement as of 
January 1979. Although the last appendix is in 
obvious ways superseded by the treaty itself, 
the author’s comments on the evolution of 
various provisions are helpful. 
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This book concentrates on three main areas. 
One concerns the American and Soviet institu- 
tions—civilian and military, from middle to 
highest levels—that have been involved in a 
decade of SALT policy making and negotia- 
tions. Here Wolfe has made a start in what 
could be called the comparative bureaucratic 
politics of arms control, an area whose further 
exploration might improve on “action-reac- 
tion” and “‘technological-imperative” explana- 
tions for arms competition. 

A second area deals with the evolution of 
Soviet and American strategy and its relation- 
ship to SALT. One of the author’s chief 
concerns is that the U.S. and Russia do not 
share a strategic culture: i.e., the USSR does 
not accept American assumptions about mutual 
assured destruction and Soviet strategy has not 
fundamentally changed during the SALT pro- 
cess, However, the Russian tendency to equate 
deterrence with warfighting capability “does 
not mean that they have been planning to start 
a nuclear war” (p. 249). Because of the 
significance of such assumptions in strategic 
theory, Wolfe might have addressed the 
arguments of a fellow sovietologist (and key 
participant in the SALT I negotiations), Ray- 
mond Garthoff, who maintains that articles in 
Military Thought, a confidential Soviet general- 
staff journal, indicate an acceptance of mutual 
deterrence by important Soviet military as well 
as the political elite (International Security, 
Summer, 1978). 

The third area, which received more atten- 
tion than the others, comprises the major issues 
in the search for a SALT H agreement from 
1972 to 1978. Although for the 1972—1976 
period the book does not provide the as yet 
untold “inside story” that would link Cold 
Dawn and Endgame, it carefully sifts and 
weighs the materials in the public media during 
those years. 

Wolfe deals evenhandedly with a host of 
controversial issues (political, strategic, tech- 
nological) and how they interconnect, frequent- 
ly summarizing the views of various schools of 
thought. In his concluding reflections, where he 
admits to revealing his biases, his judgments 
remain balanced and prudent. 

The network of techno- and politico- 
strategic relationships in the SALT process is 
illustrated by the anti-ballistic missile (ABM) 
and multiple independently targeted re-entry 
vehicle (MIRV) issues. Wolfe points to some of 
the ironies in their evolutions: the American 
MIRV that was conceived in the early 1960s as 
a countermeasure to a potential Soviet ABM 
later permitted unilateral American acceptance 
of a ceiling on its delivery vehicles, which in 
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turn prepared the way for SALT negotiations. 
At the same time, the USSR was alarmed over 
the rapid advancement of the American ABM as 
well as MIRV. In 1970, as the U.S. deployed 
MIRV and Soviet planners were deciding on 
five-year weapons programs (including MIRV), 
neither side seemed seriously interested in 
pursuing a MIRV ban. The irony today is that 
the prospective vulnerability of American land- 
based missiles to Soviet MIRVs has stimulated 
interest again in the ABM: what some called the 
major failure of SALT I (no MIRV ban) is now 
undermining what was hailed as the primary 
success of SALT I, the ABM ban. 

Speculating briefly about the impact of the 
SALT process (neither “millenium” nor “fruit- 
less endeavor”), Wolfe expresses modest hopes 
for success in the decade ahead for achieving 
strategic stability as the superpowers “persevere 
(in the SALT process) to enhance their own 
security” (p. 263). He is aware of the tough 
problems that remain as each succeeding SALT 
tries to adjust the asymmetries left by the 
previous agreement: e.g., reductions and mod- 
emization constraints; “gray area” systems; 
ICBM vulnerability; strategic defense, including 
mobile missiles and ‘‘possibly reopening of the 
ABM treaty”; and military use of space (p. 
259). 

Debate over these issues and the relationship 
of arms control to national security in the 
1980s will be enhanced by this cogent analysis 
of the “SALT experience” since the 1960s. 


EUGENE J. ROSI 
Dickinson College 


China’s Role in World Affairs. By Michael B. 
Yahuda. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1978. Pp. 298. $18.50.) 


Michael Yahuda has produced a descriptive 
work, with some useful insights. The treatment 
is historical, moving through periods of China’s 
foreign relations from 1949 to 1977, but there 
are some gaps in the coverage which could have 
been overcome with more use of historical 
method. Much of the interpretation at the end 
is built on a sympathetic and not very forward- 
looking assessment of the Three Worlds edi- 
torial in the People’s Daily on November 1, 
1977. This is presented as a Maoist document 
that has set the orientation of contemporary 
Chinese external policy quite decisively, al- 
though when it appeared the stage was clearly 
being set for a closer relationship with the 
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U.S.A. than the editorial would seem to permit. 
Yahuda evidently wishes to convey an impres- 
sion of continuity in Chinese external relations, 
and even in Peking’s domestic affairs. There are 
no references to the second purge of Teng 
Hsiao-ing in 1976 or the elimination of Mao 
Tse-tung’s close associates—the “Gang of Four” 
~later that year. A false impression of unity in 
the present leadership is given by the omission 
of references to the intra-elite differences that 
were apparent immediately after the second 
rehabilitation of Teng Hsiao-ping in mid-1977. 

There is little discussion of the sources of 
Chinese foreign policy, or of Peking’s decision 
processes. The work simply presents China asa 
unified rational revolutionary international ac- 
tor which responds consistently to challenges 
from the advanced capitalist states and the 
USSR. The text contains a vast number of 
assertions which begin: “The Chinese 
hold...,”? “the Chinese view...,” or “The 
Chinese reject... .” Yahuda is almost certainly 
not unaware of divisions within the Chinese 
leadership, but he evidently does not wish his 
readers to learn about them. 

The work amounts to a rather simplistic 
review of what might be called the “outputs” 
of the Chinese foreign policy process. In this 
respect its most serious deficiencies are its 
superficial treatment of relationships with the 
USSR and the U.S.A., and its failure to 
examine the Chinese connection with Japan. 
The dynamics of Sino-Soviet and Sino-U.S. 
interaction are given very little attention, and 
there is no discussion of Peking’s options and 
relative successes and failures in these two vital 
areas of external relations. The Sino-Japanese 
interaction, although it is a very significant 
example of successful dealings with the most 
vigorous political economy in the world, re- 
ceives only passing mention. Chae-Jin Lee’s 
excellent study of this subject is not mentioned 
in the select bibliography. 

Perhaps the gravest fault in the work is its 
neglect of the elementary requirement for an 
account of the attributes of the Chinese regime. 
The absence of such an account is exasperating, 
especially because this regime has been the 
most unstable global actor on the international 
scene, and the current uncertainties about its 
external policy orientation, which are common 
topics of discussion in foreign affairs journals, 
are related to ongoing high-level struggles over 
questions of ideology and modernization. 

For an example of what can be achieved by 
scholarship that is basically historical and de- 
scriptive, the reader should turn to Samuel S. 
Kim’s volume, China, the United Nations, and 
World Order (Princeton, 1979). This is a much 
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744 pages $35.00 


China and the Three Worlds 
A Foreign Policy Reader 
Edited by King C. Chen 


“ 


“an extraordinarily well balanced and comprehensive ~~ 


selection of articles on Chinese foreign policy...” 
—Robert A. Scalapino, University of California, Berkeley 
“an invaluable collection, especially useful for 
instructors who want their students to read the PRC’s 
own statements and interpretations concerning foreign 
relations.” —Donald W. Klein, Tufts University 
400 pages Cloth $20.00 Paper $8.95 


Write for our Politics/Society brochure. 
Please send book orders directly to 
the publisher. 


cM. E. Sharpe, Inc. 


901 North Broadway 
White Plains, NY 10603 














“Polsby and Wildavsky continue their excellent analytic work 
in this fifth edition of Presidential Elections. It was a first-rate 
study before and is even better in this newest form.” 


Richard M. Scammon* 


Fifth Edition 








Strategies of American Electoral Politics 


Nelson W. Polsby and Aaron Wildavsky 
University of California, Berkeley 


Now in its fifth edition, Presidential Elections, the invaluable, highly 
acclaimed guide, has been fully revised and updated. This new edition 
covers the 1976 Carter-Ford contest and the rule changes — for instance, 
in delegate selection and campaign finance — that are sure to affect the 
1980 election. New insights are offered into voting behavior, particularly 
of independent voters, and the growth of influence of nonparty activists, 
both in the nominating process and in the subsequent processes of 
government. In addition to examining past elections, the authors discuss 
future trends that may alter the course of politics in the 1980s. 


*Director, Elections Research Center 


additional comments: 


“.,.an invaluable source book for any serious student of the American 
political system.” 

John C. White, Chairman, Democratic National Committee 

“...a provocative and fascinating piece of work...” 
Bill Brock, Chairman, Republican National Committee 


1980 320 pages $6.95 college paper; $12.50 trade cloth 
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College Department, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York 10017 








PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 








| entering our fourth decade 
of distinguished publishing 


UNIVERSITY AND GOVERNMENT IN MEXICO 
Autonomy in an Authoritarian System 


Daniel C. Levy, Yale University 


“From the student movement in 1968 through the tumultuous years of the 

Echeverria regime, Daniel Levy identifies essential issues and interprets them 
in their living context. His analysis sheds light on the political realities which 
determine the limits of University autonomy in Mexico today. Levys book 
makes a documented contribution to a permanently debated topic.” —Pablo 
Latapi, Prospectiva Universitaria, Mexico 

“,..an excellent analysis of the mutually dependent relationship between the 
government and the universities in Mexico. Levy shows how and why substan- 
tial university autonomy can exist in an authoritarian system, and argues 
persuasively that while autonomy is good for liberty, it often works against the 
implementation of needed reforms.” Susan Kaufman Purcell, University of 
California at Los Angeles 

Through a careful and original examination of Mexican politics and Mexican 
higher education, and frequent comparisons with other Latin American na- 

tions, the author provides evidence that the Mexican government meets, 

rather than molds, policies. Concentrating on contemporary conflicts, he 

describes the evolution of government-university relations, and provides a rare 
look at policy-making within Latin American universities and within a non- 
democratic regime. 


190 pp. 1979 $19.95 LC 79-21134 ISBN 0-03-055276-1 


Order from: PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 
521 5th Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
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THE JEW IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 
A Documentary History 


Edited by PAUL R. MENDES-FLOHR, 
Hebrew University. and JEHUDA REIN- 
HARZ, University of Michigan. “An 
excellent, exhaustive, and many-sided 
collection.” —— Jacob Katz. “A rich com- 
pilation of sources which illuminate the 
problems of the modern Jew over the 
last 200 years.... An impressive work of 
scholarship.” — Gerson D. Cohen. This 
sourcebook of over 200 primary docu- 
ments — annotated and placed in their 
historical context — illuminates social, 
political, and cultural aspects of Jewish 
history from the 18th century through 
the early 1950s. 544 pp.. $25.00 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
A Political and Economic Survey 
New Edition 


PETER MANSFIELD. Called “a standard 
reference for students of the Middle 
East from its first publication in 1950” 
(Choice, on the fourth edition in 1973), 
this extensive survey covers the geog- 
raphy, natural resources, history, and 
politics of the Middle East before the 
Crusades and then concentrates on the 
current problems of pan-Arabism, Pal- 
estine, and Iran and the significance of 
the Middle East in East West relations. It 
includes an account of Arab political 
movements and a detailed analysis of 
the role of oil in the world economy and 
international diplomacy. 

592 pp.. $29.95 


A CRISIS OF IDENTITY 
Israel and Zionism 
DAN V. SEGRE, Haifa University. Trac- 
ing the history behind Israel’s present 
political and cultural crises from the 
nineteenth century to today. Segre 
challenges the traditional view that 
judges Israel exclusively in relation to 
the West. He shows how Israel's posi- 
tion between Western and non-Western 
poles ‘inhibits its spiritual and cultural 
independence and says that emancipa- 
tion through imitation of the West is lit- 
tle more than self-colonization. 

192 pp., $14.95 


CLASS 

Image and Reality in Britain, 

France, and America Since 1930 
ARTHUR MARWICK, The Open Univer- 
sity. London. Are class distinctions 
diminishing or disappearing? In this 
provocative, wide-ranging historical 
overview Marwick compares American, 
French, and British society since the 
Depression and concludes that in all 
three, class is still an important factor. 
Showing how class has changed as a 
result of economic and technological 
developments and social and political 
upheavals, Marwick reveals that since 
1930, America has become much more 
like Europe. 350 pp., $14.95 


Prices subject to change. 


Oxford University Press 
200 Madison Avenue e New York, N.Y. 10016 














“Biblical Games is a remarkable 
book which furnishes deep insight 
into the Bible. ... It illuminates 

the way we interact with each other 
today and, at least for the religious 
person, the way our choices and 
decisions relate to our spiritual 
outlook.”—William Ted Martin, Senior 
Lecturer, Professor Emeritus of 
Education and Mathematics, MIT 


“This fascinating book on biblical 
games sheds light on why these 
Bible stories have intrigued people 
for so long and continue to do so.” 
—Kenneth E. Boulding, Distinguished 
Professor of Economics, University 

of Colorado, Boulder 


Biblical Games: 


A Strategic Analysis of Stories 
in the Old Testament 
by Steven J. Brams 


God plays games, and His behavior can be comprehended through the appli- 
cation of modern game theory. This is the insight of Biblical Games, a new 
approach to understanding the Scriptures and one of the first attempts to use 
an important scientific theory in the elucidation of human values. 

The strategies employed by the players (God included) in more than twenty 
stories of conflict and intrigue are analyzed, among them the contests involv- 
ing Adam, Eve, and God; Cain and Abel; Abraham and God; Jacob and Esau; 
Joseph and his brothers; Moses, the Israelites, and God; Saul and David; 
Samson and Delilah; and Solomon and the two women claiming motherhood 
in the case of the disputed baby. In each instance, the application of modern 
game theory shows that the various players acted consistently and rationally 
by their own lights to achieve their goals. 

The basic principles of the mathematical theory of games are presented as 
they became applicable on a story-by-story basis, with a clarity that makes 
them fully accessible to readers who are encountering this fascinating subject 
for the first time. 
$15.00 


= The MIT Press 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 
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The State Tradition in Western Europe 
KENNETH DYSON, Department of Political Theory and Institutions, University of Liverpool. 
Kenneth Dyson examines a tradition of thought about political rule— the concept of the State. He 
counteracts the theory of the State as a historical impediment to the development of democracy and 
examines the historical background and development of the State as a political structure. 
July 1980 256 pp. $19.95 


Economic Sanctions and International Enforcement 


Second Edition 

MARGARET P. DOXEY,. Professor of International! Relations, Trent University. From a review of the 
first edition: “An excellent study. A lucid survey of cases of imposition of sanction. . . is followed by a 
judicious and thorough analysis of the factors bearing upon the effectiveness of sanctions. . . . This 
book deserves to be widely read.” —International Affairs. For this new edition the author takes into ac- 
count cases of economic sanctions since the first edition was published ten years ago, including the 
changes in the situation in Southern Africa and the Arab oil embargo of 1973. 

July 1980 160 pp. $22.00 


Dissension in the House of Commons 1974-1979 


PHILIP NORTON, Lecturer in Politics, University of Hull. This is a study of all incidents of intra-party 
dissent in the division lobbies of the last two parliaments, those of March-October 1974, and October 
1974-March 1979. The author gives details of all the issues which gave rise to dissent, and identifies all 
the dissenters. He adds an analytical chapter drawing general conclusions which will be of great value 
to political analysts. 

1980 560 pp. $79.00 


Principles of Public International Law 
Third Edition 


IAN BROWNLIE, Professor of International Law, University of London. “An excellent and useful 
book. The coverage of Brownlie’s text is probably the most comprehensive brief treatment of the main 
topics in international law.””—Richard Falk, Department of Politics, Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs, Princeton University. This thoroughly revised new edition reflects recent 
developments in various areas of the law, including the law of the sea, state immunity, and the status 
of foreign investments. The second edition was awarded the Certificate of Merit of the American Soci- 
ety of International Law. 

1980 772 pp. cloth $46.00 paper $27.50 


United Nations Peacekeeping 1946-1967 


Documents and Commentary, Volume 3: Africa 

ROSALYN HIGGINS, Professor of International Law, University of Kent at Canterbury. This is the 
third offour volumes of documents and commentary on United Nations peacekeeping operations, in 
which all UN forces and military observer groups are studied. Volume 3 is devoted entirely to the UN 
operation in the Congo. Volumes 1 and 2 of the series on UN peacekeeping received the Certificate of 
Merit of the American Society of International Law. 

1980 400 pp.; 2 maps $87.00 


Prices and publications dates are subject to change. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ua) 200 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016 














- Johns Hopkins 


Strategic Thought in the Nuclear Age 
edited by Laurence Martin 
What nation will be next to join the nuclear “club” — and when? Can the 
arms race be kept in check? In this book, Laurence Martin has assem- 
bled an international group of experts to assess developments in mili- 
tary strategy in the nuclear age. The book's perspective encompasses 
such issues as problems in intelligence gathering, roadblocks to dis- 
armament, and the strategy of limited war. The issues the authors take 
on are tough: their insights arè provocative. $18.50 





Russia and World Order 
Strategic Choices and the Laws of Power in History 
George Liska 
Looking at Western Europe after deGaulle and at America after Vietnam. 
Czech-born George Liska argues here for the inclusion of Russia— 
even a Sovietized Russia—in an enlarged West. A longtime analyst of 
international relations, Liska argues that the West is presently threat- 
ened more by inner decay than by external dangers and more by eco- 
nomic aggression from the so-called South than by the military might 
of the East. $14.50 





The Army Gets an Air Force 
Tactics of Insurgent Bureaucratic Politics 
Frederic A. Bergerson 

In the early 1970s, the United States Army possessed the third-largest 
air force in the world, ranked behind only the United States Air Force 
itself and that of the Soviet Union. How a land army came to acquire its 
own air corps is the subject of Frederic Bergerson’s The Army Gets an 
Air Force. It is a fascinating, highly informed study that illuminates 
such issues as the workings of the military establishment, the role of 
politics in the process of technological innovation. the effects of inter- 
service rivalry among the American armed forces, and the role of Army 
aviation in the length and conduct of the Vietnam War. $14.00 


The Johns Hopkins University Press 
Baltimore. Maryland 21218 











Johns Hopkins 


New in paperback 


Political Money 


A Strategy for Campaign Financing in America 
David W. Adamany and George E. Agree 
Good reading for an election year, Political Money examines spending 
patterns of recent political campaigns—how much money is spent on 
elections, who fills the coffers, limitations on spending and loopholes 
to get around them—and proposes a new, more comprehensive system 
of public financing for election campaigns. “The most innovative and 
useful book written in this emerging and exciting area of scholarship.” 
—dJournal of Politics $5.95 paperback; $16.00 hardcover 


New from Resources for the Future 


A Policy Approach to Political Representation 
Lessons from the Four Corners States _ 

Helen M. Ingram, John R. McCain, and Nancy K. Laney 
What do voters know—or care—about issues that affect them? How well 
do elected officials respond to their constituents’ concerns? This book 
examines such questions, using the environmental problems affecting 
residents of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah as a case study. 

$22.00 


Collective Decision Making 
Applications from Public Choice Theory 
edited by Clifford S. Russell 

To show how the principles of public choice theory can be adapted to 
studies of real-world problems and situations, this volume offers ex- 
amples of the theory applied to such issues as how people vote in refer- 
enda, why they join public interest groups, and how public goods may 
be chosen in marketlike settings. $24.00 


The Johns Hopkins University Press 


Baltimore. Maryland 21218 











CAMBRIDGE 


Who Should Know What? 
Social Science, Privacy and Ethics 

J. A. Barnes 

Barnes looks at changes in the conduct of social research since the early nineteenth century, 
discussing the ethical and political obligations of social scientists in collecting data and 
publishing their findings. His incisive study reveals the precariousness of the survival of a truly 
democratic social science. Hardcover $17.50 Paper $4.95 


The African Condition 
A Political Diagnosis 
Ali A. Mazrui 
In his exploration of six fundamental paradoxes of Africa today, Mazrui considers the 
simultaneous movements toward and away from westernization, Africa’s political fragmenta- 
tion, the contrast between Africa’s rich resources and poor economic performance, and the 
suffering endured by the African peoples in their subjection to slavery and racism. His 
conclusion assesses the political leverage to be achieved by Africa’s entry into the politics of 
nuclear proliferation. 
“Mazrui’s candid observations and recommendations will shock, astonish and enrage many 
Westerners, but they are shrewd, clever and sensible.” —Publishers Weekly 

Hardcover $17.50 Paper $5.95 






Comrades and Christians 

Religion and Political Struggle in Communist Italy 

David I. Kertzer , 
Drawing from his own participant-observation research conducted in a working-class quarter 
of Bologna, Kertzer effectively blends case studies, individual portraits, and sociopolitical 
analysis in his examination of the ways in which the people actually experience their divided 
loyalties, torn between a tradition of anticlericalism and a Church that decries Communism as 
incompatible with Catholicism. Hardcover $24.95 Paper $6.95 


Measurement in the Social Sciences 

The Link Between Theory and Data 

Richard A. Zeller and Edward G. Carmines 

In this theoretical and methodological introduction to the measurement techniques used in 
social science research, Zeller and Carmines thoroughly explain the assumptions, limitations, 
and interpretations of these techniques as they discuss the ways in which measurement 


principles can be effectively applied in research. Hardcover $26.95 Paper $7.95 
Rational Action 

Studies in the Philosophy of the Social Sciences 

Ross Harrison, Editor $19.95 


The End of the Post-War Era 
Documents on Great Power Relations, 1968-1975 
James Mayall and Cornelia Navari, Editors 
-International Studies forthcoming 


The Subsidized Muse 

Public Support for the Arts in the United States 

Dick Netzer 

A Twentieth Century Fund Study Now in Paperback $7.95 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Publishers, Inc. 


DO PARTIES MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 
RICHARD ROSE, University of Strathclyde 

A brilliant analysis of the past twenty years of public policy in Great Brit- 
ain which tests adversary and consensus models of party government. It 
contains an innovative study of the effect that parties have upon the 
management of the economy and is appropriate for courses in British 
politics as well as comparative political parties. 

0-934540-08-x $8.95 paper . 


MANAGING FISCAL STRESS 

THE CRISIS IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 

EDITED BY CHARLES H. LEVINE, University of Maryland 
Provides in-depth analyses of the causes and consequences of financial 
stress, and offers solutions for managers charged with the responsibility 
for maintaining fiscal solvency and adequate and equitable services. 
0-934540-02-1 $9.95 paper 


ESSAYS IN PUBLIC FINANCE AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


STATE AND LOCAL PERSPECTIVES 
EDITED BY JOHN E. PETERSEN AND CATHERINE L. SPAIN 
Presents a reassessment of the appropriate and feasible roles of state and 





‘n local governments as providers of services, as well as reevaluation of al- 





ternative methods of financing those services. 
0-934540-03-9 $8.95 paper 


WITHER THE STATE? 

POLITICS AND PUBLIC ENTERPRISE IN THREE COUNTRIES 
IRA SHARKANSKY 

A fascinating study of the saith of governmental institutions on the 
margins of the state in Australia, Israel, and the United States that is most 
appropriate for use in comparative courses in public policy and adminis- 


~ tration. 


0-934540-00-4 $7.95 paper 0-934540-01-2 $9.95 cloth 


For further information, contact: Edward Artinian, publisher, 
CHATHAM HOUSE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Box One, Chatham, New Jersey 07928 TELEPHONE (201) 635-2059 














The Journal of 


Applied Behavioral 
Science 


Bureaucracy in the Eighties 


Volume 16, Number 3 of THE JOURNAL OF 
APPLIED BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE is comprised 
of original articles that examine the 
emerging characteristics and policies of 
large organizations that promise to shape 
the 1980s. Some contributors examine 
power and authority in organizations in 
an international context. Articles on 
multinational corporations, bureaucracy 
in Britain, Africa, Sweden, and the U.S. 
identify major forces that confront and 
shape organizations. Other contributors 
examine the impact upon persons and 
Toles of power and authority within 
organizations. Quality of work life, the 
bureaucratic personality, the changing 
nature of supervision, prospects for OD, 
wage and grading policies, and employee 
participation are all examined. The 
articles will benefit readers with applied 
and with theoretical concerns. The 
Special Issue editors are William Boyd 


Littrell, Chair, Department of Sociology, 
The University of Nebraska and Gideon 
Sjoberg, a professor in the Department of 
Sociology, The University of Texas at 
Austin. 


CONTENTS 


Part I. Bureaucracy and Power in 
International Perspective—R. Kelly 
Hancock; Sandra L. Albrecht; Gwyn 
Harries-Jenkins; Peter Blunt; Sara 
McLanahan 


Part II. Bureaucracy, Authority, and the 
Person—Barry Stein and Rosabeth 
Moss Kanter; Norma M. Williams, 
Gideon Sjoberg, and Andrée F. Sjoberg; 
Paul M. Roman; W. Warner Burke; 
Elliott Jaques 

Publication date: August 1980 

Single copies available prepaid: $6.50 

Order from: NTL Institute 
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WALTER LAQUEUR 


- EDWARD N. LUTTWAK 


BEN J. WATTENBERG 
RICHARD J. WHALEN 


B. BRUCE-BRIGGS 


~ 


The Decline of the West? 


The Political Psychology 
of Appeasement 
Finlandization and Other Unpopular Essays 


Laqueur’s papers cover the areas with which he has become 
strongly identified in recent years: American foreign policy, 
European affairs, political futures, terrorism, the Middle East 
conflict, and finally, Judaica. To each of these areas he brings a 
deep and compassionate sensibility, the knowledge of the 
professional historian and the sharp eye of a leading reporter. 
Not only is Laqueur a global thinker, but he underwrites his 
thought with global travel and intimate knowledge of leaders 
of world powers, large and small. It is this combination that 
makes his work especially attractive and appealing toa general 
audience. 


283 pp. January 1980 
ISBN:0-87855-336-3 (cloth) $16.95 


Strategy & Politics 
Collected Essays 


Luttwak has a special psychological sensibility that is rare in 
writers on international affairs. Hence, whether he is writing 
on European insecurity and American policy, or Mediterra- 
nean politics, or the strategy of nonaction, he leaves no doubt 
that to understand fully and faithfully contemporary efforts is 
not simply an act in rationalistic realpolitik, but no less than 
the larger decision making of leaders and masses alike. 


340 pp. Spring 1980 
ISBN:0-87855-346-0 (cloth) $16.95 


The Wealth Weapon 


U.S. Foreign Policy and 
Multinational Corporations 


As veteran political analysts and social critics, the authors 
take a fresh, provecative and informative look at a phenom- 
enon too often left to dry-as-dust economists: the role in the 
world of giant global corporations whose resources often 
dwarf those of nation-states. As they declare, the authors set 
out to write the first truly readable (and even enjoyable) book 
about multinational corporations—and they have succeeded 
amid a world crisis when their timely message anticipates 
tomorrow’s headlines. 


ca. 350 pp. Spring 1980 
ISBN:0-87855-820-9 (paper) $6.95 
ISBN:0-87855-340-1 (cloth) - $16.95 


The New Class? 


The principal virtue of this collection is that it both conve- 
niently presents and convincingly refutes the myths about the 
new class that neoconservatives have themselves fostered. 
David Vogel, The Nation 


Bruce-Briggs has done a very competent job of bringing to- 
gether a diversity of interpretations, as well as some funda- 
mental questions about the “new class” concept... 
Worldview 


225 pp. January 1979 
ISBN:0-87855-306-1 (cloth) $16.95 


Order from your bookstore or prepaid from 


transaction books 


Rutgers-The State University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 





CHARTING THE COURSE 
OF AMERICA 


Now available for the first time in book form are these 
exceptional records of recent trends in American social, 
political and economic attitudes. Indispensable reference 
volumes for anyone interested in understanding the con- 
temporary American scene, they're particularly valuable 
for political commentators and journalists. Both books 
include hundreds of graphs and tables culled from the 
archives of the renowned Survey Research Center at the 


University of Michigan. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


AMERICAN SOCIAL ATTITUDES DATA 
SOURCEBOOK, 1947-1978 

Philip E. Converse, Jean D. Dotson, 
Wendy J. Hoag, and William H. 
McGee, HI 

This compendium shows provocative 
patterns of constancy and change in 
the social and economic perspectives 
of the adult population. 

$25.00 392 pp. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL ELECTION STUDIES 
DATA SOURCEBOOK, 1952-1978 

Warren E. Miller, Arthur H. Miller, 
and Edward J. Schneider 

Here is the most basic information 
about the electorate’s loyalties, polit- 
ical opinions, and participation in 
elections and campaigns. 

$25.00 456 pp. 























Community Power and 
Political Theory 


A Further Look at Problems of 
Evidence and Inference 


Second, enlarged edition 
Nelson W. Polsby 


“A classic study has been made even greater. 
I know of no other single work that embodies 
the theoretical, the empirical and the method- 
ological in as creative a fashion in the social 
sciences as does this second edition of 
Community Power and Political Theory. ít is 
Polsby at his best.”——Robert Nisbet 
Cloth $22.50 Paper $5.95 


The Political Influence 
of the Military 


A Comparative Reader 


edited by Amos Perlmutter and 
Valerie Plave Bennett 


Designed as a companion volume to 
Perlmutter’s The Military and Politics in 
Modern Times, this book offers important 
historical and contemporary examples of the 
themes presented in that pathbreaking book. 
Indispensable for the study of civil-military 
relations and military sociology, the reader 
will also add a significant new dimension to 
courses in comparative politics, political 
development and modernization, and area 
studies. Cloth $35.00 Paper $10.95 


Oil, War, and 


American Security 
The Search for a National Policy on 
Foreign Oil, 1941-1947 


Michael B. Stoff 


This is the first full-length analysis of how 

. American policy toward mid-Eastern oil 
began during World War II. Stoff describes 
the rather haphazard way in which the United 
States became involved in Arabian oil, and his 
story will surely interest historians of the 
Roosevelt era and national policy, as well as 
anyone concerned with the origins of the 
current dilemma over importing oil. $15.00 


Race and State in 
Capitalist Development 


Comparative Perspectives 
Stanley B. Greenberg 


Greenberg shows in this book that, contrary 
to both Weberian and Marxist social theory, 
capitalist development in racial societies does 
not eliminate racial and ethnic conflict. With 
data from four separate settings (South 
Africa, Alabama, Israel, and Northern 
Ireland), he shows that it initially intensifies 
racial disabilities and promotes the growth of 
a state racial apparatus. Only widespread 
political disorder and external threats to the 
state’s autonomy have brought movement 
away from racial differentiation. 

Cloth $40.00 Paper $11.50 


Reshaping the German 


. Right 


Radical Nationalism and Political Change 
after Bismarck 


Geoff Eley 


This book explores in detail the changing 
nature of right-wing politics in Germany in 
the crucial years between Bismarck and the 
rise of Hitler. In particular, it focuses on the 
conditions under which a specific right-wing 
ideology—radical nationalism, with its 
powerful populist inflection—was generated 
and how new nationalist pressure groups 
came to display many of the radical, aggres- 
sive, and anti-Semitic tendencies that would 
later become the hallmarks of National 
Socialism. $30.00 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London 





New 
from 


Columbia 


Dependency Approaches to 
International Political Economy 


A Cross-National Study 


VINCENT A. MAHLER. Dependency theory has recently attracted consid- 
erable attention as an important, if highly controversial, perspective on prob- 
lems of underdevelopment in the Third World. Vincent A. Mahler’s study 
examines the dependency theorists’ most important hypotheses in light of data 
derived from a cross-national study of 70 less-developed countries. 


232 pages, $17.50 


Foundations of Political Analysis 
An Introduction to the Theory of Collective Choice 


ROBERT ABRAMS. This concise and detailed treatment of collective choice 
theory offers the first practical explanation of the subject to political scientists 
who are not specialists in the area but who need to apply the theory in their 
empirical and theoretical work. The introduction covers constitutions, Arrow’s 
Impossibility Theorem, the voter’s paradox, the theory of logrolling and vote 
trading, spatial models of politics, game theory, coalition theory, and the theory 
of collective goods. 378 pages, $16.50 


The Political Economy of Regulation 

Creating, Designing, and Removing Regulatory Forms 

BARRY M. MITNICK. Drawing from the fields of economics, political 
science, and law, the author has developed a new approach to the problem of 
assessing the effectiveness of government regulation of business. Providing both 
a conceptual analysis of regulation and an integration sf material not previously 
available in one source, the volume isa significant contribution to the literature 
on policy process, organization theory, and public choice. 494 pages, $20.00 


The Endangered Sector 


WALDEMAR A. NIELSEN. Here is an account of the frightening crisis 
which is quietly paralyzing America’s entire non-profit sector. “Nielsen writes 
with brilliant clarity about a unique and little-understood aspect of American 
life. Even those who regard themselves as informed Americans are ill-informed 
on the subject of this book. If the endangered sector vanishes, American life will 
have suffered an irreparable loss. Read the book!”—John Gardner 

288 pages, illus., $14.95 


To order send check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below, including $1.30 per 
order for postage and handling. 


+ | COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


GE? | Address for orders: ; 
136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 











Books for the Political Scientist ... 
from LexingtonBooks 


Urban Politics and Decentralization 
The Case of General Revenue Sharing 
David A. Caputo, Purdue University, 
and Richard L. Cole, 

The George Washington University 
208 pp. ISBN 0-669-93039-3 
Available in paper: 

ISBN 0-669-90307-9 


$15.50 
$6.95 


Revenue Sharing 

Methodological Approaches and Problems 
edited by David A. Caputo, 

Purdue University, and Richard L. Cole, 
The George Washington University 


208 pp. ISBN 0-669-00238-0 $19.95 


World Modeling 

The Mesarovic-Pestel World Model in the 
Context of Its Contemporaries 

Barry B. Hughes, 

Case Western Reserve University 


240 pp. ISBN 0-669-03401-0 $23.95 


The Determinants of Public Policy 
edited by Thomas R. Dye, 

Florida State University, 

and Virginia Gray, 

University of Minnesota 

A Policy Studies Organization Book 


240 pp. ISBN 0-669-02777-4 $23.95 


The International Economic Policy of 
the United States: Selected Papers of 
C. Fred Bergsten, 1977-1979 

C. Fred Bergsten, 

Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, 
United States Treasury Department 


416 pp. ISBN 0-669-03314-6 $28.95 


Political Benefits 

Empirical Studies of American Public Programs 
edited by Barry S. Rundquist, 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

288 pp. ISBN 0-669-02509-7 $26.95 


LexingtonBcoks 

D. C. Heath and Company 
125 Spring Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 
(617) 862-6650 
Call our toll-free number 
(800) 428-9292 


(212) 924-6460 


Regulated Industries and 

Public Enterprise 

European and United States Perspectives 
edited by Bridger M. Mitchell, 

The Rand Corporation and The 

international Institute of Management, and 
Paul R. Kleindorfer, The Wharton Schoo! and 
The International Institute of Management 
304 pp. ISBN 0-669-03474-6 $29.95 


Government, Regulation, and 

the Economy 

edited by Bernard H. Siegan, 

The University of San Diego School of Law 
160 pp. ISBN 0-669-02664-6 $17.95 


International Energy Policy 

edited by Robert M. Lawrence, 

Colorado State University, and 

Martin O. Heisler, University of Maryland 
A Policy Studies Organization Book 


240 pp. ISBN 0-669-02929-7 $23.95 


The Food Lobbyists 

Behind the Scenes of Food and Agri-Politics 
Harold D. Guither, University of Illinois 
Foreword by Congressman Paul Findley 
Now Available ISBN 0-669-03539-4 


Private Management and Public Policy 
Reciprocal Impacts . 

edited by Lewis Benton, Hofstra University 
Foreword by Harold Lazarus f 

Now Available ISBN 0-669-03060-5 


Destruction of Nuclear Energy 
Facilities in War 

Bennett Ramberg, University of California 
August 1980 ISBN 0-669-03767-2 


The Policy-Studies Handbook 
Stuart S. Nagel, University of Illinois 
August 1980 ISBN 0-669-03777-x 


Please write for our 1980 catalog. 
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Arabs in the Jewish State . 


Israel's Control of a National Minority 


by Ian Lustick 


LATIN 
AMERICA 


IN 
CARICATURE / 





Arabs in the Jewish State 


ISRAEL'S CONTROL OF A NATIONAL MINORITY 

By lan Lustick ` 

In one of the first systematic inquiries into the situation of 
the Arab population in Israel, lan Lustick addresses-one 
central question: how to.explain the strikingly low level of 
political activity in the Arab sector. He presents an 
exhaustive analysis of Israeli control over the Arab 
minority, examining social, economic, psychological, in- 
Stitutional, and cultural factors. 

Modern Middle East Series, No. 6 

399 pages; $19.95, cloth; $10.95, paper 


Lebanon in Strife 


` STUDENT PRELUDES TO THE CIVIL WAR 


By Halim Barakat 

The author provides a view of Lebanese political life from 
the standpoint of its central force for change, the 
students. 

“Lebanon in Strife is rich in primary data, perceptive in- 
terprétation, and theoretical and methodological 
discussion.” —Middle East Journal 
Modern Middle East Series, No. 2 

1977, 256 pages, $12.95 


Latin America in Caricature 

By John J. Johnson 

Latin America in Caricature documents more than a hun- 
dred years of hemispheric relations in the most graphic 
fashion possible. John J. Johnson has assembled a visual 
record of U.S. attitudes toward its “Good Neighbors” to 
the south through political cartoons collected from leading 
U.S. periodicals from the 1860s to the present. 

340 pages, 131 cartoons, $19.95 


Brazil and the Quiet Intervention, 1964 

By Phyllis R. Parker 

Relying principally on documents from the Johnson and 
Kennedy libraries—many declassified during the course 
of research for this study—Phyllis Parker shows that the 
United States had an invisible but pervasive part in the 
Brazilian coup of 1964. 

“,,. this is diplomatic history at its best—thorough, 
relatively dispassionate, lucid.” —Choice 
1979, 161 pages, $9.95 
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Judicial Review and the 
National Political Process 


A Functional Reconsideration of the 

Role of the Supreme Court 
Jesse H. Choper 

“This is a work of great originality and staggering 
scholarship. No other work has so intensively analyzed 
the problem or come up with such a startling set of J p ER 
‘proposals’ ’’—C. Herman Pritchett ee N : ; 2 z ALANS 
Cloth 512 pages $28.50 =S ee td bed) Bet Bal be E 
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Case Selection in the Tifa! fey Ea e 1 | Fey hse | 
United States Supreme Court || === = | 
Doris Marie Provine = aS z 

For decades the Supreme Court has received far more 
requests for review than it can possibly grant; it now 
rejects 90% of the petitions which fulfill jurisdictional 
requirements. In the first objective study of case selec- 
tion, Doris Marie Provine describes this secretive proce- 
dure by analyzing the docket books of Justice Harold H. 
Burton who served on the bench from 1945 to 1957. 
‘Cloth 224pages $18.00 


The War Ledger 


A. F. K. Organski and Jacek Kugler 

Through rigorous empirical analysis, Organski and 
Kugler prove that the power-transition theory, hinging 
on economic, social, and political growth, is more 
accurate than such well-known theories as the balance 
of power and collective security systems. 

Cloth 304 pages $25.00 














The Third Century 


America as a Post-Industrial Society 

Seymour Martin Lipset 

An outgrowth of a lecture series sponsored by the 
Hoover Institution in 1977, this collection of essays per- 
ceptively surveys American society as it moves toward 
the twenty-first century. 

Paper $7.95 est 
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The University of Chicago Press = Chicago 60637 








THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE 1980s i Peter Duignan 


Alvin Rabushka 
912 pages $20.00 cloth editors 





THE ENCLOSURE OF 
OCEAN RESOURCES 
Economics and the Law of the Sea 


408 pages $16.95 cloth Ross D. Eckert 


"GOVERNMENT VERSUS 
TRADE UNIONISM IN 
BRITISH POLITICS SINCE 1968 


185 pages $12.95 cloth Gerald F. Dorfman 


DECISION ON PALESTINE 
How the U.S. Came to 
Recognize Israel 


262 pages $14.95 cioth Evan M. Wilson 


HOOVER INSTITUTION PRESS 


Dept. 8007 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 


(WHEN ORDERING, PLEASE INCLUDE $1.50 POSTAGE, 
CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS ADD 6-6%2% TAX.) 











' Threat, Reality, Response 








HOOVER 


TERRORISM 


Robert H. Kupperman 
480 pages $14.95 cloth Darrell M. Trent 


PRESENT DANGER 
Towards a Foreign Policy 


170 pages $12.00 cloth Robert Conquest 


THE CLOUDED LENS 
Persian Gulf Security and 
U.S. Policy 


162 pages $6.95 paper James H. Noyes 


LEBANON: 
The Fragmented Nation 


304 pages . $16.95 cloth David C. Gordon 


YEARBOOK ON INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNIST AFFAIRS: 1980 


Richard F. Staar 
520 pages $35.00 cloth editor 


HOOVER INSTITUTION pine 


Dept. 8007 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 


(WHEN ORDERING, PLEASE INCLUDE Ete 50 POSTAGE. 
CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS ADD 6-6%2% TAX.) 











MAKING DECISIONS 


A Multidisciplinary Introduction 


Percy H. Hill, S.M., Engineering Design, Tufts University 
Hugo A. Bedau, Ph.D., Philosophy, Tufts University 
Richard A. Chechile, Ph.D., Psychology, Tufts University 
William J. Crochetiere, Ph.D., Engineering Design, Tufts University 
Barbara L. Kellerman, Ph.D., Political Science, Tufts University 
Daniel Ounjian, Ph.D., Economics, Tufts University 
Stephen G. Pauker, M.D., Medicine, Tufts University 
Susan P. Pauker, M.D., Pediatrics, Harvard University 
Jeffrey Z. Rubin, Ph.D., Psychology, Tufts University 
Foreword by Jean Mayer, President, Tufts University 


The skill required to make rational 
decisions is considered to be one of the 
hallmarks of an educated person. Along 
with mathematics, English, and history 
it is at the heart of a liberal education, 
and is as essential to people in a free 
society as the ability to read and write. 
This book is an outgrowth of a-team- 
teaching effort of three years and 
addresses the process of making better 
decisions by drawing on methods and 
techniques that have been developed in 
several disciplines. 


From the Preface 


“Students in the sciences, social 
sciences, and engineering are often 
trained to the point of making a 
decision and are then left to their own 
devices. The process of good decision 
making as such is not taught. Yet, 
fnevitebly, the student is a decision 
maker—as a member of a family, as a 
citizen, in his profession, and on the job. 
Quality of life is affected in multiple 
ways by an ability to make timely, 
efficient,and reasonable decisions. ... 
The volume is intended to teach skill 
in decision making to an inter- 
disciplinary audience with 
no prior background 
in the discipline.” 













Contents 


Introduction. The Case of Dear Aunt 
Sarah. The Decision-Making Process. 
Ethical Decision Making. Individual 
and Social Decision-Making Processes. 
Decision Making in Politics. Utility and 
Decision Making: Individual and Group 
Choice. Decision Matrix. Decision 
Making Under Conditions of 
Uncertainty. Decision Making in the 
Practice of Medicine. Linear 
Programming. Mathematical Models 
and Forecasting. Appendix—Case 
Studies. Index. 

1979, 262 pp. illus. Paper 03103 $14.50 


yo 


Prices quoted in U.S. dollars. Outside U.S.A. prices may vary somewhat from 
those listed, reflecting distribution costs and currency fluctuations. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, inc. 


Advanced Book Program 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867, U.S.A. 


P.O. Box 363, Crow’s Nest N.S.W. 2065, Australia 

West End House, 11 Hills Place, London WIR 2LR, U.K. 
De Lalressest 90, Amsterdam 1071, The Netherlands 

36 Prince Andrew PL, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 2T8, Canada 
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NOW IN PAPERBACK 


POLITICS AND MARKETS 
The World’s Political-Economic Systems 
Charles E. Lindblom 


Winner of the 1978 Woodrow Wilson Foundation Book Award 
given by the American Political Science Association. 


“A great book, certain to be one of the most influential written by a political scientist in 
the last quarter century.” — Everett C. Ladd, Hoover Institution 

“Genuinely original ... It clarifies and advances beyond the categories of political and 
economic discourse that we have inherited from the 18th and 19th centuries.” 

— Michael Mandelbaum, Political Science Quarterly Cloth, $15.00 Paper, $5.95 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 

Richard M. Pious 

“A textbook of outstanding merit ... It discusses the origin and constitutional position 
of the office and then treats each of its aspects — the president as politician, 
communicator, administrator, policy maker, chief legislator, commander in chief, and 
so on — thoroughly, with balance and discrimination, and realistically.” 

— Political Science Quarterly Cloth, $16.00 Paper, $6.95 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO 

Translated, with Notes and an Interpretive Essay by Allan Bloom 

“The best available English translation of the Republic ... compels intelligent readers to 

come to grips with what Plato actually wrote.” — American Political Science Review 
Cloth, $15.00 Paper, $5.75 


BASIC BOOKS INC 10 East 53rd Street, New York 10022 
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ASOT EES After all the President’s men 
have told their tales, one true 
hero and one full, authoritative 
account emerges. 


From the first indictments against the break-in bur- 
glars, to the day when he sentenced Nixon's aides, 
Judge Sirica was the axis around which Watergate 
revolved. His view from the bench of the legal and 
personal battles that preserved the rule of law in this 
country will be read as long as Watergate is studied. 


“Sirica’s straightforward account, which really 
does clarify the entire investigation, conveys his 
personal view of the incredible happenings and cast 

of characters...A commendable, highly readable 
work enhanced by the author’s unique judicial van- 
tage." —Library Journal. “This emphatically be- 
longsinthe‘complete Watergate library,’ andingen- 
eral most college libraries need to acquire it.” 

—Choice 








Princeton Presents... 


The Making of 
a Stormtrooper 
PETER H. MERKL 


Singling out the most actively militant 
wing of the Nazi movement, Peter 
Merkl tries to understand the historical, 
sociological, and personal factors that 
motivated their attitudes and behavior. 
The principal resource for his inquiry is 
Theodore Abel's collection of 581 
autobiographical statements of early 
Nazis. What emerges in this 
fascinating study is an integrated picture of the motives of the 
stormtroopers and the circumstances under which they fostered the 
transition from a fringe movement to a mass movement and hence to the 
success of Adolf Hitler in taking over the country. Illus. $16.50 

































The Rulers of 
Belgian Africa, 1884-1914 
LEWIS H. GANN and 

PETER J. DUIGNAN 

In this comprehensive picture of 
Belgian colonialism in the Congo, 
Gann and Duignan trace the formation 
of the colonial state that became 
Zaire, considering it in the light 

of colonial experience in other 
African territories. Written under the 


auspices of the Hoover Institution, 
Stanford University. $17.50 
















Italian Fascism and 


A A. JAMES GREGOR 

as an idiosyncratic episode of 
European history, Gregor contends 
that it has much in common with an 
inclusive class of developmental rev- 
? olutionary regimes. To support this 
claim, he cites Fascism’s intellectual 





i development out of pre-World War I 
Marxism and revolutionary syndicalism, 


and the institutions, ideology, and 


practice manifested during Mussolini’s 


Aa rule. Cloth, $27.50. 
y Limited Paperback Edition, $9.75 


Political Participation 


in the USSR 

THEODORE H. FRIEDGUT 
Drawing on theoretical constructs 
developed in the field of comparative 
politics, Theodore Friedgut examines 
the largely ignored subject of citizen 
involvement at the local level 

in the USSR. Studying the electoral 
process, the local councils, and the 
neighborhood committees from 
1957 to the present, he analyzes the 
potential and the limits of mass 
political participation in the Soviet 
system. Studies of the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University. $18.50 
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Now in Paperback 


Lenin 
Genesis and Development 


of a Revolutionary 
ROLF H.W. THEEN 


$3.95 (Cloth, $13.50) 





Developmental Dictatorship 


.Rather than treating Italian Fascism 





The New Authoritarianism 
in Latin America 

EDITED BY DAVID COLLIER 

In light of the recent resurgence of 
authoritarian rule in Latin America, 
a group of leading economists, 
political scientists, and sociologists 
were brought together to assess the 
adequacy of the traditional 
“bureaucratic-authoritarian model” 
and suggest directions for its reform- 
ulation. This volume, the product 
of their discussions over a period 
of three years, represents an import- 
ant advance in the critique and 
refinement of ideas about political, 
development. Sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council. 


Cloth, $25.00. Paper, $5.95 


Labor and Communism 
The Conflict that Shaped 
American Unions 

BERT COCHRAN 

Written under the auspices of the 
Research Institute on International : 
Change, Columbia University. 

$6.95 (Cloth, $25.00) 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 





The POLITICS OF JUSTICE © 


Lower Federal Judicial Selection 
and the Second Party System, 1829-61 
By Kermit L. Hall 


In this examination of the impact of the party system on the political culture of 
an era, Hall tests the assumption that party involvement in the patronage 
process effectively ensured the replacement of traditional elites (appointees 
selected on the basis of kinship or friendship) by functional elites (appointees 
chosen because of training and experience). 

Rejecting traditional scholarly boundaries, he brings the methods of political 
science and political history to bear on his subject, then explores its ramifica- 
tions for constitutional and legal history in careful detail. xviii, 268 E 

19.50 








University of Nebraska Press 
901 North 17th Street Lincoln 68588 


FULL AND FAST REFERENCE 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE ? 
TRULY INTERNATIONAL COVERAGE ? 
IPSA TRIES HARD ! 


Do you have easy access to the hundreds of journals which 

> publish articles in political science, public administration and inter- 

national reiations all over the world? At a time when many libraries 

must take a close look at their budgets, can you and your students 

dispense with the ever fuller and faster services provided by 

INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS? Can you afford 
to take a narrow or parochial view of the discipline? 

A non-commercial journal published bimonthly by the International 
Political Science Association itself, the Abstracts provides summaries 
of articles in both specialized and non-specialized journals, including 
major yearbooks. Articles in English are abstracted in English, 
articles in other languages (approximately 30%) are abstracted in 
French, with all titles translated into English. From 1,450 abstracts 
in 1968 the progress has been to 5,105 abstracts in 1979. Each issue 
carries a detailed subject index and a list of the 600 periodicals 
examined; the final issue of each annual volume contains a cumulative 
subject index and an author index. Back volumes are again available 
(from vol. 1, 1951). 

Your own Library should have a full set of the Abstracts. The 
institutional subscription for 1980 costs French Francs 500 (approxi- 
mately $ 122, £ st. 53). Individuals may subscribe at a reduced rate 
of F.F. 150 (approximately $ 36, £ st. 16). Specimen on request. 

INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 
27, RUE SAINT-GUILLAUME, 75007 PARIS, FRANCE 
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The MIT Press 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02142 





Public Policy 


a reading list of new and recent 


books from MIT 


Regulatory 
Bureaucracy: 

The Federal Trade Com- 
mission and Antitrust 
Policy 

by Robert A. Katzmann 
$17.50 


The Collapse of 


- Welfare Reform: 


Political Institutions, 
Policy, and the Poor in 
Canada and the United 
States 

by Christopher Leman 
$19.95 


The State and Human 
Services: 
Organizational Change in 
a Political Context 

by Laurence E. Lynn, Jr. 
$15.00 


Workers’ Compensa- 
tion and Work-Related 
illnesses and 
Diseases 

by Peter S. Barth 

with H. Allen Hunt 

$27.50 


Regulating Safety: 

An Economic and Political 
Analysis of Occupational 
Safety and Health Policy 
by John Mendeloff 
$15.00 





Reforming Special 
Education: 

Policy Impiementation 
from State Level to Street 
Level 

by Richard A. Weatherley 
$14.95 


American Politics and 
Public Policy 

edited by Walter Dean 
Burnham and Martha 
Wagner Weinberg 
$17.50 


The Prospective City: 
Economic, Population, 
Energy, and Environ- 
mental Developments 
Shaping Our Cities and 
Suburbs 

edited by Arthur P. 
Solomon 

$27.50 


The Urban 
Transportation 
System: 

Politics and Policy 
Innovation 

by Alan A. Altshuler 
with James P. Womack 
and John R. Pucher 
$29.95 


Deepsea Mining 
edited by Judith T. Kildow 
$17.50 





The Presidential Election of 1916 


By S. D. LOVELL. This is the first historical account of one of 
the closest presidential elections on record- the 1916 race in 
which incumbent Woodrow Wilson defeated Republican 
Charles Evans Hughés by 600,000 popular votes, but by a 
mere 23 electoral votes. S. D. Lovell analyzes the candidates, 
the times, and the issues during one of the most issue- 
oriented campaigns in history. $22.50 


The Students of Paris 


and the Revolution of 1848 


By JOHN G. GALLAHER. In the February revolution of 1848, 
French students and their allies from the Latin Quarter 
Stirred a peaceful crowd at the Madeleine into a turbulent 
mob marching on the Chamber of Deputies. Students con- 
structed, manned, and even commanded barricades 
throughout Paris while medical students cared for the 
wounded on both sides. John G. Gallaher is the first histo- 
rian to analyze the crucial role played by these students in 
the revolution that deposed Louis Philippe and created the 
Second Republic. $9.95 


Locke, Hobbes, and 
the Federalist Papers 


An Essay on the Genesis of 
the American Political Heritage 


By GEORGE MACE. The common theory among political 
scientists is that John Locke is the great ancestor of our 
Constitution and Declaration of Independence. In this new 
and enlightening investigation into our political roots, Mace 
argues that our real political sire was a man often hated and 
scornedas an antidemocratic monarchist- Thomas oon 

12.50 


1866: The Critical Year Revisited 


By PATRICK W. RIDDLEBERGER. Beginning with an account 
of presidential reconstruction under Lincoln and Johnson, 
Riddleberger’s clear narrative of national politics in 1866 and 
his synthesis and criticism of Beale’s work and the works of 
revisionist historians make this book a solid contribution to 
the increasingly sympathetic reappraisal of the presidency 
of Andrew Johnson. $18.95 





ing Middle East intimacy and journalistic objectivity, Dr. 
an origin, presents the most thorough account yet 
e rise and fall of the Shah, Five years in preparation, 

alistic evaluations that 





Contemporary Issues in the Middle East 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 
OF NORTH AFRICA 


Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia 
John P. Entelis 


There has long been a need for an up-to-date 
introductory historical overview of the three 
Maghrib countries. Entelis systematically 
discusses each country according toa common set 
of conceptual categories—political culture and 
ideology, political structures, political economy, 
and foreign policy. He also provides a general 
demographic profile of the area and assesses the 
differing modes and consequences of European 
colonial penetration. 
240 pages, tables, map, bibliography 

Paper $ 8.95 


Recently Published— 
HYDROPOLITICS OF THE NILE VALLEY 
John Waterbury 


“Readable, stimulating and should prove 
particularly valuable to Middle East specialists 
looking for an alternative approach to an old 
question.” —Middle East Economic Digest 
$20.00 


LEBANON IN CRISIS: 

Participants and Issues 

Edited by P. Edward Haley and Lewis W. Snider 

“A well-organized assemblage of essays 

conveying a picture of the conflict in current 

Lebanese politics.” —Orbis 

“Highly recommended.” —Library Journal 
Cloth $18.00 
Paper $ 7.95 


From your local bookseller or prepaid from: 





Disturbing, Completely Documented Study 
of the Invasion of Privacy in America 


ae TT eee 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
DEPT. 3 

1011 East Water Street 

Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 





sU 





POLITICS 





the private lives of virtually everyone. 


THE POLITICS OF PRIVACY is a fully documented status report on 
this “Big Brother” phenomenon of modern life and the impact it 
_Mmay have on our society. It is disturbing, frightening, . yet 


ME 1829/S2.50 


absolutely essential reading. 
Mentor 


BY JAMES RULE, DOUGLAS McADAM, 

LINDA STEARNS AND DAVID UGLOW . 
The right to privacy in America continues to diminish. The 
computers of banks, insurance companies, credit rating ser- 
vices, corporations and government agencies hold vital, data on 
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~The Past Before Us 


Contemporary Historical Writing in the United States 


Edited, with an Introduction, by MICHAEL KAMMEN. Foreword by JOHN 
HOPE FRANKLIN. This landmark volume of essays by twenty-one distin- 
guished historians assesses the current state of the historical profession in 
the United States, revealing the rich and seminal work produced by Ameri- 
can scholars during the past decade. The Past Before Us surveys all fields of 
historical scholarship ~ from African, Asian, Latin American, and Middle 
Eastern studies to labor, Black, and women’s history. Contributors: Allan G. 
Bogue, William J. Bouwsma, David Brody, Kathleen Neils Conzen, Philip D. 
Curtin, Robert Darnton, Carl N. Degler, George M. Fredrickson, Charles 
Gibson, John Whitney Hall, Hazel Whitman Hertzberg, Herbert T. Hoover, 
Nikki R. Keddie, J. Morgan Kousser, Peter Loewenberg, Charles S. Maier, 
William H. McNeill, Karl F. Morrison, Jay Saunders Redding, Peter N. 
Stearns. (Sponsored by the American Historical Association.) $19.95 


Collaborationism in France during 
the Second World War 


By BERTRAM M. GORDON. "Gor- 
don has solidly researched his sub- = 
ject, tapping German as well as a | 
multitude of French sources (in- | 
cluding personal interviews), has | 
organized his material in a very | 
readable fashion, and writes beauti- 
fully. This will be the definitive work 
on a subject that has only been 
treated in a cursory manner by his- 
torians to date.’—Robert Soucy, Pro- 
fessor of History, Oberlin College. 

$19.50 





Now in paperback: 


Harpers Ferry Armory 
and the New Technology 


The Challenge of Change 
By MERRITT ROE SMITH $7.95 


Feminism and Suffrage 

The Emergence of an Independent Women’s 

Movement in America, 1848-1869 

By ELLEN CAROL DuBOIS $4.95 

















Memoirs of Wan 1914-1915 | 


By MARC BLOCH. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion, by CAROLE FINK. In his Memoirs of War, 
1914-1915, now translated into English for the first 
time, noted historian Marc Bloch left a keen and 
affecting account of his combat experience in 
World War |. Bloch served as an infantry sergeant 
during the war and kept a journal in which he 
vividly recorded his day-to-day life at the front. 
Illustrated with thirty evocative photographs, 
Bloch’s reminiscences starkly call forth the daily 
la discomfort, dread, and impending death that 
R faced every soldier. $15.00 
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The Middle East in World Affairs 

Fourth Edition 

By GEORGE LENCZOWSKI. Eighteen years have passed since the publication 

of the third edition of this book, and the material that Lenczowski has added in ` 

this fourth edition could alone make a new book. This is the single most 

comprehensive work on political, social, and economic developments in the 

Middle East from 1914 to the brink of the 1980's. The author deals with the 

region as a whole and with the domestic and foreign affairs of seventeen 
states: Iran, Afghanistan, Turkey, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Jordan, Egypt, 
| Saudi Arabia, Yemen, South Yemen, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, Oman, and the 
United Arab Emirates. $14.95 paper; $29.50 cloth 





Tariff Reform in France,1860-1900 


The Politics of Economic Interest 


By MICHAEL STEPHEN SMITH. In this comprehensive account of the 
economic politics of the late nineteenth century in France, Michael Smith 
challenges the generally accepted notion of protectionist domination. He 
demonstrates that the result of tariff reform in the early Third Republicwasa 
system of compromises, not a return to the rigid protectionist policy of the 
years before 1860. He also analyzes the conflict between free traders and 
protectionists and explores the consequences and implications of the final 
accommodation of interests. $18.50 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


P.O. Box 250, Ithaca, New York 14850 
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Political 
Control 


of the Economy 
Edward R. Tufte 


“A remarkable study, one that is provocative and Edward R. Tufte 
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Candidates and Parties in Congressional Elections 
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RAYMOND E. WoOLFINGER 
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The 1978 CPS national election study, which includes many new questions about congressional 
candidates, is analyzed to discern what voters know about congressional candidates and why House 
incumbents are so successful at getting reelected by wide margins. Scholars have underestimated 
the level of public awareness of congressional candidates, primarily because of faulty measures. 
Voters are often able to recognize and evaluate individual candidates without being able to recall 
their names from memory. Incumbents are both better known and better liked than challengers, 
largely because they have the resources enabling them to communicate with their constituents 
frequently and directly. Yet the seriousness of the challenger is equally important for 
understanding the advantages of incumbency and why incumbency is less valuable in the Senate 
than in the House. Finally, public assessments of the president provide a national dynamic to 
congressional voting, but the effect is modest compared to the salience of the local choices. 


During the first generation of research on 
voting behavior, scant attention was paid to 
congressional elections. In the 1970s scholars 
interested in congressional elections quickly 
exhausted the analytic possibilities of data from 
the principal source of nationwide sample 
surveys, the biennial National Election Studies 
of the University of Michigan Center for Politi- 
cal Studies. Their research provided some in- 
teresting findings but also pointed to a need for 
more and better survey items to explain the 
gaps and contradictions in the existing state of 
scholarly understanding. 

The Michigan CPS study of the 1978 elec- 
tions included a number of new questions 
about public perceptions of congressional can- 
didates and incumbent members of Congress; 
for the first time scholars have data with which 
to find valid answers to some of the funda- 
mental questions about how members of Con- 
gress are elected. In this article we will exploit 
the new data source to provide answers to these 
questions: What do voters know about congres- 
sional candidates? How do voters decide be- 
tween candidates? Why are House incumbents 
so successful at getting reelected by wide 


margins? Why do Senate incumbents fare less ` 


well? How are elections won or lost? 





The data used in this paper were made available by 
the Inter-University Consortium for Political and 
Social Research and were originally collected by the 
Center for Political Studies of the University of 
Michigan. Neither the ICPSR nor the CPS has any 
responsibility for our analyses or interpretations. 


The 1978 National Election Study 


The unusually widespread scholarly interest 
in the 1978 congressional elections stems from 
the availability of a distinctly new data set 
rather than from any unusual features of the 
results. The outcome of the election can be 
briefly summarized. The Democratic party 
maintained the majority status in both houses 
that it has enjoyed without interruption for 
over two decades. The national net Republican 
gain in the House of Representatives of 2.8 
percent of the votes and 3.4 percent of the 
seats was modest by midterm election stan- 
dards, but not wholly unexpected, given several 
mitigating factors: the absence of presidential 
coattails in 1976 (Jimmy Carter ran behind 270 
of the 292 Democrats elected to the House in 
that year); Carter’s partial and temporary re- 
covery in the opinion polls following his Middle 
East Camp David summit meeting; and the 
electoral advantage of incumbency. Twenty- 
four House incumbents seeking reelection were 
defeated—5 in the primaries and 19 in the 
general election—leaving 94 percent successful. 
Incumbency was a less obvious advantage in the 
Senate, where 10 of the 25 senators seeking 
reelection were defeated—three in the primaries 
and seven in the general election.! 

The 1978 elections witnessed the continua- 
tion of three additional trends that have been 
present for several successive elections. First, 
turnout declined to a postwar low of 35.1 


ITwo of the three senators defeated in the pri- 
maries were short-term appointees filling vacant seats, 
as was one of the seven who lost their seats in the 


November election. F 
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percent. Second, David Mayhew’s (1974a) van- 
ishing marginals vanished even further. In 1978, 
76 percent of all House races contested by an 
incumbent were won by a margin of 60 percent 
or more. Third, the growing insulation of House 
incumbents from defeat has not led to stability 
in membership. To the contrary, 18 percent of 
the House were replaced following the 1978 
elections. When added to the shifts following 
the 1974 and 1976 elections, this means that 
half the members of the 96th Congress were 
not in office when Richard Nixon resigned 
from the presidency. This is equally true for the 
Senate, where 20 new members entered follow- 
ing the 1978 election and where 49 are in their 
first term. The answer to this seeming paradox 
is obvious: retirement has replaced defeat as the 
primary source of turnover and the number of 
retirements has been rising since 1972. Once 
again, 1978 was no exception to this pattern— 
49 representatives and 10 senators declined to 
seek reelection. Both figures are as high as any 
in modern times. 

The 1978 National Election Study is the 
first nationwide survey in 20 years to include 
more than the most basic questions concerning 
congressional elections. A substantial portion of 
the questionnaire was devoted to congressional 
matters. At. the same time, the primary sam- 
pling units were changed from counties to 
congressional districts, which produced a more 
even distribution of respondents across districts 
than was the case for the Miller-Stokes 1958 
study (Stokes and Miller, 1962). The addition 
of a substantial body of contextual data per- 
mits analysis with the district as well as the 
individual as the unit of analysis. 

A better sense of the opportunities as well as 
the limitations of working with this new data 
set can be gained by looking at Table 1, which 
presents the number of respondents, voters, 
districts and states in the 1978 sample. In the 
House the major constraint is the total number 
of respondents in districts with contested races 
who reported voting for one of the major party 
candidates—757 where the incumbent ran and 
116 where there was an open-seat contest.? 
There are enough voters in incumbent- 
contested races for most analytic purposes, but 
it should be remembered that there is an 
average of fewer than ten voters per district. 
The small number of voters in elections without 
incumbents prevents all but the most straight- 
forward presentation of frequencies. 


2Nine respondents voted for third-party candidates 
in incumbent-contested elections, as did three respon- 
dents in districts with open-seat races. 
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If one has a special interest in races where 
the outcome is not a foregone conclusion, the 
sample’s limitations are more pronounced. As 
we indicated above, 24 percent of all House 
incumbents seeking reelection won with mar- 
gins of less than 60 percent, which is matched 
almost perfectly in the sample with 18 “margin- 
al” races out of 77 incumbent-contested races. 
Although the sample was right on target in this 
respect, the number of voting respondents in 
these districts is small for most analytic pur- 
poses (178, of whom 170 are major-party 
voters). Moreover, there is a clear incumbent 
bias in the voting reports of these respondents. 
While challengers in all marginal districts 
averaged 46 percent of the actual vote, less than 
35 percent of all the respondents in the sample 
of these districts reported a vote for the 
challenger. Any interpretation of the public’s 
view of challengers in competitive districts must 
take this discrepancy into account. 

Actually, an over-report of the vote for 
incumbents in the sample is not limited to 
marginal districts. In the universe of districts in 
which they faced opposition, incumbents won 
66 percent of the majorparty vote; yet in the 
CPS sample of these districts 79 percent of the 
vote was reportedly cast for incumbents. 

Only one of the 19 districts in which 
incumbents were defeated fell within the sam- 
ple; by chance, we would have expected four or 
five. We cannot expect the sample to represent 
such districts; nor would their inclusion have 
altered substantially the figures for the entire 
sample. Nonetheless, it is worth observing that 
a politically and analytically important type of 
district is under-represented in the sample. 

The Senate sample poses much more serious 
problems. There is no purposive sample of 
Senate races; what we have is a by-product of 
designing a national sample of noninstitution- 
alized adults and of congressional districts. 
Roughly half the respondents were in states 
without a 1978 Senate contest. Moreover, the 
remaining respondents are distributed very un- 
evenly across states with Senate elections, 
ranging from 19 in lowa to 152 in Texas. There 
are two major limitations in the data on states 
where an incumbent senator sought reelection: 
(1) Fewer than 400 respondents reported cast- 
ing a vote for a major party candidate, (2) Most 
of these respondents lived in Illinois, Michigan, 
or Texas, states in which senior Republican 
senators were engaged in expensive battles for 
survival. There are not enough cases for study 
of any one of these three races, and at the same 
time we feel uneasy about using respondents 
from these three states as the principal basis for 
generalizations about Senate elections. We 
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Table 1. Respondents, Voters, Districts and States in the _ 
1978 National Election Study, by Type of Election 


Districts 
or States 
House of Representatives 
Total 108 
Contested races 88 
Democratic incumbent 47 
Republican incumbent 30 
Open seat 11 
Uncontested races 20 
Democratic incumbent 13 
Republican incumbent 5 
Open seat 2 
Senate 
Total 39 
No race 13 
Contested races 24 
Democratic incumbent 8 
Republican incumbent 8 
Open seat 8 
Uncontested races 2 
Democratic incumbent 1 
Republican incumbent 0 
Open seat 1 


Total Total Democratic Republican 
Respondents Voters* Voters oters 

2304 1027 590 419 
1803 885 479 394 
917 432 342 88 
651 334 74 253 
235 119 63 53 
501 142 111 25 
335 103 99 - 
126 26 ~ 25 
40 13 12 - 
2304 556 284 273 
1092 = BE = 
1116 550 272 273 
256 122 82 39 
558 274 116 157 
302 154 B 77 
96 16 12 0 
37 _ za ae 
59 16 12 0 





Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
*Includes all respondents who identified the candidate for whom they voted, not just major-party voters. 


think it best to use the Senate figures for only 
the simplest comparisons with the House. This 
article primarily concerns voting in House 
elections. 


The Importance of Party 


Because members of Congress are less fa- 
miliar than the president to most voters, it is 
easy to accept the proposition that party 
identification is a far more important deter- 
minant of congressional than of presidential 
voting. This notion can be evaluated by examin- 
ing Table 2, which displays the proportion of 
voters in every House and presidential election 
from 1956 through 1978 who were pure 
Independents, people who identified with a 
party and voted for that party’s candidate, and 
people who identified with one party and voted 
for the candidate of the other party. 


3People who initially call themselves Independents 
and then (in response to the follow-up question) admit 
that they lean toward one or the other party think and 
vote like outright identifiers with that party rather 
than like people who insist that they are Independents 


The first observation to be made is the 
marked increase in defection in presidential 
elections in 1968 and 1972, and then the 
equally sharp return in 1976 to the same 
modest levels of defection that were found 
during the 1950s. The trend toward weakening 
party lines that was so widely discussed in 
literature based on the 1968 and 1972 elections 
may well have reflected the candidacies of 
George Wallace and George McGovern rather 
than any secular movement in the strength of 
party loyalties (Nie et al., 1976). 

Second, and more interesting for our present 
purposes, is the continuous increase in the 
proportion of congressional voters who defect. 
In 1956, just 9 percent of all those people 
casting a ballot in a House contest voted for the 
other party’s candidate, compared with 15 
percent of presidential voters. The proportion 
of House defectors crept up slowly and steadily 


(Keith et al., 1977). Therefore we have classified these 
Independent Democrats and Independent Republicans 
with the relevant party here and throughout this 
article. 
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Table 2. The Composition of the Vote in Presidential and House Elections, 

1956—1978 (Percent) 
House Elections y Presidential Elections 
Party-Line ; Pure Party-Line Pure 
Voters? Defectors? Independents Voters? Defectors? Independents 

1956 82 9 9 76 15 9 
1958 84 11 5 
1960 80 12 8 79 13 8 
1962 83 12 6 
1964 79 15 5 79 15 5 
1966 76 16 8 
1968 74 19 7 69 23 9 
1970 76 16 8 
1972 15 17 8 67 25 8 
1974 74 18 8 
1976 72 19 9 74 15 11 
1978 69 22 9 


Source: National Election Studies, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
4Party identifiers who vote for the candidate of their party. 
bparty identifiers who vote for the candidate of the other party. 


in virtually every election since 1956. Until the 
most recent elections, however, defection was 
always lower than in presidential races, and so 
the contrast between presidential and House 
voting rémained consistent with the proposition 
that ignorance about House candidates led to 
greater party-line voting than in presidential 
balloting, where public familiarity with the 
candidates produced more defection. But more 
. recently the continued increase in House defec- 
tion combined with a return to party-line 
presidential voting to reverse the previous rela- 
tionship. In 1976, just 15 percent of presiden- 
tial voters defected; by 1978, a substantially 
larger number of House voters—22 percent— 
identified with one party and voted for the 
other party’s candidate. This reversal, whether 


temporary or permanent, is sufficiently damag- 
ing to the conventional wisdom to require 
further investigation. 


Incumbency as an Electoral Force 


Defection has not increased in a politically 
neutral manner. Cover: and Mayhew (1977) 
found that the proportion of defections in 
favor of House incumbents rose substantially 
after 1970 and accounted for over three-quar- 
ters of all votes cast against party lines in House 
races. Even in 1974, when national tides ran 
strongly against the Republican party and 36 
Republican representatives were defeated, 74 
percent of all defections favored the incum- 
bent. By 1978, challengers received only 11 


Table 3. Vote for House and Senate, by Party Identification and Incumbency, 








1978 (Percent) 
Party Identification of Voter 
Incumbent’s Challenger’s 
Party Independent Party 
Vote for House 
Incumbent 95 79 54 
Challenger 5 21 46 
n= (407) (72) (277) 
Vote for Senate 
Incumbent 89 64 31 
Challenger . 11 36 69 
n= (179) (36) (179) 





Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
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percent of the defections; two decades earlier 
the comparable number was 43 percent.4 These 
findings suggest that the secular decline in 
party-line voting observed in Table 2 reflects 
the greater ability of incumbents to attract 
votes from people who identify with the other 
party. 

The relationship between party, incumbency 
and vote choice in the 1978 elections can be 
seen more directly in Table. 3. Party and 
incumbency together appear to be an almost 
unbeatable combination in House elections. 
Only 5 percent of the voters (19 respondents) 


. who belonged to the same party as their 


incumbent representative (hereafter called “in- 
cumbent partisans”) voted for the challenger. 
When party and incumbency are in conflict, the 
latter appears as the more powerful electoral 
force. By contrast, incumbency has a somewhat 
weaker influence in Senate voting. 

Before exploring the source of this incum- 
bency advantage, we believe it is worth intro- 
ducing here a theme to which we return later. 
The figures reported in the last paragraph are 
national averages, and they reflect the over- 
whelming advantage incumbents enjoy national- 
ly. Yet House elections are held in individual 
congressional districts and the relative influence 
of party and incumbency may vary from one 
district to another. One study based on surveys 
in a number of congressional districts (most of 
which were in the “marginal” range at one 
point or another during the last six years) 
found that some challengers attracted as many 
as 20 percent of the votes of incumbent 
partisans, while some incumbents received only 
14 percent of the support of challenger parti- 
sans (Mann, 1978). Of course, these examples 
are not representative of districts generally, but 
no discussion of voting in congressional elec- 
tions is complete without a consideration of 
when and how challengers make the best 
showing against incumbents. Without this un- 
derstanding, we are in no position to learn the 
conditions under which change might occur. 
But with only 19 incumbent partisans voting 
for challengers in the 1978 data set, there is no 
variance to investigate. Nonetheless, this need 
not prevent us from looking for processes of 
individual decision making that, when certain 
conditions changé, might produce very dif- 
ferent results. 

The source of the increased incumbency 
advantage that was registered in the 1960s has 


“Because the 1978 CPS sample over-reported the 
national vote for incumbents, defections favoring 
challengers probably were somewhat higher in 1978. 
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been a puzzle to scholars. David Mayhew 
(1974b) originally suggested three possible ex- 
planations: (1) incumbents benefited from fa- 
vorable redistricting that increased the number 
of majority partisans in their districts; (2) 
incumbents gained political support by becom- 
ing more adept at advertising, credit-taking, and 
position-taking; and (3) incumbents benefited 
fortuitously from the erosion of party loyal- 
ties—incumbency replaced party as a voting 
cue. Mayhew did not explicitly mention a 
fourth possibility, not unrelated to his third, 
that the visibility and attractiveness of chal- 
lengers decreased during this time. 

Cover (1977) and Ferejohn (1977) have 
shown that redistricting does not account for 
the increased advantage of incumbency, al- 
though doubtless there are particular cases 
where redrawing district lines made incumbents 
safer. Investigation of the second and third 
explanations has been constrained by the lack 
of adequate data on public perceptions of 
congressional candidates. Cover (1977), Fere- 
john (1977) and Nelson (1978) all show that 
the increase in incumbents’ electoral advantages 
was not accompanied by any increase in the 
proportion of the population who could recall 
their names, which suggested that incumbency 
provided a voting cue unmediated by public 
awareness of the incumbent. The same conclu- 
sion came more directly from Nelson’s finding 
that many voters defected to incumbents whose 
names they could not recall. This implausible 
possibility can now be safely dismissed, as we 
will soon see. But unraveling the other two 
possibilities—that incumbents are better known 
and/or better liked now than before, or that the 
advantage in visibility and reputation long held 
by incumbents, although not increased, now 
translates more profitably into votes because 
party ties are weaker~has been frustrated by 
the lack of appropriate recognition and reputa- 
tion measures during the decade when the 
advantage increased. While we can never ade- 
quately investigate this period of change, we 
can begin to describe more accurately what the 
public knows about incumbents and challengers 
today. 


Candidate Familiarity 


Incumbents are better known than their 
opponents. Scholars have generally said that 
incumbents enjoy more “name recognition,” 
and point to repeated findings that incumbents 
are known to about twice as many people as 
challengers. What the surveys invariably mea- 


‘sure however, is not name recognition but name 
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recall, The Michigan CPS (1975, p. 124) ques- 
tion in 1974 was: “Do you happen to remem- 
ber the names of the candidates for Congress— 
that is, for the House of Representatives in 
Washington—that ran in this district last No- 
vember?” Of course, it is far more difficult to 
recall someone’s name without help than it is to 
recognize a name when it is encountered. Many 
voters unable to recall the names of their. 
representatives or challengers can nevertheless” 
recognize the names when presented with them, 
which is the situation they face in the voting 
booth (Mann, 1978). It seems reasonable to 
expect, then, that the apparent existence of an 
incumbent electoral advantage without public 
knowledge of the incumbent reflects a faulty 
measure of knowledge, not an ability to impress 
voters without their conscious awareness. 

The 1978 Michigan study for the first time 
included a true measure of name recognition, 
one that resembled (although not exactly) the 
situation voters face in the polling place. This 
was done with the “candidate thermometer,” 
which elicited responses to a number of public 
figures, including all major party congressional 
candidates as well as several national political 
celebrities. For each person on the list of more 
than 20 names, the respondents could indicate 
they did not recognize the name, that they 
recognized but could not rate the person, or 
that they recognized and rated the person (see 
appendix). The thermometer thus measures 
both name recognition and affect toward the 
person. Table 4 shows the percentage of voters 
in contested races who recognized and rated the 
House and Senate candidates, those who 
claimed to recognize but could not rate the 
candidate; and those who confessed they could 
not recognize the candidate. 

We see that House incumbents are almost 
universally recognized by voters in their dis- 
tricts, while the names of challengers are 
familiar to just under two-thirds of the voters. 
The lead of incumbents over challengers is more 
pronounced when we use a more stringent 
standard of recognition—both recognizing and 
rating the candidate. Open-seat candidates are 
substantially more visible than those who chal- 
lenge incumbents, confirming the general view 
that open seats are more hotly contested than 
incumbent-held seats. The contrast with the 
Senate is instructive, with a caveat for the 
peculiar nature of the Senate sample. Senate 
challengers are almost as visible to the elec- 
torate as Senate incumbents, probably reflect- 
ing both more serious efforts by the opposition 
and the publicity that comes automatically toa 
statewide challenger. 

Although most voters know the names of 
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challengers and almost all are familiar with the 
incumbent, this discrepancy alone does not 
explain the incumbent advantage. Incumbents’ 
very high victory rate is not fully explained by 
their greater name familiarity. Challengers have 
an uphill fight even when the voters know 
them. This is revealed in Table 5, which 
displays defection by incumbency, party identi- 
fication, and name recognition. Voters who 
belong to the incumbent’s party are almost sure 
to vote for the incumbent. Even the handful 
who do not recognize their representative’s 
name have only a one-in-seven chance of 
defecting. By the same token, the challenger 
whose name is known to the incumbent’s 
partisans wins only 7 percent of their voters— 
and loses fully 46 percent of his or her own 
partisans. The challenger is better off being 
recognized, but visibility alone is not enough. 
Thus we must move beyond simple name 
recognition in order to understand the advan- 
tages of incumbency and the opportunities for 
challengers. 


Candidate Reputation 


The 1978 National Election Study interview 
schedule gave respondents several opportunities 
to evaluate the congressional candidates in their 
district and state. Responses to these questions 
are all consistent with the proposition that as a 
class, incumbents are well regarded by their 
constituents. Table 6 shows the percentage of 
voters who rated the candidates on the feeling 
thermometer as positive, neutral, negative, or 
unknown. Almost three-fourths rated the in- 
cumbent positively, while less than a fifth made 
similar evaluations of the challenger. 

One can better understand the advantage of 
incumbency in House elections by contrasting 
these figures with those for candidates in open 
House seats and for Senate incumbents and 
challengers. In the latter cases, the standing of 
the non-incumbents is relatively high and the 
gap between the two candidates is relatively 
narrow. 

In addition to thinking highly of incum- 
bents’ personal qualities, most voters also feel 
that their representative is doing a good job. 
The two sorts of assessment are not always 
similar. (Sometimes the public combines gen- 
eralized admiration for a political figure and a 
low assessment of performance. Jimmy Carter 
and Gerald Ford come immediately to mind.) 
Table 7 presents the job ratings of House 
members by party identification and the 
amourit of defection at each category of perfor- 
mance assessment. These figures confirm the 
well-known point that individual members are 
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Table 4. Candidate Recognition Among Voters in Contested Races, 
House and Senate, 1978 (Percent) 








Recognize Recognize. Don’t 
and Rate but not | Rate Recognize 
House 
Incumbents (n = 754) 93 4 3 
Challengers (n = 754) 44 19 37 
Open seat candidates (n = 116) 72 20 8 
Senate 
Incumbents (n = 408) 96 3 ] 
Challengers (n = 408) 86 7 7 
Open seat candidates (n = 158) 88 8 5 





Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 


highly esteemed despite the public’s critical performance. Support for the challenger among 
view of Congress as an institution (Fenno, pure Independents is similarly related to the 
1975). Nearly two-thirds of all voters think incumbent’s job rating. 
their representative is doing a “good” or “very A final measure of candidate affect comes 
good” job, and a mere 4 percent have a from the open-ended questions asking respon- 
distinctly unfavorable view. As we would ex- dents if there is anything they like and dislike 
pect, these assessments are affected by party about the Democratic and Republican House 
identification; the incumbent’s partisans are candidates. Predictably, voters’ party affilia- 
more enthusiastic than members of the other tions shape their answers. Whether incumbents 
party. The more important finding, however, is or challengers are the object of the query, the 
that half the challengers partisans have a incidence of favorable comments is about 15 
favorable view of the incumbent’s performance, percentage points higher among their own 
and only 8 percent say the incumbent is doinga partisans. This modest difference is over- 
“poor” or “very poor” job. shadowed by the far stronger relationship of 
The relationship between job assessment and incumbency to favorable assessment, as Table 8 
defection is about as strong as we could expect, shows. Only a fifth of the voters in the 
particularly in light of the handful of incum- challengers party had anything good to say 
bent partisans who defected. Incumbents lost about the challenger, while three times as many 
no votes at all from members of their own of them expressed favorable opinions about the 
party who say they are doing a “very good” incumbent in the other party. 
job, and very few from those who rate them The consequences of these assessments for 
“good” or “fair.” The numbers are much more the vote can be seen in the bottom line of Table 
striking among challenger partisans, whose sup- 8. This shows both the importance of candidate 
port for the incumbent ranges from 89 to 11 image in congressional voting decisions and 
percent, depending on their evaluation of his incumbents’ vastly greater success in creating 


Table S. Party Defection by incumbency and Candidate Recognition, 
1978 House Elections (Percent)* 


Voter Recognizes** 
Incumbent Challenger 
Party Identification Yes No Yes No 
Incumbent’s party 4 14 7 3 
n= G66) (29) (161) (243) 
Challenger’s party 57 15 46 63 
n= (257) (20) (145) (132) 





Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 


*The entry in each cell is the percentage of voters with the indicated characteristics who defected. 
**Defined as able to rate candidates on thermometer from 0-100. 
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Table 6. Voters’ Feelings About Candidates, 1978 (Percent) 


624 
Positive 
House ; l 
Incumbents (n = 754) 73 
Challengers (n = 754) 17 
Open-seat candidates (n = 116) 50 
Senate 
Incumbents (n = 408) : 61 
Challengers (n = 408) 48 
Open-seat candidates (n = 158) 58 


Feeling Thermometer Evaluation 


` Can’t Rates 
Neutral Negative Don’t Recognize 
10 9 7 
18 9 56 
13 9 28 
15 20 4 
17 20 15 
16 14 12 


Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 


favorable impressions. Differences in defection 
rates in this table are more. pronounced, espe- 
cially for challengers, than those associated 
with simple name recognition (Table 5). Thus 
the advantage of incumbents reflects more than 
just their ability to get their names before the 
public. It seems likely, moreover, that defection 
rates would be less loaded toward incumbents if 
more challengers could make themselves favor- 
ably known to voters. 

Two final notes on the open-ended com- 
ments about the candidates. First, the number 
of respondents who disliked something about 
the incumbent or the challenger was relatively 
small—18 percent for the former, 12 percent 
for the latter~but higher, particularly for the 
incumbent, than appeared on either the feeling 
thermometer or the job rating. Second, the 
content of the open-ended remarks was highly 
personalized, with very few references to party, 
ideology, or issues. Voters appear to judge 
candidates, and incumbents in particular, on 
the basis of their perceived character, experi- 


ence, and ties to the local community. Issues 
and ideology are subordinated to these personal 
and particularistic concerns. 


Candidate Preference 


The evidence presented above makes clear 
that voting in congressional elections is strongly 
associated with evaluations of the candidates. 
Yet up to this point we have analyzed vote 
choice only as it relates to the assessment of a 
single candidate. A more likely decision process 
is for the voters to evaluate both candidates at 
the same time and to choose the more attrac- 
tive one. It is possible that a number of voters 
who rate the challenger positively have an even 
higher opinion of the incumbent. The reverse is 
less likely in view of the challenger’s lower 
visibility, but it is possible. In order to deal 
with this possibility, we must include compara- 
tive candidate preferences, not just individual 
candidate ratings. 

Table 9 displays the vote for incumbent and 


Table 7. Incumbent Job Ratings, and Defection by Voters in House Elections, 





1978 (Percent) 
Rating of Incumbent’s Performance 
Very Very Don’t 
Good Good Fair Poor Poor Know 
Percent of all voters rating incumbent 20 44 22 3 1 10 
Percent defecting from: 
Incumbent’s party 0 4 12 ~ ~ 8 
n= (113) (180) (68) 8) (2) (38) 
Chalienger’s party - 89 75 35 11 -~ 21 
n= @8) (114) (83) a9) (4) Q9) 
Percent of Independents voting for challenger 0 11 27 - m 30 
n= a) (36) a5) (3) 0) (10) 





Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
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Table 8, Favorable Comments About House Candidates, Party Identification, 
Incumbency, and Defection, 1978 (Percent) 











Incumbent Challenger 
Same Party Other Party Same Party Other Party 
Percent liking something about the candidate 1 56 20 6 
n= (407) (277) (277) (407) 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Percent defecting 12 R 30 16 63 20 3 





Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
Note: “Yes” and “No” refer to whether the respondent likes anything about the candidate in the given category. 


challenger by party identification and candidate 
preference, following a format developed by 
Richard Brody (1976) for the study of presi- 
dential elections. Candidate preference is deter- 
mined by the relative ranking of the incumbent 
and challenger on the feeling thermometer. 
“Don’t recognize” and “can’t rate” responses 
are treated as neutral; in cases where one 
candidate is not recognized or rated, feelings 
toward the other candidates are decisive. A 
respondent who does not recognize the challen- 
ger but who rates the incumbent negatively is 
coded as preferring the challenger. 


The figures in Table 9 confirm the appropri- ` 


ateness of the candidate preference model for 
congressional voting: 94 percent of all respon- 
dents who prefer the incumbent vote for the 
incumbent; 88 percent of all respondents who 
prefer the challenger vote for the challenger. In 
cases where neither candidate is preferred, 


party identification is the best predictor of the 
vote, although incumbents fare better among 
challenger partisans in this situation than we 
might expect. This is probably best explained 
by our coding conventions—incumbents who 
were recognized but rated as neutral on the 
thermometer were treated the same as challen- 
gers who were not recognized, although the 
former have an edge in recognition. 

With the data in Table 9 we can divide the 
vote for incumbents and for challengers into 
four categories: votes consistent with both 
party identification and candidate preference, 
those consistent with candidate preference on- 
ly, those consistent with party identification 
only, and those consistent with neither. The 
results of this exercise, displayed in Table 10, 
demonstrate that routine party support not 
backed up by express preference for the party’s 
candidate provides a small part of incumbents’ 


Table 9. Vote in 1978 House Election by Party Identification 


and Candidate Preference 
Party Identification 

Candidate Preference* Incumbent’s Party Independent Challienger’s Party Total 
and Vote N % N % N % N % 
Prefer incumbent 

Incumbent 258 99 31 91 103 84 392 94 

Challenger i 2 1 3 9 20 16 25 6 
Prefer neither 

Incumbent 123 95 25 81 45 47 193 75 

Challenger 7 5 6 19 50 53 63 25 
Prefer challenger 

Incumbent 7 41 1 14 2 3 10 12 

Challenger 10 59 6 86 58 97 74 88 
Total A 

Incumbent 388 95 57 79 150 54 595 79 

Challenger 19 5 15 21 128 46 162 21 


Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
*Determined by the relative ranking of the incumbent and challenger on the feeling thermometer. 
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Table 10. Relationship of Party Identification 
and Candidate Preference to Each Candidate’s 
Total Vote, House, 1978 (Percent) 


Vote Consistent With: Incumbent Challenger 
Party ID and candidate 
preference 44 36 
Candidate preference only 23 10 
Party ID only 22 43 
Neither* 12 me 
100 100 
n= (595) (162) 





Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for 
Political Studies, University of Michigan. 

-*Vote is consistent with neither party identifica- 
tion nor candidate preference. 


total support (22 percent), and a substantially 
larger part for that of challengers (43 percent). 
This reflects the failure of most challengers to 
build a substantial personal following. Yet, 
overall, most party-line votes are accompanied 
by a preference for the party’s candidate; when 
partisanship and candidate preference conflict, 
voters are likely to defect from their party. 

This analysis of candidate preference is, of 
course, colored by the relatively low visibility 
and standing of challengers in our national 
sample. The 17 cases in the lower left-hand cell 
of Table 9—where incumbent partisans prefer 
the challenger—are not sufficient to produce 
confidence in our finding that candidate prefer- 
ence for challengers will override partisanship 
to the detriment of incumbents, As additional 
support for our conclusion, therefore, we refer 
readers to a similar investigation based on 
surveys in a sample of generally competitive 
districts (Mann, 1978). That study confirms the 
ability of more visible and attractive challengers 
to garner the support of substantial numbers of 
incumbent partisans. 


Why Incumbents are Well Known 
and Well Liked 


We have argued that voting in a congression- 
al election primarily involves choosing between 
competing candidates; party plays an important 
role for some voters in determining whether a 
candidate is attractive and in providing guid- 
ance for voters who lack information about the 
candidate, but it is secondary to the images of 
the candidates themselves. Incumbents have an 
enormous advantage over challengers, not be- 
cause the voters’ decision rules are rigged in 
their favor, but rather because they are more 
visible and more attractive. Why are members 
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of Congress in such a desirable position? 

The data in Table 11 move us a long way 
toward an explanation. Each figure in this table 
represents the percentage of all voters who had 
the designated form of contact with incum- 
bents, challengers, or open seat candidates, in 
the House and Senate. When contrasted with 
the image of relative anonymity that appeared 
in the 1958 study of congressional elections 
(Stokes and Miller, 1962) the figures in this 
table, especially for incumbents, are staggering. 
Only 10 percent of all voters had no form of 
contact with the House incumbent. Almost a 
fourth met their representative personally, 
while nearly three-fourths had seen press cover- 
age about him or her via the print media and/or 
television. By contrast, only 44 percent of these 
voters had any type of contact with the 
challenger. The gap between incumbent and 
challenger is greatest in mail contacts, which 
probably reflects the enormous advantage mem- 
bers of the House enjoy in blanketing their 
districts with mass and specialized mailings. The 
prohibition on franked (free) mass mailing by 
representatives for 60 days before an election 
evidently does not erase the effects of this 
perquisite of office. 

The more one examines Table 11, however, 
the less impressive one finds the argument that 
the inherent advantages of office adequately 
explain incumbents’ greater visibility. Candi- 
dates for open House seats reached a far larger 
share of voters than challengers did, and in 
many types of contact were nearly as successful 
as incumbents. One way or another, open-seat 
candidates reached 73 percent of the voters, 
compared to 90 percent for incumbents and 44 
percent for challengers. The putative advantages 
of office are even less evident in Senate races, 
where voters have nearly as much contact with 
challengers and open-seat candidates as with 
incumbents. (Amount of contact is measured 
by numbers of voters reached, not the number 
of separate interactions.) 

We believe that House incumbents benefit 
more from the scarcity of serious challenges 
than from the perquisites of office. Evidence on 
this point can be found in the data on House 
and Senate campaign expenditures displayed in 
Table 12. We assume that budgets are a reliable 
index of total campaign effort, particularly for 
non-incumbents who must pay for many ser- 
vices that are free to sitting members. The 
generous spending of candidates for open 
House and Senate seats helps explain our earlier 
findings about their visibility to the electorate. 
In races contested by incumbents, however, the 
campaign effort and consequently, we believe, 
the visibility of challengers varies enormously. 
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Table 11. Voter Contact with House and Senate Candidates, 1978 (Percent) 
House Senate 
Form of Contact Incumbent Challenger OpenSeat Incumbent Challenger Open Seat 
. Any type 90 44 73 94 82 88 
Met personally 23 4 14 9 5 9 
Saw at meeting 20 3 13 10 5 13 
Talked to staff 12 2 13 6 4 9 
Received mail 7 16 43 53 32 47 
Read about in newspaper, 
magazine 71 32 57 73 63 78 
Heard on radio 34 15 28 45 37 49 
Saw on TV 50 24 48 80 70 78 
Family or friend had contact 39 11 26 - - - 
n= (756) (756) (121) (409) (409) (158) 


Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 


Just over 70 percent of these elections were 
won by an incumbent with more than 60 
percent of the vote. These campaigns were 
low-budget productions on both sides. The 
spending was even more lopsided than the 
voting, with challengers being outspent three- 
to-one by the victorious incumbents. Budgets 
were far larger in the 90 House races decided by 
smaller margins, particularly for the challengers, 
who spent on average five to six times as much 
as their counterparts in non-competitive races. 

The pattern is similar in Senate contests— 


challengers in the closer races spend vastly more 
than challengers who are defeated decisively— 
but the frequencies are quite different. Most 
Senate challengers are big spenders and run 
competitive races, while the vast majority of 
House challengers have small budgets and even 
smaller chances of winning. 

The absence of serious challenges to most 
House incumbents surely owes something to 
their public standing and their resourcefulness 
in exploiting the advantages inherent in their 
office. We suspect that many decisions not to 


Table 12. Mean Campaign Expenditures in House and Senate Races, 1978 





All Races House Senate 
Open-seat candidates $201,049 $ 820,787 
n= (111) (25) 
Incumbents 111,5573 1,341,942> ` 
n= (377) (22) 
Challengers 72,373 697,766 
n= (309) (21) 
Incumbent-Contested Races House Senate 
by Election Outcome Incumbent Challenger Incumbent Challenger 
Incumbent won with 60% 
or more of vote $ 93,218 $ 32,564 $ 453,772 $ 47,346 
n= (287) (219) (7) (6) 
Incumbent won with less 
than 60% of vote 161,856 156,445 2,496,484° 992,831 
n= (71) (71) (8) (8) 
Incumbent lost to the challenger 200,607 217,083 908,348 918,054 
n= (9) (19) (1) m) 


Source: Computed by authors from Federal Election Commission data presented in Congressional Quarterly 


Weekly Report, September 29, 1979. 
alncludes 68 uncontested races. 
Includes 1 uncontested race. 


CWithout the $7.5 million spent in Jesse Helms’ narrowly successful reelection campaign in North Carolina, 


this figure would be $1.8 million. 
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wage a major challenge involve other factors as 
well, including the vitality of the local opposi- 
tion party, the high cost of a serious campaign, 
the difficulty of raising enough money, and 
some degree of satisfaction with the incumbent 
among local interests. Moreover, some House 
districts have such a lopsided division of Repub- 
licans and Democrats that members of the 
minority party have little chance of winning 
under any circumstances. This is seldom true of 
Senate races because statewide constituencies 
generally are more evenly balanced between the 
two parties. 

Table 11 also confirms other bits of conven- 
tional wisdom about House-Senate differences. 
Senators and those aspiring to the office are 
much more likely than their House coun- 
terparts to communicate with the electorate via 
broadcast media, especially television. Doubt- 
less this reflects the better fit between state- 
wide constituencies and television audiences. In 
contrast, many congressional districts are such a 
small portion of a metropolitan television view- 
ing area that their representatives’ activities are 
not very newsworthy. And when the media 
audience is so large, advertising becomes pro- 
hibitively expensive for a candidate who wants 
to reach only a fraction of it. Also, senators are 
bigger celebrities than representatives, a result 
of their smaller number and differences be- 
tween the impersonal House and the Senate’s 
star system. 

The electoral payoff of contact with the 
voters can be seen from Table 13. Among 
voters who had contact only with incumbents, 
challengers lose 72 percent of their partisans 
and attract but 2 percent of the incumbent’s 
partisans. Defection among challenger partisans 
is 26 percent lower among voters who have had 
contact with both candidates and 40 percent 
lower among the handful of respondents who 
have had contact with neither candidate. These 
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latter results point to the importance of efforts 
by both incumbent and challenger. 

In the face of these striking findings on the 
extent of candidate contact with voters, the 
increased advantage of incumbency clearly is 
not a result only of the errand boy or ombuds- 
man activities of House members (Fiorina, 
1977). Responses to a battery of questions on 
citizen-initiated contact with representatives let 
us assess more directly the electoral conse- 
quences of these activities. One-fifth of the 
voting respondents said that they had contacted 
their representative or someone in the represen- 
tative’s office—to express an opinion, to seek 
information, or to seek help with a problem, in 
roughly equal proportions. Virtually everyone 
received a response, and the vast majority were 
very satisfied with that response. Yet defection 
rates between those who contacted their re- 
presentative’s office and those who did not are 
almost identical. (Actually, the absence of a 
difference for all voters masks a partisan dif- 
ference: Democratic incumbents do slightly 
better among those voters who have not con- 
tacted their office, while Republican incum- 
bents do slightly better with those who have 
contacted their office.) If we look at just those 
respondents who wrote to seek help with a 
problem, we find that a large majority are 
incumbent partisans; and of the 19 challenger 
partisans who fell into this category, 11 voted 
for the incumbent, producing a defection rate 
identical to that of all challenger partisans in 
the sample. In other words, responding to 
constituent requests paid no special vote’ divi- 
dend for House members in 1978. 

While the direct payoff for constituent 
service may have been limited, a reputation for 
service appears to have been more valuable. 
Many voters who have not themselves made 
requests of their congressmen know others who 
have, and this latter phenomenon is more 


Table 13. Defection in 1978 House Elections, by Contact with Incumbent and Challenger 











(Percent) 
Contact with: 
Both Incumbent ‘Challenger Neither 
. Defection from: Candidates Only Only Candidate 

Incumbent’s party 8 2 - 8 

n= (155) (213) (0) (38) 
Challenger’s party 46 72 - -32 

n= , (145) (103) (1) (28) 
Support for challenger among Independents 29 7 - - 

n= . (34) (30) qi) (6) 





Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
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strongly related to the vote. Moreover, a third 
of the voters believe their representative would 
be “very helpful” if asked to help with a 
problem, and this reputation for service garners 
the vote of almost 80 percent of the challenger 
partisans. It is very likely that congressmen 
build a reputation for service in a variety of 
ways, exploiting vehicles for mass publicity 
without limiting themselves to direct servicing 
of constituent requests. In any case, the reach 
of other forms of contact with voters extends 
considerably beyond the constituent service 
domain. 

One final note on additional ingredients in 
the positive image of incumbents. Richard 
Fenno (1978). has demonstrated that House 
members adopt a diversity of “home styles” in 
presenting themselves in their districts. Some 
members are highly issue-oriented in their 
discussions with constituents while others stress 
their personal identification with the district 
and make few references to substantive issues. 
In either case, however, Fenno believes that the 
result of such encounters with House members 
is an impression of their personal qualities 
rather than specific information on their issue 
positions or voting record. This proposition is 
confirmed by responses to items in the 1978 
study that deal with the member’s voting 
record or positions on issues. Only 15 percent 
of all voters remembered how their representa- 
tive voted on any bill in the past couple of 
years. Fewer than half could say whether they 
generally agreed or disagreed with the way that 
representative voted in Washington. In either 
case, there was very little disagreement with the 
representative’s actions, and the consequent 
loss in votes was trivial. These data strike a 
heavy blow at the argument that House mem- 
bers are likely to accumulate enemies because 
they must take visible stands on many contro- 
versial issues. Indeed, only a fraction of all 
comments about incumbents concern their po- 
sitions on issues, and the vast majority of these 
are favorable. 

There is somewhat wider awareness of the 
general ideological posture of representatives— 
80 percent of voters could place themselves on 
a liberal-conservative scale and 63 percent could 
place their congressman. However, only 26 
percent were able to classify the challenger. 
Most ideological descriptions are accurate; 
Democrats are seen as predominately liberal, 
Republicans as conservative. We can gauge the 
importance of ideological proximity voting by 
looking at those voters who could place them- 
selves and the two candidates on the scale— 
roughly a fourth of all voters. Table 14 displays 
the level of defection in House elections by the 
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ideological distance of voters from the incum- 
bent and challenger. The entries confirm the 
presence of proximity voting, but the sparse 
number of cases in each cell, particularly those 
where party and proximity conflict, demon- 
strate how minimal its effect is. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude 
that issues and roll-call voting have no impor- 
tance for congressional elections. The low 
salience of issues may reflect in part the efforts 
of the incumbent to avoid being dramatically 
out of step with district sentiment. In order to 
preserve a favorable public image, incumbents 
may act to forestall vociferous criticism on 
policy grounds. Incumbents must state posi- 
tions on issues to satisfy local groups that are 
important for endorsements, campaign contri- 
butions, and volunteers. House members realize 
that the best way of ensuring their continued 
reelection is to discourage serious opposition. 
This requires making peace with those in the 
district who might otherwise underwrite a 
vigorous challenge. Finally, most politicians 
operate at the margin, not at the base. A loss of 
two or three percent of the vote as a result of a 
vote or a position taken on an issue will give 
them pause. Thus the small numbers of cases in 
Table 14 are not conclusive evidence against the 
proposition that taking positions on issues 
could affect the outcome of some House 
elections, and that the prospect of such an 
influence may well constrain members of Con- 
gress. 


Midterm Elections as Referendums 
on Presidential Performance 


Several scholars have presented evidence that 
voting in congressional elections is affected by 
public assessment of the president’s perfor- 
mance. Members of the president’s party who 
like the job the president is doing are less likely 
to vote for a House candidate of the other 
party. By the same token, people in the other 
party who like the way the president is be- 
having in office are more likely than their 
fellow-partisans to vote for a congressional 
candidate in the president’s party (Arseneau 
and Wolfinger, 1973; Kernell, 1977). Using 
aggregate data, Tufte argues that the size of the 
losses sustained by the president’s party in 
midterm elections depends on his popularity 
and how the economy is faring (1975, 1978). 
Actually, this latter theory predicts only 
changes in the partisan division of the national 
vote for the House of Representatives, either 
from the preceding presidential year or from 
some standardized measure of the normal mid- 
term vote. Consequently, at the individual level, 
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Table 14. Party Defection, by Ideological Distance of Voters 
from House Candidates (Percent)* 
Voter’s Ideological Position 
Closer to Equidistant Closer to 

Party Identification Incumbent from Candidates Challenger 
Incumbent’s party 2 6 50 

n= (54) (18) (10) 
Challenger’s party 58 57 15 

n= (12) (21) (40) 


Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
*Includes only voters who classified their own ideological position and that of the two candidates. 


we should expect to see its effects only at the 
margin. And in a year like 1978, when the 
national swing was less than 3 percent, we 
should find little evidence of voting in reaction 
to the president’s performance. Moreover, since 
incumbency seems to insulate House members 
of the president’s party somewhat from adverse 
judgments of the president’s performance (Nel- 
son, 1978), we might expect that the rising 
electoral effects of incumbency would reduce 
the referendum effect. 

Table 15 shows how voting for the House 
varied according to respondents’ judgments of 
President Carter’s performance. Twenty-six per- 
cent of Democrats who disapproved of his 
performance defected, compared to 22 percent 
of those Democrats who liked his White House 
record. Republicans who liked the job Carter 
was doing voted for Democratic House conten- 
ders at a rate of 29 percent, compared to 21 


percent for Republicans who disapproved. 
While these differences are miniscule compared 
to those based on the relative attractiveness of 
the congressional candidates discussed earlier, 
they are sufficient to account for the national 
shift that was observed in 1978. The bottom 
half of Table 15 demonstrates that differences 
in defection rates are somewhat larger when 
more refined measures of presidential perfor- 
mance are used. 

This finding in no way contradicts a major 
conclusion of this article—that in deciding how 
to cast their ballots, most voters are influenced 
primarily by the choice of local candidates, But 
if we want to explain changes in the national 
division of the vote from one election to 
another, especially when those shifts are sub- 
stantial, we must turn our attention to national 
forces. How the national swing then translates 
into swing at the district level and swing in the 


Table 15. Two Measures of Carter’s Job Performance and Voting in House Elections 











Percent) 
Democrats . Independents Republicans 
House Vote Approve Disapprove Approve Disapprove Approve Disapprove 
Democrat 78 74 51 47 i 29 21 
Republican 22 26 49 53 71 79 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
n= 336 98 45 19 106 185 
Democrats* Republicans* 
Very Very 
House Vote Good Good Fair Poor Good Fair Poor Poor 
Democrat 87 78 73 72 24 27 20 14 
Republican _13 _ 22 27 _ 28 76 73 _ 80 _ 86 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
n= 45 168 214 24 41 169 75 28 


Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
*There were too few Democrats giving “very poor” and Republicans giving “very good” ratings to be 


included in the table. 
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number of seats, and how important these 
national forces seem to candidates contesting in 
local districts, are other questions entirely. 


Conclusion 


Recent congressional elections can no more 
be accurately viewed as reflecting standing 
party decisions than can presidential elections. 
Most voters have sufficient information about 
at least one and often both of the candidates to 
base their decision on something other than 
party loyalty. Scholars have underestimated the 
level of public awareness of congressional candi- 
dates primarily because of faulty measures. 
Voters are often able to recognize and evaluate 
individual candidates without being able to 
recall their names from memory. At the same 
time, the content of these evaluations is both 
thin and highly personalized, with little ap- 
parent ideological or issue content. 

Incumbents are both better known and 
better liked than challengers, which accounts 
for their obvious electoral advantage. No one 
activity of incumbents—such as the much- 
heralded ombudsman role on behalf of their 
constituents—is solely responsible for their pop- 
ularity. A variety of activities that bring them 
to the attention of the voters in their districts 
pay handsome electoral dividends. Yet it is 
inaccurate to portray congressional voting as 
simply favorable or unfavorable (but mostly 
favorable) decisions on the incumbent. Equally 
important are the public visibility and reputa- 
tion of the challenger. Most voters make their 
decision between candidates by judging which 
one they like better, not by pulling the party 
lever or turning automatically to the incum- 
bent. In most districts the challenge to incum- 
bents is so inconsequential that the largely 
favorable images of incumbents prevail. In a 
much smaller number of districts, challengers 
Stage a strong enough campaign to make the 
task of choosing between candidates a meaning- 
ful exercise. The advantage of incumbency in 
House elections—in contrast to Senate elec- 
tions—is enhanced by the absence of a serious 
challenge and the greater likelihood of a lop- 
sided partisan balance in the smaller and more 
homogeneous House constituency. The explo- 
sion of congressional perquisites has enabled 
House members to communicate with their 
constituents far more frequently and directly; 
and the absence of meaningful party competi- 
tion at the district level coupled with tradition- 
al patterns of local press reporting (Robinson, 
1980) works against alternative sources of 
(negative) information about the incumbent. 

Finally, public assessments of the president 
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provide a national dynamic to congressional 
voting, but the effect is modest compared to 
the salience of the local choices. 

These findings raise as many new questions 
as they answer old ones. One of us has begun to 
explore how the conditions of election and 
reelection outlined here influence the way 
members of Congress behave in Washington 
(Mann, 1978, 1980). We won’t repeat those 
arguments. Instead, we conclude with a com- 
ment on the research agenda of those who 
study congressional elections. 

If most elections to the House are won for 
lack of a contest, and the evidence for this is 
impressive, then we need to know much more 
about the conditions under which a serious 
challenge is waged. Incumbent popularity 
among the voters is certainly an important 
deterrent to potential opponents and to those 
who might underwrite their campaign. When an 
incumbent looks popular, the most attractive 
candidates are unlikely to waste their time and 
credibility in a challenge against apparently 
heavy odds. The same consideration probably 
keeps contributors’ checkbooks closed. Yet 
local leaders are likely to take other factors into 
consideration as well, such as the incumbent’s 
record on legislative matters of great interest to 
them. Fenno reports that incumbents con- 
sciously strive to forestall serious opposition. 
We need to know more about what they do to 
accomplish that objective, and how these ef- 
forts are reflected, if at all, among the mass 
public. These and other questions relating to 
the recruitment of candidates and the mobiliza- 
tion of resources should lead us to supplement 


national samples with surveys of individual 


districts as well as studies of leaders and of 
contribution patterns at the district level. If 
most incumbents win reelection before the 
campaign begins, we should start to find out 
what happens between elections. 


Appendix 


This is the candidate thermometer (or “‘feel- 
ing thermometer”) question (A16) used in the 
1978 Michigan study.: 


Pd like to get your feelings toward some of 
our political leaders and other people who are 
in the news these days. 

I will use something we call the feeling 
thermometer, and here is how it works: 

Pll read the name of a person and Pd like 
you to rate that person using the feeling 
thermometer. Ratings between 50 degrees and 
100 degrees mean that you feel favorable and 
warm toward the person. Ratings between 0 
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degrees and 50 degrees mean that you don’t 
feel favorable. toward the person and that you 
don’t care too much for that person. 

If we come to a person whose name you 
don’t recognize, you don’t need to rate that 
person. Just tell me and we’ll move on to the 
next one. 

If you do recognize the name, but you don’t 
feel particularly warm or cold toward the 
person, you would rate the person at the 50 
degree mark. 
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A Comparison of Voting for U.S. Senator and Representative in 
1978 


ALAN [. ABRAMOWITZ 
College of William and Mary 


This article compares voting for U.S. senator and representative in 1978. Analysis of data from 
the Center for Political Studies 1978 Election Study reveals that incumbents were better known 
and more positively evaluated than challengers, but House incumbents enjoyed a much greater 
advantage than Senate incumbents. The invisibility of most House challengers was a serious 
obstacle to accountability in House elections. Senate challengers were much more visible to the 
electorate. In addition, ideology and party identification had a greater impact on evaluations of 
Senate candidates than on evaluations of House candidates. Evaluations of House incumbents 
appear to have been based largely on frequent positive contacts between voters and their 
representative. As a result, ideological voting was more prevalent in Senate elections than in House 


elections. 


Recent elections have produced a wide 
disparity between the outcomes of House and 
Senate races involving incumbents, While House 
incumbents have continued to enjoy over- 
whelming success, incumbent Senators have 
been highly vulnerable. In both 1976 and 1978, 
less than 5 percent of incumbents seeking 
reelection to the House were defeated while 
close to a third of the incumbent senators 
seeking reelection lost their races. Despite 
having only a third of its seats at stake, the 
Senate actually had proportionately greater 
turnover in its membership than the House in 
the past two elections. 

Several factors may help to explain the 
difference between House and Senate elections. 
A House district is more likely to be dominated 
by one party than a state. In addition, Senate 
challengers generally appear to wage more 
visible and effective campaigns than House 
challengers. Electoral accountability requires 
effective competition. Even if the voters are less 
than completely satisfied with an incumbent’s 
performance, they may be reluctant to vote for 
a challenger who is an unknown quantity. 
Finally, voters may use different criteria to 
evaluate the performance of senators and repre- 
sentatives. Senators appear to be associated 
more often with controversial national issues 


The data used in this study were made available by 
the Inter-University Consortium for Political and 
Social Research. The author accepts all responsibility 
for the analyses and interpretations included in this 
article. 1 would like to thank John McGlennon and 
Ronald Rapoport for their comments on an earlier 
draft of this paper. Support for the research on which 
this article is based was provided by a Summer 
Research Grant from the College of William and Mary. , 


than representatives, whose positions on such 
issues do not generally receive as much publici- 
ty. Their greater prominence in the media may 
result in senators having less control than 
representatives: over the information which 
voters receive about their performance. Thus 
voters may receive more objective, or even 
critical information about individual senators 
than about individual representatives. Most of 
the information which voters receive about 
their representatives in the House probably 
comes from representatives themselves, 


Data 


The data used in this study come from the 
Center for Political Studies 1978 National 
Election Study. Post-election interviews were 
conducted with 2304 eligible voters in 108 
congressional districts throughout the United 
States. For the first time since 1958, the survey 
instrument was designed explicitly for the 
purpose of analyzing voting in congressional 
elections. Many questions concerning percep- 
tions and evaluations of individual House and 
Senate candidates were included in addition to 
more traditional items concerning the parties, 
issues, and national political figures. Therefore 
the 1978 election study is particularly well 
suited to our purpose.! 


1The wording of the questions used in this analysis 
can be found in the codebook for the 1978 election 
study available from the Inter-University Consortium 
for Political and Social Research (ICPSR, 1979). Since 
both the sample and the survey instrument were 
designed primarily to study House races, the data are 
not ideal for the purpose of comparing Senate and 
House voting. Some questions asked about House 
candidates were not repeated for the Senate candi- 
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634 
Findings 


As might be expected, incumbents were 
generally better known and more positively 
evaluated than challengers. There was, however, 
a substantial difference between House and 
Senate races. Table 1 shows that incumbency 
had a much greater impact on candidate evalua- 
tions and voting decisions in House races than 
in Senate races. In House races, incumbents 
were evaluated more favorably than challengers 
by all groups of voters, including those who 
identified with the challenger’s party, and 
almost half of the supporters of the challenger’s 
party voted for the incumbent. Senate challen- 
gers generally fared much better than their 
House counterparts, especially among their own 
party’s voters and among independents. Alto- 
gether, 78 percent of the votes in contested 
House races favored the incumbent while only 
60 percent of the votes in contested Senate 
races favored the incumbent. 





dates. In addition, the number of respondents in states 
with Senate races is less than optimal and these 
respondents are concentrated in a relatively small 
number of heavily populated states. Nevertheless, 
these limitations do not seriously jeopardize the 
validity of the findings reported in this article. 
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Why did House incumbents do so much 
better than Senate incumbents? There appear 
to be two answers to this question. First, House 
incumbents are evaluated more positively than 
Senate incumbents. Among all respondents, 56 
percent gave their House incumbent a positive 
rating on the feeling thermometer while only 8 
percent gave the incumbent a negative rating. 
Among respondents in states with Senate races, 
53 percent gave the Senate incumbent a posi- 
tive rating while 16 percent gave the incumbent 
a negative rating. Even more striking, however, 
is the difference between House and Senate 
challengers. Only 14 percent of respondents 
gave a positive rating to the House challenger 
while 7 percent gave the challenger a negative 
rating. The vast majority of respondents (79 
percent) had no opinion about the House 
challenger. In contrast, 40 percent of respon- 
dents gave the Senate challenger a positive 
tating while 16 percent gave the challenger a 
negative rating and 44 percent had no opinion. 
Thus, House incumbents are doubly advan- 
taged. Not only do they receive overwhelmingly 
positive evaluations from their constituents, but 
also their opponents are almost invisible. In 
contrast, Senate incumbents face a larger group 
of dissatisfied voters and much more vigorous 
opposition. 


Table 1. Incumbency, Candidate Evaluation, and Voting for House and Senate in 1978 


Democratic 
Incumbent 
House 
Candidate evaluation? 
Democrats +56 
Independents +41 
Republicans +14 
Vote? 
Democrats 95 
Independents 19 
Republicans 45 
Senate 
Candidate evaluation 
Democrats +37 
Independents +4 
Republicans -18 
Vote 
Democrats 85 
Independents 64 
Republicans 35 


Republican 


Open Seat Incumbent Tau (Sig.) 
+29 -37 45 (001) 
-6 —41 44° (001) 
-34 —65 43 (001) 

81 53 35 (001) 
38 18 60 (001) 
16 3 4i (001) 
+38 +9 AS (001) 
+4 —26 .16 (001) 
-23 —48 16 (01) 
81 74 10 (05) 
41 30 27 (001) 
22 10 20 (01i) 


Source: 1978 Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
aPercentage more favorable toward Democratic candidate minus percentage more favorable toward 


Republican candidate on feeling thermometer. 
bpercentage voting Democratic. 
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Mayhew (1974) has argued that the popu- 
larity of House incumbents is a function of 
their ability to control the information which 
constituents receive about their performance 
through such activities as advertising, credit- 
claiming, and position-taking. If this is the case, 
we would expect voters’ evaluations of House 
incumbents to be based largely on contact with 
their representative, rather than ideology or 
party affiliation. The more contact voters have 
with their representative, the more positive 
their evaluation should be. If, as hypothesized, 
senators have less control over information 
voters receive about their performance than 
representatives, contact may not have as posi- 
tive an impact on evaluations of Senate incum- 
bents. 

The 1978 election study included questions 


` about various types of contact with candidates 


for the House and Senate. Table 2 shows high 
levels of contact between respondents and 
House incumbents. High levels of contact were 
also reported with Senate incumbents, although 
these contacts followed a somewhat different 
pattern, with more media contact and less 
personal contact. Once again, there was a large 
discrepancy between House and Senate challen- 
gers. Largely because of the influence of the 
mass media, respondents reported fairly high 
levels of exposure to Senate challengers. In 
contrast, the large majority of respondents 
reported having had no contact with the House 
challenger in their district. 

In order to assess the relative impact of 
party identification, ideology, and contact on 
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evaluations of House and Senate candidates, a 
path analysis was conducted, using relative 
ratings of incumbents and challengers on the 
feeling thermometer as the dependent variable. 
The independent variables were overall incum- 
bent contact, overall challenger contact, party 
identification, and a measure of ideological 
proximity to the incumbent based on the 
respondent’s self-classification on a seven-point 
liberal-conservative scale and the incumbent’s 
ADA rating (see Appendix). The results shown 
in Figure 1 indicate that evaluations of House 
and Senate candidates were based on somewhat 
different criteria. Contact with the incumbent 
was by far the most important influence on 
evaluations of House candidates. The more 
respondents had seen or heard about the 
incumbent, the more highly they tended to 
evaluate the incumbent relative to the challen- 
ger on the feeling thermometer. Ideology had 
no discernible impact on evaluations of House 
candidates. In contrast, contact with the incum- 
bent had a somewhat weaker impact on evalua- 
tions of Senate candidates, while party identifi- 
cation and ideology were more important. 
Different types of contact may have dif- 
ferent effects on voters’ evaluations of candi- 
dates. Table 3 presents the results of a multiple 
regression analysis of the effects of contact on 
evaluations of incumbents and challengers. 
Since the dependent variable is the rating of the 
incumbent or challenger on the feeling ther- 
mometer, each unstandardized regression coef- 
ficient (B) can be interpreted as the average 
change in degrees on the feeling thermometer 


Table 2, Contact with Incumbents and Challengers (Percent) 


House 
Type of Contact Incumbent 
Personal meeting 14 
Group meeting 12 
Staff 8 
Mailing 52 
Radio 27 
Television 43 
Newspaper 52 
Indirect? 28 
Self-initiated 15 
Other-initiated4 19 
Total reporting any contact 17 


House Senate Senate 
Challenger Incumbent Challenger 
3 7 4 
2 8 3 
2 5 3 
13 41 22 
11 40 30 
20 72 61 
24 60 49 
8 b b 
a b a 
a b a 
37 84 70 


Source: 1978 Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 


Note: Percentages based on all respondents. 
4Not relevant for challenger. 
>Not asked about Senate candidates. 


“Does respondent know of anyone else who has had contact with candidate? 
4D oes respondent know of anyone else who has initiated contact with candidate? 
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produced by each type of contact, controlling 
for all other types of contact. Multiplying this 
figure by the frequency of each type of contact 
indicates the net effect of each type of contact 
on the average evaluation of each type of 
candidate. These effects can then be summed to 
estimate the overall impact of contact for each 
. type of candidate. 

The results presented in Table 3 indicate 
that House incumbents derived considerably 
greater benefit from contact (a net gain of 
almost 10 degrees on the feeling thermometer) 
than any other type of candidate. Mailings 
(presumably newsletters and questionnaires as 
well as campaign literature) had the largest 
positive effect, followed by television and 
newspaper coverage. It is striking that every 
type of contact had a positive effect on 
evaluations of House incumbents, even after 
controlling for all other types of contact. In 
contrast, the impact of contact on evaluations 
of House challengers was negligible (a gain of 
only one degree on the feeling thermometer). 
The effects of contact on evaluations of Senate 
incumbents and challengers were almost identi- 
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cal, with television coverage having by far the 
largest positive impact on both. Presumably 
much of this television coverage consisted of 
paid advertising which has become a major 
factor in most Senate campaigns. If we remove 
the effects of contact, the advantage of incum- 
bency in House elections was almost identical 
to the advantage of incumbency in Senate 
elections. More than two-thirds of the dif- 
ference between ratings of House incumbents 
and challengers can be attributed to the effects 
of contact. 

The fact. that House incumbents enjoyed a 
much greater advantage than Senate incum- 
bents over their challengers in 1978 was due in 
large part to the much lower visibility of House 
challengers. A much larger proportion of re- 
spondents reported having had some contact 
with, and having: an opinion about, Senate 
challengers than House challengers. Unless they 
are aware of the challenger, voters who are 
dissatisfied with the incumbent may be reluc- 
tant to replace a known quantity with an 
unknown quantity. Table 4 lends support to 
this hypothesis. The relationship between evalu- 
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Source: 1978 Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 


Note: All non-significant paths omitted. Weights shown are standardized regression coefficients. Analysis 
assumes no causal connection between incumbent and challenger contact. 


Figure 1. Path Analysis of Candidate Evaluation in 
House and Senate Contests Involving Incumbents 
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ation of the incumbent and candidate choice in 
House and Senate elections was much stronger 
among voters who were exposed to the challen- 
ger than among those who were not. Among 
voters with a favorable opinion of the incum- 
bent, contact with the challenger made little or 
no difference. However, among voters who had 
an unfavorable opinion or were undecided 
about the incumbent, contact with the challen- 
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ger greatly increased the likelihood of voting 
against the incumbent. 

The findings presented in Table 4 underline 
the crucial role that the challenger plays in the 
process of electoral accountability. Among vot- 
ers in Senate races involving an incumbent, 83 
percent reported having had some contact with 
the challenger. In contrast, only 44 percent of 
the voters in House races involving an incum- 


Table 3. The Impact of Contact on Evaluations of House and Senate Candidates 














Type of Contact B (SE) Frequency Net Effect 

House Incumbents 
Personal meeting +45.3 (1.4) 14 +0.74 
Group meeting +4.2 (1.5) 12 +0.50 
Staff +2.9 (1.7) 08 +0.23 
Mailing +5.2 (0.9) -52 +2.70 
Radio 40.9 (1.0) 27 +0.24 
Television +3.6 (0.9) 43 +1.55 
Newspaper +3.2 (1.0) -52 +1.66 
Indirect . +3.5 (1.1) -28 +0.98 
Self-initiated $3.5 (1.3) AS +0.52 
Other-initiated +3.1 (1.2) 19 +0.59 
Intercept (54.00) + Total Effect (+9.71) = Average Rating (63.71) 

House Challengers 
Personal meeting +9.5 (1.9) .03 +0.23 
Group meeting —2.4 (2.5) 02 —0.05 
Staff +7.1 (2.7) 02 +0.14 
Mailing +2.6 (0.9) .13 +0.34 
Radio +1.6 (1.0) ll +0.18 
Television +1.8 (0.8) 20 +0.36 
Newspaper -0.6 (0.8) 24 -0.14 
Indirect +0.3 (1.2) -08 +0.02 
Intercept (50.05) + Total Effect (+1.13) = Average Rating (51.18) 

Senate Incumbents 
Personal meeting +7.7 GA) 07 +0.54 
Group meeting +5.0 (3.2) 08 +0.40 
Staff +5.7 (3.7) 05 +0.28 
Mailing +1.8 (1.7) 41 +0.74 
Radio 42.4 (1.8) 40 +0.96 
Television +3.7 (1.9) 72 +2.66 
Newspaper —1.4 (1.8) 60 —0.84 
Intercept (55.42) + Total Effect (+4.74) = Average Rating (60.16) 

Senate Challengers 
Personal meeting +16.4 (3.8) 04 +0.66 
Group meeting +8.7 (4.1) 03 +0.26 
Staff +7.2 (4.2) 03 +0.22 
Mailing +0.8 (1.7) 22 +0.18 
Radio +2.8 (1.6) 30 +0.84 
Television +6.5 (1.6) 61 +3.96 
Newspaper —3.3 (1.6) 49 —1.62 


Intercept (51.30) + Total Effect (+4.50) = Average Rating (55.80) 


Source: 1978 Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
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Table 4. Percentage Voting for Incumbent in House and Senate Contests 
by Evaluation of Incumbent and Exposure to Challenger 
Evaluation of Incumbent 

Exposure to Neutral or 
Challenger Positive Negative Tau Sig.) 
House 

Yes 84 29 43 (001) 

No 93 65 .24 (001) 
Senate 

Yes 78 22 -59 (001) 

No 83 72 15 N.S.) 


Source: 1978 Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 


bent reported having had some contact with the 
challenger. 

The greater visibility of Senate challengers is 
not, however, the only difference between 
House and Senate elections. In addition, House 
and Senate candidates seem to be evaluated 
according to different criteria. Evaluations of 
House candidates were based largely on con- 
tacts between constituents and their representa- 
tives, which were overwhelmingly positive in 
nature. Contacts with senators did not have as 
large a net positive impact, suggesting that 
voters were less dependent on these contacts 
for information about the incumbent. Party 
affiliation and ideology had a greater impact on 
evaluations of Senate candidates than on evalu- 
ations of House candidates. The result of this is 
shown in Table 5. While ideological proximity 
to the incumbent had a negligible impact on 
candidate choice in House elections, it had a 
substantial impact on candidate choice in Sen- 
ate elections among two groups of voters: 
independents and supporters of the challenger’s 
party. The ability of Senate incumbents to 


draw support from independents and voters of 
the opposing party depended largely on their 
ideological position. Whereas House incumbents 
were favored by an overwhelming 66 percent of 
voters whose ideology was opposite to their 
own, Senate incumbents received only 30 per- 
cent of the vote among this group. 

be held accountable on the basis of their overall 
voting record than representatives. It does 
appear that constituents were more likely to 
know something about their senator’s voting 
record than about their representative’s voting 
record. Whereas 51 percent of respondents were 
able to place their Senate incumbent on a 
seven-point liberal-conservative scale, only 37 
percent were able to place their House incum- 
bent on the same scale. In addition, perceptions 
of senators’ positions appear to have been 
somewhat more accurate than perceptions of 
representatives’ positions.? We can only specu- 


2The correlation (Tau) between ideological proxi- 
mity and perceived ideological distance was .26 for 
Senate incumbents and .15 for House incumbents. 


Table 5, Percentage Voting for Incumbent in House and Senate Contests 
by Party Identification and Ideology 





Ideological Proximity to Incumbent 





Party 
Identification Closest Medium Farthest Tau (Sig) 
House 
Same party 96 94 100 ~.00 (NS.) 
Independent Í 87 81 69 13 (05) 
Other party 52 46 40 11 = (NS.) 
Senate 
Same party 87 90 * —02 N.S) 
Independent 83 62 39 33  (.001) 
Other party 39 15 7 30 (01) 





Source: 1978 Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 


*Fewer than 10 cases. 
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late that this may be a function of the 
information available to constituents about 
their senators and representatives. With greater 
control over the information constituents re- 
ceive about themselves, House members may 
stress noncontroversial activities such as case- 
work and constituency service, rather than 
positions on controversial national issues. These 
findings may also reflect greater involvement of 
ideological or single-issue interest groups in 
Senate campaigns. Whatever the explanation, 
the result is a significant difference in the 
extent of ideological voting in Senate and 
House elections. 

Even if House challengers were provided 
with resources which would enable them to 
reach many more voters with their message, 
most House incumbents would probably remain 
secure in their positions because the large 
majority of their constituents are very satisfied 
with their performance.2 When asked to rate 
the job performance of their own representa- 
tive, 72 percent of respondents expressed an 
opinion, and 65 percent of those with an 
Opinion gave a rating of “very good” or 


Discussion 


The evidence available from the 1978 elec- 
tion study does not allow us to answer the 
question of why senators were more likely to 
“good,” while 31 percent gave a rating of “fair” 
and only 5 percent gave a rating of “poor” or 
“very poor.” In sharp contrast, among the 80 
percent of respondents expressing an opinion 
about the performance of Congress, only 20 
percent gave a rating of “very good” or “good,” 
while 52 percent gave Congress a “fair” rating 
and 28 percent rated its performance as “‘poor” 
or “very poor.” These findings lend strong 
quantitative backing to Fenno’s conclusion 
(1975), based on his observation of ten House 
members in their districts, that voters love their 
congressman but dislike Congress. Although the 
job performance question was not asked about 
Senate incumbents, comparison of the feeling 
thermometer ratings of senators and representa- 
tives indicates that voters do not love their 
senator quite as much as they love their 
representative. 

It is often suggested that members of Con- 


3Two recent studies of campaign spending in 
congressional elections have concluded that higher 
spending by challengers significantly improves their 
performance while spending by incumbents has little 
effect (Glantz, Abramowitz, and Burkart, 1977; Ja- 
cobson, 1978). 
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gress Can use noncontroversial activities such as 
casework and constituency service to eam 
political support from the voters and thereby 
gain freedom of action on important national 
issues. Voters, according to this view, are 
tolerant about members’ positions on national 
issues as long as they answer their mail, act as 
ombudsmen, and bring federal projects into the 
district. The findings reported here suggest, 
however, that voters are more tolerant about 
their representative’s voting record than about 
their senator’s voting record. After the 1976 
and 1978 elections, many senators are probably 
looking over their shoulders as they cast their 
votes. 


Appendix 


The measure of ideological proximity was 
constructed by comparing senators’ and repre- 
sentatives’ ADA ratings with respondents’ posi- 
tions on the seven-point liberal-conservative 
scale (1 = most liberal, 7 = most conservative). 
ADA ratings were used because of the well- 
established liberal identification of this organi- 
zation and because of the wide variety of issues 
on which the rating was based. ADA ratings 
also correlate very highly with ratings of other 
ideological groups. Ideological proximity to the 
incumbent was calculated as follows (1 = 
closest to incumbent, 3 = farthest from incum- 
bent): 


Respondent’s Proximity 
ADA Rating Position Score 
Senate 
0-19 1-3 3 
0-19 4 2 
0-19 $~7 1 
20—39 1-3 2 
20-39 4—7 1 
50-59 1-4 1 
50-59 5-7 2 
60+ 1-3 1 
60+ 4 2 
60+ 5-7 3 
House 
0-39 1-3 3 
0-39 4 2 
0-39 5-7 1 
40—59 1-3 2 
40-59 4 1 
40-59 5-7 2 
60+ 1-3 1 
60+ 4 2 
60+ $~7 3 


Note: No running Senate incumbent had an ADA 
rating between 40 and 49. 














The American Voter in Congressional Elections 
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The article analyzes congressional elections research following from the 1978 National Election 
Study. In a field where basic information was lacking, the study constitutes a major data collection 
effort. Results should be taken as tentative, with serious work on measurement and conceptualiza- 
tion remaining. Nevertheless, a number of important preliminary findings can be identified. Voters’ 
evaluations of the congressional candidates, House and Senate, have a major influence on the vote, 
separate from incumbency and party and more important than presidential evaluations or other 
evaluations. While House incumbents receive the strongest positive support on a number of 
measures, there is little negative perception of any candidate in congressional contests. Finally, 
there are major differences found for Senate and House challengers, in voter recognition and 
information, but no major differences for Senate and House incumbents. House challengers stand 
apart from all other candidates in their degree of visibility and contact with voters. The article 
discusses the implications of these findings and indicates priorities for future research. 


This article examines the state of congres- 
sional elections research following the 1978 
National Election Study.! Before the study, 
scholars could agree that basic information on 
the subject was lacking. Within a few years’ 
time, we find great productivity and further 
work under way. We need recognition of the 
advance, caution as to the provisional state of 
the present findings, and some thought about 
future directions. We need, in short, an analyti- 
cal accounting of recent congressional elections 
research, its activity, and implications.? 


Past Research 


In the literature on elections, the “American 
voter” is a presidential voter. Most of what we 
know about party attachment, issue voting, 
efficacy or participation has developed primari- 
ly from that atypical contest. Political scien- 
tists, like the voting population as a whole, have 
shown neither great interest in, nor much 
attention to, races other than the presidential 
one. So while the American public elects both a 
president and members of Congress to guide the 
policies of the nation, only one-half of that 
process has been studied intensively. Writers 


1The survey, directed primarily to voting for 
Congress, was supported by the National Science 
Foundation and conducted by the University of 
Michigan’s Center for Political Studies. 


2The main “data” for the analysis are the first 16 
papers resulting from the study plus participant-obser- 
vation in the conferences and committees of the past 
three years. Papers were presented at the 1979 
American Political Science Association meetings and 
the Houston-Rice Conference on Congressional Elec- 
tions, January 1980. 


have examined short-term presidential and eco- 
nomic effects on congressional voting without 
measuring short-term congressional effects, 
Money is spent, and campaign spending laws are 
reformed, without spenders or reformers know- 
ing the impact of money on election results. 
Journalists, candidates, and campaign managers 
speak of the importance of this or that issue or 
strategy or candidate image, with no data on 
whether what was transmitted from the cam- 
paign was ever received by the voters. 

Some work, of course, proceeded in the 
study of congressional elections. A major thrust 
of this research sought to identify critical 
variables affecting the vote: party identifica- 
tion, incumbency status, candidate and issue 
evaluations, as well as influences of presidential 
voting. Work on the effects of campaign spend- 
ing was begun (Glantz et al., 1976; Jacobson, 
1978, 1980). While House contests received the 
predominant share of attention, some work 
compared Senate results to other statewide 
voting (Wright, 1974; Hinckley et al., 1974). In 
addition, the peculiar safeness of House incum- 
bents was examined at length and various 
explanations developed (Erikson, 1971; May- 
hew, 1974b; Ferejohn, 1977; Cover, 1977). 
Studies pointed to a complex of factors ex- 
plaining incumbents’ success including visibili- 
ty, office support, and a general positive reputa- 
tion. Within this complex, however, two factors 
have been given different explanatory emphasis; 
those of voter information and incumbent 
activity. In some explanations, incumbency, 
like party, supplies an easy voting cue in the 
low-information context of congressional vot- 
ing (Miller and Stokes, 1962; Kostroski, 1973; 
Hinckley et al., 1974; Nelson, 1978). To be 
recognized, even in vague and general terms 
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when the challenger is not so recognized, is a 
strong electoral advantage. Party and incumben- 
cy may therefore be interconnected: the de- 
cline of one bound together with the rise in 
importance of the other. Other explanations 
emphasize the incumbents’ activity. Incum- 
bents run interference for constituents with the 
bureaucracy, claim credit for federal projects in 
their districts, and provide other popular and 
noncontroversial constituency services (May- 
hew, 1974a; Fiorina, 1977). Even independent- 
ly of these activities, incumbents work hard to 
create a positive reputation for themselves in 
their “home styles” and district activities (Fen- 
no, 1978). Campaigning, in other words, can be 
done on the job, between elections (Jones, 
1966, p. 29). This difference in emphasis can be 


summarized as follows. In some explanations, ` 


incumbents must do something right to win 
elections; in others, incumbents might well be 
reelected whatever activities (within reason) 
they pursue. . 

Nevertheless, as these writers themselves 
agreed in a Rochester conference in 1977, basic 
survey information was lacking. Most of the 
biennial National Election Studies asked few 
questions on Congress beyond the vote. The 
questions asked for the House in 1958 and the 
Senate in 1974 were not repeated over time or 
replicated for each other. Voter information on 
congressional candidates could not be measured 
beyond the memory-testing “recall” question,’ 
nor could sources of information be studied. 
What was perceived or liked about House 
incumbents could not be analyzed nor com- 
pared with the Senate where incumbents were 
increasingly losing reelections. In short, some of 
the major hypotheses circulating in the litera- 
ture could not be tested. 

Seen in this context, the major purpose of 
the 1978 study was to supply such basic 
information. In the study of congressional 
elections, this survey constitutes a major data 
collection stage. While the survey was designed 
as a national sample, the congressional district 
was designated as the primary sampling unit. 
Accordingly, congressional candidates could be 
identified with their opponents, district charac- 


_ teristics, electoral situation, and campaign 
spending. Candidate names were supplied for a. 


new name-recognition question, simulating the 


3The question asks “Do you happen to remember 
the names of the candidates for Congress—that is, for 
the House of Representatives in Washington—that ran 
in the district this November?” It is asked in a 
post-election survey, typically conducted through De- 
cember and January following the election. 
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kind of cognitive activity demanded in the 
voting booth. Voters were asked, with the 
names of the candidates provided, if they 
recognized the names and could evaluate them 
positively or negatively, rating them from 0 to 
100 degrees on a thermometer scale. A battery 
of questions probed what voters knew, saw as 
important, and liked about incumbents. Anoth- 
er battery asked about the contacts between 
tespondents and candidates: by mailings, per- 
sonal meetings, mass media, or other sources, 
Questions were matched for Senate and House 
to facilitate cross-chamber comparisons, and a 
large amount of contextual data—on the dis- 
trict, the campaigns, and the candidates~was 
compiled. 


Advances and Limits 


The 1978 congressional elections data were 
analyzed in papers presented at the 1979 
American Political Science Association meeting 
and the 1980 Conference on Congressional 
Elections at the University of Houston and Rice 
University. Clearly, the results so far need to be 
taken as tentative and preliminary. We find 
some first looks at the data and a number of 
cross-tabulations, but as yet no analysis in 
depth, More seriously, the utility of the various 
items has not been subjected to close examina- 
tion. For example, the “contact” questions 
have been used in a number of papers, with 
contacts typically correlated with the extent of 
positive candidate evaluations. (For a list of 
these questions, see Mann and Wolfinger, Table 
11 {1980, p. 627], and Abramowitz, Table 3 
[1980, p. 6371.) These questions, however, 
may tap very different dimensions of electoral 
activity: the candidate’s activity as in contact 


. through mailing; the voter’s participation and 


interest as in personal contact; and media 
reporting as contact. Since some items may 
measure distinct activities and others may best 
be combined to describe one activity, further 
analysis is necessary before we know how they 
should be utilized—what ‘‘contact,” in fact, is 
being measured. The thermometer ratings have 
also been employed widely, and very different- 
ly, and need much more measurement atten- 
tion. (For the distribution of ratings, see Table 
2 below.) The whole problem of incumbency 
needs more comprehensive and refined analysis. 
Incumbents are liked, voted for, recognized, 
rated well in job performance, and, when issues 
can be identified by respondents, seen as 
agreeing generally with the respondents’ views 
on issues, But we do not know how much liking 
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is knowing, how much issue agreement is 
merely liking (as opposed to liking because of 
issue agreement), and how much of all this is 
the result of not knowing the challenger. This 
point will be elaborated further in a later 
section. 

All this is fine for a first reporting of results, 
However, since these papers will achieve wider 
visibility, because of the nature of the project, 
than perhaps they would otherwise, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind the preliminary status of 
the inquiry. The sheer number of papers being 
reported should not discourage others from the 
work left to do. 

Recognizing these cautions, one still can see 
the main lines of a collective advance. The 
following already -can be cited as major results 
of the study. 

Voters’ evaluations of the congressional can- 
didates, House and Senate, have a major influ- 
ence on the vote, separate from incumbency 
and party and more important than presidential 
evaluations or other evaluations (see Mann and 
Wolfinger, 1980; Hinckley, 1980; Parker, 1980; 
Ragsdale, 1980; Jacobson, 1980; Kuklinski 
and West, 1980). Although this influence is 
assumed by some democratic theory, it has not 
been highlighted in the past voting behavior 
literature, and it is now clearly pinned down in 
importance. The results hold whether measured 
by open-ended questions or the thermometer 
ratings. The open-ended likes and dislikes ques- 
tions have become critical to presidential voting 
studies, measuring short-term forces—of parties, 
issues, and candidates—in a campaign. The 
present finding suggests they could be similarly 
important in analyzing congressional contests. 

This finding also questions some of the past 
interpretations of midterm elections (see espe- 
cially Ragsdale, 1980; Kuklinski and West, 
1980). Several past studies are often cited to 
show the presidential influence on the congres- 
sional vote (see, for example, Tufte, 1975; 
Kernell, 1971; Piereson, 1975). However, the 
past studies do not control for congressional 
variables of importance. Neither incumbency 
nor congressional candidate evaluations are 
controlled for, while party identification is only 
partially controlled for. When the congressional 
variables are added, as in the 1978 studies, 
presidential influence is considerably reduced in 
importance. 

There are major differences in voting for 
Senate and House challengers—in recognition, 
information, campaign behavior, and expendi- 
tures—but no major differences for Senate and 
House incumbents (see Abramowitz, 1980; 
Hinckley, 1980; Uslaner, 1980; Jacobson, 
1980; Goldenberg and Traugott, 1980). 
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House challengers stand apart in comparison to 
other House candidates and all Senate candi- 
dates in their degree of visibility and contact 
with voters. Table 1 summarizes the situation.4 
While most voters could recognize and rate the 
incumbents and the Senate challengers, less 
than half could recognize and rate the House 
challengers. When one compares challengers 


‘ with other non-incumbents, one finds Senate 


challengers to be like the other candidates in 
degree of recognition and House challengers 
not. While 78 and 70 percent, respectively, 
recognize House Democratic and House Repub- 
lican non-incumbents, only 44 percent recog- 
nize the House challenger. The same pattern is 
seen in the contact questions. In contrast to the 
frequencies for other House candidates and for 
all Senate candidates, less than half of the 
voters said that they had any contact with, or 
learned anything about, the challenger.5 Even 
controlling for party identification, challenger 
contact and recognition remain low. Only 
about half of the voters of the challenger’s 
party could recognize and rate the challenger in 
the contest they voted for. 

At minimum, these results suggest that an 
understanding of.congressional voting cannot 
be generalized from the House alone or from 
arguments about House incumbents, This find- 
ing, however, has wider implications. In the 
Senate, where voters choose between two can- 
didates they recognize and have had contact 
with, minimum conditions for competition 
between candidates are present. In the House 
by contrast, for any of a number of reasons 
which need to be investigated more fully, these 
conditions are not present. 

Another major finding confirms the positive 
support for House incumbents, They receive 
the highest thermometer ratings of any candi- 
dates and mostly get “good” or “very good” 
job ratings. Moreover, their support is not 
attributable to their recognition alone. Respon- 


“The table and subsequent discussion are drawn 
from Hinckley, 1980. 


SSince the Senate, unlike the House, is propor- 
tioned by states and not by population, a dispropor- 
tionate number of Senate respondents in the sample 
will fall in states of large population: in 1978, the 
states of Michigan, Illinois, and Texas. However, 
dichotomizing the Senate respondents into those from 
the three largest states in population and those from 
all other states showed no important differences in 
results. In both recognition and contact, Senate 
challengers in both dichotomous groupings remained 
sharply distinct from House challengers and similar to 
1a ue Senate candidates. For details, see Hinckley, 
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Table 1. Name Recognition and Contact in the Senate and House? 
Percent of Voters Who Can Percent of Voters 
Recognize and Rate Candidates” Who Had Contact with Candidates 
House Senate House Senate 
% N % N % N % N 
Incumbents 92,(757) 95 (395) 94 (757) 97 (395) 
Challengers 44 (757) 85 (395) 46 (757) 85 (395) 
Non-incumbents (D) 78 (116) 92 (150) 81 (116) 95 (150) 
Non-incumbents (R) 70 (116) 83 (150) 72 (116) 91 (150) 


Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan; data computed by 








the author. 


8The results are based on voters in contested elections, with two major party candidates in the contest. The 
term “incumbent” refers only to those running for reelection and “non-incumbent” refers only to those non- 


incumbents running against other non-incumbents. 


bA very small number of respondents who said, yes, they could recognize the candidates then said, no, they 
could not rate them. The measure reported here is based on those who could both recognize and rate. 


dents can give reasons for liking incumbents— 
citing experience, personal qualities, and dis- 
trict attention—in the open-ended questions 
(see Parker). Yet we need to be cautious in 
identifying the basis of this apparently perva- 
sive support. As Samuel Patterson commented 
at the Houston-Rice conference: 
Psychological analyses of voting choice tend to 
reach tautology. Many folks in the 1978 CPS 
sample, in the compass of a short interview 
with a stranger, say that their congressman is 
popular with them, they like him and rate him 
warmly on the feeling thermometer, they prefer 
him and things about him, and they say they 
voted for him. Are these different things, or all 
part of a more general phenomenon called 
support for the congressman? 


Comparing the numbers of respondents in the 
list below shows clearly the difference in 
general and specific support. Of the 2304 
respondents in the sample, 


1760 said they had some contact with their 
representative; 


1406 felt their representative could be at least 
somewhat helpful if they had a problem 
the representative could do something 


district (664 could identify such an issue 
of at least some importance to them); 


221 could remember a particular bill the 
representative voted on, and 151 agreed 
with the representative’s vote. 


Unfortunately, these questions were not 
asked for the Senate, with the exception of the 
“contact” question. Therefore we cannot com- 
pare support for House and Senate incumbents 
or relate it to their very different reelection 
rates. The specific content for liking and the 
ways information is translated into liking re- 
main to be identified. Attentive people in the 
district might agree with their representative’s 
policy positions and remember things the repre- 
sentative has done for the district. These 
perceptions might be diffused—through media 
content, campaigning, and conversation—to 
much more widely held general impressions. 
Alternatively, some of the general support may 
have no ‘basis, either direct or derivative, in 
specific perceptions. Some people may rate 
their representatives as doing a good job be- 
cause they expect them to do so and have 
sought and heard nothing to the contrary. No 
challenge to the general support has occurred. 


about; eed : 3 

. ” = ; Survey data, of course, are limited in their 

1058 gave representatives “good? or “very ability to separate these alternatives. Neverthe- 
good” job ratings; less, repeating the questions for Senate incum- 


650 said they agreed at least somewhat with 
their representative’s voting in Congress (a 
large majority, 1335, could not answer 
the question); 


458 said they could remember something the 
representative had done while in Congress 
for the district or its people; 


293 preferred one of the candidates because 
of an issue in the campaign in their 


bents should help to isolate which of these 
various measures of support, if any, have effects 
upon voting behavior. 

One final result can be cited, implicit in 
several studies. There is little negative percep- 
tion of any congressional candidates, whether 
Senate or House, incumbents or challengers. 
Moreover, there is little negative perception 
even from the highly informed campaign contri- 
butors (see Powell). Table 2 shows the similari- 
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ty of ratings for House and Senate incumbents 
and the concentration for all candidates within 
the “warm” range of the thermometer scale 
(between 50 and 90 degrees). More than 90 
percent of voters in contested elections gave 
House candidates positive or neutral ratings and 
approximately 80 percent gave Senate candi- 
dates these ratings. Congressional elections do 
not seem to be a matter of tossing rascals out or 
screening would-be rascals from getting in. 
Accordingly, some issue voting and other 
choice models might be misdirected. For a large 
number of House voters, it was seen above, 
essentially no choice is provided: one candidate 
is known and the opponent is not known. In 
many other contests, in both the Senate and 
House, the choice involves either two positive 
or one positive and one neutral perception. 
Hence, to analyze such contests we may need 
to identify the dynamics of choice in a general- 
ly positive situation: for example, with refer- 
ence to the kinds of information received, 
sources of information, and campaign spending. 

Consider, for example, the following two 
“job application” models, where voters are 
screening candidates for a job in Congress. One 
model assumes that the job demands specific 
characteristics and that applicants range con- 
siderably in these characteristics. Voters can 
declare Candidate X as unsuitable or Candidate 
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Y as more suitable than others. The second 
model assumes that the job is less demanding of 
specific- characteristics or that the candidates 
are all qualified by the time they reach this 
particular stage of the hiring process. Who, we 
might ask, will be hired in these circum- 
stances—the candidate available at the right 
time, the one interviewed first, the one already 
making a positive impression from some other 
contacts? Students of voting may need to ask 
when and under what circumstances either of 
these processes will be followed. Both models 
describe a selection process, but they may 
follow from different circumstances, lead to 
different predictions of success, and produce 
different performances in office. 


The Incumbency Advantage: An Illustration. 
We can use the problem of incumbency to 
illustrate the distance covered and the work 
ahead. The incumbency advantage in congres- 
sional elections was a major focus of past 
research and was emphasized in the 1978 study. 
The results illustrate in sharpest form the 
nature of the progress, the conceptual and 
methodological work remaining, and the impli- 
cations for American elections. In asking why 
and under what conditions incumbents are 
reelected, we ask about the link between 
government and voters and about the voting 


Table 2. Thermometer Ratings for Senate and House, Incumbents and Challengers* 


Percent of Voters Rating 

Degrees on Senate House Senate House (House 
Thermometer Incumbents incumbents Challengers Challengers Challengers II) 

` 100 10 15 5 1 2 
90-99 0 1 0 0 1 
80—89 19 22 12 3 7 
10—79 17 19 15 5 12 
60—69 15 16 15 8 17 
50—59 20 18 33 74 41 
40-49 7 3 9 4 8 
30-39 4 2 4 2 4 
20-29 0 0 0 0 0 

_ 10-19 4 1 4 2 3 
0-9 5 2 4 2 4 
Total (101%) (99%) (101%) (101%) (99%) 
N of Cases 395 157 395 7157 334 
Mean Degrees 61.3 68.9 56.5 51.3 52.9 
Standard Deviation 25.1 21.7 21.6 12.6 18.8 


Source: 1978 National Election Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan; data computed by 


the author. 


*Based on scoring those who cannot recognize and rate as 50 degrees, for the first four columns of the table. 
Only a small number of voters are not able to recognize or rate the Senate candidates or the House incumbent. 
_ The final column, labelled House challengers H, shows the distribution for those who can recognize and rate the 


challengers. 
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decision that says, in effect, government should 
continue as it was before. 

Past explanation of the incumbency advan- 
tage, primarily focused on the House, could not 
be tested. We did not know what activities were 
perceived and liked by voters, could not mea- 
sure visibility beyond the test of name recall, 
and could not compare either activity or 
visibility to Senate contests where incumbents 
were losing reelections. The 1978 results take 
us some steps further. Incumbents are known, 
contacted, and evaluated positively, and these 
factors are significantly related to the vote. But 
Senate incumbents are also known, contacted, 
and evaluated positively. Little difference is 
seen in the job expectations voters hold about 
the two offices. The few differences observable 
between House and Senate incumbents make 
no difference to the vote. It is with the 
challengers, rather, where the critical differ- 
ences appear. Compared to Senate challengers 
or open seat candidates, House challengers 
stand apart in low visibility and contact, and a 
preponderance of neutral ratings. Research at- 
tention, then, might turn from incumbents— 
and what they do right—to challengers and 
what they do not do: to their recruitment, 
spending, and activities facilitating their elec- 
tion. i 

Given the earlier cautions, the argument 
must be considered tentative and subject to 
further testing. Measures need to be refined, 
and the data themselves replicated for other 
election years. One study indicates that the 
House challengers in the 1978 sample were 
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unusually weak compared to past years—even 
for challengers (see Jacobson). At the same 
time, we cannot disregard the positive support 
shown for incumbents nor their success in 
getting across to voters. Models need to be 
developed to deal with what appears to be a 
highly intercorrelated and reinforcing process. 
However the subject is pursued, several addi- 
tional questions must be posed and answered. 

We can take the diagram in Figure 1 as an 
outline for the discussion. Earlier studies di- 
verged in emphasizing candidate activity or 
voter information: we should now add the 
challengers’ recruitment as a third explanatory 
component. We should also pay attention to 
challengers more generally by separating the 
effects of the two candidates in the race. One is 
not, except at the final voting stage, the 
necessary obverse of the other. Finally, we can 
focus on the individual voters—and their per- 
ceptions and behavior—taking recruitment and 
candidate activity as the political context influ- 
encing their responses. Party identification, 
with its well-known effects upon voting, can be 
assumed as controlled for. Note that the many 
possible interactions among these components 
are not included: these can be drawn or erased 
as specific models and hypotheses are de- 
veloped. The diagram offers a general overview 
of the process only and the major components. 
As such, it should clarify the kind of questions 
to be asked and hypotheses to be developed 
and provide a general basis for discussion. 

What are the independent effects of incum- 
bent and challenger activity on voter evalua- 
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Figure 1. The Incumbency Complex: Recruitment, Candidate Activity, and Voter Information 
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tions? In the House case, how much of the 
results are explained by what incumbents do 
right (B to E to G) or what the challengers do 
not do (C to F to G)? How can we cut the 
reinforcing circle, at least analytically, between 
candidate recruitment, candidate activity, and 
the voters’ receiving and evaluating of informa- 
tion? It might be argued, for example, that 
House incumbents, by being liked, discourage 
strong challengers from entering the race (B 
through to G to A). Voters respond positively 
to the incumbent’s activity and the politically 
astute would-be challenger responds to the 
public support. Alternatively, incumbent activi- 
ty may affect recruitment directly (B to A). 
Thus one’s home style and activity in office are 
communications directed not so much to the 
voters as to potential challengers and their 
supporters. Voters become less important. In 
either case, once an incumbent is perceived as 
vulnerable or a strong challenger decides to 
enter the race, the effects of activity and 
visibility follow. For another alternative, in- 
cumbent activity may lead to positive percep- 
tions by voters (B through to G) no matter 
what challengers are selected or what activities 
they pursue. 

How important is money in the above 
process and what, in particular, are its indepen- 
dent effects? The 1978 spending data still 
await analysis with the new measures provided 
by the survey. Past studies show that campaign 
spending is important for the challenger, not 
the incumbent (Jacobson, 1978; Glantz et al., 
1976), We should expect spending to affect 
challenger activity as well as the voters’ percep- 
tions that there is indeed a challenger in the 
race (lines D to C and D to F). But incumbent 
activity and voter evaluations can also affect 
that spending, as can’recruitment, by constrain- 
ing the amount of money available. s 

Are there several points or one critical point 
at which the circle can be cut? For example, 
controlling for recruitment, does the kind of 
activity, or merely the amount of activity, en- 
gaged in make a difference? Within what range 
and to what extent does the challengers’ activi- 
ty affect the vote (lines C through to H)? 
Despite the time and money spent on the 
assumption that it does, we do not know the 
answer to this question. Goldenberg and Trau- 
gott conclude from other data that a candi- 
date’s advantage in use of mass media and in 
money spent on advertising significantly affect 
the vote, independently of party and incum- 
bency status. Voters, they suggest, are gaining 
something from media and advertising beyond 
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familiarity with the candidate’s name. This kind 
of work could be extended with data from the 
1978 study. 

We can turn to the many possible interac- 
tions not drawn in the diagram. What are the 
interactive effects produced by a campaign and 
how do these affect voters’ information and 
evaluation? Consider the addition of reciprocal 
lines drawn between E and F. Table 2 shows 
Senate incumbents’ ratings slightly lower than 
House incumbents. That may be the result of 
the representatives’ more successful communi- 
cation with voters or the result of Senate 
challengers’ campaigns: reducing incumbent 
popularity either by reporting unfavorable in- 
formation or by forcing voters to make com- 
parative evaluations. By the same argument, 
House incumbents’ activity may be so success- 
ful that it persuades voters that they do not 
need to make comparative evaluations. Challen- 
gers do not even need to be perceived. Consider 
also the addition of lines from E and from F 
back to both B and C. In some races, voters 
may be fairly passive recipients of information 
provided and not provided; in others, there may 
be a more active search for information. A 
number of other interactions could also be 
proposed, 

Can we identify types of races by candidate 
recruitment, campaign activity and voters’ per- 
ceptions: in effect, breaking down Figure 1 into 
separate diagrams? The results this far clearly 
indicate the need for such classification and 
subdivision. In some races and not in others 
two candidates are perceived by the voters. 
House races produce “serious” or “token” 
challenges. In some races, national or local 
issues may be important, but these need to be 
isolated from the overall positive support for 
incumbents. There may or may not be an active 
search for information by voters and different 
kinds of screening for that job in Congress. 
Identifying the range of choice processes and 
choice situations now subsumed under the label 
“voting” requires some initial classification. 

These questions have obvious implications 
beyond the particular problems identified in 
the present research. They ask about the role of 
elites in recruiting candidates, about the activi- 
ties in office necessary for reelection, and about 
what the American public expects and utilizes 
as sufficient information to make a voting 
choice. As such, they extend beyond the House 
and Senate and beyond incumbents to all 
elections. While some of these questions will be 
easier to operationalize than others, many can 
now be addressed with the 1978 study. 
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So what of the future of congressional 
elections research, given the advances and limits 
identified? Even this brief review suggests a 
number of priorities. 

Clearly, part of the work of the future must 
be to mine the present resources. Before too 
many articles go forward using a measure or 
two, we need some very serious work on the 
measures we are using. Designs are needed that 
can deal with complex and reinforcing pro- 
cesses, distinguish types of congressional voting, 
develop classifications, and isolate and measure 
independent effects. At the same time, the 
unexploited resources of the study need atten- 
tion. Campaign spending has been only super- 
ficially dealt with and the rest of the contextual 
data remain untouched. Campaign materials 
have been collected and coded, although these 
additional data have not yet been released. 
These materials include, among other com- 
ponents, the kind of activity engaged in by 
candidates and the themes of the campaign: 
references, for example, to party, issues, per- 
sonal characteristics and experience, or the 
opponent. All of these contextual data need to 
be integrated with the rest of the analysis. 

Equally high priority should be given to 
developing a time series for the items found 
important in 1978, The thermometer ratings, 
the new name recognition measure, the open- 
ended likes and dislikes question, voters’ 
sources of information about candidates—again 
and again are found useful in these papers. The 
congressional district sampling base and the 
coding by kind of candidate and kind of race 
are invaluable. One reason to repeat the ques- 
tions over time is that the questions themselves 
have great value. A second reason is that the 
years themselves can become important vari- 
ables. Understanding the impact on voting of 
national issues, presidential popularity, or 
events in the world requires time series data. A 
third reason is indicated by the difficulties 
intrinsic to any survey design. Questions have 
been raised about the idiosyncracies of the 
1978 sample (see Jacobson; see also Mann and 
Wolfinger, this issue). These difficulties can be 
expected with any national population sample, 
since the constitutional framers in their wisdom 
did not design American elections to accommo- 
date survey research. There are many problems, 
too, with a presidential election sample, but we 
have managed to use it to learn about presiden- 
tial voting. Nevertheless, given these difficulties, 
it becomés all the more important to continue 
the time series past the vagaries of any one 
sample. 
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In designing a time series, it is worth 
remembering that congressional elections are 
held every two years, not every four years. 
Americans vote every second year under the 
Constitution. Surveys necessarily restrict the 
number of questions that can be asked in an 
interview schedule: pursuing some lines of 
inquiry precludes others. So what should be the 
place and importance of congressional survey 
questions in a presidential election year? If 
congressional elections are seen merely as a 
curious variant in the mainstream of voting 
studies, by definition presidential, then a quad- 
tennial time series may be sufficient. Congres- 
sional questions could be reserved for off-year 
elections. If they are seen rather as the more 
typical voting activity engaged in by Americans, 
against which the presidential is the variant, 
then all researchers can learn from these ques- 
tions. New evidence from 1978 questions some 
of the past presidential coattail studies. How 
much greater future progress on the subject 
could be if we had data on congressional 
evaluations in a presidential year and off-year 
sequence, and could repeat the question across 
time and across different presidential contests. 

It is also worth remembering that Congress is 
not unicameral and that “House”? is not a 
synonym for Congress. The recent findings 
highlight the importance of maintaining and 
increasing Senate and House comparisons. If a 
question is considered important to congres- 
sional elections, it is worth asking for both the 
Senate and House: indeed, the similarities or 
differences in the answer may be the most 
valuable result. While Senate incumbents are 
defeated more frequently than House incum- 
bents, they engage in similar kinds of contact, 
are rated almost as positively, and are not 
expected, in comparison to representatives, to 
act any differently in Congress. Arguments 
about the electoral importance of contact, job 
expectations, or negative versus positive ratings 
must be revised accordingly. Other questions, 
we saw, could not be given the same scrutiny 
because of the absence of Senate comparisons. 
The open-ended questions regarding likes and 
dislikes, on the basis of the findings thus far, 
should be as important to congressional voting 
studies as they have been for presidential 
voting. Yet no national election study has ever 
asked—in the same survey—these questions for 
both Senate and House. 

Some new questions also are suggested by 
the recent results. The 1978 study asked voters 
why they liked candidates, in the process 
making two assumptions: that there was infor- 
mation as content for liking; and that the 
content came from the activity of the candi- 
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dates themselves, whether campaigning, consti- 
tuency service, or roll-call voting in Congress. 
Future studies might well target these assump- 
tions. What is sufficient information to reach a 
“liking” decision? Under what conditions is a 
search for further information initiated or 
ended? What, in other words, do people see as 
sufficient information for a voting choice? 
There may be, as suggested earlier, different 
kinds of information processing engaged in 
depending on the kind of contest and candi- 
dates in the race (controlling as necessary for 
the kind of voter). One suggestion, then, is for a 
battery of questions on the choice process 
analogous to the battery on liking in the 1978 
survey. Theories of choice and information 
processing, developed from a range of studies 
not limited to the political, should be helpful in 
directing these questions. 

By collecting contextual data, we acknowl- 
edge that there is a critical political environ- 
ment—or context—within which individual vot- 
ing occurs and which needs to be measured 
independently of voter perceptions. Several 
points in that environment are specifically 
targeted by the 1978 results. The weakness of 
House challengers leads directly to questions 
about recruitment which in turn leads to the 
“recruiters” and their activity. Who is it incum- 
bents must “keep in touch” with and whom is 
the home style presented for? How important 
are party and non-party groups in the decisions 
of challengers to seek office? What is the role of 


-money, endorsements, or other activity in 


encouraging and discouraging these decisions? 
Endorsements, themselves, may be seen as 
points in a spectrum of communication by 
which political activists communicate to other 
political activists (as well as to voters) about 
who is and who is not to be encouraged for 
office. Thought might be given to feasible ways 
of collecting information about these activities, 
whether by elite interviews, measures of party 
and interest group activity, or other materials. 
Elite interviews, in particular, could have a wide 
variety of uses, many already indicated at 
points in this discussion. 

Cautions are necessary, too, in utilizing such 
data Care needs to be taken in the kinds of 
questions asked. With a national sample of 
voters—not races—contextual data cannot mea- 
sure any particular set of contests, but data can 
measure the variability of influences affecting 
voters in the sample. For example, data can 
measure those influences diagrammed in Figure 
i and it can help classify the kinds of contests 
and choices offered voters. Care is necessary 
also in interpreting results so as not to confuse 
contextual and individual-level measures. Cam- 
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paign activity measured by elite interviews is 
different from campaign activity measured by 
the contact questions. What candidates do is 
not necessarily what voters perceive. The com- 
munication encoded by one is not necessarily 
decoded by the other; indeed, one value of 
utilizing the separate measures will be to see 
how much effective communication occurs. 
Designs have been constructed merging contex- 
tual and individual data (see, for example, 
Miller and Stokes, 1963; Patterson et al., 1975). 
Further work on such design, as well as some 
use of the contextual data already collected, 
would seem to be indicated. 

This research marks a shift and broadening 
of attention from voting to elections. Seeing 
voters as screening candidates for a job in 
Congress, we ask about the kind of candidates 
who get to the interview, the questions they are 
asked, and the implications for past and subse- 
quent job behavior. Like House incumbents, we 
move from Congress to the voters and back to 
Congress. This broader political perspective has 
value for all voting studies, but it is particularly 
appropriate as pursued in the congressional 
field. Students of Congress have already com- 
piled rich “contextual data” through the years 
of studying congressional behavior. What had 
been missing was data on voters. The 1978 
study begins to correct the omission while it 
suggests the possibilities for combining both 
kinds of information. 

The advance in congressional elections re- 
search can be marked by the course of this 
discussion. We have moved beyond identifying 
basic variables and speculating about House 
incumbents. We can identify new findings, see 
the variability across kinds of contests, question 
earlier hypotheses and raise others. Most cri- 
tically, we can begin to see the amount of work 
ahead—in pursuing, beyond the presidential 
contest, the study of American elections. 
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A Dynamic Model of Presidential Nomination Campaigns 


Jonn H. ALDRICH 
Michigan State University 


Recent campaigns have demonstrated the importance of dynamic elements in affecting the 
selection of presidential nominees. This paper develops a mathematical model to analyze these 
dynamics. The heart of the model is the assumed relationship between the ability to acquire 
resources and success in primaries and caucuses. The expenditure of resources leads to greater 
electoral success, while greater electoral success {in particular, exceeding expectations in a primary 
or caucus) leads to greater resource-gathering capabilities. A difference equation model of these 
relationships is proposed. I prove that any campaign of this form is necessarily unstable, which 
implies that most candidates will be “winnowed out” necessarily, while only a very few, but at 
least one candidate, will necessarily “have momentum.” This result is true whether there are two or 
many contenders. However, I also argue that the larger the number of candidates, the stronger the 
dynamic forces, and thus the more rapid the “winnowing out” process. 


Perhaps the single most distinctive character- 
istic of a U.S. presidential election is its length. 
Most democracies select their chief executives 
after a campaign of little more than a month or 
two, approximately the length of our general 
election campaigns. Our nomination campaigns, 
however, add an additional six months or so of 
formal proceedings, and nomination campaigns 
are newsworthy events for nearly a full year. 
This protracted duration of nomination cam- 
paigns, combined with the barrage of 30 pri- 
maries in 1976 and 37 in 1980, is reflected in 
the emphasis which media reports place on 
dynamic factors.! Questions such as who has 
“momentum” and who does not play a much 
more prominent role in news analyses of 
nomination campaigns that in commentaries 
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lin the model to follow, the referent is the 
presidential primary. The model, however, is com- 
patible with the state caucus or convention proce- 
dures. Ordinarily, then, if I use the word “primary,” it 
can be read as “some state delegate selection proce- 
dure.” Exceptions will be noted where applicable, 
such as instances in which media coverage is impor- 
tant. In such cases, “primary” will refer to most 
primaries but to only a few caucuses (.g., early ones 
like lowa and perhaps some late ones). 


about general election campaigns. These dyna- 
mics are covered not only in terms of primaries, 
votes, and delegates, but also in terms of such 
resources as money and Gallup poll standings. 

To be sure, the shifting fortunes of the 
candidates have been important features of 
many recent general election campaigns for the 
presidency, such as Truman’s Jast-minute surge 
in 1948, Nixon’s inability to hold his early 
advantage in the polls in 1960, Humphrey’s rise 
from disastrous early circumstances to make 
the 1968 election so close, and Carter’s loss of 
his monumental lead early in 1976. It is equally 
as clear that such factors as personal abilities 
and issue concerns are important components 
of nomination campaigns.? Nonetheless, the 
collective wisdom of commentators and politi- 
cal scientists alike suggests that dynamic or 
time-related factors play a central role in our 
understanding of the nature of presidential 
nomination politics. 

The purposes of this article are to isolate 
certain characteristics of this institution for 
selecting major party nominees, to propose a 
dynamic (time-dependent) model of these char- 
acteristics, and to study the properties of this 
model. Major questions addressed in this model 
include whether or not there is a stable equili- 
brium to the dynamics of the model, the role 
which resource acquisition plays in generating 
support for a candidate for the nomination and 
vice versa, and whether or not there are 
systematic differences between a two-candidate 


2 Obviously, contemporaneous media accounts and 
journalistic reports of elections after the fact discuss 
such matters. Within the discipline, the work of Orren 
and Schneider (1974), for example, present a strong 
case for the relevance of issues. 
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and a multi-candidate contest such as the 
Republican and Democratic contests in 1976. 
Since the basic result obtained in this article is 
the proof that there are no stable equilibria, a 
final question is how unstable is the model, i.e., 
how rapidly does the system “‘explode”’ relative 
to a nomination campaign of finite duration? 


` Basic Notions Underlying the Model 


The heart of any model is its assumptions. 
While these assumptions will be specified in the 
next section, I should explain some of the most 
important ones briefly. The central relationship 
in the model is that between resources and 
success in, particular primaries or caucuses. 
First, it is assumed that if a candidate invests 
greater resources in a given primary campaign, 
he or she will do better than if fewer were 
invested (and, consequently, opponents will do 
worse), ceteris paribus. 1 presume that this 
telationship is relatively unproblematic, but this 
relationship is but half. I also assume that the 
better candidates do in a given primary, the 
more resources they can gather for use in 
subsequent competitions, ceteris paribus. In 
short, greater resources lead to greater electoral 
success, which in turn lead to the ability to 
gather resources at a greater rate. All candi- 
dates, of course, attempt to generate this 
positive spiral. While some do (and presumably 
therefore have what is commonly called “mo- 
mentum”), others do not. Those who see a 
negative spiral (call it “decay”) are presumably 
those who are “winnowed out” of the cam- 
paign. The proof of instability, therefore, is the 
demonstration that at least one candidate will 
have momentum, while at least one (and 
usually many) will be winnowed out, barring 
the fortuitous circumstance of the campaign 
resting at an unstable equilibrium without 
perturbation. 

A candidate’s resources can be viewed broad- 
ly. Some (e.g., general ideology, eloquence, 
etc.) are relatively constant over time and will 
- be included as a constant term with respect to 
time. Some resources may vary unpredictably 
and will be modeled as a stochastic term. Still 
others may vary but in ways predictable in 
advance (e.g., Reagan’s appeal as a conservative 
in Texas, Ford’s as a more moderate in Massa- 
chusetts). Other resources, however, will be 
time-variable. These resources are, of course, of 
central concern here and include money, media 
attention, the attraction of campaign volun- 
teers, and perhaps even general popular support 
(as measured, for example, in Gallup polls). 

What, then, of success? Ultimately (or, more 
accurately, penultimately), success is measured 
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by gathering the support of a majority of 
convention delegates. By and large, the support 
of most delegates is now won or lost. in state 
primaries or caucuses (and, by implication, 
convention delegates are no longer “free 
agents” at the convention).3 Clearly, winning 
more votes and/or delegates in a primary is 
more of a success than winning fewer. Equally 
clearly, however, the results of individual pri- 
maries must be integrated into the larger goal of 
winning the nomination. In the next section, I 
will propose a measure, called the “competitive 
standing” of a candidate at a given time. Whilé I 
will not use its particular properties, it seems 
reasonable to base such a measure on delegates 
currently supporting the candidate, those sup- 
porting opponents, and those who form the 
pool of available delegates (as yet unselected, 
uncommitted, etc.). However, unless one candi- 
date has: already won commitments from a 
majority of delegates, knowledge of just dele- 
gates won or lost is insufficient for assessing a 
candidate’s chances. I presume that it is mean- 
ingful to speak of the probability of a candidate 
winning the nomination at any time. Indeed, 
for purposes of modeling, I assume that there is 
consensus over these probability statements, 
and that “momentum” or “decay” refer to 
“significant increases or decreases” in such a 
probabilistic assessment over time. While I will 
not rely on these probabilities, I assume that 
they can be formed. However such probabilis- 
tic assessments arè made, they must rest on 
some measure of delegates. 

Merely counting delegates at any given time 
is insufficient. In 1976, for example, it was 
reasonable to assume that Reagan would win all 
167 California delegates in almost all circum- 
stances short of his being mathematically eli- 
minated already. That is, there were expecta- 
tions about which candidate would win how 
many delegates, where, and thus when they 
would be won. Indeed, the “expectations 
game” is a major part of determining who won 
and who lost a primary. “Success,” that is, lies 
in winning more votes and/or delegates in a 
primary than expected. 

Donald Matthews, in discussing the role of 
the media in “winnowing” the list of nomina- 
tion candidates to some smaller set, describes 
the process in very similar terms to those used 
here: 


3This scenario seems to underlie such dynamic 
models as in Brams (1978), Straffin (1977), and Collat 
et al. (1976). The central question in these models 
seems to be how delegates can maximize their influ- 
ence. The model presented here is compared to these 
and related models in Aldrich (1980). 








1980 | 


More often than not, winning a presidential 
primary means doing better than expected; 
losing means disappointing expectations. The 
media find a winner in this curious contest by 
arriving at a rough consensus on how candidates 
should do and then measuring the vote and 
delegate outcomes by this rubbery yardstick. 
This “numbers game” is a big part of primary 
election reporting—~how many votes and/or 
delegates must candidate “X” win before he 
can be said to have “won” (or “lost”)? Without 
such “analysis” the raw facts and figures of 
presidential primaries would be meaningless to 
. most Americans (Matthews, 1978, p. 63). 


The assumptions here are nearly identical to 
Matthews’ accounting. Beyond the small pro- 
portions of delegates won or lost in any 
individual primary, what is important is the 
comparison between what actually transpired 
and the “rough consensus” concerning the 
expectations about the outcome. I differ pri- 
marily by assuming that the “rubbery yard- 
stick” can be modeled as made of stiffer stuff 
and that the candidates, as well as the media, 
play major roles in determining the consensus 
(see Aldrich, 1980, for explanation and evi- 
dence). 

Expectations clearly precede the event itself. 
In practice, the shape of one primary campaign 
is not set in detail until after the immediately 
preceding primary or primaries. Thus, I assume 
that expectations are “forecasts” of likely 
results determined no later than shortly after 
the preceding primary. This assumption allows 
candidates to modify their campaign strategy 
after any or all earlier events, and thus poten- 
tially to modify the difference between actual 
and expected results. For example, Reagan 
initially offered his foreign policy themes in the 
Florida primary, in part because of the ap- 
parent failure of his welfare transfer plan in 
New Hampshire. I am assuming that expecta- 
tions about Reagan’s chances in Florida did not 
take his new policy initiative into account. (In 
fact, the foreign policy theme went virtually 
unnoticed nationally until weeks later.) For 
another example, a candidate could revise his 
resource allocations in light of expectations and 
prior results. It is assumed that this revised plan 
does not modify significantly the consensus of 
expectations. To illustrate, Ford (and the rough 
consensus) believed that he would win the 
North Carolina primary. Partly because of those 
expectations, his pollster, Robert Teeter, 
reports (Moore and Fraser, 1977, p. 44) that 
Ford and his staff chose not to invest as many 
resources in that primary as they had planned 
initially. Ford’s loss there may be explained (in 
part at least) by that decision. However, the 
effect of the defeat, it is assumed, would be the 
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same regardless of his choice of resource expen- 
diture levels (at least barring a complete with- 
drawal; see the discussion below). That is, we 
can account for Ford’s failure to meet expecta- 
tions, but the fact that he failed to meet them, 
whatever the reasons, boosted Reagan’s and 
hurt his chances at the nomination. 

Deviations from expectations, then, yield 
changes in the competitive standings of the 
candidates and, hence, in the probability of 
their nomination. While I shall model these 
differences from expectations in terms of ex- 
pected and actual delegate awards (via the 
measure of competitive standing), the model 
would be unaffected if I focused on, say, 
proportion of votes won instead of delegates, or 
perhaps varied this measure between votes and 
delegates as the details of the state’s delegate 
selection procedures vary. Given the appropri- 
ate measure, the question ‘focuses solely on 
actual as compared to expected results. 

These elements are the integral parts of the 
dynamic model, and thus deserved special 
attention. Figure 1 presents a schematic dia- 
gram of this conception for the two-candidate 
case, by way of summary. I believe that most of 
the “story” told so far contains few surprises. It 
strikes me as consistent with the views of 
journalists (e.g., Witcover, 1977; White, 1969) 
and of political scientists (e.g., Matthews, 1978; 
Davis, 1967; Robinson, 1977). It also has a 
certain degree of face validity. For example, it 
seems consistent with Carter’s “rise from ob- 
scurity,” as well as the fortunes of Muskie and 
McGovern in 1972 and other instances. In 
Figure 2 Į have plotted Carter’s “competitive 
standing measure” (based only on the results of 
the primaries compared to that of his closest 
competitor), his Gallup poll standings among 
Democrats, the amount of money he was able 
to raise from individual contributors (i.e., ex- 
cepting PAC contributions, money raised from 
sales, etc., and federal matching funds), and the 
proportion of New York Times stories about 
Democratic candidates that were concerned 
with Carter.4 The strong coincidence of chang- 
es in delegate standings with increased flows of 
these “resources” suggests that it is plausible to 
model campaign dynamics, a task to which I 
now turn.5 


4 This figure is based on data reported in Aldrich 
(1980). 


5This changing resource base is related to his 
success or failure in primaries in more detail in Aldrich 
(1980). Beniger (1976) illustrates this general pattern 
of “momentum” type dynamics for the 1936—1972 
period. 
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The Assumptions and Notation 
of the Model 


To begin, I assume that there is a set of m 
candidates competing for the nomination, say 
C; where C; € C, i=1,..., m. I assume that it is 
unambiguous who these m candidates are. In 
practice, it may not always be the case that 
identifying this set of candidates is unambigu- 
ous (was Ellen McCormack a “‘significant” 
candidate in 1976, was Larry Pressler or even 
Phil Crane in 1980?). 

Second, I assume that there is a set of n time 
periods; t=1, ..., n, that denote the dates of 
relevant events (state caucuses, for example, or 
more commonly, state primaries). Further, I 
assume that the number of days between, say, 
two primaries is less important than the fact 
that one primary follows another. Thus, each 
period between primaries (ordinarily at least 
one week in 1976 and 1980) is assumed to be 
equivalent (time so measured is commonly 
called “event time”). 

Third, I take it as axiomatic that candidates 
want to win the nomination. Therefore, the 
central goal of the candidate prior to the 
convention is to win delegate support. As a 
consequence, my notation will focus on num- 
bers of delegates rather than on, say, numbers 
of votes won in a primary. Let d; be the 
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number of delegates to be selected on date z, let 
d;; represent the number of delegates C; won 
on date ft, let Dj, be the total number of 
delegates C; has won through date f, and let D 
be the total number of delegates to attend the 
convention (i.e., D = Zd,). Let E(d;¢) denote 


the number of delegates C; expects (and is 
expected) to win on date zt, Let CS;; denote Crs 
“competitive standing” at time ¢ (to be formal- 
ized below), E(CS;,) represent the expectation 
of CS;; prior to the primary or primaries at 
time ft, and DSit = CSit — E(CS;4) denote the 
difference between actual and expected out- 
come. Finally, let P;, represent the probability 
of C; winning the nomination as assessed 
immediately after the primary or primaries on 
date t. 

With these relatively straightforward assump- 
tions and with notational matters out of the 
way, let us turn to the central assumptions of 
the model. First, about delegates, etc.: 


ASSUMPTION 1. Since the first goal of 
presidential candidates is to win the party’s 
nomination, they seek to win the support of 
delegates. In particular, the probability of 


attaining that goal is assumed to be some 
function of delegate awards from primaries and 
caucuses. 
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Source: John H. Aldrich (1980), Before the Convention: Strategies and Choices in Presidential Nomination Cam- 


paigns, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, Fig. 5.2. 


Figure 1. A Representation of the Model of Campaign Dynamics 





1980 


To be more specific, I now define the 
measure of competitive standing, CSj,: 


Dit- = Dit 
CSj+= j#i 
it A t R (1) 
D- X Di 
i 


In words, CS;, equals the number of delegates 
C; has won to date less those won by all 
opponents divided by the “pool” of remaining 
delegates (i.e., the total number of delegates to 
be selected less those already committed to 
some candidate, including C;). At time f, the 
denominator, or “pool” of available delegates, 
includes all delegates as yet unselected, all 
chosen as uncommitted, and all delegates (if 
any) chosen as committed to a candidate who 
has subsequently withdrawn or to some other 
individual, such as a “favorite son.” While I 
believe the particular properties of CS; are 
useful (see Aldrich, 1980), I will not use these 
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properties here. That is, the term CS;, will 
appear in equations, but its definition of 
Equation (1) will not be used. 

Second, I assume that, at least after ‘the 
event(s) at t—l, expectations can be formed 
about delegates expected to be won or lost at 
time t, E(d;;): 


ASSUMPTION 2. Candidates can make and 
agree upon the division of delegates expected to 
be won by each, at least for the immediately 
subsequent delegate selection procedures, 


It is rather unproblematic that some sort of 
expectations can be formed about the next 
primary. It may seem more problematic to 
assume that all agree on these expectations. 
Each candidate forms at least one scenario for 
winning the nomination, and at most one of 
these scenarios can be true. Yet these scenarios 
are for public consumption, and thus need not 
reflect the candidate’s best assessment of the 
situation. Further, there is likely to be more 
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Figure 2. Jimmy Carter’s “Momentum” in 1976 
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agreement in scenarios about the most proxi- 
mate primary yet to come. More to the point, 
the candidates may not have much control over 
these expectations (indeed, reality may not 
either). Matthews’ perspective quoted above is 
virtually conventional wisdom. Many believe 
that the media are central to the setting of 
expectations. What is important is that E(d;,) 
become formed and serve as the benchmark. If 
delegate expectations can be formed, these can 
be fed into whatever equation serves as a 
measure of competitive standing to form an 
expectation about what CS; will look like after 
date t, E(CS;,). The crucial differential, then, is 
the difference between expected and actual 
results: 


(2) 


When Equation (2) is positive, C; has exceeded 
expectations and has done so relative to how 
opponents fared. 

The relationships studied in this article 
concern dynamics. Since delegates are selected 
in blocs (namely, at the time of each primary or 
caucus procedure), and since most are selected 
as committed to some candidate, difference 
equations seem a more appropriate dynamic 
formalism than differential equations.© Thus 
the dynamic elements of a campaign such as 
those called “momentum” are taken to mean 
changes in the probability that C; will win the 
nomination. If AP, = Piz+, — Pit, the first 
difference of Crs nomination probability, is 
positive, his or her chances are increasing. More 
formally, “momentum,” “decay,” and “stabil- 
ity” may be defined in the following ways: . 


1. C; is said to have “momentum” if AP;,; > n; 
n> 0. 

2. Cřs campaign is said to be in “decay” if 
AP < N. 

3. Crs campaign is “stable” if -n S AP;, <7. 

The term 7 is added to give substance to the 

term “significant,” as in “momentum repre- 

sents a significant increase in Pjy.’"7 


DS jt = CSjz — E(CS}z). 


6Barbara Salert and Carol Kofeld (1979) argue that 
the choice. between difference and differential equa- 
tion forms should be based on more than just the 
apparently “natural” form. In particular, the different 
structures can lead to quite different patterns of 
behavior. In this case, the major results are identical in 
both formulations. 


Tn might be a constant. More realistically, n should 
be contingent on the value of Pit, say, ia In this 
it 
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Changes in P;, are traced to a candidate 
exceeding or failing to meet expectations: 


ASSUMPTION 3. (a) A candidate’s probabil- 
ity of winning the nomination increases (de- 
creases/stays constant) if he or she exceeds 
(fails to meet/exactly meets) expectations, cet- 
eris paribus. (b) Pi; also is affected by how C;’s 
opponents fare. Thus, if an opponent exceeds 
expectations, C;’s nomination probability de- 
creases, ceteris paribus. 


Assumption 3 can be stated more formally. 
If ¢, denotes some (arbitrary) monotonic 
increasing function, then 


AP;t = $1 (DSjt, ~ DSi) for alj#i (4) 
Obviously, if DS;,; is large enough or if the 
DSj;’s_ are sufficiently negative, AP;, could 
exceed 7, and Crs campaign could have mo 
mentum. 

The next step in the model involves re- 
sources, -Let Rj; represent the bundle of time 
variable resources that C; can obtain and bring 
to bear on the primary at date ¢. Recall that 
some resources, broadly conceived, enter the 
model as a constant factor, some as a stochastic 
factor, and some as being taken into account in 
establishing expectations. Others, such as 
money, are measured by Rip. 

The central assumptions about resources in 
the sense of Rj; are: 


ASSUMPTION 4. DSit, the extent to which 
a candidate exceeds (or fails to meet) expecta- 
tions in a monotonic increasing function of the 
resources C; invests in the primary or primaries 
at time t, and a monotonic decreasing function 
of the resources spent by opponents in that 
primary or those primaries (plus a stochastic 
term). In short, ceteris paribus, C; will do better 
with more resources than with fewer, and will 
do better if the opponents bring to bear fewer 
rather than more resources. 


If $2 again denotes some monotonic increas- 
ing function: 
DSit = $2 Rin ~ Rj) for all j Fi. (5) 


Second: 





case what is “significant” depends upon how close Pj, 
is to one. The closer the candidate is to victory, the 
smaller the increase necessary to constitute a “signifi- 
cant” increase. : 
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ASSUMPTION 5. Jf a candidate exceeds 
expectation at time t, ceteris paribus, he or she 
will be able to generate resources at an increas- 
ing rate, If C; fails to meet expectations, he or 
she will be able to generate resources at a 
decreasing rate. If he or she just meets expecta- 
tions, C; will be able to generate resources ata 
constant rate, The impact of the other candi- 
date(s} work(s} in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion in terms of C;’s rate of resource acquisi- 
tion, ceteris paribus. 


If @, denotes another monotonic increasing 
function: 

ARit = 3 (DS jt, = DSjt) for all j Æi (6) 
If DS;; is positive, ceteris paribus, C; will have 
more resources at time t+] than at time ¢, so 
that AR;, will be positive. 

The general Equations, (4), (5), and (6), 
state the dynamic form of the terms in this 
system of equations. In the next sections, these 
general equations are specified algebraically. 
The next section examines the two-candidate 
nomination campaign. 


The Two-Candidate Model 


Let i and j denote the two candidates. The 
specific mathematical assumptions are that the 
generic functional forms of Equations (S) and 
(6) can be specified as a pair of simple, 
first-order, linear difference equations with 
(time) constant parameters, Therefore, the two- 
candidate version of Equation (5) may be 
written as: 


DSit* a11 Rig ~ O12 Rie + Ci teir in 
DSjt = ~421 Rit + 222 Rie + Cj + eje 


The specification of Equation (6) for this 
special case follows analogously: 


AR iz = b11 DSi ~ b12 DSjt + Gj tuit (8) 
AR jt =~b; DSit t+ baz DSje + dj + ujt 


The role of the stochastic terms will be studied 
later, and thus will be dropped for now. The 
terms such as c; and d; are constants, summariz- 
ing, inter alia, the time-constant resources 
described above. As usual in these types of 
equations, the constant terms play no role in 
the stability of these equations or lack thereof. 
They do, however, specify what the actual 
equilibrium(a) value(s) of the system will be. 
Two lines of inquiry will be pursued since 
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P;, and AP;, are unobservable in any precise 
sense. I want to investigate the nature of the 
movement of delegates, via Equation (7), and 
of resources, via Equation (8). Note that these 
two pairs of equations can be considered as one 
block of (four) simultaneous equations, the 
results of which, then “feed into” the right- 
hand side of Equation (4). 


Resource Dynamics in the 
Two-Candidate Case 


Equation (7) can be substituted into Equa- 
tion (8) to state AR; in terms of prior 
resources: 


AR ig = 511 @ Rit — anRj tci) 
— bya (—a21 Riz ta22Rjt t cj) + dy; 
= (631411 + 42412)Rit 
— 41421 +3 2022)R jt 
+ (dj + byy¢; — by2c;); 


(9) 


AR je = ~(621411 + 522421 )Rie 
+ (21432 + b22022)Rjet 
+ (aj + b22¢j — baci). 


Equation (9) specifies changes in resources 
from time ¢ to time ¢+1 as a function of the 
resources invested in the primary at time t by 
the two candidates. The combinations of par- 
ameters combine the effects of such factors as 
the role that the resources Cj spends in the 
primary on C;’s delegate returns (—a 2) and as 
these two, in turn, influence the rate of Crs 
resource acquisition—the +b 42a). term in 
Equation (9). Nonetheless, Equation (9) re- 
mains a pair of simultaneous, linear difference 
equations that are non-homogenous and, by 
assumption, constant in the parameters, These 
characteristics can be seen by letting a,, = 
(611443 + by2@21) and so on, yielding the 
rather simple form: 


AR it = Qi Rit — 12 Rje + Qi; 


AR} = Q21 Riz t (1 + 02) Rig taj. (10) 

The constants œ}; and Q@22 are essentially 
“feedback” terms, while —a,2 and —@z; de- 
note the magnitude of “reaction” of Crs 
resource base to the opponent’s actions. Equa- 
tion (10) can also be cast into a form that looks 
at the amount of resources C; and C; gather at 
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time t+1 (since AR; = Rit+1 — Riz, the latter 
term being moved to the right-hand side): 


Rite = (1 + O44) Rig — O12 Rep + Qi; 


11 
Rje = 021 Rir + (1 + O22) Rje taj. up 


The solution to this set of equations is 
developed in the appendix (see also Goldberg, 
1958). Basically, there are two solutions to 
Equations (10) or (11) (and, in general, m 
solutions to m first-order linear difference 
equations). What is of interest is the so-called 
“general solution,” from which the general 
properties of the equations can be investigated 
(this differs from the “specific solution” which 
yields numerical results given particular values 
of the parameters and the variables). If the two 
solutions are denoted A‘%/ (where q = 1, 2), it is 
shown in the appendix that the two values, \(@/ 
are: 


Ala) = ¥(2 + Os, + Q22 (12) 


4/041? + a222 — 2011022 + 4012021 ). 


Given values of AC) and AC), the paths of 
changes in resources flows over time can be 
assessed. The major mathematical questions 
about the behavior of Rj; and Rjz over time are 
as follows: (a) are they stable or unstable (is 
there “explosive?” change or is there conver- 
gence to some equilibrium value of resources), 
and (b) is the time path monotonically increas- 
ing/decreasing or does it oscillate? These ques- 
tions can be answered definitively from Equa- 
tion (12). In particular, the dynamics are given 
by the size and sign of the Af9/’s. A time path 
will be stable if the largest value of A(@/ in 
absolute value is less than one (cf. Goldberg, 
1958): 

max AW] < 1. (13) 
If the inequality is reversed, there is an “explo- 
sive” or unstable time path. Further, if both 
A(4/’s are positive, there will be no oscillations, 
and if one is positive and the other negative, the 
larger one will capture the dominant character- 
istics of the time path. 

In the appendix it is shown that in this case, 
the roots of the characteristic equation will be 
real, and the larger (and hence dominant) root 
will be positive. Therefore, there will be no 
oscillatory behavior in general, and if any exists 
(when the term in the radical of Equation (12) 
is larger than 2 + G11 + Q22), it will damp out 
fairly quickly due to the dominance of the 
positive root. 
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With this background, the following two 
propositions of substantive interest can be 
proven (see appendix): 


THEOREM 1. If the two-candidate cam- 
paign is described by Equations (4), (7), and 
{8), the resource equation given by Equation 
(9) cannot be stable, or the model is degenerate 
fie., all coefficients are zero). That is, there is 
no stable equilibrium value of the rate at which 
resources are generated. Change will occur, and 
it will occur at an “explosive” rate, since max 
Na) > 1. 


THEOREM 2. Theorem 1 applies to both 
candidates in exactly the same form. 


The substantive thrust of these two proposi- 
tions may be summarized briefly. Each candi- 
date is faced with an unstable situation. Either 
the candidate’s resources increase without 
bound, or they decrease without bound. The 
two candidates are in parallel situations, such 
that the magnitudes of such forces are precisely 
the same for each candidate. 

Even though there is no stable equilibrium 
value of AR;;, there remains the possibility that 
resource acquisition will appear stable (without 
recourse to fortuitous values of the stochastic 
term). This appearance of stability will occur 
when the “feedback” and “reaction” coeffi- 
cients are equal: 


Oy Rig = Oy2Rjz and Og Riz = O22Rjz- (14) 


If so, Equation (10) reduces to its equilibrium 
value: 

ARiz = Q; and AR jz = Qj- (15) 
That is, the change in resources for each 
candidate will be constant over time. This 
circumstance might occur in a balanced, com- 
petitive, two-candidate race, such as the 1976 
Republican campaign. In that case, Ford and 
Reagan began the campaign with large and 
roughly equivalent resource bases, and neither 
was able to gain a significant electoral edge in 
the primaries. If so, resource acquisition should 
have been relatively stable over time, and, more 
to the point, the time paths in resource flows to 
the two candidates should have been essentially 
identical. Available evidence suggests that this is 
a reasonable description of that campaign (see 
Aldrich, 1980, pp. 119-24). However, it must 
be emphasized that this stability is one of 
appearances only. Should there be any signifi- 


ihe 
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cant deviation from this knife-edge balance, the 
unstable dynamic forces would take over. 

The duration of U.S. primary campaigns is 
finite and small (t = 14 in 1976). Thus, it is 
important to ask how unstable the model is. 
The answer depends upon the magnitude of the 
coefficients involved, and I have avoided ex- 
ploiting properties based on specific values in 
the absence of reasonable estimates. It should 
be noted, however, that the degree of instabil- 
ity is measured by the extent to which the 
right-hand side of Equation (12) exceeds one 
for the larger of A@) and A@). 


Delegate Dynamics in the 
Two-Candidate Case 


The second line of inquiry, that of delegate 
dynamics, can be followed more quickly given 
the similarity in mathematical structure to 
resource dynamics. While delegate dynamics 
involve unobservables, at least at present, the 
dynamics are more directly relevant to the time 
path of the probability of attaining the nomina- 
tion and hence to “momentum” and related 
concepts. Equation (7) can be transformed to 
first difference equations by subtracting it from 
the formulas for DS;r+ı and DSjt+1, obtaining 
the pair of homogeneous equations: 


ADS jz = 44 AR jg — 22 AR jz; 


ADS jp = ~a21 AR jz + 222 AR jt. ee) 

This formulation is consistent with what 
commentators call the “vicious cycle’ of low 
resources minimizing electoral success, and low 
electoral success in turn making the acquisition 
of resources difficult (see, for example, White, 
1969, pp. 438—43). 

Equation (8) can be substituted into the 
tight-hand side of Equation (16) to obtain, with 
suitable rearrangement: 


ADS it = (411511 + 212021) DSiz 
— 41512 + 412b22) DSje 


+ (414; — @424)); 
(17) 
ADS je = —@21b u + 422621) DSi 


+ (@22b12 + 222522) DSjz 
+ (a22dj = azdi). 


The parallel with the resource equations is 
strong; using f’s to denote the coefficient 
combinations, the exact analogue of resource 
Equation (14) is: 
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ADSit = Bi, DSi — B12DSj2 + Bi; T 
ADS jt = —B21DSiz + B22DS jz + Bj. 


From this point, the analysis is the same as 
that done for resource dynamics, leading to the 
following two theorems (see appendix for 
proof): 


THEOREM 3. If the model leading to 
Equation (18) is correct, the ‘‘success-generat- 
ing function,” given by Equation (18) cannot 
be stable. That is, deviations from expectations 
must either increase or decrease without bound. 


THEOREM 4. Theorem 3 applies to both 
candidates in exactly the same form. 


The “appearance of stability” argument ap- 
plies more obviously to this context. If the two 
candidates exactly meet expectations, then the 
system will be at an unstable balance point. For 
example, Ford and Reagan basically tied in the 
New Hampshire primary in 1976, a situation 
that was just about in line with predictions. 
While Ford’s tiny edge did have some effect 
(see Aldrich, 1980), essentially expectations 
were realized. However, once disturbed from 
this balance point, the third and fourth theo- 
rems would come into play. Finally, the tie to 
Piz is as follows: 


PROPOSITION 1. From Equation (4), once 
a balanced point is not met, Theorems 3 and 4 
imply that one candidate’s chances for the 
nomination will increase, eventually reaching a 
point where that candidate’s campaign will have 
“momentum.” At some point, the opponent's 
chances will “decay.” 


For example, the first few Republican pri- 
maries in 1976 were interpreted as small (but 
consistent) victories for the incumbent. By 
North Carolina, Reagan was at a decided 
disadvantage, with Republican leaders asking 
him to withdraw, for example. That is, what 
appeared to be a “competitive” (i.e., balanced) 
campaign in light of the very small Ford victory 
in New Hampshire had become more asym- 
metric. Further, Reagan’s money was essential- 
ly gone, and he no longer had the resources to 
compete as he desired in the Wisconsin primary 
which followed North Carolina’s. The night of 
his victory in North Carolina (which was 
perceived as an upset), Reagan and his staff 
searched for a change in his campaign strategy. 
He withdrew from Wisconsin, appeared on 
national television, changed the policy thrust of 
his campaign to emphasize foreign and defense 
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issues, and appealed for money. He did not 
compete in any. primaries for more than a 
month, but focused his efforts on the Texas 
primary of May 1. These alterations in strategy 
seem quite consistent with a search for exo- 
genous “shocks” in hopes of altering the 
dynamics of the campaign. Finally, his financial 
status by the time of the Wisconsin campaign 
period is wholly consistent with the model. 


Extension to the m-Candidate Case 
and Resource Dynamics 


A two-candidate contest for a major party 
nomination is rare. It is more common to have 
campaigns with several candidates, such as the 
Democratic nomination campaigns of the 1970s 
and the 1980 Republican campaign. The gen- 
eral model was defined for two or more 
candidates. Only Equations (7) and (8) need to 
be extended, and they can be so in the obvious 
way. For the extension of Equation (7), assume 
simply that the resources of each additional 
opponent have a negative effect on Crs chan- 
ces, while for Equation (8), the parallel assump- 
tion is made. Thus, there are m equations in 
each case, one for each candidate, and the 
right-hand side of each contains the m variables, 
one for each candidate. These are as follows for 
Cr: 


DSit = -4i Rit s-e tayRit — +. a5) 
—aimRme tci t Eits 
and 
AR jg = ~b DS1t— + buDSi en 
— bimDSmt +t di + ujt. (20) 
These equations can be cast into matrix form: 


DS, =A(R;) + C + E;, where 


DSit Oy 26. am 
DS,= |. [asl . eae |e 
DSint -amı ais ae 
(21) 
Rit cy ert 
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OR;= BIDS) + D+ Uj, (22) 


where the matrices are analogous to those as 
defined above. Ignoring the stochastic terms 
and substituting Equation (22) into Equation 
(21): 


AR;= BIA(Rz) + C) = BA(Rz) + BC 
m (23) 

AR; = F(R,) + G, where F = BA, G = BC. 
Alternatively, R;.4 can be solved for: 

Rory = HRe) + G, where 

tfi)... -fim 
H=| . ed (24) 
fogs «+ OF ran) 


In general, Rp can be expressed as: 
Ri” Ht(Ro) + (Ht-1 + Ht? +... 


+H+DG. ee 


What, then, must be true about H to have 
stability? The answer is much like that for the 
two-candidate case. The stability properties are 
completely determined by the characteristic 
roots of H (i.e., the Af9/’s of the two-candidate 
case). In particular, the characteristic roots, 
AlI) where q = 1,2,...,m, must satisfy: 


max AWI <1. (26) 


This condition, of course, is the obvious gener- 
alization of that for the two-candidate case. It 
requires that no characteristic root exceed one 
in absolute value. The comments made in the 
earlier section about sign and size of roots and 
their effects on the dynamic properties gener- 
alize here as well, That is, the two-candidate 
case is indeed a special case of the m-candidate 
model. 

It is proven in the appendix that the 
m-candidate contest will be unstable (max 
{x(@)| > 1), and it is argued there that the 
degree of instability increases as m increases 
(ie., max [Agl increases as m increases): 


THEOREM 5. Jf Equations (4), (5), (6), (21) 
and (22) describe the m-candidate contest, then 
the model of resource dynamics is necessarily 
unstable (max \A®|> 1). 
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PROPOSITION 2. As m increases, the degree 
of instability increases (max IAD] exceeds one 


by greater amounts as m increases). 


Consequently, the larger the field of conten- 
ders, the more unstable the situation. That is, in 
large fields attention tends to narrow quickly to 
one or a very few candidates, and they are able 
to garner the lion’s share of time-variable 
resources. The rest find it increasingly harder to 
gather sufficient resources to conduct viable 
campaigns and, presumably, they are eventually 
forced out of the competition. 


Delegate Dynamics for the. 
m-Candidate Case 


The equations describing the dynamics of 
delegate selection procedures generalizes 
straightforwardly from the two to the general 
m-candidate case, and builds from the parallels 
with the resource equations. The basic m-candi- 
date equations are repeated here: 


‘DS,=A(Ry) + C+ Ey (21) 
and 
AR;= B(DS,)+ D + Us. (22) 


Again it is possible to construct the first 
difference of Equation (21), which is (ignoring 
E: and Ur): 

ADS; = A(AR;). (27) 
Next, solve for ADS, in terms of DS; by 
substitution of Equation (22) into Equation 
(27): 

ADS, = A[B(DS;) + D}; 

(28) 

ADS; = AB(DS;)+ AD. 
If J = AB and K= AD, then: 

ADS; = J(DS,) + K. (29) 


Equation (29) can be expressed in terms of 
DSp+1: 


DS;+1 = M(DS;) + K, where 
Otu)... -Jun 
(30) 


~m .. . (ltjmm) 
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Clearly, the same stability conditions hold for 
this equation as for the resource equations. 
Therefore, the same propositions apply in this 
section as the last, especially (see appendix for 
proof): 


THEOREM 6. If Equations (4), (5), (6), (21) 
and (22) describe the m-candidate model, then 
the m-candidate, expected delegate dynamics 
are unstable. 


PROPOSITION 3. Ceteris paribus, the de- 
gree of instability will be positively related to 
the number of candidates. 


Finally, from Equation (4), it follows that: 


PROPOSITION 4. Given Theorems 1—6 and 
Propositions 1—3, in general there are no stable 
equilibria for P;,. Thus we should expect one or 
more candidates’ campaigns to be describable as 
“having momentum” and one or more candi- 
dates’ campaigns to be describable as “being in 
decay.” 


Some Additional Theoretical Considerations 


There is, essentially, one major theorem 
proven in this article, and that is that the linear, 
first-difference formulation of Equations 
(4)—(6) is necessarily unstable. What are called 
Theorems 5 and 6 are actually special cases of 
the theorem proven in the appendix. I believe it 
was worthwhile, however, to structure the 
analysis as presented, in particular by analyzing 
resource dynamics and delegate (or vote) dy- 
namics separately. Resource flows, who gets 
how much and when, are at least in principle 
measurable, as in Figure 2, for example. These 
equations, that is, are in principle estimable 
(albeit not at all straightforwardly). Moreover, 
when candidates withdraw from active competi- 
tion, the proximate rationale is based ordinarily 
on resources, per se. In short, resource genera- 
tion is substantively interesting and, even with 
current technology, is admissible to scientific 
inquiry. Delegate and, particularly, expectation- 
al dynamics are much less obviously measur- 
able. They are, however, one of the dominant 
topics of journalistic and other accountings of 
events, both as they happen and in retrospect 
(cf. Witcover, 1977). It must be remembered, 
however, that the two aspects of campaign 
dynamics, while separable for study, are in- 
tegrally related to the whole of the model. As 
proven in Theorems 2 and 4 (and as can be 
proven easily for the m-candidate case), if 
resources possess an unstable dynamic, then 
delegate/expectational components of the mod- 
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el do, too, and vice versa. Similarly, if it were 
true that one aspect were stable, the other 
would be as well. That is, the entire system of 
equations is either stable (which it is not) or 
unstable. 

As a second point, Theorems 1 and 3 are, 
literally, special cases of Theorems 5 and 6. 
However, some slightly different properties are 
possible in the event there are three or more 
candidates. Let me suggest two such compari- 
sons. 


1. Riz in general can be positive for more than 
one candidate only if m > 2. In tum, this 
means that it is logically possible for more 
than one candidate to “have momentum” if 
m>2.8 


2. While the equation system is unstable, it is 
possible for one (or more) candidate to have 
a stable Rj, over a finite interval of time. 
Suppose there are three candidates, Cj, C} 
and Ck, and suppose for simplicity- that all 
coefficients are equal. Suppose further that 
Rit = —Rjz. Then, on substitution into the 
equation for R gr, these two terms have the 
effect of “cancelling? each other. Then, 
what, say, C; “gains” comes at the “ex- 
pense” of Cj, leaving Cy unaffected.° 


As a final theoretical consideration, consider 
a special instance of a two-candidate campaign. 
Suppose that (a1, G22) is approximately equal 
to (@j2 @21) (and this holds for their 6 
counterparts). This instance might describe two 
very different campaigns. First, it might de 
scribe a competitive campaign, if by “competi- 
tive” we mean that the actions taken by the 
two candidates are equally material in affecting 
outcomes, perhaps such as the 1976 Republican 
campaign. Second, such an instance might arise 
in almost exactly the opposite circumstance, 
where one candidate is dominant. If so, the two 
products might be equal since, say, @,; and 
&ı2 are both large while a25 and Qz; are both 
small. For instance, in 1972 the fortunes of a 
John Ashbrook, say (ignoring Pete McClosky), 
might be assumed to be based more on what 
Richard Nixon did than on his own actions and 
results. 

In either case, if the two “feedback” and 


8in Aldrich (1980, pp. 124—285), it is suggested 
that both Carter and Brown “had momentum” simul- 
taneously in 1976, at least in terms of resource 
acquisition. 

9 Udall might have been in that position in 1976. 
An algebraic illustration of this point is in the 
appendix. 
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“reaction” coefficient products are assumed 
equal, Equation (12) is solvable, yielding the 
two values of Af) of: 


AW = 1;A@ = 1 +a +029. 


The extent of instability, then, is equal to the 
size of the sum of the “feedback” terms, and 
any “dampening” effect of the opponent is 
irrelevant. 

The above suggests a possible interpretation 
of the 1968 and 1972 Democratic primaries in 
New Hampshire. In both cases, the presumed 
“front-runner” (dominant candidate?) defeated 
a challenger thought to have an outside chance 
at the nomination at best. Yet what was 
important was that neither Johnson nor Muskie 
lived up to expectations. The immediate and 
“direct” effect was to terminate those two 
candidacies effectively and rather quickly. 
While McCarthy and McGovern were ultimately 
the beneficiaries (for a time), McGovern, at 
least, developed little more popular support 
until after he had a clear first-place finish in the 
Wisconsin primary (consistent with an assumed 
small direct “feedback,” see Aldrich, 1980, pp. 
133—35). In both cases, the general flow of the 
nomination could hardly be called “stable.” 


Discussion 


One general point worthy of note is that this 
model is in part consistent and in part in 
conflict with other equilibrium-based models of 
nomination campaigns, particularly that pro- 
posed recently by Brams (1978; basically, of 
course, these are simply different models and 
thus difficult to compare). Brams employed a 
Downsian (unidimensional) spatial model in 
which he found (a) a “winnowing-out”’ process’ 
in multi-candidate campaigns, much like that 
found here, but (b) points of stable equilibria in 
two-candidate contests. The divergence along 
the line of point rests, it seems to me, on the 
difference between time-constant “resource” 
(as in citizen policy preferences for Brams) and 
time-variable “resources” as used here. While I 
believe these two models are not incompatible, 
the test ultimately will be based on whether or 
not it is necessary for candidates to acquire 
sufficient amounts of such time-variable re- 
sources as money to make other resources such 
as issue positions effective for obtaining elec- 
toral success. 

The propositions developed in this article 
suggest a number of important consequences. 
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Perhaps the most important is “decisiveness.” 
The pre-convention campaign period as it is 
currently constructed should be expected to be 
“decisive” in the sense of effectively determin- 
ing the nominee prior to the opening of the 
convention itself. This point is particularly 
striking when the nomination begins with a 
field of 8, 10 or even more candidates, such as 
in the 1972 and 1976 Democratic campaigns 
and the 1980 Republican campaign. Contrary 
to conventional wisdom, the prospects of a 
“deadlocked convention’ need not be great. 
Obviously, the propositions produced here do 
not guarantee the emergence of precisely one 
candidate before the convention, but they do 
imply a rapid narrowing of the field. If the field 
is narrowed to, say, exactly two candidates 
quickly enough, then, according to the first few 
theorems, the pre-convention campaign will be 
decisive. Since the intention of reforms, such as 
those leading to the proliferation of primaries, 
was to allow the public to play a more 
important role in choosing presidential nomi- 
nees, that intention was realized. At the very 
least, party leaders have and can expect relative- 
ly few instances in which they can “control” 
presidential nominations. 

If the pre-convention campaign tends to be 
decisive, the strategy followed by, say, Hum- 
phrey in 1976 and apparently to be followed 
by Ford in 1980 as an inactive but available 
candidate to turn to should all active candidates 
fail, is a less viable strategy now than in 
preceding decades. In particular, it is less likely 
that all active candidates will fail. 

Another consequence of this model concerns 
the financial reforms of the 1970s. These 
reforms were enacted to regulate the influence 
of money in elections. Obviously, limitations 
placed on individual contributions have mini- 
mized the influence of one or a very few “fat 
cats” on presidential candidates. Similarly, the 
full federal funding of general election cam- 
paigns has been effective. However, presidential 
nomination campaigns are only partially funded 
by federal sources through a “matching funds” 
provision. Paradoxically, to the extent that 
contributions are matched and to the extent 
that the ability to raise money is dynamically 
variable, the matching provisions exaggerate the 
impact of differential resource raising and give 
substance to the claim that “to the victor 
belong the spoils.” The irony, then, is that 
matching funds act as a multiplier effect, 
increasing the role of money in presidential 
nomination campaigns. Full federal funding of 
these campaigns, of course, would eliminate 
money as one of the time-variable resources as 
modeled here (raising instead complicated ques- 
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tions of qualification for funding). 1° 

Three features of the model deserve addi- 
tional discussion. First, the stochastic term that 
was built in but ignored can play a critical role 
in the model. It was included because it seems 
to be a part of the nature of the process. Its 
inclusion leads to a major methodological prob- 
lem, however. In particular, reasonable estima- 
tion of the parameters of the model will be 
extremely difficult. Even starting with Gauss- 
Markov type assumptions, the stochastic terms 
end up being complicated functions of the 
model’s parameters, and, thus, the estimation 
of these models will require great care. 

Theoretically, the nature of the stochastic 
term can be crucial, changing the particular 
values of DS;, and Riz, and hence changing the 
dynamics. This point is especially true early in 
the campaign, when all CS;; consist of very few 
actually attained delegates. As this proportion 
increases, the dynamic is more and more a 
function of resolved delegate selections, and 
thus more and more immune to stochastic 
elements. This feature of the model corre- 
sponds to observations of real campaigns. There 
is a great degree of uncertainty early in the 
campaign with respect both to the outcome of 
specific primaries and, more importantly, to the 
outcome of the nomination. As time goes by, 
the expected outcomes of specific primaries 
often remain in doubt (but even here the 
uncertainty is usually less) but the general 
thrust of the campaign is more obvious. 

A second way of interpreting the stochastic 
term is as an “exogenous shock,” an event that 
is external to the model (i.e., unpredictable 
within the model), but that may be very large 
in magnitude on occasion. For example, the 
Federal Election Commission was unable to 
disburse federal funds, in the wake of the 
Buckley v. Valeo decision rendered by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, from March 22 to May 17, 
1976, covering a large and crucial period of the 
campaign. While all participants were affected, 
of course, the effects were not necessarily 


10The ceilings on expenditures in each state and 
for the nation as a whole that are mandated for those 
accepting matching funds can, in principle, modify the 
dynamics. As candidates capture a positive resource 
dynamic, they might find that they can gather more 
money than they are allowed to spend. Thus they 
might be unable to capitalize fully on the dynamics. 
Similarly, spending too much early in the campaign 
might mean that these candidates will be unable to 
compete as effectively in later primaries, should 
significant opposition remain. In short, a budget 


. constraint might dampen a candidate’s momentum (a 


near “what if” for Reagan in 1980). 
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equal. Two Democrats, Harris and Jackson, 
attributed the timing (at least) of their with- 
drawal from active candidacy to the inability to 
. Teceive federal funds to which they were 
entitled in a timely fashion. 

Another and more important class of “exo 
genous shocks” is the deliberate strategy of 
candidates. If, for example, they were fully 
aware of this model and accepted it as true, 
candidates in a disadvantageous position might 
be expected to search for strategies that would 
modify or change the dynamics. The already 
mentioned actions of Reagan following his 
narrow but surprising victory in North Carolina 
would apply here. That is, his unprecedented 
national television address and related decisions 
may be interpreted as an attempt to capitalize 
on what was no longer quite such a dismal 
prospect. While the situation was not hopeless, 
unusual actions were called for to complete the 
reversal in his fortunes. 

The second feature to be discussed is the 
expected delegate term. The general conception 
that underlies the model is that candidates can 
form some “reasonable” expectations about 
where and how many delegates can be won 
prior to the campaign itself. Two interpreta- 
tions of this set of expectations can be made. 
First, it could be a “realistic” expectation, 
based on polling data, etc. An alternative 
interpretation is that it is the candidate’s best 
guess about what is needed to win the nomina- 
tion and how that majority can be fashioned. 
That seems to be the general thrust of what 
candidates try to do, and how that is inter- 
preted by the media. Thus, for example, for 
Jackson to have won in 1976, he was expected 
to have to do “well” in industrial states like 
New York and Pennsylvania and build his 
coalition around that nucleus. Carter had to 
defeat Wallace to solidify his hold on the 
South, and so on. If this form of creating a 
“most likely” winning coalition is the source of 
expectations, then an important asymmetry is 
built into the multi-candidate contest. In a 
two-candidate campaign, both candidates can 
formulate expectations about where 50 percent 
of the delegates could be won without coming 
into conflict. In principle, both can meet 
expectations and have a “stable” competitive 
contest. With three candidates, it must be the 
case that no more than two candidates can 
meet expectations. The larger the number of 
candidates, the greater the number who cannot 
possibly meet “minimal winning” expectations, 
and consequently the “winnowing-out” forces 
should be even stronger. 

One final point of discussion concerns the 
tange of applicability of the model. The (im- 
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plicit) assumption has been that all primaries 
(and possibly caucuses) are affected by and, in 
turn, affect the dynamics of the campaign. 
However, it is possible to assume that a 
candidate’s fortunes are affected materially 
only by events in which he or she competes 
against at least one major opponent. For 
example, Reagan did not intend to contest and 
in fact did not compete in the New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts primaries, 
among others. Ford obtained the support of 
nearly all the delegates selected in these pri- 
maries, and these delegate totals obviously 
helped move him towards his ultimate victory. 
However, the fact that Reagan did not chal- 
lenge Ford in these states meant that Ford’s 
“victories” and Reagan’s “defeats” did not 
affect the dynamics of the campaign for either 
of them. Essentially, by failing to compete, 
Reagan’s “expectations” were zero. Similarly, 
Reagan’s withdrawal from Wisconsin, even at 
the last minute, meant that coming in second 
(and winning no delegates) was not interpreted 
as a “defeat.” 

If the model is assumed to apply to a 
candidate (a) only where he ‘or she competed 
actively and (b) only where he or she competed 
against at least one other active opponent, then 
the model is changed from its present form. In 
particular, the decision of where to compete 
becomes a variable that can best be modeled 
through, say, game theory. The strategy game, 
then, becomes one of maximizing the probabil- 
ity of nomination, contingent on the variables 
and their interactions as modeled here (cf. 


` Aldrich, 1980, pp. 137—54, for an example). 


The point, of course, is that the dynamics are a 
“fact” of the process that candidates can use in 
formulating their campaign strategies and be- 
havior. This apparently mechanistic dynamic 
process simply provides the basis for studying 
the politics of nomination campaigns. 


Appendix. 
Proof of Theorems 1, 3, 5, and 6 


Here it is proven that the resource equations 
are necessarily unstable for the general, m-can- 
didate model (where m > 2). Thus, Theorems 1 
and S are proven. It follows by analogous 
reasoning that Theorems 3 and 6, concerning 
DSjz, hold as well. The proof consists of 
showing that a portion of the necessary condi- 
tions for max |A] < 1 cannot hold. 

The characteristic equation for À is the 
following mt) degree polynomial: 


Pod” + pyA"—-1 +... + Dm—1 A+ Dm = 0. 
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Samuelson reports (1966, p. 690) the Routhian 
necessary and sufficient conditions for stability, 
as written “in a slightly more convenient” 
fashion by Hurwitz and by Frazer and Duncan. 
The first two of the necessary (as well as 
sufficient conditions are: 


Po > Oand py > 0. 


By convention, po is set positive. I will show, 
therefore, that the two coefficients must be of 
opposite sign, regardless of the size of m. 

The characteristic equation also may be 
written as: 


Gta- -02 -Aim 
-021 t2- N... -Om =0. 
-Om -Am2 -e (L + Qmm — 


The evaluation of. this determinant yields the 
coefficients pg,..., Pm- 

The first step is to show that po and p, are 
based on the product of the diagonal elements 
of the matrix whose determinant is written 
above, i.e., on: 


m 
Ta + Oj; — A) 
i1 


Let the entry in the matrix be written ajj, 
where if i=j, ap = (1 + 0% — A); while, if 4), aij 
= —q;;; and let the matrix be denoted as A. 

A standard method of computing a determi- 
nant is to expand by cofactors. The determi- 
nant, then, becomes: 


m 
detA = È ajjAjj, 
j=1 
where Ajj is the cofactor of aij (i.e., the 


determinant of A after deleting row i and 
column j). Thus, the determinant of A is the 
product of a;;Aj,, plus, . . . , plus aj,Aim. 


Without loss of generality, let i= 1 (i.e., choose’ 


to move across the first row). 

Our concern is only with the mt® and m-18t 
power of A. For j#1, Aj; deletes both (1 + a1 
—A) and (1 + aj — A), and À does not appear in 
a; Since each coefficient in A,; appears only 
once in calculating the determinant, the maxi- 
mum power of A that can appear in all ajjAqj 
terms, for j#1, is A™—2, Therefore, we can 
ignore all terms in the expansion of cofactors 
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but aj1411. To evaluate £11, the matrix 
whose determinant is Æ}; must be expanded 
by cofactors repeatedly, until the remaining 
submatrix is 1 x 1 (thus, in principle, there will 
be m—1 expansions to compute detA). Con- 
sider, then, the expansion of the matrix A with 
the first row and column deleted. By repetition 
of the above process we can look at: 


in ; 
z @2;A;. 
i2 


For the same reasons as above, for j#2, A; 
deletes two A entries, and we need only 
consider 222.44 to evaluate pg and p4. That is, 
we only have to examine: 


au (@92A 22). 


This process repeats itself, so that the third 
expansion eliminates all but: 


ai [@22(@334 33)]. 


That is, the process continues until the only 
term that can yield N” and X” —1 is: 


ayy * 222° 033 +++* Gym, OF 


m m 
Thay = I (1 + ayy - A). 
i= i=} 


The first step, then, has been shown. To 
evaluate the sign of A” and X™—1, we need to 
consider only the product of the elements on 
the main diagonal of A. The second step is to 
show that the signs of the two coefficients must 
be opposite. : 

By assumption, a; > 0 for all i. Therefore, 
the sign of the pọ and pı coefficients are 
uniquely determined by (-A), itself. Thus, if m 
is even, Pg is positive, but p; is negative. If m is 
odd, po is negative, but p; is positive. Conse- 
quently, Po and p, are necessarily of opposite 
sign, the Routhian necessary (and sufficient) 
conditions can not be maintained, and the cited 
theorems must be true. Since the proof does 
not depend on the size of m, Theorems 1 and 3 
hold as special cases. Q.E.D. 


The Two-Candidate Case 


First, I will illustrate the derivation of 
Equation (12), Equation (11) is: 


Rigey = (1 + 41) Rig — O12 Rje tai; 


Rjt+1 = ~ O21 Riz + (1 + G22) Rje + 04. 
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The general-solution is obtained by determining 
the characteristic vector of the associated char- 
acteristic value problem. In particular, the 
following determinant is set to zero and solved 
for the two values of A(@/: 


ltag- Ala) 012 


-021 1 +a- Ala) 


Equation (12) then follows as the algebraic 
formula for the determinant. 

Next, I will show, for m = 2, that the roots 
of the characteristic equation for the resource 
(and hence delegate) equations are real and, for 
the larger root, a positive number. From Equa- 
tion (12), the roots of the characteristic equa- 
tion will be imaginary (i.e. complex conju- 
gates) only if the term in the radical is negative: 


Q? + a22? — 2014022 + 404302; <0. 
The first three terms can be factored to yield: 
(a4, ~ On)? + 404201 <0. 


The first term is obviously positive, and, since 
Q 12 and @ , are negative by assumptions, 
4014202, must be positive also. Therefore, the 
roots can not be complex conjugates. Second, 
since all terms outside the radical in Equation 
(12) are positive numbers, the larger of the two 
roots must be a positive number. (Note that 
Theorems 1 and 3 can be proven by setting 
Equation (12) to be less than one and showing 
that so doing leads to a contradiction). 


To prove Theorem 2 (and thus Theorem 4) 
consider Equation (11). On substitution to 
make C;’s (C;’s) resources a function of only his 
or her own resources, and with suitable re- 
arrangement, the following is obtained: 


Rit+2 — (2 + Oy + O22) Rites 
+ (1+ Oyy + Ogg + O41 O22 — 012021 )Riz 
= 09.904 — &21 045 
Rjt+2 — (2 + O44 + @22)Rjt+i 
+ (1 +a +22 +041 O99 — Wj 2021) Riz 
= Oy 1 OY 042 OY. 
This form is similar to those commonly encoun- 
tered in economics and is an alternative form 
for solving simultaneous linear difference equa- 
tions than used here (cf. Goldberg, 1958). More 


to the point, the two candidates’ equations 
differ only in the constant term. Therefore, the 
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dynamic properties, being dependent only on 
the coefficients of the variables (i.e., the left- 
hand side of these equations), are the same for 
the two candidates. Thus, Theorems 2 and 4 
follow. 


The “Argument” for Propositions 2 and 3 


It appears that the veracity of Propositions 2 
and 3 depends upon the magnitudes of the 
various coefficients involved. At present, I 
make no assumption about their sizes, How- 
ever, I will show here the conditions under 
which the magnitude of a perturbation from a 
given value for the three-candidate case will be 
larger than the two-candidate case. By exten- 
sion, the conditions for larger m are similar. 
Since these conditions appear likely to be met 
under most plausible values of the coefficients, 
I “argue” for the veracity of the two proposi- 
tions. Propositions 1 and 4 are, of course, but 
“corollaries? of the proven theorems and the 
assumptions leading to Equations (4)—(6). 

Suppose there is some value to the equations 
at a given time (denoted by *). One might think 
of this as an “equilibrium,” i.e., a point of 
balance. However, it is unstable, and any 
perturbation will lead to deviations away from 
this point ‘of balance. The question, then, is 
how rapid or large the deviations are. In 
particular, are they likely to be larger or smaller 
for m = 3 than m = 2? For the three-candidate 
case, the equations for C; are: 


DSi = a4, Rit* — ay2Rje* — a13Rpt" + ci; 
AR;j* = by, DSjg* — b42DSj_* — bi3DS pe" 
+ dj. 

Now, suppose there is some perturbation. 
For example, suppose DS;;* at some time t is 
incremented by a small positive amount, €j, 
while the other two candidates just met expec- 
tations exactly. 


If so, this perturbation will feed into the 
resources equations thus: 


AR: = By (DSjz* tej) — by2DS;;* 
— by3DSK* + a; 

AR jz = —b21 DSi” + e) + b22DS;;* 
~b23DSkt* + cj; 

AR xe = ~b33 (DSiz* + ei) — b32DSjt* 
+ b33DSkt* + cx. 





i á oe re 
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That is, the effect of Cs gain above expecta- 
tions will affect all three candidates. If there 
were an equilibrium that is now perturbed, the 
difference between actual and “equilibrium” 
resource acquisition rates will be: 


ARjy — ARjg* = bue 
ARit - 


ARnt ~ ARx;* = —b316. 


jt* = —ba1 43 


By simple algebra, it is apparent that terms such 
as Rite — Riz+1* will equal the right-hand side 
of the above equations as well. 

These terms serve as input into DSjz+4 
equations. C; is helped by the added increment 
to his or her resources and the loss suffered by 
opponents, C; (and Cx) are helped by Cx (C;) 
suffering a reduced rate of resource acquisition, 


but are hurt by C;’s gain and, of course, his or - 


her own loss. In particular: 


DSitri — DSjnea * = abut + 4420214 
+ 44363163 


DSjt+1 — DSjt+1* = 0210116; ~ 422521 
+ 7363163 

DSkt+i ~ DSxe+y* = 0315336; + 0320215 
— 4335316). 


That is, C; will exceed expectations in the 
primary at time ¢+1 by the addition of all three 
terms, while the other two will be affected 
negatively by Crs and their own terms, while 
“helped” by their other opponents’ shortfall.’ 

In more general terms, what we are doing is 
a study of the “qualitative matrix,” i.e., the 
multiplication of matrices, examining only the 
signs of resultant terms. For the three candidate 
case, the effect of the initial perturbation can 
be shown as the result of multiplying the 
following matrices; the first that of the signs of 
the coefficient matrix, the second the matrix of 
disturbances: 


t — + + 
— t+ - QO}; = |- 
~- — + 0 = 


The right-hand side summarizes the effect on 
resources, i.e., AR, — AR;,* and Ry, — Resry*. 
The next iteration yields the effect on DSy44 ~ 
DSmi": 
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+- — + (+ + +) 
-+ - -|= |(—- — +) . 
mot = (- + ~) 


Repeating this procedure yields the qualitative 
impact on Ry42 — Ry+2*, etc. 

The effect of this perturbation, then, can be 
used to compare the two- and three-candidate 
cases. If we assume for the moment that all 
terms are of equal importance, we can sum- 
marize the net advantage for C;, the favored 
candidate, simply by counting the number of 
positive terms for C; and negative terms for an 
opponent or opponents and subtracting from 
that the number of negative terms for C; and 
positive terms for Cj and, if relevant, Cy. Table 
1 indicates the net balance for C;. In support of 
the propositions, the three-candidate case does 
appear to have a greater impact, given the 
assumptions made in Table 1. It should be 
pointed out that the balance of effects would 
be even more striking if the “feedback” terms 
are larger than the “reaction” terms. That is, if 
how candidates fare is more dependent upon 
their own fortunes than on their competitors’ 
(the on-diagonal term are larger than the 
off-diagonal terms), the apparently greater in- 
stability of the three-candidate case would be 
even more exaggerated. There is some evidence 
that, especially in larger fields of competition, 
the candidates are affected more directly by 
their own successes or failures (see Aldrich, 
1980). 

A second case is that one candidate has a 
positive perturbation, while one other obtains a 
negative one. For the three-candidate case, this 
example will provide the illustration of how the 
third candidate can be immune (at least tem- 
porarily) to the dynamic forces, 

In the comparable table for the two- and 
three-candidate cases, each candidate is treated 
separately, since each has a unique number of 
positives and negatives (see Table 2). The 
entries are the number of positive terms for a 
candidate, less the number of negatives for 
himself or herself. 

Obviously, the effect of this change in the 
example was, essentially, to “cancel out” Ck 
and make the deviations “like” that for the 
two-candidate contest. That is, there is no 
evidence of an effect of m in this case. 

Finally, suppose that both Cj and Cx havea 
negative perturbation, then the advantage to Ci 
in this case can be compared to (just) a negative 
perturbation for C; in the two-candidate case, 
with C; having a positive effect in both in- 
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Table 1. The Effect of a Single Perturbation on Deviation from Equilibrium 
Rei- Rmt DSt+1 — DSmi" Rtt+2 - Re2* DSt+2 ~ DSp+2* 
2 candidates +2 +4 +8 +16 
3 candidates +3 +5 +11 +17 


Source: Compiled by the author. 


stances. The summary advantage for C; is 
presented in Table 3. 
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Source: Compiled by the author. 
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This article contrasts short-term self-interest and longstanding symbolic attitudes as deter- 
minants of (1) voters’ attitudes toward government policy on four controversial issues 
(unemployment, national health insurance, busing, and law and order}, and (2) issue voting 
concerning those policy areas. In general, we found the various self-interest measures to have very 
little effect in determining either policy preferences or voting behavior. In contrast, symbolic 
attitudes (liberal or conservative ideology, party identification, and racial prejudice) had major 
effects. Nor did self-interest play much of a role in creating “issue publics’’ that were particularly 
attentive to, informed about, or constrained in their attitudes about these specific policy issues, 
Conditions that might facilitate more self-interested political attitudes, specifically having 
privatistic (rather than public-regarding) personal values, perceiving the policy area as a major 
national problem, being high in political sophistication, perceiving the government as responsive, or 
having a sense of political efficacy, were also explored, but had no effect. The possibility that some 
long-term self-interest might be reflected in either group membership or in symbolic attitudes 
themselves is examined. While such possibilities cannot be definitively rejected, problems with 


interpreting standard demographic findings as self-interest effects are discussed. 


In recent years, “rational” decision-making 
models have made a comeback in analyses of 
electoral behavior. Spurred on partly by V. O. 
Key’s (1966) faith that “voters are not fools,” 
political scientists have increasingly emphasized 
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the cognitive, calculating, sensible, up-to-date, 
and utility-maximizing aspects of the voter’s 
behavior. In the tradition of Downs’ spatial 
theories, some analysts have emphasized “‘ra- 
tional choice”? models which presuppose a series 
of complex perceptions and calculations on the 
part of the voters, eventuating in support for 
the candidate or party closest to the voter on 
issues important in the campaign (e.g., Page, 
1977; Riker and Ordeshook, 1973). That is, 
‘issue proximity” determines the vote. Others 
have presupposed less elaborate cognitive activi- 
ty, arguing that voters make sensible but more 
global retrospective evaluations of the incum- 
bent’s performance, and then reward or punish 
accordingly with their votes (Fiorina, 1978; 
Kramer, 1971; Tufte, 1978). Either way, an 
important corollary has been that such judg- 
ments affect electoral behavior disproportion- 
ately among those with a special interest in the 
policy area in question (that is, its unique 
“issue public’’), rather than uniformly across 
issues and voters. 

Much empirical evidence demonstrates the 
correlations of issue proximity and perfor- 
mance judgments with voting behavior, espe- 
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cially within specifiable issue publics. But what, 
in turn, are the origins of these voter judg- 
ments? And what generates an “issue public?” 
In general, theories on this subject come mainly 
from economic theories of human behavior. 
These simply hold that voters try to maximize 
their perceived utilities, i.e., the worth or value 
of any given outcome to the individual. Such 
theories do not usually specify the nature of 
those utilities very precisely, but they almost 
always assume, at least implicitly, that the most 
powerful are those with tangible impact on the 
voter’s personal life. In common-sense language, 
“self-interest”? is the main driving force behind 
voters’ decisions. Yet this assumption has rarely 
been made very explicit, nor tested empirically 
in any very precise or tenacious way. The 
empirical pursuit of evidence of such self-in- 
terest is, therefore, a main focus of this study. 

Before we proceed, though, it would be wise 
to specify clearly the boundaries of the self-in- 
terest hypothesis. A self-interested attitude is 
usually defined as one that is instrumental to 
the individual’s attainment of valued goals. 
However, to make the hypothesis falsifiable and 
non-trivial, we prefer to restrict the range of 
goals to those which bear directly on the 
material well-being of individuals’ private lives, 
concerning their financial status, health, domi- 
cile, family’s well-being, etc. Excluded, there- 
fore, are such nonmaterial goals as spiritual 
well-being, moral rectitude, prestige or status, 
relief from neurotic anxiety, or altruism. Ex- 
cluded also are very long-term calculations 
about self-interest that do not bear directly on 
the voters well-being in the short run. Such 
restrictions align our notion of “self-interest” 
with such common terms as “selfish” or 
“greedy,” emphasizing the egocentric, material, 
and short-to-medium term determinants of hu- 
man behavior. While the excluded considera- 
tions all may exert important influences upon 
the formation of voters’ attitudes, they involve 
less straightforward versions of the self-interest 
idea, and go well beyond the way ordinary 
people use the term. We will give them separate 
treatment once this more restricted version of 
self-interest has been dealt with. 

The alternative point of view we wish to 
contrast with self-interest may be termed 
“symbolic politics” (Sears, Hensler, and Speer, 
1979). By this line of thinking, people acquire 
stable affective preferences through condition- 
ing in their preadult years, with little calcula- 
tion of the future costs and benefits of these 
attitudes. The most important of these are 
presumably some rather general predispositions, 
such as party identification, liberal or conserva- 
tive ideology, nationalism, or racial prejudice. 
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When confronted with new policy issues later in 
life, people respond to these new attitude 
objects on the basis of cognitive consistency. 
The crucial variable would be the similarity of 
symbols posed by the policy issue to those of 
long-standing predispositions. Political atti- 
tudes, therefore, are formed mainly in congru- 
ence with long-standing values about society 
and the polity, rather than short-term instru- 
mentalities for satisfaction of one’s current 
private needs. In the world of “symbolic 
politics,” one’s political and personal lives exist 
largely isolated from one another. 

The main purpose of this study is to test 
these two competing explanations for the for- 
mation of policy attitudes and for issue-based 
voting. Do people support those policies that 
further their private gains, or do policy prefer- 
ences originate instead in political predisposi- 
tions which are largely the residue of an earlier 
political socialization -that was ignorant of 
present self-interest? And, do policy prefer- 
ences affect voting behavior more when they 
are based in self-interest? 

Surprisingly, the precise role of self-interest 
in determining voters’ attitudes has received 
little empirical attention in the past, perhaps 
because it has seemed so straightforward, Ideal- 
ly, it would require relating the direct personal 
impact of a policy issue to a voter’s policy 
preferences. More often, indirect measures have 
been used—mainly macro-level data and demo- 
graphic variables—and voters’ self-interest in- 
ferred from them. However, in both these cases, 
the independent variables are so removed from 
the direct impact of a policy issue on the 
individual that they provide at best imprecise, 
ambiguous indicators of it. For example, 
macro-level fluctuations in the economy hurt 
the electoral outcomes of an incumbent presi- 
dent’s party (Kramer, 1971), but there is 
apparently little connection between personal 
economic impact and electoral defection at the 
individual level (Kinder and Kiewiet, 1979). 
That is, self-interest had only weak effects. 

Similarly, the personal impact of a policy 
issue clearly depends partly on the individual’s 
social location; e.g., the urban poor are more 
likely to benefit from job training programs 
than are suburban professionals. Demographic 
variables are widely used to index personal 
impact (see Campbell et al., 1960, Ch. 9, among 
many others). But they prove to be excessively 
imprecise indices of this kind of self-interest. 
Most demographic variables do describe peo- 
ple’s current social locations, and so, to some 
degree, the probable impact of any given 
government policy on them. But most also 
describe their preadult social backgrounds to 
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some degree, and hence their socialization. For 
example, the strongest opposition to the Viet- 
nam War, at least in its later stages, came from 
the young. This age effect might seem at first 
glance to have been based on the war’s personal 
impact on them, since the young were most 
likely to be sent into combat. But other 
evidence suggests the age effect really reflected 
differential political socialization. Opposition 
to the war was greatest among young women, 
and young men in elite colleges, few of whom 
were very vulnerable to the draft. But their 
socialization had made them unsympathetic to 
violence, militarism, and virulent anticom- 
munism. Age indexed not only the personal 
impact of the war, but differential political 
socialization as well. As a general matter, then, 
demographic variables are inadequate indicators 
of self-interest, because they inextricably con- 
found it with socialization and therefore the 
origins of symbolic predispositions. 

Such considerations argue for indexing self- 
interest more directly in terms of a policy’s 
concrete impact on the individual’s personal 
life. Some such efforts have found self-interest 
not to have major effects on policy attitudes 
and voting behavior (e.g., Kinder and Kiewiet, 
1979; Sears et al., 1979). Instead, symbolic 
predispositions such as racial prejudice, liberal 
or conservative ideology, and party identifica- 
tion had the major effects. To be fully convinc- 
ing, however, such analyses need to be sup- 
plemented with national studies on a wider 
range of policy issues, which the present study 
affords. 

Our second main goal is to explore special 
conditions that might maximize the effects of 
self-interest on policy preferences, given the 
weakness of self-interest effects in prior studies. 
The condition most stressed in both ration- 
al-choice theories and empirical studies of 
public opinion is information; voters need to be 
able to figure out what policy position max- 
imizes their self-interest (e.g., Converse, 1975). 
An abstract ideology might also be necessary to 
help guide the voter through the complexities 
of determining selfish policy preferences in an 
abstruse political system (Campbell et al., 1960, 
p. 209). Voters might respond more to self-in- 
terest, also, if they believed that solving a given 
problem is the government’s responsibility, that 
the government is ready to act on it, and in 
response to public opinion, and to that citizen’s 
opinion in particular. The voters may also need 
to believe that it is legitimate to act politically 
in a self-interested, private-regarding way, ra- 
ther than in a more public-regarding manner 
(Wilson and Banfield, 1971). As well as these 
standing predispositions, certain causal attribu- 
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tions linking self-interest to the particular poli- 
cy in question might be required. The most 
relevant would concern both the origins of the 
policy problem and who is responsible for its 
solution (Brody and Sniderman, 1977). The 
hypothesis would be that self-interest affects 
policy preferences only when voters perceive 
government action to solve the problem to be 
relevant and legitimate. Interactions of such 
variables with self-interest will be explored, to 
determine whether or not they are precondi- 
tions to self-interest effects. 

Finally, self-interest may generate “issue 
publics.” That segment of the public most 
concerned about a particular issue is likely to 
be marked by paying more attention to it, 
collecting more accurate information on candi- 
dates’ positions about it, and having more 
consistent policy attitudes about it. All of these 
indicators of being in an “issue public” may be 
stimulated when the issue affects the voter 
personally. For example, Converse (1975) has 
argued that “doorstep issues” are especially 
likely to produce both attentiveness to an issue 
and attitudinal constraint. And Nie et al. 
(1976) argued that the well-known rise in issue 
consistency and issue voting in the late 1960s 
was partially due to increased personal impact 
of national issues. Lau et al. (1978) found only 
weak support for both expectations, but there 
is clearly need for a more extended analysis of 
the self-interest contribution to the generation 
of “‘issue publics.” 

The data for the study came from the 1976 
CPS presidential election survey. That election 
is a particularly apt case because of the mani- 
fest relevance of self-interest issues (principally 
economic ones) to the presidential choice. Also, 
the 1976 CPS study contained an unusually 
fertile series of both self-interest and symbolic 
measures in four policy areas: unemployment, 
medical insurance, busing, and crime. It in- 
volved a nationally representative panel survey 
with two waves of interviews, one before and 
one after the election. Since some crucial 
variables were only asked in the post-election 
wave, only respondents interviewed in both 
waves are considered here. The weighted N is 
2403. 


Determinants of Policy Attitudes 


The analysis begins by considering the deter- 
minants 'of preferences in the four policy areas 
mentioned, using regression analysis. The inde- 
pendent variables are (1) self-interest in (i.e., 
the personal impact on respondents of) the 
policy issue, and (2) symbolic attitudes. (3) 
Relevant demographic variables are also used, 
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for better specification of the models, but since 
their theoretical status is ambiguous, they will 
be dealt with on a case-by-case basis. Three 
symbolic attitudes were used as appropriate: 
party identification, liberal or conservative ide- 


‘ology, and racial prejudice. The same five 


demographic variables were used in most analy- 
ses: age, education, family income, sex, and 
race. For the busing analysis, race was not used 


. Since only white respondents were considered. 


It was replaced by a dummy variable indexing 
whether the person was living in the South or 
not at age 14. 

In each policy area, there were three or four 
indices of self-interest. For the unemployment 
policy issue, self-interest concerned whether or 
not (1) the respondent or other head of 
household was currently unemployed or tem- 
porarily laid off, (2) the family was worse off 
financially than a year earlier, and/or (3) the 
recession had hurt the respondent’s or family’s 
employment situation. For the national health 
insurance issue, self-interest was indexed by 
having (1) no current insurance coverage, (2) 
current insurance coverage too low to cover 
major medical costs, and/or (3) excessively 
costly insurance premiums. For busing, self-in- 
terested whites (1) had a child in public school, 
(2) did not have a child already riding a bus to 
school, (3) lived in a district with busing 
happening or rumored, and/or (4) lived in an 
all-white neighborhood. For crime, self-in- 
terested respondents (1) had recently been 
victimized by crime, (2) felt their own neigh- 
borhood was not safe to walk alone in at night, 
and/or (3) stayed away from certain parts of 
town because of fear of crime. In each case, a 
single policy attitude dependent variable was 
used. The details of all these variables and scale 
construction are presented in the appendix. 

Generally speaking, we found self-interest to 
have little effect on voters’ policy preferences, 
while symbolic attitudes had major effects. The 
simple regressions, in Table 1, show that no 
self-interest index significantly affected whites’ 
opposition to busing; respondents personally 
affected by the recession were somewhat more 
favorable to government-guaranteed jobs; re- 
cent victims of crime showed somewhat greater 
support for law-and-order policies; and both 
those without medical insurance, and those 
perceiving their current coverage as inadequate, 
were more apt to support national health 
insurance. But only four of the thirteen self-in- 
terest indicators had even a statistically signifi- 
cant effect. The simple total contribution to R? 
of self-interest ranged between 3.1 and 0.4 
percent across the four policy areas, as shown 
at the top of Table 2. 
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In contrast, all symbolic attitude variables 
had significant effects, and some were quite 
strong. In all cases, liberalism-conservatism far 
outstripped any of the self-interest variables, 
and racial prejudice did so in the two areas 
(busing and law and order) where it was 
relevant. The simple contribution of symbolic 
attitudes to R? ranged between 17.1 and 10.1 
percent, as shown in Table 2. 

More telling still is the contribution of each 
category once the other has been taken into 
account; i.e., the unique contribution to R? of 
each category of predictors. If we conduct a 
stagewise regression using the three categories 
of variables (symbolic attitudes, self-interest, 
and demographics) as the three steps, and vary 
the order of entry, we can assess the unique 
contribution of each category. Again, symbolic 
attitudes are consistently much more important 
than self-interest in determining policy prefer- 
ences. Comparison of rows 4 and 5 in Table 2 
shows that self-interest contributes, uniquely, 
from 0.4 to 2.4 percent, depending on the 
policy area, while symbolic attitudes contribute 
between 9.0 and 17.3 percent. Symbolic atti- 
tudes are always at least four times as powerful. 

We treated the self-interest variables in sever- 
al other ways, but none of the variations altered 
the basic outcome. Treating being unemployed 
and being laid off as separate variables, or 
narrowing the recession’s effect to the respon- 
dent alone, did not change their effects on 
unemployment policy preferences. For atti- 
tudes toward national health insurance, we 
formed a composite index from the three 
self-interest items, which raised R? slightly 
from .147 to .162, but scarcely changed any 
individual terms (the composite drew a beta of 
-11). We ran the busing regression separately for 
people living in districts with busing and those 
where busing was rumored (in both of which 
children might genuinely be susceptible to 
being bused), but in neither case did the 
remaining self-interest items reach significance 
(though having a child in public school came 
close with rumored busing: p< .10). Also some 
of the measures of self-interest and policy 
attitudes were badly skewed on the busing 
issue, raising the possibility of underestimating 
true self-interest effects. Hence we redid that 
analysis, first using only a less skewed, general 
school integration item (v3211), and then just 
among self-proclaimed liberals and the least- 
prejudiced third of the sample (whose busing 
attitudes were not so skewed), but the findings 
remained almost exactly the same. Distribu- 
tions of all variables on the other issues were 
reasonably balanced. In brief, the basic finding 
is that symbolic attitudes are the main predic- 
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tors of respondents’ policy attitudes; self-in- 
terest contributes only trivially. 


Special Conditions for Self-Interest Effects. 
Self-interest may only operate under certain 
circumstances, however, and so may be strong- 
est in interaction with other variables. We 
therefore tested its interactions with five predis- 
positions: political sophistication, private-re- 
garding values, perceived government respon- 
siveness, sense of political efficacy, and perceiv- 
ing the issue as a very important problem. 
Measurement of these variables is described in 
the appendix. The analysis involved splitting 
the respondents at the median on each of these 
variables in turn, and then rerunning the basic 
regressions shown in Table 1 on these sub- 
samples separately. Without going into unneces- 
sary detail, we can say that none of these 
additional variables made any appreciable dif- 
ference in the effects of self-interest on policy 
preferences, Indeed, in general, the overall R? 
for the equations, and the magnitude of the 
self-interest, symbolic, and demographic ef- 
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fects, were virtually identical for respondents 
high or low in these potentially moderating 
variables. In a separate analysis, examining only 
the most efficacious 20 percent (rather than the 
top 50 percent) of the sample did not material- 
ly improve matters. 

Sophistication is perhaps the most theore- 
tically interesting of these, because “rational 
choice” presumably depends upon adequate 
information. Sophistication did generally ele- 
vate the predictability of these equations (R2 
increased by an average of 7.5 percent). But it 
did not affect self-interest at all: seven of the 
thirteen self-interest terms (considering all issue 
areas) yielded higher unstandardized regression 
coefficients in the more sophisticated half than 
in the less sophisticated half of the population. 
Four were statistically significant in each group. 
Sophistication did seem to strengthen symbolic 
attitudes somewhat: seven of the nine terms 
were larger with high sophistication. This con- 
trast can be seen more systematically in the 
analysis shown in Table 3. Sophistication 
strengthens the unique contribution of sym- 


Table 1. Predictors of Support for Specific Policies 
eee ee eee eee eee ened 


Self-interest Index? (yes) 
1 
2 
3 
4 


Symbolic attitudes 
Liberal-conservative ideology (liberal) 
Party identification (Democratic) 
Racial prejudice (tolerant) 


Demographics 
Sex (male) 
Age (years) 
Education (years) 
Income ($) 
Race (white) 
Southern origin 


. R2 %, 
R . 


National 


Guaranteed Health Busing Law and 
Jobs Insurance (Whites only) Order 
01 «11 *** —.06 .06** 

—01 -10*** —.01 -00 
.06** 03 ~.02 04 
- - -01 - 
21 * 25k% 13*** —.22*4 4k 
08*** 10*** ES -.05* 
~ - 31 #** —,25**k 
—.07*** 01 03 .19*** 
01 .06** -00 .07** 
—.08*** 01 .07** —.01 
—,114** —.11*** —~.06* .06** 
— 23 FEK ~.07 - .05* 
_ ~ 02 ! - 
215 147 150 221 
1965 1727 1562 1955 


Source: Computed from data collected in the 1976 election study, Center for Political Studies, University of 


Michigan. 
Note: Entries are betas. 
aSee appendix for a description. 


*p < .05 
**p < 01 
***p < 001 
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Table 2. Variance in Policy Attitudes Accounted for by. 
Each Category of Predictor Variables 














National 
Guaranteed Health Busing Law and 
Contribution of: Jobs Insurance (Whites only) Order 
Self-interest 031 027 006 .004 
Symbolic attitudes 108 101 140 171 
Demographics 156 -055 029 .097 
Symbolic attitudes beyond self-interest .090 .098 138 173 
Self-interest beyond symbolic attitudes 013 .024 .004 007 
Demographics beyond symbolic attitudes 104 .029 006 .046 
Demographics beyond self-interest -130 045 .029 -101 
Total R? .215 147 4150 .230 


Source: Computed from data collected in the 1976 election study, Center for Political Studies, University of 
Michigan. 

Note: The amount of variance explained is an indication of how “useful” each set of predictor variables is in 
predicting variance in the policy attitudes. When these predictors are correlated, the amount of variance any 
category predicts when considered alone overestimates that category’s unique contribution to the regression. But 
the increase in RÊ produced by adding that category to a stagewise regression after another category has already 
been included provides an index of its unique contribution to variance explained. To give an example of how 
these usefulness figures are computed, self-interest and symbolic attitudes together explain .121 of the variance 
in attitudes toward guaranteed jobs. When the contribution of self-interest alone (.031) is subtracted from this, 
the remainder (.090) is the amount of additional variance explained by symbolic attitudes above and beyond 
that explained by self-interest. The data for this table comes from the regressions shown in Table 1. 


bolic attitudes (rows 1 and 2) but not of the (see the appendix) to those with little ideology 
self-interest indices (rows 3 and 4). (those who responded to only one). The strong- 
Nor did having a clear political ideology er ideologues actually generated lower b- 
make people more selfish. To test this, we weights for self-interest on two of the three 
compared the effects of self-interest in the items (though not by much). So presence of 
unemployment issue among people who in- ideology appears not to facilitate self-interest, 
dicated strong ideological convictions by re- either. 
sponding to all four liberal-conservative items Finally, the voters’ self-interest may affect 


Table 3. Variance in Policy Attitudes Accounted for by __ 
Each Category of Predictor Variables, Controlling on Sophistication 





National 
Guaranteed Health Busing Law and 

Contribution of: Jobs Insurance (WhitesOnly) Order 
Symbolic attitudes beyond self-interest 

High sophistication 112 172 163 222 

Low sophistication .068 .029 -107 124 
Self-interest beyond symbolic attitudes : 

High sophistication : 009 .032 -008 008 

Low sophistication 039 016 -010 -009 
Demographics beyond self-interest and symbolic attitudes 

High sophistication -060 013 -008 050 

Low sophistication 125 017 016 036 





Source: Computed from data collected in the 1976 election study, Center for Political Studies, University of 
Michigan. 

Note: The data for this table are based on regressions identical to those presented in Table 1, but done separately 
for respondents high and low in sophistication. Entry is R?, computed as in Table 2. 
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their policy preferences only when they make 
the right attributions about the origins of the 
policy problem and locus of responsibility for 
its solution. Self-interest should influence pre- 
ferences about government policy only when 
voters attribute their problems to causes ex- 
ternal to themselves, and/or feel the govern- 
ment is responsible for their solution. If one 
perceives one’s own plight to be caused by 
one’s situation, rather than by one’s own 
actions, then one should regard government 
action to change the situation as most appropri- 
ate. For the economic policy areas, we gem- 
erated scales to measure perceived locus of 
causality for poverty (whether the poor, or 
their situation, is to blame), and perceived 
government economic responsibility (whether 
or not it is up to government to solve various 
economic problems). (See the appendix for 
details.) However, when we ran the basic 
regression on the unemployment issue (Table 1) 
only among those above the median in external 
attributions, all self-interest terms washed out. 
In the case of attitudes about medical in- 
surance, we found two of the self-interest terms 
to be stronger among respondents with external 
locus of causality, and one weaker. No relevant 
attributions were available for the other two 
areas. There is little evidence, then, that appro- 
priate causal attributions increased the power 
of self-interest.! 


Alternative Models 


In testing for respondents’ self-interest, we 
have initially used only direct measures of the 
impact of policy issues on their personal lives. 
However, some of our other predictors may 
also be picking up the effects of personal 
impact, perhaps yielding some genuine self-in- 
terest effects we are overlooking. 


Symbolic Attitudes. One possibility is that the 
symbolic attitudes themselves reflect self-in- 


1This phenomenological approach assumes such 
attributions are not caused by self-interest, symbolic 
attitudes, or the policy attitudes themselves. This is to 
us a dubious assumption, since causal attributions are 
well-known vehicles for rationalizing affective states 
(Bradley, 1978). A “symbolic politics” perspective 
would therefore treat them affectively, as symbolic 
attitudes (e.g., blaming the poor for their own poverty 
is simply another manifestation of conservatism). And 
indeed they have strong main effects when added to 
the regressions shown in Table 1, reducing the effects 
of liberal or conservative ideology somewhat, but 
increasing the overall R? by about 40 percent in each 
case. 
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-terest, rather than some archaic relics of a 
childhood socialization process blind to the 
child’s ultimate adult interests. Such predisposi- 
tions may be constantly reformulated to cap- 
ture dnd synopsize a variéty of the voters 
interests and provide cognitively simple and 
economical cues to self-interest amid the com- 
plexities of changing issues and candidates. One 
version of this notion is that symbolic attitudes 
-are reasonably responsive to the’ personal im- 
pact of government policy over the short-to- 
medium term. This can be addressed with the 
data here. Another is that they are adjusted in 
an interest-maximizing manner over many years 
and in relation to many issues; we will return to 
this later on. 

At the least, the voters’ symbolic attitudes 
seem clearly not to express the short-term 
personal impact of policy issues. The correla- 
tions between the self-interest variables and 
symbolic attitudes are miniscule. On the unem- 
ployment issue, the median correlation between 
the three self-interest measures and the two 
symbolic dimensions was +.08; regarding na- 
tional health insurance, none of the six correla- 
tions exceeded +.05; for busing, none of the 
eight correlations exceeded +.11, with a median 
of +.04; for crime, the nine correlations ranged 
between +.03 and —.13, with a median of —.03. 
These negligible correlations replicate earlier 
findings that whites’ symbolic attitudes were 
unaffected by the personal impact of the race 
issue (Kinder and Sears, 1980; Sears et al., 
1979). 

A more rigorous test of this alternative 
exploits the CPS 1972—1976 panel study. If 
symbolic attitudes are constantly readjusted to 
express current self-interest, measures of 
symbolic attitudes taken in earlier years ought 
to be of diminished value in predicting to 
current policy attitudes (since they could not 
so accurately reflect current self-interest). Cur- 
rent self-interest and its surrogate, current 
symbolic attitudes, ought by contrast to have 
much better predictive value. However, includ- 
ing 1974 symbolic measures in regressions 
which otherwise use 1976 data weakens the 
influence of self-interest still further, and ac- 
tually strengthens symbolic attitudes. On the 
unemployment issue, the simple contribution 
to R2? of self-interest drops to 1.9 percent, and 
its unique contribution to 1.2 percent. In 
contrast, the contribution of symbolic attitudes 
increases to 12.3 and 11.6 percent, respectively. 
So it is very unlikely- that current personal 
impact of an issue has any important indirect 
effect on voters’ policy preferences through 
symbolic attitudes. 
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Demographic Variables. A second possibility is 
that demographic variables also index self-in- 
terest, since they, too partially describe the 
individual’s social location. Again there are two 
versions of this alternative, one short-term and 
one longer-term. The former simply suggests 
that the individual’s social location, as indexed 
by demographic variables, partially determines 
the immediate personal impact of government 
policy, and therefore ought to be interpreted in 
self-interest terms. We can address this version 
here with our data. Demographic variables 
could also index self-interest in the longer-term, 
“ideology-by-proxy” sense suggested by Camp- 
bell et al. (1960, Ch. 10): poorly informed 
voters may cut their information costs by 
conforming to the political norms of groups 
with whom they perceive common fate. Con- 
formity spares them the information search and 
calculations they would otherwise engage in by 
themselves. We will return to this version later. 

If demographic variables had some signifi- 
cant effect upon voters’ policy attitudes, above 
and beyond that contributed by our direct 
measures of personal impact, they might be 
tapping some unmeasured policy impacts. How- 
ever, as we noted earlier, demographic measures 
also describe social background, and hence the 
socialization origins of symbolic attitudes. They 
cannot therefore be interpreted unequivocally 
as reflecting the personal impact of the policy 
issue; they rather represent some combination 
of it and symbolic attitudes. The mixture might 
seem hopelessly impenetrable, but it can be 
unscrambled to some degree by determining 
whether or not demographic variables contri- 
bute unique variance to policy attitudes, above 
and beyond that contributed by our direct 
measures of self-interest and symbolic attitudes. 
If they do not, it is unlikely that they consti- 
tute some untapped reservoir of self-interest 
variance, 

In fact, demographic variables had rather 
weak effects in our data. Moreover, what 
variance they did contribute tended to overlap 
with that contributed by symbolic attitudes. So 
they probably mostly reflect the residual ef- 
fects of earlier socialization rather than current 
self-interest. This point is clearest in the cases 
of medical insurance, busing, and crime, so let 
us consider them first. Here the demographics 
added relatively little variance to that contri- 
buted by symbolic attitudes (between 0.6 and 
4.6 percent; see Table 2, row 6). They ex- 
plained more variance above and beyond self-in- 
terest (between 2.9 and 10.1 percent; Table 2, 
row 7). Demographic factors have the strongest 
effects on the crime issue, so it merits a little 
fuller explication. White, male, and high-income 
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tespondents were the harshest law-and-order 
advocates, as shown in Table 1. But these 
cannot be disguised self-interest effects, because 
these same groups were the least frequently 
victimized. by or vulnerable to crime. For 
example, women indicated more vulnerability 
than men by being more afraid to go out in 
their neighborhoods alone at night (r=.29). The 
alternative case, for socialization origins of 
law-and-order sentiments in these groups, is 
fairly clear; certainly males, and whites, are 
generally socialized to more punitive, authori- 
tarian stances than are women and blacks, 

The unemployment issue seems at first 
glance to yield the most plausible case that 
demographic variables are picking up self- 
interest effects. Table 1 shows that support for 
guaranteed jobs comes disproportionately from 
the groups most likely to profit from them: 
blacks, women, and those with low income. But 
the demographic variance is not shared with the 
direct measures of self-interest. When the demo- 
graphic variables are omitted from the basic 
regression (Table 1, column 1), the R? drops 
(from .215 to .121) and the self-interest terms 
do not become much stronger (the beta for 
recession impact rises from .06 to .10, but the 
other two remain trivial). Similarly, the demo- 
graphic variables lose little of their power when 
self-interest is added to the equation (the 
contribution of R? dropping only from 15.6 to 
13.0 percent; compare rows 3 and 7 in Table 
2). 

So demographic variables contributed to 
support for guaranteed jobs independent of the 
variance supplied by the direct personal impact 
of employment problems. It is conceivable that 
in this case demographic factors are picking up 
effects of the current personal impact of the 
employment issue that are inadequately in- 
dexed by our more direct measures of self-in- 
terest. But it seems unlikely since the latter 
have considerable face validity, and seem to 
cover adequately the main employment prob- 
lems people have. If this finding reflects some 
effect of self-interest, then, it seems more likely 
to require an expanded definition of self-in- 
terest; we will return to this point later. 


1976 Presidential Voting 


The next question was whether or not 
self-interest would affect issue voting. Specifi- 
cally, simple self-interest theories would predict 
that policy attitudes would affect presidential 
voting more among those with some private 
interest in the issue than among those with 
none. That is, in predicting the vote, we would 
expect policy attitudes and self-interest to 
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interact. The symbolic politics hypothesis, on 
the other hand, suggested that issue voting 
would occur without reference to self-interest; 
that is, that symbolic and policy attitudes 
would have main effects upon the vote, and not 
interact with self-interest. 

A fully specified voting model would, of 
course, be based on a “funnel of causality,” 
which passes from demographic variables 
through party identification to partisan atti- 
tudes concerning party, candidates, and issues 
(e.g., Campbell et al., 1960; Miller et al., 1976). 
Simply to assess the role of self-interest does 
not require a full account of presidential voting 
in 1976, however. We need to include the major 
variables, and then determine the marginal 
additional effects of self-interest. Hence, we 
specified regression equations in each policy 
area using a common set of symbolic attitudes 
and demographic variables, but each having a 
different “relevant policy attitude” (which was 
the dependent variable for the previous analy- 
ses), and different self-interest indices . (as 
spelled out in previous sections). In addition, 
we included more general issue proximity in- 
dicators in three areas: economic issues, social 
issues, and busing.2 

This model departs from the standard Michi- 
gan treatment in three ways. All variables are 
included in the equation simultaneously, rather 
than in the order implied by the “funnel,” 
because we are not concerned with making 
precise distinctions among the contributions of 
other variables in the model. Liberal or conser- 
vative ideology is treated as a symbolic attitude 
analogous to party identification, rather than as 
simply one among a number of policy issues, 
since we consider it a generalized stable predis- 
position. Finally, we have ignored candidate 
evaluation, because it seems almost impossible 
to imagine it as unequivocally prior, causally, to 
candidate preference as expressed in the vote, 
when both are measured simultaneously. To 
repeat, we think these departures are not 
consequential for our main purpose, which is to 
estimate the proximal effects of self-interest 
above and beyond the effects of other variables. 

This analysis generated terms for thirteen 
two-way interactions of self-interest and policy 


2It might also be noted that we recognize regres- 
sion is often replaced by logit or probit analysis with 
dichotomous dependent variables. The disadvantages 
of regression analysis in such instances are serious 
chiefly with skewed data, and our dependent variable 
(tie Carter-Ford division of the vote) is quite evenly 
distributed. : 
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attitudes, considering the four issues. Of these, 
only two were significant. Persons not covered 
by medical insurance did vote more for the 
candidate whose positions were closest to theirs 
on medical insurance, but people least eco- 
nomically harmed by the recession voted more 
for the candidate whose views they agreed with 
most on guaranteed jobs. Only one of the 
thirteen self-interest indices had a significant 
main effect on the vote: declines in family 
financial situation were related to voting for 
Carter. The busing analysis was repeated within 
each of the critical “busing in area” subgroups 
(those for whom busing was happening or 
rumored in the area) but this change still did 
not yield significant interactions with self-in- 
terest. 

It is hardly surprising that far and away the 
most important contributors to the vote are 
symbolic attitudes, especially party identifica- 
tion. Considering each category of variables by 
itself (as the first step in the stagewise regres- 
sion, exactly as done earlier with policy atti- 
tudes in Table 2), symbolic attitudes and policy 
attitudes are most important (Table 4, rows 
1—4). Symbolic attitudes retain that premier 
status even when self-interest and policy atti- 
tudes are considered (rows 5 and 6). Symbolic 
attitudes always add at least 20 percent to the 
R2, even when other variables are considered 
first. But self-interest, policy attitudes, and 
demographic variables all lose their force when 
symbolic attitudes are considered first (rows 
7-10). They never add more than 4 percent to 
the R2? once symbolic attitudes have been taken 
into consideration. So in voting behavior, as in 
the generation of policy attitudes, symbolic 
attitudes have the greatest impact, and short- 
term self-interest apparently has almost no 
effect.3 


3This analysis may somewhat overestimate sym- 
bolic effects, by omitting candidate evaluations from 
the equation, or underestimate them, by not assessing 
their indirect effects through issues and candidate 
evaluations. To make precise allocations of the causal 
roles of these several factors demands a different 
research design from that of the 1976 CPS survey, we 
believe, especially obtaining measures at much earlier 
Stages of the campaign. Our assumption, that party 
identification is causally prior to 1976 policy atti- 
tudes, can'be checked, in part, by using 1974 or 1972 
party identification on panel respondents. When we 
did this on the one issue (guaranteed jobs) yielding a 
significant self-interest effect, we found no changes in 
the role of self-interest, either as main effects or in 
interaction with policy attitudes on guaranteed jobs. 
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Issue Publics 


Does self-interest create “issue publics?” 
That is, do voters with a greater personal stake 
in an issue perceive it as more salient, perceive 
candidates’ positions on it more accurately, and 
have more consistent policy preferences about 
it? These data yield little evidence for such an 
effect. Mentions of an issue area aS a major 
national problem indexed issue salience. Unem- 
ployed respondents did tend to mention em- 
ployment as a major national problem more 
than did other respondents: 71 percent of those 
either unemployed or laid off spoke of unem- 
ployment as an important national problem, 
while only 56 percent of the employed did. 
Being affected by the recession had a weaker 
but still significant effect on issue salience, 
while personal financial reverses did not. The 
other three policy areas were not mentioned 
often enough as major national problems to 
warrant extending this analysis to them. None 
of the self-interest indices on any issue signifi- 
cantly improved the accuracy of perceptions of 
candidates’ positions on the issue; indeed, the 
differences were never more than 5 percent, 
and most were in the wrong direction (i.e., the 
self-interested were less accurate), Finally, issue 
constraint (that is, the consistency of policy 
preferences) could be tested for on two issues. 
The unemployment policy item was asked both 
in the pre-election and in the post-election 
wave, Being unemployed or laid off increased 
the test-retest correlation for this policy prefer- 
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ence (from r=.50 to r=.61), but being affected 
by the recession, or having suffered financial 
reverses, actually reduced it. On the busing 
issue, we assessed constraint using the correla- 
tions among the three items in the busing scale. 
These correlations were higher among the self- 
interested than the disinterested in eight of 
fifteen cases, and lower in the remaining seven. 
Indeed, the correlations are amazingly parallel. 
So there is little evidence here that voters’ 
self-interest plays much of a role in creating 
“issue publics” for national issues. 


Discussion 


The main goal of this article has been to 
assess the relative roles of self-interest and 
symbolic attitudes in producing policy attitudes 
and issue voting on four controversial policy 
areas (unemployment, national health in- 
surance, busing of school children for racial 
integration, and crime). In general, symbolic 
attitudes (liberalism-conservatism, party identi- 
fication, and racial prejudice) had strong ef- 
fects, while self-interest had almost none. A 
secondary goal was to explore some conditions 
that might facilitate more self-interested poli- 
tical behavior, but none was discovered that 
substantially affected the generally minimal 
level of self-interest effects (though sophistica- 
tion did considerably increase the power of 
symbolic attitudes). Demographic variables gen- 
erally had little effect beyond what was contri- 
buted by the more proximal symbolic attitudes 


Table 4. Variance in 1976 Presidential Vote Accounted for by 


Categories of Predictor Variables 
National 
Guaranteed Health Busing Law and 
Contribution of: Jobs Insurance (Whites Only) Order 
Demographics 109 106 047 103 
Self-interest 135 -053 058 -038 
Policy attitudes «216 -208 189 -207 
Symbolic attitudes -390 393 370 409 
Symbolic attitudes beyond self-interest -276 -350 327 -375 
Symbolic attitudes beyond policy attitudes 211 221 -219 -233 
Policy attitudes beyond symbolic attitudes .037 — 036 -038 -031 
Self-interest beyond symbolic attitudes 021 -010 015 -004 
Self-interest beyond symbolic and policy attitudes 009 -004 -006 004 
Demographics beyond symbolic and policy attitudes 009 010 -007 -014 


Source: Computed from data collected in the election study, 1976 Center for Political Studies, University of 


Michigan. 
Note: Entry is R2, computed as in Table 2. 
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or self-interest measures (except in the case of 
unemployment), and so were unlikely to carry 
otherwise hidden self-interest effects. 

A number of methodological complaints 
might be made about these analyses, but it can 
be said with some confidence that none we can 
think of accounts for the results. When com- 
posite self-interest measures, which are less 
skewed, are used, they usually generate some- 
what stronger results, but of the same small 
order of magnitude. When the symbolic mea- 
sures are dichotomized or trichotomized, to 
reduce variance, they have about the same 
effects. The same results occur when the policy 
attitudes are normally distributed (e.g., on 
crime) as when they are more skewed (e.g., on 
busing). Moreover, the few significant self-in- 
terest effects that did emerge fit no obvious 
pattern in terms, for example, of being subjec- 
tive, objective, retrospective, or prospective. 

A number of earlier studies have found 
self-interest to have little effect on policy 
attitudes (and voting behavior) on such issues as 
the economy, civil rights, the Vietnam War, 
busing, and the energy crisis (Bauer et al., 1963; 
Fiorina, 1978; Gatlin et al., 1979; Kinder and 
Kiewiet, 1979; Sears et al., 1978; Sears et al., 
1979). There are some exceptions, however. 
Home ownership and being employed in the 
public sector had strong effects upon Califor- 
nians’ voting on property tax reform (Proposi- 
tion 13) in 1978 (Sears, 1978), and the 


prospect of a local busing plan in Los Angeles. 


was most opposed by parents likely to be 
affected by it (Allen and Sears, 1978). In the 
latter two cases the personal impact seems 
likely to have been considerably more definite, 
concrete, and immediate than is the case for 
most political issues, and this may be the reason 
that voters overcame the seemingly more com- 
mon tendency to segregate political attitudes 
from their personal lives. In any event, sym- 
bolic attitudes also had powerful effects in both 
these cases. Hence, in our judgment, the present 
findings are quite robust; the concrete personal 
impact of political issues seems rarely to influ- 
ence policy preferences and voting behavior 
very strongly.* The exceptions seem to involve 
unusual extremes of impact. 


4 Another apparent exception is Tufte’s (1978) use 
of 1976 NBC voterexit surveys, which obtained 
strong correlations of personal financial situation with 
vote preference. Our suspicion is that this reflects the 
strong pressures to rationalize one’s vote decision 
inherent in the voter-exit site, where the interviewer is 
essentially asking the voter for a socially acceptable 
explanation for his or her just-completed vote. 
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This extensive set of findings ought to shed 
some doubt on a central assumption of at least 
the more naive versions of economic or ration- 
al-choice theories. Indeed, it raises the question 
of why the self-interest assumption has been 
held so tenaciously yet apparently so uncritical- 
ly. Part of the reason may be that it follows 
from one of the most common lay theories of 
human nature—a simple hedonic pleasure-pain 
theory—and so it seems “obvious.” Partly, as 
we indicated earlier, the only self-interest in- 
dices in common use have been both quite 
indirect and subject to numerous alternative 
explanations: macro-level data, demographic 
variables, or group references in open-ended 
items (e.g., Campbell et al., 1960, pp. 203—40). 
In the absence of direct measures, self-interest 
had to be inferred from data that prove to have 
been misleading. i 

But we also need to consider the possibility 
that this apparent disconfirmation arises simply 
because our definition of self-interest was too 
restrictive. It will be recalled that it was defined 
in terms of the rather short-term, concrete 
impact of policy issues upon the individual’s 
material well-being. A looser definition might 
open up some more impressive effects, 

One such possibility is that “symbolic atti- 
tudes” themselves express some sense of self- 
interest which develops over a longer period, 
and therefore takes into account a broader 
collection of the person’s interests. To be sure, 
other research that attributes symbolic atti- 
tudes to childhood socialization would seem to 
shed some doubt on this possibility (e.g., Sears, 
1975). The child’s political sophistication is so 
low that self-interest cannot be a major force at 
the time symbolic attitudes are initially 
acquired. And symbolic attitudes seem to be 
rather stable in later years; party identification 
and racial prejudice, for example, show virtual- 
ly no change over four-year time:spans (Con- 
verse, 1975; Sears, 1980). They are certainly 
insensitive to the short-term, concrete impact 
of policy issues upon the individual’s personal 
life, as we have shown above. 

Still, the evidence is by no means definitive, 
There is little direct longitudinal evidence on 
the long-term stability of symbolic attitudes, 
and even less on their responsiveness to changes 
in the individual’s personal circumstances. Fi- _ 
orina’s (1978) painstaking analysis of the 
1972-74-76 panel study data was able to 
uncover some evidence of small, only marginal- 
ly significant modifications of party identifica- 
tion due to personal financial situation. But it is 
still possible that such predispositions do reflect 
long-term self-interest in some important way, 
perhaps cumulating and averaging over many 











"1980 


issues and time periods. What we can say with 
some certainty is that both symbolic attitudes 
and policy preferences are remarkably indif- 
ferent to the individual’s current personal situa- 
tion, even when it involves such very striking 
phenomena as personal unemployment, the 
threat of catastrophic medical expenses, or 
having one’s own child bused to distant ghetto 
schools. It may be that such personal events 
must be very severe, or cumulate over a longer 
period, to affect symbolic attitudes and policy 
preferences; our data do not scan such extreme 
cases adequately enough to be very informative 
on that point. 

A second possibility is that self-interest 
operates indirectly through perceived shared 
group interests. By this argument, unsophisti- 
cated voters, having difficulty calculating what 
political posture is interest-maximizing, support 
the political positions taken by some group 
whose outcomes in private life seem over the 
long term to be correlated with their own. If 
this long-term self-interest process were oper- 
ating, direct measures of immediate impact 
might not predict to policy preferences (voters 
finding it too complicated to figure out the 
maximizing policy stance) but group member- 
ship would (so they let the leadership figure it 
out). Campbell et al. (1960) term this process 
“ideology-by-proxy,” but it is perhaps more 
accurately described as “self-interest-by- 
proxy.” 

Two bits of evidence in this study do suggest 
some self-interest might be operating in this 
“self-interest by proxy” manner. As indicated 
earlier, the substantial demographic effects on 
opinions concerning unemployment policy held 
irrespective of people’s self-interest. Hence, 
voters may have used group membership as. a 
guide to policy preference, while disregarding 
their own personal short-term self-interest. And 
there was some tendency for demographic 
variables to have increasing influence over the 
policy preferences of voters with lower levels of 
eae sophistication (see Table 3, rows 5 and 
6). 

However, the case is not closed. These 
effects are not strong ones: they really held 
clearly only on the unemployment issue, of the 
four tested. And the unemployment issue 
would seem to be one on which a person’s 
self-interest is least complicated to convert into 
political preferences (indeed, Campbell et al., 
1960, p. 205, use it as the premier example of 
an issue so simple that the self-interest-by- 
proxy process is unnecessary). Moreover, in the 
absence of additional information, such demo- 
graphic effects are just as plausibly interpreted 
as reflecting fraternal solidarity. Identification 
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with fellow group members and empathic con- 
cern for their welfare, rather than indirect 
self-interest may be responsible for them.5 And 
fraternal solidarity comes closer conceptually 
to our notion of symbolic politics than it does 
to self-interest. 

Both of these latter possibilities require 
defining self-interest in terms of a somewhat 
longer time frame than we have been using. 
Obviously, our data cannot test for either very 
decisively. Whether or not more appropriate 
data would yield major self-interest effects 
cannot be anticipated for certain. All this 
discussion can hope to accomplish is to point 
up some of the problems in interpreting stan- 
dard findings (mainly involving demographic 
factors) as documenting self-interest effects, 
even of the longer-term variety discussed here. 
It is to be hoped that more pointed tests are in 
the offing. 

These findings do not settle why people 
derive their policy preferences from such gen- 
eral “symbolic attitudes,” while ignoring the 
direct personal impact of government policy. 
From our perspective, the most plausible inter- 
pretation rests in “symbolic politics”; i.e., in 
rather unthinking, reflexive, affective responses 
to remote attitude objects. Affective responses 
are conditioned to symbols which, when 
salient, evoke consistent evaluations. We have 
no data directly assessing this process, however, 
and simply appeal to the vast literatures on the 
preadult acquisition of partisanship, social val- 
ues, and racial prejudice, on the one hand, and 
on cognitive consistency pressures on the other, 
for evidence of it. 

Alternatively, symbolic attitudes may ex- 
press the adult’s sense of the public good, and 
are quite deliberately and self-consciously given 
more weight than private considerations when 
voters make judgments about public policy. 
Perhaps political socialization teaches people to 
weigh most heavily the collective good when 
they don their “‘political hats,” and to weigh 
their private good most heavily only when 
dealing with their personal affairs. To us, this 
too is plausible, and poorly tested with the few 
public- versus private-regarding value items used 
here. 

Either way, the present findings suggest 
some modifications in the conventional view of 
political belief systems in the mass public. Most 


SIndeed, if the literature on relative deprivation 
offers a parallel, it may be even more plausible. There 
is some evidence that fraternal deprivation is more 
potent politically than is egoistic deprivation (Runci- 
man, 1966; Vanneman and Pettigrew, 1972). 
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theorists have assumed that private concerns are 
central to political belief systems, and that the 
therefore constrain political attitudes. This 
assumption has held across quite a variety of 
private concerns, including the individual’s 
emotional life (McClosky, 1959), social rela- 
tionships (Lane, 1962), economic and practical 
life (Downs, 1957), “doorstep issues” (Con- 
verse, 1975), or matters of class and status 
(Lipset, 1960). The “symbolic politics” view- 
point sees this quite differently, however. The 
central elements in political belief systems may 
be strong affective commitments to certain 
symbols, which remain constant for many years 
due to long histories of reinforcement. And 
they may constrain the individual’s political 
responses to numerous other stimuli, such as 
policy issues, political events, media presenta- 
tions, or electoral candidacies. But this provides 
no guarantee that they are central in other 
aspects of the individual’s functioning. And the 
individual’s private life may be quite peripheral 
to his or her political belief system, and both 
may be mutually quite unconstraining. For 
example, inconsistencies between expressing 
high levels of prejudice at a symbolic level, and 
displaying tolerant behavior toward minority 
individuals in private life, are common and 
‘well documented (Schuman and Johnson, 
1976). Too little is known about the conditions 
under which private concerns influence people’s 
attitudes about public affairs. But at the mo- 
ment it appears these conditions are more 
limited than once thought. 

A common view today is that the practicing 
politician needs to pander to the citizenry’s 
short-term, material, personal self-interest, be- 
cause issue publics are composed of the relative- 
ly narrow subgroups who are directly affected 


by the issue in question. Indeed, “‘single-issue” 


issue publics are supposed to be focused quite 
intensely on some selfish concerns. The present 
data suggest instead that an “issue public” is 
comprised principally of those with shared 
symbolic loyalties, and that, similarly, a disaf- 
fected member of the “coalition of minorities” 
is one whose symbolic attitudes have been 
- violated. The dangers to the politician practic- 
ing in the remote, largely media-conveyed 
world of public symbols perhaps lie, therefore, 


©Converse’s (1975) speculations that ideology is 
most central for elites, and “doorstep issues” for the 
less sophisticated, are only half supported. Table 3 
bears out the first, but provides no support at all for 
the second. Nor does it support the notion that 
sophistication increases the influence of self-interest 
on policy preferences (Campbell et al., 1960, p. 209). 
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not so much in inconveniencing people in their 
private lives, as in violating their symbolic 
attitudes, 


Appendix 


The following lists the major variables used 
in these analyses and their designated variable 
numbers in the 1976 CPS codebook. In all cases 
where scales were used, the individual items 
were standardized and then averaged; half or 
fewer missing values were allowed. 

Symbolic Attitudes: Party Identification: 
Standard 7-point scale (v3174). Liberalism-Con- 
servatism: Scale based on 7-point liberal-conser- 
vative item (v3286), 10-point left-right item 
(v3360), and the difference between “feeling 
thermometer” ratings of conservatives and 
liberals (v-3838—v3823). Racial prejudice: 
Scale based on whether or not civil rights 
people are pushing too fast (v3213), whether or 
not whites have the right to keep blacks out of 
their neighborhoods (v3214), whether segre- 
gation or desegregation was favored in general 
(v3217), and feeling thermometer measures on 
blacks (v3832) and black militants (v3841) 
(these items were selected from a factor analy- 
sis of 13 race-related items, on which these five 
loaded between .27 and .63 on the first factor, 
while all others loaded .22 or below). 

Demographic variables: Age (v3369), Educa- 
tion (v3384), Family income (v3509), Sex 
(v3512), Race (v3513), and Region of origin (a 
dummy variable, South or non-South at age 14: 
v3501). 

Self-Interest: Employment: (1) self or head 
of household unemployed or laid-off (v3431); 
(2) self and family worse off financially 
(v3 137); (3) scale based on effects of recession 
on respondent or respondent’s family in terms 
of unemployment (v3146), reduced hours 
(v3148), pay cut (v3150), or additional reliance 
on governmental assistance (v3152). Health 
Insurance: (1) absence of personal health in- 
surance coverage (v3281); (2) inadequate cov- 
erage for major illness (v3285); (3) excessively 
costly coverage (v3283). Busing: (1) having a 
child in public school (v3381); (2) not having 
child who already ridés a bus to school (v3382); 
(3) living in an area with busing happening 
(v3209) or rumored (v3208); (4) living in an 
all-white neighborhood (v3221). Crime: scale 
based on (1) four recent victimization experi- 
ences: having witnessed a crime (v39 19); having 
car (v3921), home or apartment (v3920) bro- 
ken into; having been forcefully attacked 
(v3922); (2) not feeling safe walking alone in 
the neighborhood at night (v3910); (3) staying 


X: 
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away from certain parts of town because of fear 
of crime (v3918). 

Mediators: Sophistication: scale based on (1) 
education, (2) two political knowledge items, 
on which party controlled Congress (v3683 and 
v3684), (3) interest in the campaign (v3031), 
and (4) the number of media in which the 
campaign was followed (v3600, 3602, 3604, 
3645). Privatistic values: scale based on rank- 
ings of five Rokeach instrumental and terminal 
values, keying positively “ambitious, hard 
working aspiring” (v3936), “prosperous life— 
good income and being able to afford the good 
things of life” (v3945), and “independent—self 
reliant, self-sufficient” (v3938); keyed negative- 
ly were “helpful, working for the benefit of 
others” (v3939) and being “responsible, de- 
-pendable, reliable” (v3940). Government re- 
sponsiveness and political efficacy: scales based 
on standard items (v3741-—3744 and 
v3815—3818, respectively). Major national 
problem: (v3685—7) respondents could men- 
tion up to three issues; any of these three 
responses was counted for our purposes. Too 
few respondents mentioned anything about 
national health insurance (n=71), busing 
(n=25), or crime (n=83) to make separate 
analysis meaningful in these cases, but 1073 
mentioned something about unemployment or 
jobs. 

Attributions: Causes of poverty: Scale based 
on the six of seven available items which loaded 
together in a factor analysis: attributing pover- 
ty to the wealthy and powerful (v3751), too 
few jobs (v3752), too little chance for a good 
education (v3753), the seniority system in 
companies (v3754), inability to get into skilled 
unions (v3755), and our way of life, which 
doesn’t give the poor an equal chance (v3757). 
Up to two missing values were allowed. Govern- 
ment responsibility to solve economic prob- 
lems: scale based on perceived government 
responsibility to solve high taxes (v3717), 
inflation (v3718), unemployment (v3720), and 
consumer protection (v3724). 

Policy attitudes: Employment: scale based 
on an item repeated in the pre- and post-elec- 
tion waves, on whether or not the federal 
government should guarantee everyone a job 
and a good standard of living (v3241 and 
v3758). Health insurance: preference for a 
government insurance plan or private insurance 
(v3273). Busing: scale based on the 7-point 
busing item (v3257), government intervention 
in school desegregation (v3211), and the num- 
ber of pro- or anti-busing statements across 
three responses to the open-ended busing item 
(v3205—3207); these three items had loaded 
between .38 and .76 on the second factor of 
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the race factor analysis while all others loaded 
below .24. Crime: scale based on attitudes 
about the permissiveness of courts (v3913), 
rights of the accused (v3248), gun control 
(v3911)}, the Supreme Court (v3553) and urban 
unrest (v3767); these had loaded over .30 ona 
single factor in a factor analysis of eight items 
on crime policy. 

vresidential vote: Post-election report of a 
Carter (0) or Ford (+1) vote. For the policy 
attitude x self-interest interactions, the policy 
attitudes were rescored as three-point variables 
(+1 was closer to Ford, —1 closer to Carter, and 
O equi-distant from them); the interaction 
terms multiplied this policy-distance measure 
by self-interest. Other policy attitudes were 
based on a factor analysis of responses to the 
nine 7-point attitude scales, yielding 3 issue 
clusters: economic (government medical in- 
surance, government guaranteed job, govern- 
ment aid to minorities, and change in the tax 
rate); social (rights of the accused, legalization 
of marijuana, and equal rights for women); and 
busing (single item). Each issue cluster was 
recoded into a 3-point dummy variable indicat- 
ing whether respondents were closer to Ford’s 
or Carter’s position in that issue area: +1 if 
closer to Ford, —1 if closer to Carter, and 0 if 
equidistant from the two. For analyses involv- 
ing one of our four policy areas, the relevant 
issue was not included within its cluster. 
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The Levels of Conceptualization: False Measures of Ideological 
Sophistication 


Eric R. A. N. SMITH 
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The “level of conceptualization” index, introduced by Campbell et al. (1960), is commonly 
used to measure ideological awareness and sophistication among the electorate. Unfortunately, the 
validity and reliability of the original measure were never sufficiently examined. This article 
examines the level of conceptualization measures of Field and Anderson (1969) and Nie, Verba 
and Petrocik (1976). It reaches two major conclusions: {1} the measures under examination are 
neither reliable nor valid measures of the level of conceptualization construct; and (2) the measures 
reflect the rhetoric of contemporary political discourse rather than the actual process of political 
evaluation. These conclusions call into doubt the validity and reliability of the original measure of 


The American Voter. 


One of the major controversies currently 
thriving in the field of political behavior con- 
cerns the degree of the electorate’s ideological 
awareness. Disagreement centers on how ideolo- 
gical awareness should be conceptualized, on 
the number of people who think in ideological 
terms, and on the change in the number of 
ideologues from the 1950s to the present. 

One of the tools used to measure the extent 
of ideological awareness is the “level of concep- 
tualization” measure, first introduced by Camp- 
bell et al. in The American Voter (1960, pp. 
218-23). “Level of conceptualization” refers 
to an individual’s frame of reference for or- 
ganizing and evaluating political stimuli. Camp- 
bell et al. identified four broad levels, varying in 
abstraction and generality. At the highest level 
is an abstract, ideological frame of reference 
which allows the evaluation of political actors 
and objects in terms of broad principles. At the 
lowest level of conceptualization, people evalu- 
ate political stimuli in narrow, concrete terms 
without any issue content. Because level of 
conceptualization is hypothetically a character- 
istic of the way in which people think about 
politics, it is usually assumed to be a fairly 
stable trait. 

Since The American Voter, there have been 
a number of measures of the levels of concep- 
tualization (Broh, 1973; Field and Anderson, 
1969; Klingemann, 1973; Miller and Miller, 
1976; Nie, Verba and Petrocik, 1976; Pierce, 
1970; Pierce, 1975). Unfortunately, the validi- 
ties of these measures have not been sufficient- 
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criticisms, I would like to think Jack Citrin, Raymond 
Wolfinger, and especially, John Zaller. 


ly examined, and their reliabilities have not 
been examined at all. Given that much of the 
controversy over the ideological awareness of 
the electorate has turned upon questions about 
the validities and reliabilities of the measures of 
ideological awareness, an investigation of the 
measures of the levels of conceptualization is in 
order. 

My purpose here is to examine the validities 
and reliabilities of two measures of the levels of 
conceptualization, those of Field and Anderson 
(1969) and Nie, Verba and Petrocik (1976). 
The investigation reaches two major conclu- 
sions: (1) the measures under examination are 
neither reliable nor valid measures of the level 
of conceptualization construct; and (2) the 
measures reflect the rhetoric of contemporary 
political discourse rather than the actual pro- 
cess of political evaluation. 

I should make it clear that I am not 
attacking the level of conceptualization con- 
struct, only the measures of it. I assume that 
the levels exist; however, whether the levels 
exist or not is logically irrelevant to my thesis 
that their measures are neither valid nor reli- 
able. 


Measures 


The original measure of the levels of concep- 
tualization in Campbell et al. (1960) and 
Converse (1964) was based on a set of eight 
open-ended questions about the parties and 
candidates. The respondents were asked what 
they liked and disliked about each of the two 
major parties and their presidential candidates.! 


1The questions were of the form: “I'd like to ask 
you what you think are the good and bad points about 
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Each respondent was classified on the basis of a 
reading of his or her interview protocol (i.e., 
the responses were. not coded as an intermedi- 
ate step; the verbatim responses, rather than 
pre-coded responses, were used in classifying 
the respondents). 

The authors of The American Voter believed 
that people would reveal the level of abstrac- 
tion at which they thought about politics in 
their answers to the questions regarding their 
likes and dislikes about the parties and candi- 
dates. They assumed that the language in which 
people responded to the questions would be 
stable over time. Thus, if a person thought 
about politics at a certain level, he or she would 
consistently respond to questions in terms 
reflecting that level; the response would not 
reflect, for instance, the rhetoric of a recently 
viewed political advertisement on television. . 

' The measure classified people into four 
levels, or frames of reference—(a) ideology, (b) 
group benefits, (c) nature of the times, and (d) 
no issue content. Each level hypothetically 
corresponded to a level of “conceptual sophisti- 
cation” at which voters functioned when they 
evaluated the candidates and parties.2 The 
authors of The American Voter wrote that the 
highest level, ideological conceptualization, em- 
braced ‘“‘all respondents whose evaluations of 
the candidates and the parties have any sugges- 
tion of the abstract conception one would 
associate with ideology” (1960, p. 222). The 
second level, comprising those who concep- 
tualize politics in terms of group benefits, “was 
reserved for persons whose issue comment 
revolved around fairly concrete and short-term 
‘group interest, or what we have already de- 
scribed in some detail as ‘ideology by proxy’ ” 
(1960, p. 223). The third level, nature of the 
times, contained “‘persons engrossed in simplis- 
tic associations between the ‘goodness’ and 
‘badness’ of the times and the identity of the 
party in power, or who appeared to have 
exhausted their view of the situation with 
mention of some rather isolated and specific 
issue” (1960, p. 223). The fourth and lowest 
level, no issue content, “contains individuals 
who evaluated the political objects without 
recourse to issues that might fairly be related to 


the two parties. Is there anything in particular that 

you like about the Democratic party?” 

_ 2Throughout the remainder of this article, the 
terms “ideological awareness,” “level of conceptualiza- 

tion,” and “conceptual sophistication” will be used 

interchangeably. 
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debates over domestic public policy” (1960, p. 
223). 

The findings presented by Campbell et al., 
and later elaborated upon by Converse (1964), 
added a new dimension to the study of public 
opinion and quickly assumed great importance 
in the scholarly debate on the ideological 
awareness of the electorate. Since The Ameri- 
can Voter, a number of investigators have 
developed their own measures of the levels of 
conceptualization. Because coding the individu- 
al interview protocols one by one is time-con- 
suming and expensive, most subsequent investi- 
gators have relied on the Party and Candidate 
Master Codes, 

Because the later measures of the levels are 
based on the Master Codes, not the interview 
protocols, some of the subtlety of the original 
measure is lost (although exactly how much is 
not known). While mentions of specific issues 
can be detected in the Master Codes, the more 
subtle qualities of “‘the degree of differentiation 
and the ‘connectedness’ of the ideas in which 
critical issue perceptions were embedded,” are 
not detectable (Campbell et al., 1960, p. 223), 
The users of these newer measures acknowledge 
these deficiencies, but argue that their measures 
are sufficiently like the original to be substi- 
tuted for it. 

The Field-Anderson version of the levels of 
conceptualization has three levels—explicit 
ideologue, implicit ideologue and non- 
ideologue. Describing their measure, Field and 


‘Anderson write, “We distinguish between two 


kinds of ideological statement, one which fea- 
tures explicit use of liberal-conservative ter- 
minology and another which stresses several 
implicitly ideological themes: the individual 
and the state, the role and power of govern- 
ment, welfare, free enterprise, and posture 
toward change” (1969, p. 386). Field and 
Anderson distinguish between the two cate- 
gories on the basis of language—whether a 
remark is an explicit use of an ideological term 
or an implicit reference to an ideological 
problem or concern (without the use of an 
ideological term), unlike Campbell and his 
colleagues—who attempt to distinguish between 
different levels of sophistication of thought. In 
addition, Field’s and Anderson’s measure is 
more lenient than The American Voter mea- 
sure, since a single remark, rather than a 
coherent pattern of comments, is sufficient to 


3The exceptions are Klingemann and Wright 
(Klingemann, 1973) and Miller and Miller (1976), who 
replicated the levels by the original method of reading 
the individual interview protocols. 
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place a respondent in one of the ideological 
categories. 

The Nie, Verba and Petrocik measure is 
more complicated than the Field-Anderson 
measure, since it delimits a full range of levels 
rather than simply distinguishing two types of 
ideologues from the rest of the population. The 
measure has seven levels—(a) ideologue, (b) 
near-ideologue, (c) group benefits and issues, 
(d) issues, (e) group benéfits, (f) party, and (g) 
apolitical or nature of the times (see Table 1).4 
Although the categories in the Nie et al. 
measure differ from the categories used in The 
American Voter measure, they were designed to 
reflect the same hierarchical distinctions in 
conceptual sophistication. 

Both the Field-Anderson and the Nie et al. 
measures differ from The American Voter 
measure in that they have separate party and 
candidate components, based on the separate 
indexing of the responses to the party and 
candidate questions. The party and candidate 
components: are combined into the overall 
measures by assigning respondents to the high- 
est levels they achieve on either component. 


4For a complete description of the measure, see 
Nie et al., 1976, pp. 18—23, and Appendix 2C. 
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Reliability 


Before examining the. properties of these 
two measures, we must consider how stable we 
should expect them to be. The authors of The 
American Voter clearly saw the levels as fairly 
permanent individual characteristics. Changes in 


‘presidential campaign styles and changes in 


individuals’ political interest and involvement 
from one election to the next were expected, to 
move some people from one level to another. 
However, Campbell et al. expected very little 
change, most of which they thought would 
occur between adjacent levels in the upper half 
of the scale (1960, pp. 255—56). 

Field and Anderson interpreted The Ameri- 
can Voters position on the stability of the 
levels as follows: 


In discussing the general applicability of the 
1956 findings, Campbell et al. minimized the 
prospects for variation, particularly at the level 
of ideology. Their argument rests largely on the 
proposition that people conceptualize politics 
in fairly fixed ways and do not adopt new 
modes of analysis easily. Essentially the same 
perspectives will be employed regardless of 
what kinds of appeals the candidates make. 
Those unaccustomed to thinking in terms of 
liberal-conservative distinctions are not likely to 


Table 1. The Changing American Voter’s Level of Conceptualization 








Apolitical or nature-of-the- These respondents consistently gave nonpolitical responses (“I like Eisenhower,” 





times responses: “My husband is a Democrat”), or nature-of-the-times responses. Those unable to 
answer the question were also coded here. 
Party responses: Any vague reference to party moves a respondent out of the apolitical nature-of- 


the-times category. A party response might be: “I’ve always been a Democrat,” 
“The Republicans are the better party,” or ‘‘Ike’s a Republican.” 





Group benefit responses: 


A respondent is moved into this category if he mentions the benefits a particular 


group will be given or denied, that is, “Democrats do more for the working man 


like me.” 





Issue references: 
a particular issue. 


A respondent is placed in this category if one or more of his responses pertain to 





Group benefits and issues: 


A respondent is moved into this category if his evaluation of the parties or 


candidates involves references to both group benefits and issues. 





Near Ideologues: 


Respondents are placed in this category if they offer at least one explicit or 


implicit ideological mention but fail to give any issue responses or group benefit 


responses. 





Ideologues: 


Respondents are put into this category only if they make at least one implicit or 


explicit ideological mention and also make some reference to issues and group 


benefits. 





Source: Quoted from Norman H. Nie, Sidney Verba and John R. Petrocik (1976). The Changing American Voter. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, Appendix 2C, p. 375. 
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do so ‘simply because in a given election 

campaign, stimuli come garbed in ideological 

terminology (1969, p. 382). 

Field and Anderson demonstrated that some 
changes in conceptualization levels occur in 
response to changing presidential campaign 
styles. Specifically, they found a rise in the 
proportion of ideologues from 1956 to 1964, 
which they attributed, in part, to the difference 
between the bland campaign of Dwight Eisen- 
hower and the ideologically charged campaign 
of Barry Goldwater. They concluded that, at 
least to some extent, people evaluate political 
parties and presidential candidates according to 
the standards of the current campaign, be they 
ideological or whatever. 

Although Field and Anderson demonstrated 
that the levels varied over time, they main- 
tained that level of conceptualization is a fairly 
stable attribute.5 “The Campbell et al. notion 
of ‘cognitive limitations’ would seem to apply,” 
they wrote, “but not as rigidly as they surmised 
on the basis of their 1956 findings” (1969, p. 
397). In short, Field and Anderson argued for a 
weakening of the “conceptual permanence the- 
sis,” not its complete rejection. 

Nie, Verba and Petrocik expanded upon the 
work of Field and Anderson, examining the 
levels from 1952 to 1972. They found a 
substantial change in the proportion of ideo- 
logues. According to their measure (1976, p. 
115), the proportion of ideologues varied from 
12 percent in 1956 to 33 percent in 1972. But 
as Campbell et al. had predicted, almost all of 
the change occurred in the upper levels of the 
scale. Nie et al. concluded (1976, p. 117) that 
cognitive limitations “might inhibit citizens 
from moving out of the lower reaches of the 
scale. Indeed, the notion of cognitive limita- 
tions may more appropriately apply to the 
lower half of the levels of conceptualization 
scale than to the upper.” The authors of The 


SSince Field and Anderson found that the levels 
change over time, the notion of stability might seem 
confusing. What they meant was that individuals who 
moved did so mostly between adjacent levels and in 
the direction of the aggregate shift. A situation of 
instability would exist if individuals were to move 
across several levels at a time or if a great number of 
individuals were to move in both directions on the 
scale. With any given set of marginals, either situa- 
tion—high or low rates of individual change—could 
occur. 


6Nie et al. also noted that Klingemann’s and 
Wright’s findings support their position that move- 


ment is limited to the upper levels of the scale (p. . 


117). 
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Changing American Voter concluded their dis- 
cussion of the levels by declaring that while 
they had shown that the levels vary with the 
ideological tone .of the times, cognitive limita- 
tions are still the basis of conceptual sophistica- 
tion. 

In sum, Field and Anderson and Nie et al. 
did not so.much contradict The American 
Voter’s explanation of the sources of the levels 
as expand on it. The American Voter main- 
tained that the levels were primarily determined 
by cognitive abilities. Field and Anderson and 
Nie et al. argued that environmental factors 
form ‘a second-set of influences on conceptual 
sophistication, and that those environmental 
factors primarily influence . people who are 
more cognitively sophisticated. 

Before discussing what level of reliability we 
should expect, let us consider whether the 
1956—1960 test-retest coefficients can be inter- 
preted as reliability coefficients.? Is change in 
the measured levels the product of real change 
or instrument error? If we find that there was 
little likelihood of much real change in the 
levels, then we can treat the test-retest coeffi- 
cients as reliability coefficients. 

Because Cognitive abilities are mainly per- 
manent traits, to the extent that they influence 
the level of conceptualization, there should be 
no change whatsoever. Beyond this lower 
threshold, we must ask whether environmental 
stimuli were likely to have produced much 
change between 1956 and 1960. The answer is 
no. 
The 1956-1960 period was a time of 
political calm. The late fifties have often been 
characterized as a period when few political 
changes were taking place. A popular theme 
among academics was the “end of ideology.” 
The nature of the times gives us little reason to 
expect very much environmentally induced 
change in the levels (see Converse, 1970, pp. 
170—71). 

The available evidence about the ideological 
awareness of the electorate suggests that there 
was little real change. The marginals for our 
two measures changed very little from 1956 to 
1960 (see Tables 2 and 3). Both measures show 
small increases in their highest levels. The Nie et 
al. measure shows only trivial changes in its 
lower six levels. In short, there is ample 


7The term “reliability” refers to the squared 
correlation between the “true” score and the observed 
score (which equals the ratio of true score variance to 
observed score variance). The term “stability” refers 
to the correlation of true scores at two points in time. 
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Table 2. The Field and Anderson Levels of Conceptualization, 1960 by 1956 
1956 
Non- Implicit Explicit 
Ideologue Ideologue Ideologue Total N 
Non-Ideologue 74% 49% 46% 68% 
- (666) (96) (57) 819 
1960 Implicit Ideologue 13 29 20 16 
(14) S7 (25) 196 
Explicit Ideotogue 13 22 34 16 
(114) (42) (43) 199 
- Marginals 74% 16% 10% 100% 
N 894 195 125 1214 
Tau-b = .24 





Source: Data from the 1956—1960 National Election Panel Study, Center for Political Studies, University of 


Michigan. 


Note: The marginal distributions here do not match those given in Field and Anderson because their data were 
from the 1956 and 1960 cross-sectional samples, while these data are from the smaller panel sample. 


evidence for our interpretation of test-retest 
coefficients as reliability coefficients. 

Because level of conceptualization rests on a 
fairly permanent foundation of cognitive struc- 
ture and party identification does not, we 
should expect greater variation over time in the 


latter. In other words, events should produce 
more change in party identification than in 
level of conceptualization. Therefore, we 
should expect the level of conceptualization 
measures to have test-retest reliabilities at least 
as high as that of party identification. 


Table 3. The Nie, Verba and Petrocik Levels of Conceptualization, 1960 by 1956 


; Apolitical Party Groups 
Apolitical 42% 11% 1% 
(32) (18) (12) 
Party 13 24 10 
(10) (39) (17) 
Groups 20 13 22 
(15) (22) (37) 
1960 Issues 16 13 11 
(12) (22) (18) 
Groups/Issues 5 8 14 
(4) (13) (24). 
Near-Ideologue 4 10 12 
( 3) (16) (20) 
Ideologue 1. 21 24 
€)) G5) 41) 
Marginals 6% 14% 14% 
_ N= 77 165 169 
Tau-b = .30 





1956 
Groups/ Near- 

Issues Issues IdeologuesIdeologues Total N 
- 8% 2% 5% 1% 8% 91 
a5) ( 3) { 8) (3) 

13 4 8 3 10 120 
(26) (7) a3) ( 8) 

15 - 10 14 9 14 166 
G0) (15) (22) (25) 

22 16 12 12 14 175 
(44) (25) (20) (34) i 

10 25 10 9 12 142 
(19) (39) (16) (27) 

10 10 17 15 12 144 
(19) (16) (28) (42) 

24 33. 34 Si 31 376 
an (51) (54) (47) 

16% 13% 13% 24% 100% 
200 156 161 286 1214 





Source: Data from the 1956—1960 National Election Panel Study, Center for Political Studies, University of 


Michigan. 
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The Data 


The data are from the Center for Political 
Studies’ 1956—1960 National Election Panel 
Study. The panel respondents form a subset of 
the 1956 and 1960 cross-sectional samples 
consisting of those who were interviewed in 
both years. The panel allows the examination 
of individual change, as well as aggregate 
change, from 1956 to 1960. With the data on 
individual change, we can assess the reliabilities 
of the levels measures. 

Let us now consider the evidence. Table 2 
shows a cross-tabulation of the Field-Anderson 
measure across the 1956—1960 period. The 
test-retest coefficient, Kendall’s tau-beta, is 


0.24, indicating a remarkably low test-retest: 


reliability. Not only is this level of reliability far 
lower than that of party identification, but also 
it is lower than all but two of the eight 
issue-items which Converse attacked in “Atti- 
tudes and Nonattitudes”’ (1970).8 

Table.3 shows a cross-tabulation of respon- 
dents’ scores on the Nie et al. measure over the 
1956—1960 period. Here, the reliability is 
somewhat higher, 0.30, but here, too, the 
reliability is nowhere near what we expect. The 
teliability coefficient is less than half the size of 
the party identification reliability coefficient.? 

Of course, we must not rely on the coeffi- 
cients alone. These two tables tell far more 
about the reliabilities of the measures than can 
be expressed in two coefficients, Let us con- 
sider what we should expect to see in these 
tables. - 

The investigators who developed these mea 
sures expected most of the movement to be 
among adjacent levels in the upper half of the 
scale. Very few people were expected to move 
more than one level from election to election or 
to move out of the lower levels of the scale. 
Noting that neither Field and Anderson nor 
Pierce (1970) found any aggregate changes in 
level of conceptualization in the lower 40 
percent of the population from 1956 to 1964, 
Converse declared, : 


SUpon discovering such distressingly low test-retest 
correlations among attitude items, Converse con- 
cluded, “We were doing a very poor job of tapping the 
attitudinal dimensions at which we originally aimed, 
e.. our results ... give witness.to an incredible degree 
of measurement unreliability” (1970, p. 171). 


9An examination of Table 3 suggested that tricho- 
tomizing the Nie et al. measure might increase its 
reliability. Two alternative trichotomies were tested. 
Neither version produced a coefficient significantly 
different from that of the uncollapsed measure. 
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This constancy at lower levels is in many senses 
more surprising than the gains at higher levels, 
given what we know of the nature of political 
stimulation at the time. It suggests a resistance 
n aes which is quite remarkable (1975, p. 
100). 


Field and Anderson and Pierce found that 
from 1956 to 1964, there was no change in the 
proportion of the population falling in the 
lower levels of their scales. They inferred that 
there was little or no individual change. They 
were wrong. Of the 34 percent of the popula- 
tion who were in the lower three levels of The 
Changing. American Voter scale in 1956, less 
than half remained in one of those levels by 
1960. Fifty-one percent of those in the lower 
levels moved out of them in a four-year period. 
This is hardly a “remarkable” resistance to 
change. 

The reasoning of Converse and the others we 
have discussed is based on an ecological fallacy. 
From aggregate data showing no change in the 
distribution of the lower levels, they concluded 
that there was little or no individual change. 
Yet the data show that their inference of high 
stability in the lower portion of the scale was 
totally wrong.!9 

Table 4 summarizes the turnover in The 
Changing American Voter measure. As can be 
seen, there was a high rate of change from 1956 
to 1960; 46 percent moved two or more levels, 
Some respondents actually moved between the 
lowest level and the two ideological levels at the 
top of the scale. 

The party and candidate components of our 
two measures (shown in Tables 5 and 6) help us 
examine the levels in‘ more detail. The most 
striking observation that emerges from an ex- 
amination of these tables is that the party 
components of each measure are far more 
reliable than the candidate components. The 
reliability coefficient for the party component 
of the Field-Anderson measure is 0.31, while 
the candidate component is zero. There is 
actually no relationship between the respon- 


1Another example of reasoning based on the 
ecological fallacy is from Pierce, who writes, “The 
increase in the ideologues seems to have come at the 
benefit of the ‘group interest’ categorization. That is, 
the decrease in the percentage on the group interest 
level is very similar to the increase in the ideologue 
level. So, it appears that many individuals merely 
moved up from one level to the next in their 
conceptualization of political phenomena” (1969, pp. 
34-35). 
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l Table 4. 1956—1960 Turnover in The Changing American Voter Levels of Conceptualization 
Number of Levels Moved from 1956 to 1960 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 Total N 
30% 24% 19% 14% 8% 4% + 100% 
(366) (287) (231) (170) (102) (54) (4) 1214 
Source: Data from the 1956—1960 National Election Panel Study, Center for Political Studies, University of 
Michigan. À 
*Less than % percent. 


dents’ scores on the candidate scales for 1956 
and 1960. The Changing American Voter mea- 
sure fares somewhat better, but not much so. 
The party component has a reliability of 0.35, 
while the candidate component has a reliability 
of 0.20. What reliability these measures have is 
. mostly due to their party components. 

The finding that the party components are 
more reliable than the candidate components is 
consistent with previous analyses which have 
shown more aggregate change in the candidate 


components than in the party components, 
Upon examining the separate components of 
their measure, Field and Anderson concluded, 
“The parties are consistently the main bearers 
of ideology, regardless of who is running for 
president” (1969, p. 388). In addition, they 
found that the increase in the combined scale 
from 1960 to 1964 was largely due to the 
“threefold increase of Ideologues in the candi- 
date reference” (1969, p. 388). Nie and his 
colleagues concurred, declaring, “It is the 


Table 5. The Field and Anderson Party and Candidate Components, 1960 by 1956 





A. Party Components 
1956 
Non- Implicit Explicit 
Ideologue Ideologue Ideologue Total N 
Non-Ideologue 19% 48% 40% 71% 
(742) (92) (33) 867 
1960 Implicit Ideologue 14 34 19 17 
(128) (65) (16) 209 
Explicit Ideologue 7 19 41 11 
(68) (36) G4) 138 
Marginals 11% 16% 1% 100% 
N 938 193 83 1214 
B, Candidate Components 
1956 
Non- Implicit Explicit 
Ideologue Ideologue Ideologue Total N 
Non-Ideologue 94% 100% 92% 94% 
(1080) (15) (46) 1141 
1960 Implicit Ideologue * 0 2 1 
(6) (0) qd) 7 
Explicit Ideologue 6 0 6 5 
(63) (0) (3) 66 
Marginals 95% 1% 4% 100% 
N 1149 15 50 1214 


Source: Data from the 1956—1960 National Election Panel Study, Center for Political Studies, University of 


Michigan. 
*Less than % percent. 
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Table 6. The Changing American Voter Party and Candidate Components, 1960 by 1956 
A. Party Components 
1956 
© © Groups/ Near- 
Apolitical Party Groups Issues Issues Ideologues Ideologues Total N 
Apolitical 47% 25% 14% 17% 9% 20% 4% 20% 243 
(104) (47) G6) (23) ay) (8) (8) 
Party - 14 22 9 15 8 5 4 11 139 
G0) (41) (23) (20) (16) (2) (7) 
Groups 14 13 33 10 17 10 14 18 213 
(G2) (25) (83) (13) 6) . @ (24) 
‘1960 Issues 11 18 10 28 14 12 6 14 165 
(25) (34) (25) (39) (27) (5) (10) 
Groups/Issues 6 7 16 10 25 2 10 12 147 
. (13) (14) (40) (14) (48) “q@) an 
Near-Ideologues 5 7 2 7 3 25 13 6 78 
(11) (13) (6) (9) (6) (10) (23) 
Ideologues 4 9 16 14 24 25 50 - 19 229 
(8) (17) (41) (19) (46) (10) (88) 
Marginals - 18% 16% 21% 11% 16% 3% 15% 100% 
N 223 191 254 137 192 40 177 1214 
Tau-b = .35 i 
B. Candidate Components 
1956 
Groups/ Near- 
Apolitical Party Groups Issues Issues Ideologues Ideologues Total N: 
Apolitical 42% 12% 12% 10% 9% 1% 5% 14% 168 
(67) (43) (13) (21) (6) (11) m) 
Party 21 28 27 20 12 19 22 23 275 
i (33) (98) (30) (44) (8) (30) (32) 
Groups 11 12 13 18 8 10 12 13 154 
(18) (42) (15) (40) (5) (16) (18) 
1960 Issues 8 14 13 15 18 18 17 14 176 
(13) (49) (15) - (33) (12) (29) (25) 
Groups/Issues 4 6 8 9 17 9 7 8 92 
(6) (21) (9) (20) a) a5) (10) 
Near-Ideologues 6 12 9 9 11 16 13 11 134 
' (10) (41) (10) (20) (7) (26) (20) 
Ideologues 7 16 18 19 26 21 25 18 149 
: (1) (55) (20) (42) Q7). (33) (37) 
Marginals 13% 29% 9% 18% 5% 13% 12% 100% 
N 158 349 112 220 66 160 149 1214 
Tau-b = .20 





Source: Data from the 1956-1960 National Election Panel S 


Michigan. 


tudy, Center for Political Studies, University of 
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changing candidates rather than the parties that 
provide the major change in political content” 
(1976, p. 113). 

Given that the major change in the political 
environment from 1956 to 1960 was the 
change in presidential candidates, we should 
expect greater change in the candidate com- 
ponents than in the party components. How- 
ever, the candidate component reliabilities of 
zero and 0.20 are shockingly low. If we were to 
accept the position that the measures are valid 
indicators of conceptual sophistication, then we 
would have to conclude that the conceptual 
level at which voters evaluate candidates is 
almost entirely environmentally determined, 
and that cognitive limitations barely influence 
candidate evaluations. In other words, the 
measures show that voters do not maintain any 
set standards by which they evaluate candi- 
dates, that voters’ standards vary from election 
to election. Of course, the alternative interpre- 
tation of these data (which seems far more 
reasonable) is that the measures are not valid. 

Although the party components change less 
than the candidate components, their reliability 
coefficients of 0.31 and 0.35 are far lower than 
they should be. There is a high rate of change, 
despite the fact that political parties are rela- 
tively unchanging parts of the environment. 

Although the low over-time correlations of 
the measures is strong evidence that the mea- 
sures are not reliable, the possibility has not 
been logically eliminated that massive hidden 
change over the 1956—1960 period only makes 
the measures seem unreliable. Fortunately, in 
the case of one of the measures, The Changing 
American Voter party component, we can 
formally test the reliability versus stability 
arguments. We can do so by using the esti- 
mators of reliability and stability developed by 
Wiley and Wiley (1970). 

The Wiley and Wiley method for separating 
reliability and stability requires measurements 
for each respondent at three or more times. The 
1956—1960 SRC panel study has a 1958 wave 
in which respondents were asked what they 
liked and disliked about each of the two major 
parties; thus, we have the necessary three 
replications of the party component. The 
Changing American Voter party component is 
the best one to test, since its over-time correla- 


11 Since there was no 1958 presidential election, we 
cannot use the Wiley and Wiley methods with the 
candidate components or overall measures. The Field- 
Anderson measure is not appropriate because it does 
not approximate an interval level measure, as does The 
Changing American Voter measure. 
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tion is the highest of all the measures. That is, 
we will test the best of all the measures. If 
anything, the others are even less reliable, 

The results confirm the above conclusions. 
The reliability coefficient of the measure was 
0.33 in 1956, and 0.50 in 1958 and 1960. The 
stability coefficients over the 1956—58 and 
1958—60 periods are an impressive 1.00. In 
other words, virtually all of the change in the 
observed measures over the 1956-1960 period 
is due to measurement error. The underlying 
trait is nearly constant. 

There is one more way to assess these 
measures. Our picture of unreliability might be 
mitigated somewhat if a portion of the change 
were to be explained by the theory from which 
the level of conceptualization measure is drawn. 
I noted above that at least some change was to 
be expected. Specifically, The American Voter 
suggests two likely causes of change over 
time—changes in political interest and changes 
in political activity (1960, pp. 251—55). Using 
their discussion, we can hypothesize that 
changes in level of conceptualization will vary 
directly with changes in (a) interest in politics, 
(b) attention to politics in the media, and (c) 
political activity. We would expect anyone who 
becomes more interested in politics, pays atten- 
tion to politics in an increased number of 
media, or becomes more politically active, 
would develop a higher level of conceptualiza- 
tion. 

None of these hypotheses is supported by 
the data (not shown).!# Correlating each of the 
three hypothesized sources of change with 
change in the overall Changing American Voter 
measure and its two components yields nine 
possible relationships. Of the nine, only one is 


12Change in interest is the difference between the 
1960 and 1956 responses to the questions: “Some 
people. don’t pay much attention to the political 
campaigns. How about you? Would you say that you 
have been very much interested, somewhat interested, 
or not much interested in following the political 
campaigns so far this year?” and “Some people don’t 
pay much attention to the political campaigns. How 
about you? Would you say that you have been very 
interested, fairly interested, slightly interested, or not 
at all interested?” The scores for each response were 
adjusted to make the codings comparable. Change in 
media attention is the difference between the number 
of media in which the respondent had seen, heard, or 
read political items. Change in political activity is the 
change in the number of activities in which the 
respondent participated. The possibilities were: (a) 
attend meetings or rallies, (b) belong to a political 
club, (c) donate money, (d) work for a party or 
candidate, (e) wear a campaign button or have a 
bumper sticker supporting a candidate. 
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statistically significant; none is substantively 
significant. The only one that attains statistical 
significance at the .05 level is the relationship 
between change in media attention and change 
in the overall measure, which has a tau-beta of 
only .05. Thus, we can conclude that change in 
level of conceptualization is not caused by 
change in political interest, attention to politics 
in the media, or political activity. This finding 
strongly supports the interpretation that the 
low test-retest correlations indicate low relia- 
bility rather than real change in the distribution 
of conceptual sophistication, as argued in The 
Changing American Voter. In addition, these 
data constitute a test of the construct validity 
of the measures. If there were any real changes 
in ideological awareness, those changes should 
be related to parallel changes in interest, atten- 
tion and activity. The finding that the theore- 
tically predicted relationships do not exist 
indicates that the measures are not valid. 


Discussion 


We have found that the two measures of the 
levels are quite unreliable. According to the 
authors of The American Voter, conceptual 
sophistication is a relatively permanent charac- 
teristic. While Field and Anderson and Nie and 
his colleagues broadened the construct to in- 
clude a degree of change in response to environ- 
mental stimuli, the theoretical expectation of 
long-term stability based on cognitive limita- 
tions remained unchanged. Given that concep- 
tual sophistication is a stable trait, the present 
findings of unreliability suggest that instead of 
reflecting conceptual sophistication, the mea- 
sures are reflecting short-term forces unrelated 
to conceptual sophistication. In other words, 
the findings imply that the measures are not 
valid. 

In saying that these scales measure some 
short-term phenomena rather than the long- 
term phenomenon, conceptual sophistication, I 
do not wish to suggest that they are not 
influenced by it. They may well be. But the 
test-retest correlations of .24 and .30 indicate 
that other factors are more influential. The 
question is, what.do these scales measure? 

The evidence suggests that there is a disjunc- 
ture between the processes by which people 
evaluate the parties and candidates and the 
rhetoric in which they discuss their likes and 
dislikes. In other words, the measures of the 
levels of conceptualization seem to be tapping 
the language that the evaluations take after 
they have been formed, rather than the actual 
processes of evaluation. Let us consider why. ` 
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We may assume that most reports of evalua- 
tions occur after the evaluations have been 
made. In the case of political parties, reports 
may be given years or even decades after 
evaluations are first made. In the case of 
candidates, reports may be given from a few 
days to many years after evaluations are first 
made.!3 Therefore, when people are asked 
what they like about a party or whether 
anything might make them want to vote for a 
candidate, their responses will come from brief 
searches of their memories, rather than directly 
from their evaluations.14 i 

When respondents try to recall what they 
like about a party or candidate, they will 
certainly be guided by thèir evaluations of the 
party or candidate, but we cannot expect their 
evaluations to determine the exact language of 
their responses. A response may include re- 
marks which are characteristic of the respon- 
dent’s level of conceptualization, but it will 
probably also include many things which mere- 
ly reflect the respondent’s experiences over the 
last few days. Consequently, we should expect 
to hear about things such as reports read in the 
morning newspaper or seen on the evening 
television news broadcast or things heard or 
said in a recent conversation about politics. 

The product of a brief memory search over a 
memory filled with recent events is not likely 
to be a sound basis for a reliable measure. 
Although evaluations may remain highly stable, 
the language of evaluations--examples of the 
good and bad aspects of the parties and the 
candidates—are likely to fluctuate considerably. 
Findings of unreliability should not surprise us. 

In the literature on the levels of conceptuali- 
zation, there is a pattern of anomalous findings 
which is consistent with the propositions that 
the rhetoric of evaluation does not mirror the 
processes of evaluation, and that the measures 
of level of conceptualization actually measure 
only the rhetoric of evaluation. 

The first evidence is from Field and Ander- 
son. When they built their measure, they 
distinguished between those who made explicit 
and implicit ideological remarks, rather than 
between ideologues and non-ideologues. Field’s 


13aithough evaluations are, no doubt, often up- 
dated as circumstances change and new information 
becomes available, we can safely assume that most 
people already have in mind some rough evaluation of 
the party or candidate when they are asked. This 
evaluation is stored in the memory. 


14The theory that responses to attitude items are 
products of memory searches has been developed in 
the psychometric literature. See, for instance, Hunter 
and Gilmore (1974). 
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and Anderson’s distinction led them to an 

interesting finding: 
While the proportion of Implicit Ideologues 
remains quite stable from one election to the 
next, the number of people volunteering the 
actual language of ideology is subject to con- 
siderable fluctuation. This suggests that ter- 
minology is more easily adopted than is con- 
cern for substantive ideological problems 
(1969, p. 388). 


In other words, Field and Anderson found that 
there was no increase in the number of those 
who evaluated the parties and candidates in 
terms of ideological concerns, only an increase 
in the number of those who used ideological 
rhetoric. In light of the fact that the data covers 
the period from the bland Stevenson-Eisen- 
hower campaign of 1956 to the fiery Johnson- 
Goldwater campaign of 1964, we can conclude 
that there was no increase in the ideological 
sophistication of the electorate, only an in- 
crease in the sophistication of its language.15 

Much of the ground covered by Field and 
Anderson was also covered by Pierce (1970). 
Pierce examined the changes in the proportion 
of ideologues over the 1956—1964 period using 
three measures of ideological awareness. Two of 
his measures are of interest to us, his conceptu- 
al and informational measures (1970, pp. 
28—30). The conceptual measure was a replica- 
tion of the levels of conceptualization measure. 
The informational measure was a measure of 
“informational ideologues,” those who could 
correctly identify the more conservative of the 
two major parties and give a “broad, accurate 
definition of conservatism” (1970, p. 29).16 

Pierce discovered that his two measures of 
ideological awareness did not rise and fall 
simultaneously: 


Although a significant increase in the number 
of conceptual ideologues was evidenced in 
1964, no such increase in the proportion of 
informational ideologues is found.... One 
might ask the reason for this and the explana- 
tion is’ probably found in the divergent charac- 
ter of the phenomena examined by the two 
measures. That is, it would take much less 
psychological effort for an individual to merely 
reflect campaign rhetoric emphasizing the ideo- 
logical character of political agents (the concep- 


45 An alternative way to interpret these data is to 
treat implicit and explicit ideological remarks as 
separate measures of sophistication. The failure of the 
two measures to covary indicates a lack of convergent 
validity. 

16Pierce’s informational ideologue measure is a 
replication of Converse’s (1964) “strata of recognition 
and understanding” (see pp. 219-24). 
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tual measure) than for him to increase the mass 
of information he holds (1970, p. 34). 


Pierce’s finding that the use of ideological 
thetoric increased while the store of ideological 
knowledge in the population remained constant 
should not surprise us. It is consistent with 
Field’s and Anderson’s finding about the in- 
crease of Explicit Ideologues without an accom- 
panying increase in Implicit Ideologues. Both 
imply that there was a change in the sophistica- 
tion of the language in which people talked 
about politics, but no change in the sophistica- 
tion of the underlying evaluative processes, 
More generally, both suggest that the factors 
that influence evaluative rhetoric are not the 
same as the factors which influence the actual 
evaluations. 


Concluding Comments 


The hypothesis that the rhetoric of evalua- 
tion does not reflect the process of evaluation 
could be more precise. People could be re- 
sponding to the like-dislike items in the rhetoric 
most commonly used in the current presidential 
campaign or in the rhetoric used in recent 
television news programs. The question is, how 
“short” are the short-term forces that influence 
the language that people use to evaluate the 
parties and candidates? 

The available evidence suggests that the 
scales are probably not stable over the period of 
a single election, that a person’s rhetoric is 
likely to vary in level of conceptual sophistica- 
tion over the course of a single campaign. As 
noted above, the more interested in, attentive 
to, and active in politics one is, the more likely 
one will be to use ideological rhetoric in 
evaluations. It follows that if people were to 
evaluate candidates in language reflecting the 
ideological tone of entire campaigns, then 
changes from one election to the next in 
interest, attention, or activity would cause 
corresponding changes in ideological level of 
the rhetoric they use. Therefore, the finding 
that changes in interest, attention and activity 
did not produce changes in level of conceptuali- 
zation implies that people evaluate candidates 
in rhetoric which does not reflect entire cam- 
paigns, but shorter-term influences. 

Unfortunately, this evidence is not conclu- 
sive. In order to assess what the scales actually 
measure, we must have more than one measure- 
ment during a single campaign. Without that 
information, we cannot be sure whether we are 
measuring how people respond to the rhetoric 
of entire campaigns or how they respond to 
day-to-day changes. 
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Although this article examines only the 
Field and Anderson and Nie et al. measures of 
the levels, one cannot help speculating about 
the original measure of The American Voter. As 
noted above, the original measure differs from 
the others in that it was based directly on the 
interview protocols rather than on the Master 
Codes. Consequently, we cannot draw any firm 
conclusions about the original measure. To do 
so, we must have at least two replications 
within a single panel study. However, the 
original measure must now be considered 
suspect. Given the failure of the two measures 
examined here, we must assume that the 
original measure is similarly flawed. 

The question to which we eventually come is 
whether the basic assumption underlying the 
measurement of the levels is reasonable. Can we 
really expect people to reveal their levels of 
conceptual sophistication in response to a set of 
eight items which do not directly elicit ideologi- 
cal responses? If the Field and Anderson and 
Nie et al. measures are any indication, the 
answer is no. In any event, the burden of proof 
as to the validity and reliability of the original 
measures now rests on the shoulders of those 
who would defend it. 

One last point remains to be made. As I 
noted in the introduction, the levels measures 
have been used to assess the extent of the 
ideological awareness of the electorate. These 
measures have been used as evidence that the 
electorate is becoming increasingly ideologically 
aware. The evidence presented here does not 
support that thesis. These measures show only 
that the electorate has been using ideological 
rhetoric more often. They do not and cannot 
show that the electorate is becoming more 
ideologically aware. 
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This study assesses the electoral impact of charges of corruption on candidates in contests for 
the U.S. House of Representatives in five elections from 1968 to 1978. This assessment includes a 
consideration of the victory or defeat of alleged or convicted corrupt candidates, and an 
examination of the impact of corruption charges on electoral turnout and percentage of votes 
polled by the accused candidates. While most candidates accused of corruption are reelected, 
overall they appear to suffer a loss of 6—11 percent from their expected vote. The type of 
corruption charge is an important determinant of vote loss. Allegations of corruption appear to 


have little effect on the net turnout. 


Even though much has been written about 
corruption in U.S. elections (for a recent 
sampling, see Benson, 1978; Gardiner, 1970; 
Berg et al., 1976; Peters and Welch, 1978; 
Rundquist et al., 1977), and many laws have 
been passed in an attempt to reform corrupt 
campaign practices, we simply do not know 
very much about the role of corruption charges 
in influencing voters. Do candidates accused of 
corruption lose substantial numbers of votes? 
We also know little of the incidence or distribu- 
tion of corruption charges among different 
types of elections or candidates. We cannot 
state whether candidates charged with, indicted 
for; or convicted of corrupt acts are electorally 
punished to any degree, or whether some kinds 
of unethical behavior, proven or alleged, are 
judged more harshly by the electorate than 
others. : 

This study assesses the electoral impact of 
charges of corruption on accused political 
candidates. Examining all the known instances 
where charges of political corruption or unethi- 
cal behavior were leveled at candidates for the 
U.S. House of Representatives in elections from 
1968 to 1978, we isolate and determine the 
degree to which specific corruption allegations 
diminish the electoral success of accused candi- 
dates. This assessment includes a consideration 
of the victory or defeat of allegedly corrupt 
candidates, and an examination of the impact 
of corruption charges on electoral turnout and 
percentage of votes polled by the accused 
candidates. 


The authors acknowledge Howard Hoyt, Jon Wil- 
son and Mark Williams for their help with data 
collection, and the suggestions of Bruce Ray and 
Rhodes Cook. John Peters acknowledges the financial 
support of the University of Nebraska Foundation. 


Prior Research 


Probably most citizens, if asked, would state 
that corrupt politicians should not be reelected. 
Students of democratic theory have argued the 
need for informed citizens to keep public 
officials honest through the mechanism of the 
ballot box (Berelson, 1952; Berelson et al., 
1954). The basic assumption underlying this 
citizen role is that if voters knew a candidate 
for political office were corrupt (dishonest, 
unethical) they would not vote for that candi- 
date; and if the candidate were an incumbent, 
they would “throw the rascal out.” Yet this 
belief that corrupt politicians will be subject to 
“electoral retribution” contrasts with the strik- 
ing examples of members of Congress and 
others reelected by overwhelming majorities 
even after indictments or convictions for gross 
violations of the public trust. What factors 
explain this apparent discrepancy? Why might 
corrupt politicians find favor with voters? The 
works of Rundquist et al. (1977) and Rund- 
quist and Hansen (1976) examine the reasons 
why voters would support corrupt politicians, 

One commonly accepted explanation is that 
voters are uninformed or misinformed about 
candidates. A voter may in fact honestly be 
ignorant of a candidate’s actual or alleged 
corruption (Bryce, 1959; Levin, 1960). Even 
when adequate and reliable information about 
the proven corrupt activities of a public office 
seeker is available, a segment of the voting 
public is likely to misperceive, selectively per- 
ceive, or, under some circumstances, refuse to 
believe the truth of the charges, depending on 
the credibility of the information source (Gar- 
diner, 1970). Still, there are instances when 
voters support a candidate, knowing he or she 
has been convicted of a crime. Lack of knowl- 
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edge, therefore, cannot explain all instances of 
voting for a corrupt candidate. 

A second explanation suggests that voters 
may knowingly vote for a corrupt politician by 
trading their vote for material advantage, parti- 
cularly economic reward. Therefore, some poli- 
tical analysts have argued that electoral con- 
straint of corrupt politicians cannot be ac- 
complished because of the “venality” of voters, 
themselves capable of being corrupted. The 
“venal voter” has often been identified as a 
member of one of the ethnic groups associated 
with the rise of urban political machines (Wil- 
son, 1966; see also Gosnell, 1967; McCook, 
1892; Speed, 1905; Banfield and Wilson, 
1963).4 

Reformers and “good government” advo- 
cates have stressed citizen education programs 
as a means of eliminating corruption in govern- 
ment. George Benson (1978) takes this position 
when he argues for the education of citizens, 
particularly the “newer ethnic” groups, into the 
democratic way. Riker (1965, pp. 64—65) 
maintains that one important reason for our 
level of corruption appears to be “‘that not all 
Americans have been taught to value democra- 
cy,” but argues that issue-oriented elections will 
diminish voting for corrupt candidates (cf. 
Bryce, 1959; Brogan, 1933). 

A third reason why citizens vote for corrupt 
politicians is that voters see corruption as 
“functional”? to society. While those theorists 
just discussed see corruption as a “disease” or a 
“pathology” (see also Berg et al., 1976; Rogow 
and Lasswell, 1966), others see it as a necessary 
evil. Citizens in some political cultures, includ- 
ing some subcultures in the United States (cf. 
Elazar, 1972), see corruption as a fact of life, a 
normal practice in carrying out public (and 
perhaps private) business. Corruption becomes 
the necessary “grease in the wheels” of govern- 
mental policy making (Wilson, 1966; Ford, 
1904). As one journalist recently put it: 

Normal, everyday greed aside, corruption is 

often a sign something is amiss ‘with our laws 

and institutions. It is often cheaper and quicker 

to buy a bureaucrat than to explain something 

to him (Von Hoffman, 1978, Sec. 1, p. 10). 


Still others view corruption as “functional” to 
the maintenance of a political system when the 


1Many readers will recognize, of course, that this is 
the logic underlying Banfield’s and Wilson’s (1963) 
categorization of individuals into “private-regarding” 
(those who view politics as a way of getting ahead and 
therefore more corruptible) and “‘public-regarding” 
(those who view politics as the pursuit of the public 
interest). 
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official agencies of government are not fulfilling 
a specific demand of the people or providing a 
needed service. This approach, of course, is the 
one taken by Merton (1968) and Wolfinger 
(1972) in explaining the rise of bossism in the 
U.S. : 

A fourth explanation for the success of some 
corrupt. or allegedly corrupt candidates is that 
citizens weigh corruption charges in their voting 
decision along with other issues, party identifi- 
cation and other factors (Rundquist et al, 
1977). It is not accurate to assume that every 
voter uses it as the sole criterion for electoral 


‘choice, regardless of partisanship or other issue 


considerations. If the voter feels strongly about 
honesty in government, the belief that one 
candidate is corrupt may be enough to crystal- 
lize that voter’s decision to cast a ballot against 
that candidate. If, on the other hand, a voter 
likes a particular candidate’s political party or 
stand on important issues, the voter may 
discount any corruption charge leveled against 
the candidate and vote for him (or her) 
anyway. This discounting is particularly easy to 
do when the charges of corruption have not 
been proven. Furthermore, where voters are 
completely indifferent to charges of corruption, 
they would ignore them when it is time for a 
vote decision. Using results generated from 
“experimental elections,’ Rundquist et al. 


2In an attempt to reconcile the differences between 
an approach which suggests that corruption is a 
“pathology” and one which claims it is “functional,” 
Walter Lippman, in explaining the corrupt Walker- 
Tammany regime in New York City, claimed they 
were natural, older, forms of political association. He 
argued that those political associations 


which bind together masses of people in a 
complex of favors and ccercions, are the 
ancient form of human association. They might 
be called natural governments. Our modern, 
artificial constitutions > were super-imposed 
upon them partly by coalitions of the stronger 
factions and partly by compromises of interest. 
The natural governments are not abolished 
when this happens. They continue to a decisive 
degree to operate through the artificial govern- 
ment.... My point is that Tammany is not a 
disease but simply the old body politic in its 
more or less natural state, and that the Ameri- 
can ideal of government as a public trust to be 
carried on by disinterested men represents not 
the actuality but a long step ahead in the 
evolution of man (quoted in Heidenheimer, 
1970, p. 295). 


Lippman’s argument is very similar to the thinking of 
Huntington (1968) and Scott (1972) who relate 
official corruption in political regimes to levels of 
economic development. 


An 
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(1977) found support for their reasoning that 
voters “trade”? the fact that a candidate is 
corrupt for other desirable benefits, such as 
having what voters see as the correct stance on 
a policy issue. These conclusions were arrived at 
by observing the relative proportions of voters 
who would and would not switch their votes to 
a less-preferred alternative when they learned 
that solid evidence pointed to their first choice 
as corrupt. 

We are strongly persuaded by the “trading” 
argument because it accounts for the success of 
so many allegedly corrupt candidates in terms 
of a broader theory of electoral behavior. It 
does so by taking into account the great 
variations in citizen attitudes toward corruption 
in general and toward particular acts of corrup- 
tion. However, Rundquist and his associates 
used data only from experimental settings. 
They did not attempt to see what net effect 
corruption charges actually had on a candi- 
date’s vote totals in real elections. In other 
words, as a short-term force, how potent are 
charges of corruption in influencing actual vote 
totals and electoral turnout? Our aim, there- 
fore, is to extend the logic of the implicit 
trading theory by examining the effect of 
allegations of corruption on voting in natural 
settings, namely the congressional elections 
between the years 1968 and 1978. Thus we 
shift the emphasis from the question of why 
voters support corrupt or allegedly corrupt 
politicians to an examination of the extent to 
which the electorate punishes the candidate 
accused or convicted of corruption. 


Electoral Retribution 


The punishment levied by voters on corrupt 
or allegedly corrupt candidates we will call 
“electoral retribution” (ER). The democratic 
system, with its regular electoral check on 
political officials, forces politicians to ask the 
question: how will this decision, or this action, 
or that behavior, affect my chances in the next 
election? Some have argued that this is the best 
sanction devised to control corruption among 
public officials (Riker, 1965, p. 297). In an 
election where one candidate is accused of 
corruption, the voter is confronted with a range 
of alternatives, some of which could punish the 
allegedly corrupt candidate. These alternative 
conditions are listed below, assuming only 
contests with two candidates: 


1. Voter originally in favor of C (allegedly or 
convicted corrupt candidate) switches to NC 
(non-corrupt) (ER). 
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2. Voter originally in favor of C decides to 
abstain (ER). 


3. Voter originally in favor of C stays with C. 


4. Voter originally abstaining switches to NC 
(ER). . 


5. Voter originally abstaining switches to C. 


6. Voter originally abstaining continues absten- 
tion. 


7. Voter originally in favor of NC remains with 
NC. 


8. Voter originally in favor of NC switches to 
C. 


9. Voter originally in favor of NC abstains. 


Without attempting to establish exact proba- 
bilities of each of these events occurring, let us 
consider each one. Electoral retribution (ER) 
would occur when conditions 1, 2, or 4 are 
met. The clearest form of retribution occurs 
when the voter casts a ballot for the non-cor- 
rupt candidate, even though the alleged or 
convicted corrupt candidate was originally the 
preferred alternative (condition 1). The voter 
could also decide not to vote in that particular 
contest (condition 2). Such an occurrence is 
likely to happen when the alleged or convicted 
corrupt candidate is the preferred alternative 
and the non-corrupt candidate is an unaccepta- 
ble second choice. Corruption charges can also 
bring about retribution by activating voters 
who were indifferent to both candidates to go 
to the polls and cast a ballot for the non-cor- 
rupt candidate (condition 4). 

Since we know there are voters distressed 
over political corruption, we assume that condi- 
tions 1, 2 and 4 occur with some unknown, but 
probably considerable, regularity in elections 
where one candidate is accused of corrupt or 
unethical behavior. However, the evidence of 
Rundquist et al. (1977) also shows that other 
voters find that party stance, issue position, or 
personality outweigh the impact of alleged 
corruption; these voters would be expected to 
retain their original choice (conditions 3, 6 and 
7). It seems highly unlikely that charges of 
corruption against a candidate would cause 
voters to defect to the allegedly corrupt candi- 
date from a position of abstention or support 
for the non-corrupt candidate. Thus, we can 
assume that conditions 5 and 8 occur infre- 
quently. Condition 9 would also seem to be 
tare, though for some voters a charge of 
corruption against a candidate may increase or 
produce feelings of alienation from politics, 
causing them to abstain. 

Thus, our measure of electoral retribution is 
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simply the excess of voters in categories 1, 2 
and 4 (those who switch from the allegedly 
corrupt candidate to the non-corrupt candidate 
or leave a position of abstention to vote against 
the allegedly corrupt candidate)—over the vot- 
ers in categories 5, 8 and 9 (which for all 
practical purposes is probably very close to 
zero). 

Changes in turnout also are potentially 
affected by corruption charges. However, the 
aggregate impact on turnout may not be so 
clearly discernible, since conditions 2.and 9 
would tend to decrease turnout, conditions 4 
and 5 to increase it. Again, since conditions 5 
and 9 seem fairly unlikely, the shifts in turnout 
rest on the relative and contradictory effects of 
voters for C who decide to abstain (condition 
2) and. potential abstainees who decide to vote 
for NC (condition 4). 

We do not expect that electoral retribution 
or changes in turnout will be constant for all 
elections. We hypothesize that there are certain 
independent factors which have an impact on 
the extent of electoral retribution. Those which 
we will examine include congressional seniority, 
the partisan affiliation of the candidate, and the 
nature and severity of the corruption charge. 

_ As a general rule, we expect to find that the 
longer the tenure or seniority of the candidate 
charged with corruption, the more immune that 
official will be either to defeat or to a decrease 
in their expected margin of victory. The reason, 
of course, is that the incumbent has had time in 
office to establish a record by providing services 
and taking positions which were popular in the 
home constituency. It becomes more difficult, 
then, for a voter to trade away those desired 
benefits than if the accused is a relatively new 
member of Congress or a challenger who has 
not yet served. 

Given the nature of the composition of the 
Democratic electorate, we expect to find that 
Democrats accused of corruption suffer more 
electoral retribution in the form of defeats and 
smaller winning margins than Republican candi- 
dates accused of corruption. Since voting be- 
havior studies find the average Democratic 
party member to be less loyal, with a weaker 
sense of partisan identification, than: the 
average Republican, it seems plausible to expect 
that corruption charges will have a greater 
impact on the vote decisions of Democrats than 
Republicans (Campbell et al., 1960). In other 
words, all short-term forces, including allega- 
tions of corruption, may be more important to 
Democrats than Republicans. 

Finally, we know that all charges of corrup- 
tion are not the same; some are judged more 


harshly by citizens and members of the elite 
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than others (Peters and Welch, 1978). Thus, we 
hypothesize that the degree of electoral retribu- 
tion suffered by a candidate is directly related 
to the severity of the corruption charge. For 
example, we expect that charges of bribery will 
have more of an impact on electoral defeat and 
retribution than campaign fund violations or 
misuses of congressional prerogatives. 

Thus, to summarize, we will test the follow- 
ing hypotheses: 


HYPOTHESIS 1. Candidates accused of cor- 
ruption will suffer a net loss of votes compared 
to the expected party votes in the district. This 
loss will be greatest when the candidate pos- 
sesses the following characteristics: 


A. Isa Democrat, 

B. Is a nonincumbent or has little seniority, 

C. Commits a more rather than less severe 
act of corruption (see discussion in next section 
for further operationalization of this term). 


HYPOTHESIS 2. Aggregate turnout in an 
election where one candidate is accused of 
corruption will not be affected because of the 
contradictory effects of the corruption charge 
(conditions 4 and 5 “washing out” conditions 2 
and 9). 


We would expect, however, that studies 
based on individual-level survey data would 
show a change in the composition of the 
turnout. s 


Study Design and Methods 


The Data Base. In order to test completely the 
dimensions of electoral retribution, the re- 
searcher would have to do longitudinal analysis 
on individual voters in a number of districts 
where one candidate is accused of corruption. 
Clearly, such a data collection enterprise is not . 
feasible without substantial resources. We can, 
however, in a more limited sense but still with 
satisfying results, assess the magnitude of elec- 
toral retribution by analyzing all the instances 
where corruption charges played a prominent 
role in election campaigns. This we did for the 
six congressional elections between the years 
1968 through 1978. All accused candidates 
were male. For each we recorded such factors 
as his political party, whether or not he was an 
incumbent, the number of congressional terms 
he had served, the severity of the charge, the 
type of charge, the turnout in the current and 
past two elections, the vote he or his party had 
polled in each of the past two elections and the 
vote in the election where corruption was 
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alleged. Additionally, several demographic char- 
acteristics for the district of each accused 
candidate were collected (Barone et al., 1978), 
such as its location, the median voting age in 
the district; the percent of the district com- 
posed of inhabitants of the central city, the 
percent composed of residents of foreign stock, 
and resident? median income. As a control, 
similar information on a random sample of 
congressional elections not involving corruption 
charges was recorded for each election year. In 
total, our data base contained 83 districts 


where there were corruption charges and 193 


control districts. 

The type of charge was coded into a 
sevenfold classification: bribery, conflict of 
interest, campaign violations, morals charges, 
abuse of congressional prerogatives, crimes not 
covered by one of these five categories, and a 
residual ‘‘other’”’ category, acts not punishable as 
crimes but not fitting into the other categories. 
The most common charges were campaign 
violations (N=26), followed by conflict of 
interest (12), bribery (11), other crimes (11), 
abuse of congressional prerogatives (9), morals 
(7), and the residual “other” category (4). Our 
assumption was that bribery and other crimes 
would be seen as the most severe offenses, 
abuses of congressional prerogatives and cam- 
paign violations would be seen as least severe, 
and morals and conflict of interest charges 
would occupy an ambiguous middle position. 
We also measured severity according ‘to a 
variant of the scheme used by Peters and Welch 
(1978). Categorizing each corrupt act by several 
criteria, we gave a point for each aspect of the 
act which is “more corrupt” rather than “less 
corrupt” (see Welch and Peters, 1977, for a 
variant of this procedure). Using this scheme we 
gave each act a score from 0 to 9, with the 


. lower the score the less corrupt the act. 


The identification of congressional elections 
where corruption has been alleged presents the 
researcher with a very difficult problem. There 
is no existing catalogue or file of such cases. 
The present study has relied primarily upon the 
Congressional Quarterly’s Special Report on 
congressional elections which is published in 
the second week of October during congression- 
al election years.3 The material for the October 


3The Special Reports (such as Congressional Quar- 
terly, 1978) analyze the races in each of the 435 
congressional districts, focusing on the attributes of 
the candidates, the important issues in the contest, 
relevant district facts, and an assessment of the 
outcome. The synopsis for each election will include 
an examination of corruption charges if it is a bona 
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15 issue is collected during September. There- 
fore, the possibility exists that corruption as a 
significant issue could emerge and not be 
reported by Congressional Quarterly. For the 
present analysis we assume that only a few such 
incidents occur, and if they do, the more 
flagrant cases will be covered by the national 
media. To find these cases and to collect the 
other data necessary to test our hypotheses, we 
checked the Almanac of American Politics 
(Barone et al., 1974, 1976, 1978), and the 
indices to the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, the Chicago Tribune and the Los Angeles. 
Times for the years 1968 to 1978. 


Methodology. In order to determine the net 
effects of allegations of corruption on turnout 
and on vote, we used regression. The Democra- 
tic vote in the election under analysis was 
regressed on the Democratic vote in the con- 
gressional election two years before, on the 
vote four years before, on the control variables, 
and on a dummy variable indicating whether 
there was a corruption allegation.+ We chose to 
use only the two prior elections in order not to 
compare present voting patterns with those of 
more than four years before. Changes in the 
nature of the constituency might make an 
analysis using data from elections of six and 
eight years before somewhat suspect. Data 
older than that would be difficult to collect 
because of reapportionment. 

The procedure we are using also controls for 
constituency effects; that is, current direction 
of the vote is standardized by controlling for 
the effects of prior votes which also would 
include the effects of economic and social 
characteristics of the districts. We also con- 


fide issue in the race. This means that information on 


the charges is widespread and has appeared in the local 
media. Generally, if the congressional race is competi- 
tive, several sources of information will be tapped. If 
the race is one-sided, CQ will rely on political news 
contacts and the clippings from their original search of 
80 newspapers. 


4We chose this method in preference to using a gain 
score as a dependent variable. Though widely used, a 
gain score frequently correlates with the base on 
which the gain is calculated. The reason for this is the 
“regression toward the mean” effect, whereby cases 
with larger scores at time 1 are likely to have smaller 
gains than are cases with smaller scores at time 1. 
Thus, a negative correlation is likely to emerge 
between the base score and the gain score. In our data 
the base score/gain score correlations were quite large 
and would have substantially influenced the results. 
(For a discussion, see Bohrnstedt, 1979; Heise, 1970; 
and Duncan, 1969.) 
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trolled for three further kinds of effects in 
attempting to assess the impact of allegations of 
corruption. One set of effects are those short- 
term forces that are election-specific. Trends in 
partisanship, while not homogeneous through- 
out the nation, can be related to the specific 
electoral context. As a simple example, the 
Watergate era resulted in Republican electoral 
losses. One must, therefore, control for the 
election effect, the short-term forces affecting 
the partisan vote. To do that, we entered into 
the equation dummy variables representing 
each election year (but one). i 

We also examined the effects of incumbency 
and seniority. Thus we entered into the regres- 
sion three further dummy variables: For Re- 
publicans, 1 represented a Republican incum- 


bent running in the current election, 0 was 


coded if there was no Republican incumbent; a 
similar dummy variable was created for Demo- 
cratic incumbents; a third dummy variable 
assigned a 1 to those cases with an incumbent 
running in one of the past two elections, 0 for 
all other cases. If there was an incumbent, we 
also entered the number of terms he or she had 
served. The median income and the proportion 
living in the central city in each district also 
were added to the equation. These variables had 
no effect and were removed in the final 
regression. Finally, we entered a dummy vari- 
able indicating whether or not the case was one 
where a corruption allegation had been made. 
Thus, our regression equations took the sum- 
mary form: 


Ypy =at bt—1Xt—1 + by—2Xt—2 + bixi 
+ bjx; t yxy + boxe te, where 


Ypy = predicted Democratic vote in current 
election, 
Xz, = Democratic vote in previous election, 
X;~2 = Democratic vote in election four 
years before, 
x; = election effect dummy variables, 


x; = incumbency and seniority measures, 
Xx = income and central city variables, 
Xe = whether the case was one of a corrup- 


tion allegation or not. 


In other words, b, represents the net-effect of 
the corruption allegation on turnout after we 
controlled for the election effect, previous vote, 
incumbency and seniority and demographic 
variables. The regressions used to assess the 
voting turnout were similar, with turnout re- 
placing percentage Democratic vote in the 
equation. 

Originally, we collected data on each elec- 
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tion from 1968—1978. However, in our initial 
analysis we eliminated cases from 1972 and 
1974 because of the mass redistricting between 
the 1970 and 1972 elections. We also analyzed 
the data controlling for the partisan direction 
of the vote in only one previous election. In 
that analysis we used each election except 
1972. The analysis testing the turnout hy- 
pothesis used the same procedure. 


Findings 


Table 1 presents data on congressional in- 
cumbents accused of corruption between 1968 
and 1978. Defeat in the general election is but 
one possible fate of congressional incumbents 
accused of corruption. In addition to determin- 
ing whether accused candidates met that fate, 
we were interested in finding out how many 
resigned from office before the election, how 
many chose not to run again, and how many 
were defeated in the primary. We can see that 
in each election campaign some candidates 
accused of corruption simply chose not to run 
for reelection. In recent years, a few candidates 
also have been defeated in primary elections or 
resigned from the House. Therefore, even 
though 75 percent of the candidates who have 
reached the general election have won, only 62 
percent of the accused candidates survive the 
whole process. 

Our analysis will focus on those candidates 
who did choose to run for reelection and who 
survived the primary (or were not challenged in 
the primary). As indicated in the previous 
section, our analysis also includes a few who 
were charged with corruption who were not yet 
incumbents. Table 2 summarizes a few of the 
more salient features of our 81 cases. As noted 
in the methodology section, almost one-third of 
the cases involve alleged campaign violations, 
while accusations of conflict of interest, bribery 
and other crimes together constitute another 42 
percent of the group. Charges of abuse of 
congressional prerogatives (such as the franking 
privilege, overseas travel and the like) and 
morals charges each account for about another 
10 percent, while the remaining five cases are 
classified as a residual “other” category. Except 
for a slight decrease in 1972, the number of 
allegations has risen in each congressional elec- 
tion from four in 1968 to 28 in 1978, about 6 
percent of all election campaigns. Most of the 
allegations involve congressional incumbents, 
but 16 involve non-incumbents. Most of the 
allegations had not resulted in official action by 
election time, though 12 had resulted in an 
indictment and 9 in convictions. Finally, cor- 
ruption allegations come from all parts of the 
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Table 1. Electoral Outcomes of House Members Accused of Corruption, 1968—1978 
Electoral Outcome 1978 1976 1974 1972 1970 1968 
Resigned during term 0 2 0 0 0 0 
Chose not to run again 4 1 1 0 1 1 
Were defeated in primary i 2 2 0 0 0 
Were defeated in general 6 3 4 0 3 0 
Won the election 16 12 2 3 6 3 
Total 27 20 16 3 10 4 
Those running in general election 
who win (percent) 73 80 69 100 67 100 
Total winning reelection (percent) 59 60 56 100 60 75 


¥ 





Source: These figures are derived from the Congressional Quarterly Weekly Reports (biennial special election 
reports), and a content analysis of the Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1968—1978 and the New York Times, 


1968-78. Computations by the authors. 


nation, but over 60 percent come from the East 

and South rather than the West and Midwest. 
Table 3 summarizes the net impact of the 

corruption charges for Democrats and Republi- 


-cans. These coefficients represent the net loss 


(or gain) of candidates accused of corruption 
compared with other candidates and controlling 
for election effect, prior partisan vote in the 
district, terms served, and incumbency. We can 
see that our first hypothesis is confirmed; both 
accused Democrats and Republicans suffer a 
net loss in votes at a statistically significant 
level. However, Democrats lose almost twice as 
many votes as do Republicans. As predicted, 
electoral retribution appears to differ widely 
over the type of offense. Both Republicans and 
Democrats are punished most severely for 
morals violations, with bribery the second most 
punished offense. Abuse of congressional pre- 
togatives, “other crimes,” and for Democrats, 
campaign violations also yield some appreciable 
voter retribution. On the other hand, conflict 
of interest charges bring about essentially no 
retribution, and Republicans seem to suffer 
little retribution for charges of campaign viola- 
tions. 

By examining the retribution effects for 
these individual charges, we can better evaluate 
the difference in retribution for Republicans 
and Democrats. Part of the difference is that 
Democrats are more often charged with bribery 
than Republicans (see Peters and Welch, 
1979),5 and Republicans more often with 
conflict of interest than the Democrats. Thus, 
since the retribution for bribery is substantially 


SIn the recent FBI “ABSCAM” investigation into 
bribery charges against eight members of Congress, 
seven accused were Democrats and only one, Rep. 
Richard Kelley of Florida, was a Republican. 


more severe than for conflict of interest, part of 
the Democrat-Republican difference is ex- 
plained. The remaining differences, though, 
seem more clearly a function of partisan dif- 
ferences. Democrats accused of bribery do 
suffer a greater net loss of votes than Republi- 
cans accused of the same offense; the same is 
true of campaign violations, the most common 
charge against members of both parties. The 
electoral retribution for the other offenses 
reveal little partisan variability. 

We are persuaded by the data in Table 3 that 
there is an effect of corruption allegations on 
the direction of the vote. The effects are 
consistent, very strong for Democrats and 
teasonably strong for Republicans. The order- 
ing of the retribution among the various charges 
did not, however, completely accord with our 
original hypotheses that conflict of interest and 
“other crimes” would-be seen as more serious 
offenses than they appear to be. Perhaps 
conflicts of interest are so common as to be 
almost expected by the voters. Perhaps also, 
spurious conflict of interest charges, being 
rather vague, are sometimes levied by op- 
ponents in congressional elections but dis- 
counted by the voters. At any rate, conflict of 
interest seems to engender little electoral retri- 
bution. On the other hand, morals offenses 
appear to be punished far more severely than 
any misdeeds involving money. The electoral 
retribution even for bribery is less than for 
morals offenses, but candidates accused of 
bribery still suffer substantially in their net 
vote. 

What impact does an allegedly corrupt candi- 
date’s seniority have on the tendency of voters 
to support a challenger? We calculated this by 
entering into the regression equations an inter- 
action variable constructed by multiplying the 
number of terms an individual had served times 
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Table 2, Some Characteristics of 81 Cases 
of Allegations of Corruption, 1968—1978 








Type of Charge N 
Campaign violations 26 
Conflict of interest 12 
Bribery ll 
Other crimes 1] 
Abuse of congressional prerogatives 9 
Morals charges 7 
“Other” f oS 
Frequency by Year 
1968 4 
1970 11 
1972 4 
1974 15 
1976 19 
1978 28 
Candidate’s Status 


Incumbent 65 
Non-incumbent 16 


Candidate’s Status at Time of Election 
Convicted 9 


Indicted 12 
Under investigation 11 
Other 49 


Regional Distribution of Accused Candidates 
East 24 


South 27 
Midwest 18 
West 12 


Source: These figures are derived from the Congres- 
sional Quarterly Weekly Reports (biennial special 
election reports), and a content analysis of the 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1968—1978, and 
the New York Times, 1968—78. Computations by the 
authors. 


the dummy variable indicating whether this 
election involved an allegedly corrupt candidate 
or not. This computation yielded a variable 
which had a value of O for all the control 
districts, and a value equal to the terms of 
office served by the incumbents in each of the 
“corrupt” districts. Entered into the equation, 
this term yields the increment of vote for each 
term of office for those accused of corruption 
after controlling for all the other variables. The 
results were that seniority neither increases nor 
decreases electoral retribution. The regression 
weights for our interaction terms were nearly 
zero for both Democrats and Republicans, 
indicating that for each term served there was a 
zero increment or loss in expected vote. Senior- 
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ity brings little protection against electoral 
retribution in this sense. 

In another sense, however, seniority does 
protect one against the ultimate electoral retri- 
bution, i.e., defeat. That is, the degrees of 
electoral retribution for some of the offenses 
(Table 3) are quite severe. While most incum- 
bents can stand a loss of 2 or 3 percent in their 
electoral margin, fewer can stand a loss of 6—10 
percent, and relatively few can look with 
equilibrium on a potential loss of 12—22 
percent, Why, therefore, are not more accused 
candidates defeated when the degree of retribu- 
tion for some offenses, at least, is fairly large? 
Of course, some accused candidates are de- 
feated. Others are extremely well entrenched, 
with years of seniority and comfortable vote 
margins in every election campaign. Obviously, 
many of the figures involved in prominent 
corruption scandals of the past few years fit 
this mode—Charles Diggs, Wilbur Mills, Adam 
Clayton Powell, Wayne Hays, Edward Roybal, 
John McFall, Daniel Flood. The evidence con- 
firms the high degree of electoral security of 
those accused of corruption. In our data, the 
“average” Democrat accused of corruption has 
served 6 terms in Congress and in his last 
election polled over 67 percent. Obviously, 
electoral retribution of 10 or 15 points will not 
defeat him. The average Republican is not quite 
so well entrenched, having served only three 
terms. But the average Republican vote total in 


‘his last election was 58 percent, quite a 


comfortable margin with which to withstand all 
but the most severe retribution. 

Upon some reflection, perhaps it is not 
surprising that many of the accused candidates 
who reach the general election are so well 
established in their district. After all, an ac- 
cused candidate from a more marginal district 
may see the “handwriting on the wall’? and 
choose to retire, or be defeated in the primary. 
Incumbents with more seniority might be ex- 
posed to more temptation for corruption. Then 
too, incumbents with safe seats and long 
seniority do not attract strong challengers. Thus 
accused candidates tend to be more senior and 
more safe than other candidates. These charac- 
teristics protect them from defeat because a 
greater degree of electoral retribution is needed 
to defeat them. Further, charges of corruption 
against well-respected incumbents who have 
served a long time may engender sympathy— 
specifically if the charges originate with the 
federal government. So, while seniority does 
not markedly increase the amount of retribu- 
tion one faces, it does provide a larger cushion 
against retribution than that possessed by the 
more junior candidate. 
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Table 3. The Impact of Corruption Charges on Partisan Vote for Accused Candidates (Percent) 

Net Loss Net Loss b 
Type of Corruption Charge ‘Republican Candidates? Democratic Candidates 
All corruption charges — 6.2 (— 6.1)* —11.4* © (~11.5)* 
Morals charges —15.4* (—22.8)* ~22.1* (—22.7)* 
Bribery ~12.8 (-12.8) ~17.5* (—16.8) 
Abuse of congressional prerogatives — 8.3 (— 7.7) — 7.2 (~ 7.4) 
Other crimes — 64 GC 6.7) — 5.0 (— 2.9) 
Campaign violations — 2.6 ( 0.9) ~ 88% (— 6.6) 
Conflict of interest — 14 (+ 0.9) + 0.3 (— 0.7) 
Other ~ - l - 2.3 (- 0.2) 
R2? 65 (.61) 64 (.61) 
N : 187 (145) 202 (160) 





Source: These figures are derived from the Congressional Quarterly Weekly Reports (biennial special election 
reports), and a content analysis of the Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1968—1978, and the New York Times, 
1968—1978. The voting data were obtained from the Congressional Quarterly, Guide to U.S. Elections, 
Washington, D.C., 1976, and update supplements for 1978. Data on incumbents and district characteristics is 
from Michael Barone, Grant Ujifusa and Douglas Matthews, The Almanac of American Politics (the 1974, 1976 
and 1978 compilations), New York: Dutton. 


Note: These figures are the unstandardized regression coefficients for the dummy variable indicating an election 
where there is a corruption allegation. Election effect, prior partisan vote, terms served and incumbency are 
controlled. Figures presented are for all elections except 1972. Figures in parentheses are based on all elections 


except 1972 and 1974. 


4Includes all control districts plus those where a Republican is accused of corruption. 
includes all control districts plus those where a Democrat is accused of corruption. 


*Significant at .05. 


Our final proposition coricerning the parti- 
san direction of the vote was that more severe 
charges of wrongdoing lead to more retribution. 
We tested this proposition in two ways. First, 
we examined only those cases where individuals 
had been indicted or convicted of the corrupt 
charge, believing that if the public paid atten- 
tion to any charge, they would surely pay 
attention in cases where the individual had been 
brought before a court and indicted or con- 
victed. Second, we analyzed acts rated as more 
corrupt (as discussed in the methods section) 
by examining-separately those acts receiving a 
score of five or more corruption “points.” 
Table 4 presents the results of this analysis. 

Members of both parties do appear to suffer 
more retribution in these serious cases; the 
effect on Republicans seems marginal, on 
Democrats more substantial. Because the num- 
ber of cases in each category is so small, 
however, about the strongest statement we can 
make is that apparently candidates accused of 
more serious corruption charges suffer more 
electoral retribution. A more definitive test 
must wait until a larger body of cases can be 
collected (Table 4). The other test of the effect 
of more serious charges proved even more 
erratic (not shown). In examining only those 
cases ending in indictment or conviction, we 


found that the coefficients in many instances 
tan in the opposite direction than expected. A 
possible explanation is that sometimes indict- 
ments and convictions are easiest to obtain 
where the act is in fact less serious. Thus, 
examining only those cases where indictments 
or convictions have been obtained was not as. 
fruitful as we had hoped. 

Summarizing Hypothesis 1, then, we have 
found that, contrary to much popular wisdom, 
being accused of corruption does result in 
electoral retribution. That it does not result in a 
higher rate of defeat of candidates accused of 
corruption appears to be related to the greater 
than average seniority and previous vote mar- 
gins of those. candidates. Seniority does not, 
however, reduce the amount of retribution in 
terms of mean votes lost from an expected vote 
tally. Democrats appear to face more electoral 
retribution, ranging from practically none at all 
to losses of over 20 percent. More serious 
charges within each broad category may result 
in greater retribution, but this is difficult to 


Sit might be noted that it is certainly not uncom- 
mon for a candidate charged with corruption who 
does manage to win an election to announce his 
retirement before the next campaign rolls around. 
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prove with the relatively small number of cases 
under analysis. 

Our second hypothesis dealt with whether 
these charges affect turnout in the election. We 
had postulated two possible contradictory ef- 
fects. On the one hand, charges of corruption 
might stimulate potential nonvoters to vote in 
order to “turn the rascal out.” On the other 
hand, corruption allegations might induce po- 
tential supporters of the accused candidate not 
to vote. It is likely that these two effects could 
cancel each other out. Table 5 indicates that, in 
fact, corruption.allegations have little net effect 
on turnout. If they do have an effect, it must 
be examined at the individual level, since the 
aggregate effects appear to be countervailing. 
Bribery cases appear to be the only exception 
to our generalization, but even here the effects 
are not statistically significant. 

We also performed the analysis looking at 
only the more severe cases as indicated above. 
Here the effect is somewhat more consistent. 
More serious charges of corruption seem to 
stimulate turnout slightly, though only in the 
case of bribery is there a statistically significant 
effect, with the turnout increasing 41,462 over 
that expected. Again, we must not take these 
figures too seriously, given the small number of 
cases. Tentatively, however, we can conclude 
that it appears that more serious charges of 
corruption will stimulate a net increase in 
turnout, even though for all charges of cor- 
ruption the net turnout effects are nil. 


Conclusions 


Part of a common wisdom seems to be that 
corrupt politicians continue to “get by” with 
their misdeeds. This belief is reinforced when 
members of Congress or other public office 
holders involved in highly publicized instances 
of corruption get reelected, sometimes by 
overwhelmingly large margins. However, our 
analysis shows that not only do a significant 
number of accused candidates get defeated at 
the polls or resign before risking defeat, but 
also accused candidates suffer a significant loss 
of votes in reelection bids. eos 

Our findings also reinforce the theory that 
alleged corruption is, in fact, only one of many 
factors that voters consider when casting their 
ballot. The “trading” argument concerning cor- 
ruption offered by Rundquist and his associates 
appears valid given our findings here. It has 
appeal to us because it is able to explain why so 
many allegedly corrupt candidates do win, 
contrary to the hopes and expectations of 
ancient and modern theorists of democracy, yet 
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it does not assume that all or most voters are 
venally looking after only their own interests. 
Instead, it argues that a charge of corruption is 
only one factor that a rational voter will take 
into account; if the allegedly corrupt act was 
minor and the candidate has other, overriding 
virtues in the voter’s eyes, such as appropriate 
stands on the issues and the right party affilia- 
tion, then the act will be ignored or rationalized 
away. Our evidence allows us to infer that 
voters do take into account corruption charges 
in making their decisions; some of these charges 
appear to have almost no electoral retribution, 
while others are punished quite severely, 

If this reasoning about the role of corruption 
in the electoral decision is correct, it follows 
that where party identification is strongest or 
most important in the decision, corruption 
charges will have less effect in the general 
election. Corruption charges would also be less 
influential, it might be reasoned, where there 
are salient issues in the election beyond the 
corruption charge itself. 

On a more speculative level, our findings 
raise some troublesome questions for democra- 
tic theorists. While being mindful of the fallacy 
of making inferences about individual-level poli- 
tical behavior from aggregated data responses, 
we note that some of our findings lead to 
disturbing conclusions about the role of the 
democratic citizen and honest government. If, 
for instance, it is true that Democratic voters 


. vote against allegedly corrupt Democratic can- 


didates in greater proportion than Republican 
voters vote against allegedly corrupt Republi- 
cans, and if the reason for this difference is 
weaker partisan identification among Demo- 
crats, then we can conjecture that weak parti- 
san idenfiers and independent voters have a 
great likelihood of voting against candidates 
than do strong partisans. Similarly, our findings 
provide some evidence for the idea that the 
more ideological or issue-oriented voters are 
more apt to “trade” or discount a candidate’s 
possible corruption for valued issues, and there- 
fore are more likely to support an allegedly 
corrupt politician than those voters who are 
nonideological and/or non-issue oriented. The 
disturbing irony for democratic theorists, there- 
fore, is that clean and honest government may 
depend most heavily upon the action of weak 
partisan identifiers, non-issue oriented nonideo- 
logical individuals who display low levels of 
participation in politics and have less of a 


‘commitment to the democratic “rules of the 


game.” But such speculation must await the 
results of individual-level studies on the effects 
on the voting behavior of the electorate of 
charges of corruption against candidates. 
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Table 4. The Impact of Corruption Charges on Partisan Votes for 
Candidates Accused of More Serious Charges of Corruption (Percent) 








Net Loss Net Loss 
Type of Corruption Charge Republican Candidates Democratic Candidates 
All corruption charges - 7.7 (~ 7.4) —16.8* (—19.8)* 
Morals charges ~23.3* (—22.9)* —28.3* (—26.9)* 
Bribery - ~ ~14.1* (— 9.2) 
Abuse of congressional prerogatives 7.7 ( 26.9) - - 
Other crimes 2.4 ( 5.6) — 46 ( 71) 
Campaign violations 4.2 - —10.9* C 3.2) 
Conflict of interest 10.2 ( 12.9) - 4.5 ( 9.5) 
Other - - - 3.1 ( 17) 
R? 65 (.61) 65 (.61) 
N 167 (129) 186 (145) 





Source: These figures are derived from the Congressional Quarterly Weekly Reports (biennial special election 
reports) and a content analysis of the Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1968—1978, and the New York Times, 
1968-1978. The voting data were obtained from the Congressional Quarterly, Guide to U.S. Elections, 
Washington, D.C., 1976, and update supplements for 1978. Data on incumbents and district characteristics is 
from Michael Barone, Grant Ujifusa and Douglas Matthews, The Almanac of American Politics (the 1974, 1976 
and 1978 compilations), New York: Dutton. 


Note: More serious charges are defined as those where the total score is equal to or greater than 5. 
*Significant at .05. 


Table 5. The Impact of Corruption Charges on Voter Turnout 


Net Changes in Turnout— 
Type of Corruption Charge Net Change in Turnout Serious Charges 
All corruption charges 240 ( 5,292) 2,848 (12,877) 
Morals -1,313 ( 2,405) 1,002 ( 8,538) 
Bribery 10,137 (15,650) 16,864 (41,462)* 
Abuse of congressional prerogatives 2,261 . ( 8,331) 10,725 ( 9,335) 
Other crimes 3,700 (14,880) 10,376 (45,240) 
Campaign violations ~1,068 ( 1,421) ~1,350 (11,951) 
Conflict of interest . ~3,811 € 1,476) 5,889 ( 8,425) 
Other 8,217 € 339) 1,768 (20,261) 
R2 72 € .72) 71 © 72) 
N 211 ( 157) 173 ( 125) 


Source: These figures are derived from the Congressional Quarterly Weekly Reports (biennial special election 
reports) and a content analysis of the Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1968—1978, and the New York Times, 
1968-1978. The voting data were obtained from the Congressional Quarterly, Guide to U.S. Elections, 
Washington, D.C., 1976, and update supplements for 1978. Data on incumbents and district characteristics is 
from Michael Barone, Grant Ujifusa and Douglas Matthews, The Almanac of American Politics (the 1974, 1976 
and 1978 compilations), New York: Dutton. 


Note: These figures are calculated with controls for election effect, prior turnout, terms served and incumbency; 
all elections except 1972 are included. The figures in parenthesis include all elections except 1972 and 1974; in 
that case turnout in two prior elections is controlled. 


*Significant at .05. 
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The Rationality of Hegel’s Concept of Monarchy 


BERNARD YACK 
Harvard University 


In this essay I argue that Hegel’s concept of monarchy, far from being more evidence of his 
supposed abstract rationalism or deference to Prussia, is the most complete modern account of the 
necessary political conditions of a rational state. Hegel believed that the peculiar historical 
development of European monarchy made the rational state politically possible. Who rules is the 
fundamental political problem. Some person or persons must have the final power of decision, even 
in constitutional and parliamentary regimes, and thus stamp the regime with their own particular 
views. Hegel believed that only the constitutional monarch of a modern state, born to sovereignty 
regardless of his personal abilities or constituencies, limited by harsh experience and public 
sentiments to legitimization of public acts, could depoliticize this final power of decision. This 
alone would allow unimpeded public administration according to rational legal standards. Marxist 
and technocratic dreams of rational administration will remain mere dreams as long as the dreamers 
offer no alternative solution to the fundamental political problem. 


Hegel’s mature political thought combines a 
breathtaking intellectual radicalism with a 
recognition, and even grateful acceptance, of 
historical constraints. In his Philosophy of 
Right he claims to satisfy with a rather conser- 
vative form of government his contemporaries’ 
longing for a completely free and rational 
political order.! Hegel told the modern Europe- 
an that there is no need to rummage the past, 
consult one’s conscience or tax one’s abstract 
deductive powers in search of the principles of 
a free and rational political order; the constitu- 
tion shared by the developed nations of West- 
erm Europe already embodies these principles, 
Constitutional monarchy is the freest form of 
government! It is no wonder then that Hegel’s 
systematic political philosophy is the object of 
so much confusion and the target of so much 
abuse. The radicals cry betrayal, the empiricists 
suspect a rationalist fraud, and some liberals, 
more sympathetic to Hegel, apologize for those 


ideas in his work that they find distasteful. 


The misunderstanding of Hegel’s political 
philosophy is nowhere greater than with his 
concept of monarchy. Almost all commentators 
see here at least some signs of either abstract 
rationalism pushed to an extreme or timorous 
deference to the existing Prussian government. 
Often, as in Marx’s case, both charges are made; 
Hegel’s pan-logical “mysticism” is said to con- 


1The numbers in brackets refer to the numbered 
paragraphs of Hegels Philosophy of Right. An “a” 
following the number indicates the additions (Zusätze) 
to each paragraph which Hegel made in his lectures 
and are collected in the appendices of both Lasson’s 
edition (1911) and Knox’s translation of The Philoso- 
phy of Right (1952). 


ceal his dependence on the existing sociceco- 
nomic order (Marx, 1971, pp. 20—40). Even 
some of Hegel’s recent defenders, who clear 
him—successfully, I think—of any serious 
charge of irrational Prussian nationalism, reluc- 
tantly concede that with his concept of mon- 
archy he might be making a slight bow towards 
Berlin (Weil, p. 60; Taylor, pp. 441—42; see 
Ritter, 1969, for the best treatment of the 
various misinterpretations of Hegel’s view of 
the state). 

Most readers find constitutional monarchy a 
disappointing climax to the Philosophy of 
Right. Hegel prepares us for a bold and original 
political idea by telling us in earlier sections 
that the laws of contracts, abstract moral duties 
and the private rights of civil society are all too 
narrow to contain our freedom, that only in the 
constitution of the state can we find true 
political and personal freedom, but then tells us 
that it is the familiar and somewhat anachronis- 
tic form of monarchy which guarantees our 
complete freedom and the rationality of the 
state. This is especially difficult to accept in the 
twentieth century with the disappearance of 
most of the monarchies that Hegel’s con- 
temporaries knew. Hegel understood the diffi- 
culty of his conception of monarchy and 
expected it to be misunderstood. “The concept 
of the monarch is the most difficult for 
‘Raésonnement’ {ordinary deductive reasoning], 
i.e., for the method of reflection of the 
understanding” (par. 279). 

Indeed, it is difficult to see, at first glance, 
the rationality of hereditary monarchy. Weber 
has enshrined in theoretical terms the distinc- 
tion our common sense easily makes between 
the rational and traditional legitimacy of politi- 
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cal authority (Weber, 1964, pp. 324—58). 
Hereditary authority clearly depends on the 
public acceptance of a dynastic tradition. What- 
ever reasons one can use to defend monarchy, 
its legitimacy, its ability to command willing 


obedience and respect, rests on the traditional ` 


right of one family to special power. Yet Hegel 
argues that the hereditary monarch is the 
necessary apex of the rational political order, 
and he challenges us to understand why this is 
so. But even if Hegel has a serious argument, if 
he is neither the rationalist mystic nor the 
obedient Prussian of literary legend, what rele- 
vance does that argument have for us in a 
period in which the traditional legitimacy of 
dynastic houses has all but disappeared? Today, 
when arguments for hereditary monarchy are 
likely to be based on its value as a tourist 
attraction, monarchy does not seem to be an 
important political subject. At best, then, 
Hegel’s argument seems original, but irrelevant. 

Yet the concept of constitutional monarchy 
is the climax of the Philosophy of Right, which 
` social and political theorists have found increas- 
ingly useful of late. It is Hegel’s answer to the 
problem he shares with liberal and democratic 
thinkers of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies: how to reconcile the private personal 
freedom of individuals with the rational and 
free direction of public affairs. Hegel thought 
he had an answer to this essential political 
problem of modern social life. The patience to 
work through this complex solution is rewarded 
only if one thinks very seriously about the 
concepts, like hereditary monarchy, which were 
crucial to Hegel but seem unimportant to us. 
By examining Hegel’s view of constitutional 


monarchy, the necessary condition of a free’. 
and rational state, we should learn something 


about our own aspirations towards a free and 
rational political order. 


Hegelian Logic and the 
Modern Constitution 


Before directly examining Hegel’s concept of 
monarchy, we must discuss the philosophic 
status of his: argument for monarchy. Hegel’s 
political ideas may become more accessible 
when they are abstracted from the systematic 
character of his arguments, but this method 
loses the unity and completeness of his political 
reasoning, which alone make his bold claims 
sensible. We have to consider the philosophic 
status of his arguments because misconceptions 
about it mar most discussions in the secondary 
literature. His unusual mode of argument is the 
preatest obstacle to a correct interpretation. 

Hegel argues that a constitution is rational 
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when it is inwardly differentiated into three 
moments (powers)—monarchic, executive, legis- 
lative—corresponding to the structure—individu- 
al, particular, universal, of the Idea (Concept) 
of reason (par. 272). (We should note immedi- 
ately that, for Hegel, a constitution is more 
than a written document outlining the institu- 
tions of a state; objectively, it is all of the 
historically developed institutions of a nation 
[Volk], while subjectively, it is all of its ethical 
and political sentiments [Sitte]. The totality of 
these institutions and sentiments, including any 
written fundamental law, is the constitution 
{par. 265—68, 273]). Monarchy is rational 
because of its form, not because of its useful 
effects. Given this strange disregard for the 
public utility of monarchy, almost all commen- 
tators have treated Hegel’s philosophic argu- 
ment for monarchy as a “deduction” from the 
“Idea” of reason Hegel develops in his Science 
of Logic. The fullest treatments outline in 
detail the logical moments of the monarch’s 
function according to paragraphs 275~81 of 
the Philosophy of Right (see Rosenzweig, 1962, 
Vol. II, pp. 139-46). Many then criticize Hegel 
for specifying the actual political form of these 
moments further than his logical structure 
justifies. One of the commonest criticisms is 
that, although he can deduce the need for a 
final, individual power of decision in the 
constitution, there is no logical necessity that 
this power be given to a hereditary monarch 
rather than a president or a ceremonial head of 
state (Weil, 1950, p. 61; Taylor, 1975, pp. 
440—41; Avineri, 1972, pp. 186—87). Hegel is 


- criticized for leaping beyond his logical deduc- 


tion. 

Duncan Forbes (1975, pp. xxx, xxxiv) is one 
of the few to point out what is wrong with this 
treatment of Hegel’s dialectical reasoning about 
the state and constitution. “To suppose that 
there should be strict logical links in the 
movement of the dialectic is to miss its real 
value as a device to enable one to think 
concretely about the state, freedom etc.” Hegel 
does not deduce the specific character of 
modern monarchy from an abstract set of 
principles without reference to the actual rela- 
tionships in the modern state. If his argument 
were just a logical deduction, one should not 
expect any correspondence with existing politi- 
cal institutions. 

In fact, Hegel rails at those who try to 
deduce monarchy from a higher principle (par. 
279, 281). Ordinary non-dialectical reasoning 
(Rdsonnement) can argue for the rationality of 
an institution only by means of such a deduc- 
tion. Arguments for monarchy, therefore, 
usually depend on a hypothetical principle. In 
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the past, as well as for some of the Restoration 
Legitimists, the higher principle was Divine 
Omnipotence and Gift or the example of God’s 
monarchic rule of the universe (par. 279). One 


can then deduce a particular family’s claim to _ 


rule after establishing a minor premise that the 
family has received or inherited His Gift of 
earthly political power or bears special qualifi- 
cations to serve in God’s role on earth. More 
contemporary arguments deduce a monarch’s 
right to rule from a secular principle; public 
stability requires the political stability a royal 
family provides. However plausible these con- 
temporary arguments might be, they can only 
demonstrate the possible, not the necessary, 
rationality of monarchy. One can argue in 
many other ways from the need for public 
stability, inferring the need for other institu- 
tions which might contribute to a stable order. 
Since a number of different minor premises can 
follow the hypothetical major premise, the 
deduction of the family’s claim to rule cannot 
be a necessary argument. 

Most of Hegel’s interpreters fall into the 
same error he found in previous arguments for 
monarchy by treating his argument in terms of 
ordinary deductive reasoning (Rdsonnement). 
They treat Hegel’s logical Idea as a set of 
abstract principles from which Hegel deduces 
the specific institutions of a modern constitu- 
tional monarchy. They treat Hegel’s justifica- 
tion of monarchy as a series of “medii termini” 
from an abstract principle, despite the fact that 
Hegel specifically rejects that form of argument 
(par. 281). Hegel does not want to advance 
reasons for monarchy which can be opposed ‘by 
reasons against; he wants to demonstrate the 
reason in constitutional monarchy, its inherent 
rationality. 

What does it mean to speak of the inherent 
rationality of a constitution? We must consider 
Hegel’s Idea of reason at this point. We will see 
that, contrary to our expectations, it points us 
further away from abstract rationalism toward 
the serious consideration of historically func- 
tioning constitutions. For Hegel, the Idea of 
reason is the structure. of relationships in a 
self-sufficient whole, a unified structure which 
maintains within its unity all differences. The 
three moments of this structure are the univer- 
sal (abstract unity), the particular (abstract 
difference) and the individual (concrete unity 
containing difference). A rational structure 
unifies its opposing moments. Nothing can be 
left outside of the structure, even if it appears 
contradictory to include it. Rationality is com- 
pleteness of explanation for Hegel; a subject is 
rationally explained only when one can explain 
its place in the whole. 
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However one may react to the speculative 
nature of Hegel’s Idea of reason, it is very 
important to see how he uses it in the analysis 
of social and political institutions, where it has 
had its greatest impact. Hegel uses the Idea as a 
tool with which to understand the complex 
interdependent relationships within a modern 
state. He claims that it is impossible fully to 
understand the actual structure of a modern 
constitution without it. The modern constitu- 
tion is an organic unity, integrating different 
powers and their corresponding institutions. A 
constitution in which the different powers were 
simply separate and opposed to each other 
would not last long before one power would 
suppress the others or all authority would 
become ineffective. (Hegel is thinking here 
about the different French constitutions during 
the Revolution [par. 272].) Where the separa- 
tion of powers actually works, there is a unity 
of spirit informing the different branches of 
government despite their personal and func- 
tional opposition.? 

Using the Idea as a tool, Hegel can uncover 
the essential structure which unifies a constitu- 
tion. It is a most effective tool for him because 
he also believes that the rational Idea is the 
underlying reality of all phenomena; however, 
it is not sufficient in itself to teach one the 
actual form of the rational political order. In 
the Philosophy of Right, Hegel studies the form 
in which reason has become actual in the 
contingent circumstances of human social exis- 
tence. Hegel’s logic cannot teach us the rational 
necessity of hereditary monarchy. We can learn 
about it only by analyzing the institutions of 
the modern world in their actual historical 
context. “It is necessary that the categories of 
logic should have an embodiment in the stages 
of nature and history, ... but what embodi- 
ment is something which cannot be forecast” 
(Knox, 1952, p. 369, n. 39). Hegelian logic 
teaches us that it is necessary that reason 
actualize itself in history; but only a study of 
history can teach us what form reason takes in 
the contingent circumstances of human life. 
Modern constitutional monarchy is not the 
preordained form of reason in the world. It 
cannot be deduced from logical principles. 

The rational constitution which Hegel de- 


2 In this de Tocqueville agrees with Hegel. He argues 
that a truly mixed government would collapse (1945, 
Vol. I, p. 270). But while de Tocqueville believes that 
it is the partisan spirit of egalitarianism which, 
increasingly, informs all branches of the modern state, 
Hegel believes that the unifying spirit of constitutional 
monarchy is non-partisan and, therefore, rational. 
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scribes in the Philosophy of Right is incompre- 
hensible and entirely impossible without the 
development of modern European political 
institutions, sentiments, morals and manners 
(Sitte), in short, without the development of 
what Hegel calls the modern German (Euro- 
pean) spirit. The Idea and the rational constitu-. 
tion do not form an empty tautology (see 
Rosenzweig, 1962, Vol. II, pp. 79—82; Facken- 
heim, 1970). The rationality of the Idea is 
visible, is actual, only in the interdependent 
unity of a modern constitution. We must try 
then to understand why Hegel thinks that 
‘monarchy makes it possible for the modern 
European state to function as a rational whole. 

Attacking his leaps beyond a narrow logical 
deduction is, therefore, not an effective chal- 
lenge to Hegel’s political philosophy. To chal- 
lenge Hegel’s theory of the rational constitu- 
tion, one must either develop an alternative 
explanation of how a modern interdependent 
constitutional order functions or show that a 
particular institution has lost or never fulfilled 
the function that Hegel prescribed for it. 


Monarchy as the Necessary Condition 
of Impersonal, Rational Rule 


The historical development of the modern 
“German” spirit is the necessary condition of 
the rational constitution. The essential charac- 
teristic of the modern spirit, according to 
Hegel, is the recognition and spread of private 
subjective freedom. Subjective freedom is not 
just the essential concern of modern thought; it 
has entered into modern social reality. In the 
socioeconomic sphere, it appears as the ever- 
increasing differentiation of productive func- 
tions, the free choice of careers and the 
freedom of individual initiative; in political 
theory, as the contract theory of the state; in 
law, as the individual’s rights of property; in 
moral philosophy, as the autonomy of moral 
reason; and in the state, as the inwardly 
differentiated constitution (par. 272). The 
modern constitutional monarchy develops and 
reflects these conditions of released and recog- 
nized individual subjectivity. The modern mon- 
archy has been developing, according to Hegel, 
since the Reformation, but it has begun to 
mature only in the post-Napoleonic regimes of 
England, France and, especially, Prussia. It is 
not a universally applicable model because it 
depends on historical conditions which cannot 
be duplicated at will. It is still, however, the 
rational and free regime. Although every nation 
has the constitution appropriate to it (par. 
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274), the fully developed monarchy is the best 
constitution. 

Hegel’s standard for ranking constitutions is 
the level of freedom they contain. The freest 
state is the best (Hegel, 1974, pp. 652—54). 
Since freedom is rational self-determination for 
Hegel, the free state is also the rational state. 
Freedom has two sides: the individual’s choice 
of his own vocation, and the rational organiza- 
tion and direction of the will of the community 
(par. 257). We will call them subjective and 
substantial freedom, respectively. Substantial 
freedom is true self-determination, because 
with it a specifically human will, the historical- 
ly developed rational will of the state, replaces 
mere natural determinants—instinct, inclina- 
tions, chance, etc.—of the human will (see 
Riedel, 1974). To possess substantial freedom 
the individuals must recognize the will of the 
rationally directed state as their own (par. 257). 
In the truly free state, substantial freedom will 
promote and protect subjective freedom, while 
the subjective self-determination of individuals 
will not oppose their identification with the 
community. Hegel claims that subjective and 
substantial freedom are interdependent in the 
modern constitutional monarchy. 

This claim is difficult to understand because, 
at first glance, the two freedoms seem mutually 
exclusive. Most would agree that modern liberal 
constitutions aim at protecting the private 
rights of individuals, but argue that this weak- 
ens the identification of the individual and 
collective wills. Rousseau made his great protest 
against the selfish private character of modern 
life in the name of the substantial public 
freedom he saw in the ancient, participatory 
republics of Greece and Italy. Hegel recognizes, 
along with Rousseau, the ancient republics as 
the historical model of substantial freedom; but 
he also saw a fatal deficiency in their freedom. 
Ancient citizens ruled themselves directly or 
through elected leaders in their participatory 
republics; but they were not really free, accor- 
ding to Hegel, because the content of their 
public decisions was left to chance (par. 279). 
Lot or election or nobility were the require- 
ments of public office, none of which guaran- 
teed that the man who filled the office would 
have the appropriate abilities. The ancient 
states, therefore, depended very much on the 
good fortune of having leaders who really had 
great virtues. When a Pericles is not at the helm, 
the state functions badly, if at all. The constitu- 
tion of the ancient republics required leaders of 
great talent, but could not guarantee their 
continued presence. Thus the direction of 
affairs in the ancient republics was left to 
chance, although they appear to follow the free 
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will of the nation. Man does not rule himself in 
the classical republic. He has not yet replaced 
dependence on the contingencies of nature—in 
the talents and character of individuals—with 
the guidance of a rationally organized collective 
will. The need to consult oracles and take the 
auspices in order to confirm political decisions, 
reflects this ruling contingency in the ancient 
world. There is no adequate form of rational 
self-determination in the ancient world. The 
ancients, therefore, do not recognize the legiti- 
macy of complete self-determination; political 
decisions require some form of natural or divine 
confirmation (par. 279, 279a). They must 
teflect the natural order or a divine will as well 
as a human decision. Free self-determination of 
all is characteristic only of the modern world. 
Only a state in which political decisions do not 
depend on the abilities and character of particu- 
lar individuals has a rational and, therefore, free 
constitution. 

Hegel notes quite often in the Philosophy of 
Right that Plato recognized this problem with 
the ancient state, but that its immature his- 
torical development limited the rationality even 
of Plato’s imagined republic (par. 184a, 185, 
206, 262a). Piato’s solution was the direct rule 
of reason in the person of the philosopher-king. 
The philosopher-king, freed of traditional preju- 
dices, could put each citizen in his truly 
appropriate place. This might satisfy the de- 
mands of justice, which was Plato’s concern, 
but not the demands of freedom, according to 
Hegel. To put each in his proper place, the 
philosopher-king would have to deny the indi- 
vidual’s free choice of vocation as an irrational 
and dangerous luxury (par. 185, 262a). Even 
the philosopher is not allowed the free choice 
of vocation in Plato’s just city; he must be 
compelled to rule (Republic, 519b—e), Further- 
more, Plato admitted that the rational direction 
of political affairs is subject to chance, the very 
unlikely chance of the coincidence of philoso- 
phy and royal power (Republic, 473d—e). 
Reason necessarily rules the state only when 
the state’s will does not depend upon the 
ability of particular individuals, be they phil- 
osophers, heroic leaders or technocrats. 

Hegel believes that the modern hereditary 
monarch ensures that the different institutions 
of a modern state function together as an 
interdependent rational organism. The three 
powers of a modern constitution have distinct 
functions, but are not completely separate. As 
part of an interdependent whole, each power is 
defined not only by its own particular function, 
but also by the other powers which limit and 
interact with it. Each power of government 
reflects the others (par. 272). A change in the 
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function of one power changes the nature of 
the others. The constitution thus works as an 
organic unity. Hegel uses the organic metaphor 
to illustrate the genuine interdependence of the 
institutions of a modern constitution. (We 
should not confuse its meaning in Hegel’s work 
with its more traditional use in political litera- 
ture, as in Menenius Agrippa’s fable of the 
belly, as a justification of a hierarchical order.) 
The legislature refines the particular opinions of 
the individual members of civil society in 
discussing and approving laws, bringing indi- 
viduals to an appreciation of the universal; the 
executive officers apply the universal deter- 
minations of law to particular cases; and in the 
monarch’s will “the different powers are bound 
into an individual unity which is thus at once 
the apex and basis of the whole, i.e., of 
constitutional monarchy” (par. 273). The mon- 
arch’s will unifies and legitimizes the work of 
the different powers and officials as the work 
of the one individual free will of the state. What 
are we to make of this? It is easy to understand 
the monarch’s unifying function in a symbolic 
manner. As such a symbol, it has a role which 
will be discussed below. But Hegel argues that 
the monarch’s function is not just symbolic, 
and we have argued that the monarchy is not 
just the symbol of a logical unity. We must 
closely examine the monarch’s power of final 
decision in the context of the entire consti- 
tution. 

Hegel argues that the power of final deci- 
sion, of political sovereignty, has to have a 
place somewhere among the powers of a consti- 
tution. Talk about the sovereignty of the 
people has a fine ring, but the popular will is, in 
itself, nothing but an abstraction; it receives a 
determinate form only in actual political insti- 
tutions. The sovereignty of the state is the real 
meaning of the sovereignty of the people (par. 
279). Unlike “the people,” the state is not just 
an abstract concept; its historically developed 
and recognized institutions give it a concrete 
existence. The will of the state is the only 
concrete manifestation of the will of the 
people, according to Hegel (par. 279). The 
concrete unity of the state’s will is explicit in 
its- relations with other states. In foreign policy, 
the state, directed by those with the final 
power of decision, undertakes action as a 
collective individual among other such indi- 
viduals. Internally, the state’s will is an implicit 
unity, since it is only their accordance with the 
recognized constitutional order of the state 
which gives the various domestic institutions, 
laws, judgments and officials their legitimate 
authority. i 

In the Philosophy of Right, Hegel tries to 
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prove that the state’s will is the concrete 
manifestation of free human will in the world. 
In the first two parts of the book, “Abstract 
Right” and “Morality,” he argues that the most 
obvious manifestations of human freedom, the 
self-imposed contractual and moral obligations 
of individuals, are, in fact, abstractions which 
gain concrete significance only in the historical- 
ly developed institutions and sentiments of a 
nation. The state’s will is thus the concrete free 
will of a people. 

Who rules, who has the final say in deciding 
what the content of the state’s will shall be, is 
therefore, the fundamental political question. 
Any particular individual or group of individu- 
als, elected or self-appointed, is bound to be 
partial and not represent the universal will of 
the nation, even if only because they must 
depend on their own limited insights. For this 
reason there exist all of the constitutional 
means of removing the ultimate power of 
decision from the hands of particular individu- 
als and placing the final power of decision in a 
body of fundamental law, as in the United 
States, or with an artificial collective will, like 
that of the British Parliament. The problem 
with all such constitutional devices is that, 
while providing greater stability by moderating 
the consequences of political competition, they 
do not end the personal competition for the 
ultimate power of decision in the state. The 
popular will embodied in a constitution or a 
parliament is, in fact, an artificial will, and is 
recognized as such (par. 279). We look for the 
real persons responsible for the hundreds of 
things done each day in the name of the state, 
and individuals compete for a share in that 
responsibility. The president is not the sover- 
eign of the United States, yet we are right to 
hold him responsible for a large part of the 
government’s activities. He is an elected leader 
who uses his particular opinions and talents to 
decide the policy of the state. The content of 
the state’s will is, to a great extent, contingent 
upon his particular abilities and virtues. Consti- 
tutional and parliamentary democracies are 
partly subject to the same chance which ruled 
the ancient republics. : 

The rational constitution is possible, for 
Hegel, only where the ultimate power of 
decision is in the hands of a real person whose 
impartiality is certain, and beyond whom there 
is no higher personal authority to appeal. Only 
the modern constitutional monarch can fill this 
role. Hegel argues that the essential function of 
a modern European monarch is to legitimize 
each act of state by adding to it the authorita- 
tive approval of the sovereign. His qualification 
for the job is his birth into the ruling family; his 
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right to rule does not rest on any particular 
abilities. Nor does he depend on the will of any 
other individual for his position, as governors- 
general and ceremonial presidents depend on 
elected party leaders for their power. The 
acceptance of primogeniture succession com- 
pletely removes the crowning of a modern 
monarch from the sphere of human choice. The 
monarch owes his position only to nature. 

The monarch’s impartiality is a little more 
difficult to explain. It is important to realize, at 
once, that the impartiality of Hegel’s monarch 
is not that praised by sycophants of absolute 
monarchs throughout the ages. Compare the 
following argument of a Byzantine jurist, re- 
corded by Gibbon, with Hegel’s. “What interest 
or passion can reach the calm and sublime 
elevation of the monarch? He is already master 
of the lives and fortunes of his subjects, and 
those who have incurred his displeasure are 
already numbered among the dead” (Gibbon, 
n.d., Vol. II, p. 322). That is how a toady of 
the court speaks. Hegel speaks of a monarch 
whose main function is to say yea and dot i’s 
(par. 280a, 279a). Hegel’s king is no absolute 
monarch. Indeed, if he acts according to his 
own particular ideas he is, by Hegel’s definition, 
a despot, since constitutional rule is essentially 
impersonal rule (par. 278). The entire substan- 
tial content of the monarch’s will “is absolutely 
dependent” upon the law and its application by 
the executive. The rational functioning of the 
state does not depend on the contingent charac- 
ter and talents of the monarch; anyone could 


` do the job (Hegel, 1974, pp. 678, 685).3 In his 


lectures on art Hegel points out that contem- 
porary monarchs are not suitable subjects for 
artists because of the complete disjunction 
between their functions and their personal 
qualities (Hegel, 1975, Vol. I, pp. 193-94). It 
is not even important that the monarch choose 
the best candidate for each job when making 
appointments to the executive. Ministerial and 
high civil service posts require competence, not 


‘personal genius; given a number of objectively 


qualified candidates, it is not essential that the 
monarch choose the best (par. 292). 

The preceding paragraph shows only that the 
monarch need not exercise his particular judg- 
ment in order to perform his role in the 
constitution; it does not prove that he cannot if 


3Although Hegel’s stronger comments about the 
mere formal character of the monarch’s function were 
made in his lectures and not his published works, one 
cannot accuse him of cowardice, since those lectures 
in Berlin were often attended by high officials of the 
court and civil service. 
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he wants to. It seems that the functioning of 
the constitution still hinges on the contingent 
character of an individual. This would be a 
sound criticism if Hegel had really based his 
concept of monarchy entirely on an unhistori- 
cal logical deduction. In fact, Hegel’s concept 
of monarchy depends on the historical develop- 
ment which has led to the actual limited role 
described above. European.monarchs were not 
always so hesitant to assert their particular 
views; but over the centuries, and not without a 
few very hard knocks, their more limited 
nineteenth-century role had developed. The 
impartiality of monarchy is the work of his- 
tory, not a gift of character. 

With the monarch limited to the mere 
formal moment of subjective decision, it seems 
that the constitution is a monarchy only in 
name, while, in fact, it is a bureaucracy, the 
rule of public officials. Hegel admits that the 
monarch’s will is a formal will, a mere name on 
governmental decrees; but he insists that “‘this 
name is important” (par. 279a). It makes a 
rational self-determination of the state’s will 
possible, 

The modern ideal of the rational state, in 
both its technocratic and Marxist forms, con- 
centrates on the replacement of politicians with 
knowledgeable administrators, who perform 
limited functions rather than compete for 
power; but its proponents usually ‘ignore the 
necessary political preconditions of such a 
rationalized social order. Dreams of politics as 
rational administration will remain mere dreams 
as long as the dreamers cannot solve the 
fundamental political problem—who has the 
legitimate authority to rule?—in a way which 
will not disturb the impersonal rational direc- 
tion of public affairs. If it is open to debate 
which person has the final power of decision, 
competition for that power will exist and 
continue to distort rational administration with 
competing personal and partisan influences, 
whether the regime is a democracy or a 
bureaucracy. Placing ultimate sovereignty in an 
impersonal representation of the popular will, 
such as the American constitution, does not 
end this competition and partisanship. In fact, 
the American constitution protects it. Competi- 
tion for power and partisan influences con- 
tinues just as obviously, if less honestly, at the 
top of the Communist party bureaucracies, 
despite the theoretical derivation of their legiti- 
mate authority from the general will of the 
workers and peasants. As long as the final 
decisive power is available in a state, individuals 
will compete for it. 

Hegel believes that monarchy, as practiced in 
early nineteenth-century Europe, can solve the 
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political problem satisfactorily. The monarch’s 
generally accepted position as the sovereign, 
whose will legitimizes the acts of the state, 
places a severe limit on the ambitions of 
bureaucrats and politicians. Partisan groups and 
personal interests may continue to exist in the 
government, but they will not direct it from the 
top. At the same time, the monarch does not 
give the regime a personal partisan direction 
because his role is limited to the final legitimiz- 
ing approval of laws and public actions. By 
depoliticizing (or depersonalizing) the regime at 
the top, the monarch creates the conditions in 
which freedom of political association and 
competition can continue without disturbing 
the general rational administration of the state 
(Hegel, 1964, p. 160; 1913, p. 27). 

Hegel’s constitutional monarch defuses the 
competition of individuals to make the final 
decisions according to their personal opinions. 
The power of the constitutional monarch is, to 
use Benjamin Constant’s term, the “pouvoir 
neutre.’’4 It legitimizes and unifies the diverse 
acts of state, but initiates no particular actions 
of its own. The rational state requires a 
depersonalized power of final decision, exer- 
cised by an actual person. The fundamental 
problem of politics cannot be wished away. 
Someone must have the final say in any human 
society. Hegel never believed that the scientific 
administration of things would replace the 
political rule of man over man, as did his most 
famous wayward disciple. Social problems ulti- 
mately require political solutions, But he did 
believe that the peculiar development of the 
political powers of the modern constitutional 
monarch made the rational direction of state 
and society possible. 

This is a solution to the problem of rational 
government so strikingly original, so tantalizing- 
ly close to the practice of actual states, and so 
consistent with his general interpretation, as 
well as with the basic realities of social life, that 
we can, perhaps, forgive Hegel his failure to 
discuss the major problems of how such a 
tational regime would function in practice. (He 
says much less about the role of the bureau- 
erats, the rational administrators in the execu- 
tive branch, than about the monarch in the 
Philosophy of Right.) Hegel incorporates into 


4Constant’s argument for monarchy is quite similar 
to Hegel’s. Constant, however, was only interested in 
protecting individual freedom (1978, p. 1101); he was 
highly suspicious of the longing for the substantial 
political freedom of the ancients. He does not argue, 
as Hegel did, that constitutional monarchy gives 
citizens substantial collective freedom. 
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his systematic thought the paradoxical revela- 
tion that the most traditional element of the 
modern constitution makes the rational regime 
possible. The most personal form of sovereignty 
makes impersonal, rational rule possible. Politi- 
cal thinkers who treat monarchy as an institu- 
tion apart from its place in a developed 
constitution could never grasp this paradox. 
Hegel believes that only his dialectical reasoning 
can uncover and help us to understand such 
complex, interdependent social structures. 
Monarchy is the rational form of govern- 
ment only under very specific historical condi- 
tions. The rationality of hereditary monarchy is 
not based on a deduction from higher principles 
which would establish the universal validity of 
this one form of government. It is rational only 
in the context of the actual institutions and 
political sentiments which have developed in 
modern Europe. Considered apart from them, 
hereditary monarchy has no special claim to 
rationality. In itself, the claim of the firstborn 
to the throne is an accidental and irrational 
claim to office (par. 280). Hegel, himself, calls 
the modern acceptance of primogeniture suc- 
cession a return to an earlier principle associ- 
ated with immature forms of government, but 
now as part of a fully developed constitution 
(par. 286). Ordinary deductive reasoning sees 
only the irrationality of honoring the accidents 
of birth, and thus fails to understand the 
rationality of primogeniture succession in a 
modern constitution (par. 281). Choosing 
among a large number of sons, as the Chinese 
emperors did, seems, in itself, to be a more 
rational procedure; at least the successor might 
be the best of the brood. It is, however, its very 
arbitrariness that recommends primogeniture 
succession to Hegel. A rationally integrated 
constitution does not need a monarch with 
special talents and virtues, so that a large pool 
of princely candidates is only a source of 
internal dissension and instability. A rational 
constitution only requires that the monarch 
take the trouble to be born. Modern citizens 
who echo Figaro’s outrage at the irrationality 
of this qualification for high office are thinking 
superficially, according to Hegel. Primogeniture 
succession institutionalizes, in a publicly ac- 
ceptable manner, the depoliticization of the 
ultimate power of decision in the constitution. 
The recognition of the justice of primogeni- 
ture succession is entrenched in the ethical- 
political sentiments of the modern European 
nation, even’ though the accidental distinctions 
of birth are not a recognized principle of justice 
throughout the. modern constitution. Its utility 
is not the basis of this sentiment; Europeans 
feel that skipping over the firstborn would be 
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wrong. (It would be like pushing ahead in a 
queue, in a country where queues are re- 
spected.) It is an ethical sentiment, part of the 
Sitte of the modern European nations, not a 
collective agreement about the best means toa 
particular end. Hegel’s limited constitutional 
monarchy is unthinkable without it. 

How can we explain the existence of the 
sometimes contradictory combination of ethi- 
cal sentiments upon which the rational consti- 
tution rests? Hegel answers with a poetic 
outburst about the “inner might of Spirit” 
actualizing itself in the contingent circum- 
stances of human life (par. 281a). The senti- 
ments and institutions of a modern European 
nation fit so neatly together in a rational whole 
because they are the actualization of the Spirit 
which underlies all existence. Hegel believes 
that one can explain the strange conjunction of 
just the right conditions for the rational consti- 
tution in the modern state only by referring to 
a deeper reality, his concept of Spirit. Hegel, 
however, does not deduce his model of the 
rational constitution from the ontological-logi- 
cal structure of Spirit; rather, he uses the logical 
structure of the Idea to analyze the actual 
existing unity of the constitution of the mod- 
ern state, and he uses Spirit’s self-actualization 
to explain why the combination of institutions 
and sentiments appropriate to the rational 
constitution is a necessary development of 
freedom in the world. 

The key to the existing rational structure of 
the state is the unifying subjective will of the 
monarch. There is no mechanical guarantee that 
he will keep to his precise role. Hegel is in favor 
of written constitutions defining and limiting 
the different powers of the state; but to him 
such a constitution is just a piece of paper if it 
does not correspond to the actual sentiments 
and historical preparation of a nation (par. 
274). The real constitution of a nation is the 
totality of its political institutions, laws, ethical 
sentiments and traditions: the spirit of the 
nation. The spirit of modern nations decreases 
the need and expectation of an assertive indi- 
vidual ruler. (Hegel thought, a little too confi- 
dently, that Napoleon was the last needed to 
fill that role, and that his actions, leading to the 
reform of European constitutions, made it 
unnecessary in the future.) Consequently, the 
monarch will usually fit the role that the spirit 
of the nation demands. The Turkish emperor is 
a rightful monarch for the Turks, but not for 
the Greeks with their “milder” European man- 
ners (Hegel, 1974, p. 683).5 It is not entirely 


SHegel shared the delusion of the Philhellenes that 
the Sitte of the modern Greeks were “softer,” that is 
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accidental that someone like Queen Victoria 
ruled England for the better part of the 
century, rather than a monarch with Napole- 
onic pretensions. The true guarantee of the 
monarch’s behavior is the interdependent unity, 
the spirit, of the modern constitution. Each 
institution, official function and political senti- 
ment determines and reflects the others, includ- 
ing the monarch’s role. Monarchs cannot 
choose their own limits; these limits are deter- 
mined by the customary relationships between 
institutions which are generally recognized as 
fitting. 


The Monarch as the 
Guarantee of Public Freedom 


It should be clear now why Hegel thinks that 
constitutional monarchy is the rational consti- 
tution of the state. But it is less clear at this 
point how a hereditary constitutional monarch 
guarantees substantial public freedom.‘Rational 
administration according to legal standards can 
protect private subjective freedoms by main- 
taining the regular and impartial application of 
the laws of contract and property, but so could 
the power of an absolute monarch. Hegel claims 
that the citizens of a modern state possess a 
substantial political freedom, as well as the free 
choice of career and private interests. How is 
this the case if the sovereign owes his power to 
his birth, and his appointed ministers are not 
responsible to the representatives of the peo- 
ple? 

We have already seen the inadequacy of the 

„ancient republican ideal of political freedom. 
Direct or indirect popular rule is always, to a 
certain extent, the rule of chance. It is the rule 
of particular individuals with contingent abili- 
ties, not free self-determination. The citizen 
gains true public freedom only as a member of 
a state whose institutions remove the chance 
elements of particular character and natural 
inclinations from the final decisions of the 
state. The monarch thus guarantees the substan- 
tial freedom of the citizens by guaranteeing the 
rationality of the constitution. For Hegel, 
political institutions embody the actual degree 
of freedom of a nation. Modern constitutional 
monarchy is the freest form of government 
because its institutions blend. substantial and 





more European, than the Turks’. The Greeks, how- 
ever, were still Christians, and thus from a Hegelian 
viewpoint their faith contained the principle of free 
subjectivity, even if that principle did not yet deter- 
mine their behavior. 
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subjective freedom into an interdependent 
unity (par. 257—58). 

It is still not clear, however, why the citizen 
of the modern state should identify his will 
with the state’s will, rather than recognize it as 
a foreign, if useful, imposition. If the rational 
will of the state is an imposition, then the 
citizen will not be free, and the state’s will 
cannot be the free self-determining will of the 
nation. In Hegel’s monarchy, the citizens find 
some recognition of their particular opinions 
through their elected representatives in the 
legislature and their participation in the cor- 
porations; but it is again the monarch who 
firmly binds the state together. The monarch 
unifies all of the various actions of the state 
under his will. He is the concrete representative 
of the nation’s will. He is the natural individual 
who freely wills the universal public good; he is 
the very image of free, rational self-determina- 
tion. The disjunction between his particular 
qualities and his function, the fact that any 
man could do his job, allows the citizen to 
identify with his will, and thus with the state’s 
will. 
It is much harder to identify the universal 
will of the nation with elected or appointed 
figures. They serve because of their particular 
opinions and abilities, of which one may or 
may not approve, and which remind one that 
they bring personal ambitions and perspectives 
to government. When citizens do identify the 
universal will of the nation with the will of a 
non-hereditary leader, grave dangers can arise, 
because in order to value the opinions of a 
particular individual as more representative of 
the real will of the nation than the political 
institutions of a developed state, they must 
have an unquestioning faith in his privileged 
personal insight. Given a choice between the 
penetration of particular interests into the 
leadership of a liberal democracy and the 
irrational charismatic unity provided by the 
leader’s cult in a fascist state, I have no doubt 
that Hegel would enthusiastically embrace the 
former; but he argued that the modern consti- 
tutional monarch opened a path between the 
rule of combinations of particular interests and 
irrational universalism. 

Citizens can identify with the will of the 
monarch precisely because his particular opin- 
ions are irrelevant. His only relevant quality is 
his birth into the ruling family. Like every 
other citizen, he is a member of a determinate 
nation. Abstract individuals without deter- 
minate qualities do not exist; there are only 
Englishmen, Germans, etc. A nation’s constitu- 
tion, to a large extent, impresses those deter- 
minate qualities on its citizens. By identifying 
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with the monarch’s will as the will of the 
nation, the individual recognizes himself in the 
constitution. 

The monarch clothes the rational state with 
the glow of majesty (par. 281). Without it the 
will of the rational state is the lifeless imposi- 
tion of the bureaucracy. The monarch’s majesty 
stems from the mysterious and accidental unity 
of a particular individual and the fate of the 
entire nation. The monarch’s individual will is 
the universal will of the state. For Hegel, the 
reverence for the monarch is, in essence, the 
reverence for the human capacity for rational 
self-determination, the true freedom which the 
individual possesses as a member of a rational 
state. By making it possible for the individual 
to identify with the universal will of a ration- 
ally organized state, the constitutional monarch 
allows him to recognize and revere his own true 
freedom. 

Since it requires a tradition of accepting a 
royal family, aswell as the historical ex perience 
and political conditions of post-Napoleonic 
Europe, Hegel’s rational constitution is not a 
universally applicable blueprint for the best 
regime. It would have been absurd for the 
authors of the American constitution to try to 
impose this form of government on a country 
without a native, hereditary aristocracy, from 
which to choose a royal family, even if they 
had done their work in 1825 and acknowledged 
Hegel as their master. The sad fact is that the 
rational and free constitution is not possible 
everywhere. Hegel was not the blind optimist 
he sometimes appears to be in the textbooks. 
He argued that rational principles of govern- 
ment were spreading; but he never claimed that 
the rational state would become universal and 
perpetual.© Some states might develop and lose 
the rational constitution; some might never see 
it. Hegel knew that politics would still be a 
cause of human misery in the future. 

The rational constitution, according to 
Hegel, is not yet completely realized in any 
particular country of Western Europe, including 
Prussia. (A comparison of the institutions de- 
scribed in the Philosophy of Right and those of 
Prussia in the 1820s quickly reveals important 


6We cannot settle the argument about the “end of 
history” in Hegel’s thought in a footnote. We can say, 
however, that just because the essential.task of human 
history, the actualization of freedom in real political 
institutions, is complete does not mean that nothing 
else of importance will ever happen; it only means 
that, whatever happens, there will be no more com- 
plete development of freedom. There still will be war 
and disorder in the world; the end of history does not 
bring the end of human suffering. 
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differences; see Hočevar, 1973.) The rational 
constitution might best be thought of as a 
combination of the best elements of the three 
most fully developed European states, a com- 
bination of English subjective freedom, the 
French Charter and the Prussian legal code and 
civil service. Any particular state has defects 
because of the unavoidable contingencies of all 
actual historical development (par. 258a); but 
one can still find the essential principles of the 
rational constitution functioning in an actual 
constitution. Hegel tries to identify the ration- 
ality in the modern state which these contin- 
gent defects hide from most observers. 

Hegel does not rule out reform of those 
defects in particular constitutions; he only fears 
that rational constitutional reform is a far more 
difficult and dangerous business than is general- 
ly understood. Reformers are likely to make 
the same mistake that most interpreters of 
Hegel’s concept of monarchy have made. They 
tend to look at the rationality of a particular 
institution in abstraction from its function as a 
moment of an organically integrated constitu- 
tion. Monarchy will thus seem to be an irration- 
al anachronism in the modem constitution. 
Reformers are likely to do more harm than 
good. Even when Hegel recognizes that a 
particular flaw cries out for reform—he calls the 
tangled web of private rights in the English 
common law an “Augean stable’—he argues 
that reformers tend to produce havoc by 
introducing principles which contradict the 
spirit of the constitution (Hegel, 1964, p. 310; 
1913, p. 30). The kind of intelligent reform 
which he favors is very difficult to achieve. 

As for revolutionary change, it may be 
necessary in those parts of the world where the 
constitution still does not recognize the essen- 
tial modern principle of subjective freedom, but 
not elsewhere. This is not to say that Hegel 


. believed that further revolutionary change is 


impossible in Western Europe, but only that he 
believed no revolution could bring about a 
higher degree of freedom than that found in the 
modern constitutional monarchy.7 Many may 


7 Anarchists exaggerate the extent of individual 
freedom, while revolutionary nationalists and Jacobins 
exaggerate the sphere of substantial freedom. Marx 
accepted Hegel’s ideal of freedom as the blend of 
substantial and subjective freedom, but he offers no 
political means of institutionalizing it. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that in the communist states, which are 
based on Marx’s dream of the replacement of the rule 
of man over man with the scientific administration of 
things, the final power of decision rests, in fact, in the 
hands of one or a few individuals whose virtues and 
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still long for what they believe is a higher form 
of freedom, for a more direct democracy, for 
the abolition of property, the abolition of 
political authority, for local self-determination, 
etc., but further revolutionary change will 
always one-sidedly favor either the subjective or 
substantial side of freedom, and thus result in a 
net loss of freedom. True freedom is the 
integrated balance of substantial and subjective 
freedom which constitutional monarchy pro- 
vides. 


Conclusion 


Constitutional monarchy solves, for Hegel, 
the crucial political problem of the modern 
state: how to reconcile the subjective freedom 
of individuals with the free and rational direc- 
tion of public affairs. Hegel is optimistic about 
the prospects for the rational direction of the 
modern state because the historical develop- 
ment of the European monarchies has made the 
solution possible. It is not surprising that 
Weber, writing after the transformation or 
disappearance of the institutions and senti- 
ments which were crucial to Hegel, is pessimis- 
tic about the possibility of a rational regime. He 
can see no realistic means of depersonalizing 
the final decisions of the state. The bureaucracy 
may conduct everyday affairs according to 
rational legal standards, but passionate indi- 
vidual leaders must make the final decisions. 
Thus the direction of the modern state often 
depends on the contingent character and talents 
of individuals (Weber, 1958, p. 96). Hegel, on 
the other hand, believed that the rational state 
was possible because, given the constitution and 
underlying spirit of the modern European states 
that he knew, monarchy offered a concrete 
political means of depersonalizing the politics 
of the state. 

Yet, after all of the corrections and qualifi- 
cations of the traditional views about Hegel’s 
political thought that we have made, it is still 
true that Hegel was wrong about the direction 
in which modern European states and political 
sentiments were developing. He underestimated 
the political consequences of the modern em- 
phasis on individual subjective freedom, and he 
failed to predict the powerful hold that nation- 
alist sentiments would begin to have on modern 


politics in coming decades. Europeans de- - 





abilities must be tremendously exaggerated in order to 
justify their rule. 
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manded a more satisfying recognition of their 
own freedom than constitutional monarchy 
could provide. They asked for self-determina- 
tion, either as a majority of individuals or as a 
unified nation. Liberal reformers argued that 
only the subjective choice of the majority of 
individual citizens could legitimize the author- 
ity of any leader, even if that meant depen- 
dence on the chances of popular election and 
the virtues of particular leaders. On the other 
hand, the abstract nation, rather than the 
developed concrete institutions of the state, 
came to represent the substantial unity of a 
people. The irrational emotional appeal of 
nationalism proved more powerful and satisfy- 
ing than the moderate attachment to the 
institutions of constitutional monarchy which 
Hegel counted on; it soon warmed far more 
European hearts than the glow of majesty. With 
these changes in political sentiments, the deli- 
cate balance between substantial and subjective 
freedom, which Hegel believed that constitu- 
tional monarchy maintained, tilted one way or 
the other. Hegel’s hopes for the continued 
development and spread of the rational consti- 
tution foundered on the rocks of the growing 
individualism and nationalism of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

But if we have lost our monarchies and/or 
the sentiments which supported them, what 
possible relevance does Hegel’s concept of 
monarchy have for us? His view of the rational 
constitution is not incorrect simply because it is 
not possible in our times. To refute his view, 
one would have to demonstrate that a rational 
and free regime is possible under other actual 
historical conditions, or that it is not possible 
under the conditions Hegel describes, or that it 
is not possible under any imaginable realistic 
conditions. Marx and his followers, inspired by 
Hegel with the expectation of a completely free 
and rational order, have attempted the first 
refutation, but without offering an alternative 
political means of depersonalizing politics. 
They leave the most important problem un- 
touched. It should not be surprising then that 
communist states are, in fact, ruled by the 
personal will of one or a few individuals, whose 
particular abilities and virtues are tremendously 
exaggerated in public propaganda. 

Hegel’s concept of constitutional monarchy 
is the most fully developed modern account of 
the necessary political conditions of a rational 
state. He teaches us that we cannot wish 
politics out of existence with our longings for a 
rational and free political order. Social revolu- 
tion cannot establish that order by itself. The 
social problems of man require political solu- 
tions. Hegel teaches us that the rational has 
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become actual, but only under very particular 
_ historical and. political conditions, which no 
longer entirely apply to the modern state. He 
can teach us'to resign ourselves to those limits 
to our social aspirations which we cannot 
remove, and how to recognize the conditions 
under which the demand for more freedom and 
uncompromising rationality will only bring us 
less of both. 
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Motive and Goal in Hannah Arendt’s Concept of Political 
Action 


JAMES T KNAUER 
Lock Haven State College 


Hannah Arendt’s work is of major importance primarily. because of the categories of thought 
she originates, especially her concept of political action. But this concept has frequently been 
criticized for being irrelevant to, or incapable of comprehending, strategic concerns. This criticism, 
however, is based on a misreading of Arendt on the relationship of specific motives and goals to 
political action. The critical interpretations of three commentators are considered here: Kirk 
Thompson, Jiirgen Habermas, and Martin Jay. A detailed explication of the relevant texts from 
Arendt demonstrates the misreading of Arendt on which these criticisms are based and at the same 
time reveals the subtlety and power of Arendt’s conception of the relationship between 
instrumentality -and meaning in political action. Once this relationship is correctly understood, it 
becomes possible to appreciate the implications of Arendt’s work for questions of political 


Strategy. 


The seminal thinking of the late Hannah 
Arendt will, I suspect, come to be seen as one 
of the major twentieth-century contributions to 
the history of political thought. The impor- 
tance of Arendt’s work lies primarily in the 
categories of thought she originates, especially 
her concept of political action. One indication 
of the power of her concept of politics is its 
potential for illuminating our political present 
as well as some possible paths from that present 
into a better political future. But unfortunately 
a serious misinterpretation of her position 
obscures the light which her thinking can shed 
on questions of political strategy. Indeed, her 
work is frequently criticized for being irrelevant 
to, or incapable of comprehending, strategic 
concerns. This criticism is based, I believe, ona 
misreading of her discussions of one crucial 
facet of politics: the relationship of specific 
motives and goals to political action. It has 
been argued that Arendt insists on a radical 
split between politics and all instrumental 
activity, that she defines politics as devoid of 
instrumental concerns. Thus she is seen as 
proposing an understanding of politics that is 





An earlier version of this article was presented at 
the 1979 annual meeting of the Midwest Political 
Science Association, Chicago, Illinois. I would like to 
thank Professors Dante Germino and George Kateb for 
encouraging me to pursue publication of that paper. I 
have benefited greatly from the extensive comments 
of Professors James P. Young, Edwin Rutkowski, and 
Leon Goldstein on the interpretation of Arendt 
presented here as it was originally formulated in my 
dissertation (Knauer, 1976). 


divorced from the cares and concerns of the 
real world. Closely related to this point is the 
contention that she insists on an absolute split 
between politics and economics so that true 
political activity must be free from all econom- 
ic interests. In fact, the belief that Arendt 
conceived true politics as devoid of strategic 
and economic concerns appears to be widely 
accepted. I will argue that this interpretation. 
arises from a misreading of the relevant texts 
and, furthermore, that it obscures one of the 
most powerful and subtle of her insights: her 
account of the relationship between instrumen- 
tality and meaning in politics. 

The structure of my argument is as follows. 
In the first section I present a preliminary and 
partial explication of Arendt’s understanding of 
politics which reveals those aspects of her 
conception that the critics have focused on and 
the basis, insofar as there is one, for their 
charge that she sees true politics as devoid of 
motives and goals. The second section intro- 
duces three examples of criticisms of Arendt on 
this point as they have been advanced by Kirk 
Thompson, Jürgen Habermas, and Martin Jay. 
Part 3 is devoted to a more thorough analysis of 
Arendt’s texts on this issue, presenting what I 
take to be a correct reading of Arendt on the 
telationship between instrumentality and mean- 
ing in action. This detailed textual explication 
reveals the subtlety and power of Arendt’s 
conception of the role of motive and. goal in 
political action and provides the basis for an 
evaluation of her critics. In the fourth section I 
proceed to an evaluation of the critiques 
advanced by Thompson, Habermas, and Jay. 
And finally, in the fifth section, I discuss some 
of the strengths and weaknesses of Arendt’s 
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position and the relevance of her conception of 
action to questions of political strategy. 


Arendt’s Concept of Politics: 
A First Look 


Hannah Arendt’s political thought is both 
eclectic and original. By her own account she 
employs a simple method: “What I propose, 
therefore, is very simple: it is nothing more 
than to think what we are doing” (1958, p. 5). 
This method leads her to focus on the meaning 
of the human experience of “living-together’ 
for those involved, and by focusing on the 
historical forms of human living-together she 
develops a set of fundamental categories in 
terms of which one can understand human 
history. The human world of meaning is created 
out of the natural world by acts of human 
freedom, and Arendt’s concept of freedom is 
based on an existentialist understanding of 
man. Man is a self-determining or self-creating 
being; there is no given and immutable human 
nature. But human freedom. is political for 
Arendt in that it is never a purely individual or 
private affair. Freedom is a matter of human 
association, and while some associations foster 
freedom, others destroy it. Freedom is not 
guaranteed man by nature. 

The Greek city-state, in particular Periclean 
Athens, represents for Arendt the first histori- 
cal appearance of the political association, 
which is to say that the polis marks the 
beginning of the Western tradition of politics. 
The rise of the polis gave to the Greeks a 
political life sharply distinguished from their 
private lives; it added a realm of common 
concerns to the pre-existing private concerns of 
the household (1958, p. 24). For Arendt the 
city-state is the original instance of the “‘right- 
ordering” of the life of action; the life of the 
city-state is based on a correct understanding of 
the relationships among the three categories of 
human activity: labor, work, and politics. This 
understanding finds its expression in the dis- 
tinction the Greeks drew between the life of 
the household (the realm of natural necessity} 
and the life of the city (the realm of freedom).! 

In developing her own conception of politi- 
cal action, Arendt identifies it as one of the 
fundamental modes of human activity. The vita 
activa comprises three basic activities which 
correspond to three fundamental conditions of 
human life. Labor corresponds to the condition 


lThe reader will notice that the account which 
follows parallels Aristotle in many respects; see Poli- 
tics, Book 1. 
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of biological life itself. Man as laborer, or 
animal laborans, is submerged in the biological 
life process. Since laboring is essential to sustain 
biological life, animal laborans operates in the 
realm of necessity. 

Work corresponds to the condition of world- 
liness, to the unnaturalness of human existence. 
While not unrelated to the biological life 
process, work is not embedded in it. Homo 
faber rescues animal laborans from the endless 
flow of biological life and transcends his own 
subjectivity by constructing a durable world of 
his own which stands apart from both the 
maker and the natural world. But “during the 
work process, everything is judged in terms of 
suitability and usefulness for the desired end, 
and for nothing else” (1958, p. 153). Homo 
faber degrades the world by instrumentalizing 
it, thus depriving it of any intrinsic value. 

Animal laborans and homo faber are partici- 
pants in the vita activa, but the only uniquely 
human activity is that of acting and speaking, 
or simply, action. “A life without speech and 
without action ... is literally dead to the 
world; it has ceased to be a human life because 
it is no longer lived among men” (1958, p. 
176). The condition of action is plurality, and 
plurality is unique to man. Plurality, as Arendt 
conceives it, combines the sameness of the 
species and the diversity of individuals. This 
plurality is a potential given by the fact of 
natality, the birth of new human individuals, 
but it can be realized only through political 
association. It is in their acting and speaking 
together that unique individuals emerge out of 
the sameness and eternal recurrence of the 
species. And it is only when living together as 
acting beings in political association that human 
beings encounter other human beings, that 
plurality is realized. While in ordinary usage we 
often distinguish between action and speech, 
Arendt’s category of action combines speaking 
and doing. In fact, action would be impossible 
without speech, for “speech is what makes man 
a political being’ (1958, p. 3). Speaking as a 
persuasive public act is prototypical of action. 
Thus Arendt distinguishes action both from 
behavior, which is the predictable and auto- 
matic obedience to norms, and from purely 
instrumental activity, which is merely putting 
into practice a preconceived plan. 

Arendt’s distinction between political. action 
and instrumental activity is further developed 
in her discussion of the identity-revealing qual- 
ity of action and in her emphasis on the 
uniqueness and novelty of that which is re- 
vealed. “In acting and speaking, men show who 
they. are, reveal actively their unique personal 
identities and thus make their appearance in the 
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human world, while their physical identities 
appear without any activity of their own in the 
unique shape of the body and sound of the 
voice.” This unique identity which is revealed 
in action is not the objectified essence of the 
individual, not simply a composite of ‘“‘his 
qualities, gifts, talents, and shortcomings’ 
(1958, p. 179): It is the uniqueness of the 
individual as subject, as acting human being, 
which can be revealed to others only through 
action: the acting individual creates his or her 
own human identity. 

To act is to introduce into the public realm 
something which, though intangible, is perfect- 
ly real and has consequences of its own. Every 
action is a new beginning and thus unexpected. 
This unexpectedness is the appearance of free- 
dom, not freedom of the will or freedom of 
choice, but “the freedom to call something into 
being which did not exist before.” Thus free 
action, while not unrelated to motives and 
goals, is never determined by them and is free 
only ‘‘to the extent that it is able to transcend 
them” (1968, p. 151). Free action always 
makes a new beginning, a beginning that is new 
even to the motives and goals of the actor. To 
put the same point differently, the meaning of 
action cannot be comprehended solely by 
reference to its motives and goals, and begin- 
ning has its source in action itself, not in the 
thinking about or planning of action. Action as 
beginning is “not bound into a reliable chain of 
cause and effect... it is as though the beginner 
had abolished the sequence of temporality 
itself’ (1963, p. 207). 

One final perspective can be gained on 
Arendt’s contrast between politics and instru- 
mental concerns by looking at her reading of 
Plato’s political philosophy. Plato began the 
Western tradition of political thought, Arendt 
argues, by turning away from the life of the 
polis to the life of the philosopher, and this 
turning finds its best expression in the allegory 
of the cave which poses a direct challenge to 
the world order of the polis. Plato’s fundamen- 
tal error consisted in the perversion of philo- 
sophic truths that are beyond language into 
standards for the governance of human affairs. 
The result of this Platonic misconception was 
the substitution of making for acting in the 
realm of human affairs. In Plato’s philosophy 
the city is divided into expert and non-expert, 
ruler and ruled. His authoritative interpretation 
is based on a set of categories that preclude the 
conceptualization of the truly political at all. 
By conceptualizing the political on the analogy 
of fabrication, Plato destroyed action in the 
realm of thought. 

To summarize briefly the points in Arendt’s 
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treatment that concern us here: the historical 


emergence of politics in the polis was based on 
a separation between the economic affairs of 
the household and the speaking and acting of 
citizens in the agora; political action is to be 
sharply distinguished from the instrumental 
activity of homo faber; action as the disclosure 
of individual identity and the introduction of 
that which is genuinely novel’ into the world 
must transcend all motives and goals of the 
individual actor; and finally, Plato, developing 
categories that became authoritative for the 
Western tradition, destroyed politics in the 
tealm of thought by conceiving it in instrumen- 
tal or craft terms. Certainly there is sufficient 
basis here for the contention that Arendt 
proposes a conception of politics devoid of 
instrumental concerns and divorced from eco- 
nomics. Let us turn now to the specifics of that 
contention. 


Three Criticisms of Arendt 


Three separate critiques of Arendt must be 
considered here. They advance three different 
but related criticisms of Arendt’s position, and 
taken together they constitute an interpretation 
that is widely accepted in the growing secon- 
dary literature (see also Schwartz, 1970; O’Sul- 
livan, 1973). 

Kirk Thompson’s brief but important cri- 
tique of Arendt occurs in the context of what is 
in part a very Arendtian argument, the conten- 
tion that modern constitutional theory is fun- 
damentally deficient because “it does not con- 
tain a concept of political action” (1969, p. 
655). Arendt’s account is inadequate, he con- 
tends, because she conceives of politics as 
nonpurposive; she “maintains that action, to be 
free, must be free from motive, aim, or goal, 
and that it cannot be understood in a means- 
ends framework. Action thus seems to fade 
away into an existential life-process and lose all 
clarity of purpose” (1969, p. 659). If Arendt’s 
conception of political action is to have any 
value, Thompson argues, it must be altered to 
include a clear specification of the instrumental 
nature of political action. 

In an article that, like Thompson’s, com- 
bines praise and criticism, Jürgen Habermas 
focuses his attention on what he takes to bea . 
serious deficiency in Arendt’s concept of politi- 
cal action, a deficiency that he links to her rigid 
separation of praxis from work, labor, and 
thinking, and her tracing of political power 
exclusively to praxis: 


This narrowing of the political to the practical 
permits illuminating contrasts to the presently 
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palpable elimination of essentially practical 
contents from the political process. But for this 
Arendt pays a certain price: (a) she screens all 
strategic elements, as force, out of politics; (b) 
she removes politics from its relations to the 
economic and social environment in which it is 
embedded through the administrative system; 
and (c) she is unable to grasp structural violence 
(1977, p. 16). 


Thus Habermas, like Thompson, focuses on the 
sharp separation Arendt imposes between poli- 
tics and instrumental action. 

In a very recent piece, Martin Jay continues 
this critical theme in a manner which further 
elucidates the connection between the different 
views on this issue advanced by Thompson and 
Habermas. Jay places Arendt in the political 
existentialist tradition of the 1920s and sees her 
as asserting the primacy of the political realm in 
contrast to the nineteenth-century tendency to 
see politics as a function of socioeconomic 
forces. In her effort to establish the “utmost 
possible autonomy,” Jay continues, Arendt 


“saw politics not merely as irreducible to . 


socioeconomic forces, but also as unhampered 
by all normative or instrumental constraints as 
well...” (Jay, 1978, pp. 352—53), Presenting a 
thoroughly critical reading of Arendt, Jay, 
unlike either Thompson or Habermas, goes on 
to suggest that Arendt’s conception of politics 
has totalitarian implications because of the 
absolute separation she imposes between politi- 
cal and instrumental action, between politics 
and socioeconomic factors. Continuing but 
radicalizing the line of criticism developed by 
Thompson and Habermas, Jay condemns 
Arendt’s vision of politics as pure uncon- 
strained expressive action with no purposes and 
no criteria for judgment beyond itself. 


Motive and Goal: A Closer Look 


The criticisms advanced by Thompson, Ha- 
bermas, and Jay may indeed suggest some 
important deficiencies in Arendt’s political 
thought generally, as I will discuss later, but all 
three critics claim to find a fundamental flaw 
specifically in Arendt’s notion of political 
action. This claim is based on a misreading of 
Arendt’s position. To demonstrate the lack of 
textual basis for this critique requires taking a 
closer look at those portions of Arendt’s 
exposition that concern the role of motives and 
goals in action. We have already seen how 
action, for Arendt, involves the revelation of 
the unique identity of the actor and the 
introduction of something genuinely new into 
the world; action is always disclosure and 
beginning. Because action is beginning, it is 
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unpredictable, lying outside any chains of cause 
and effect. This unpredictability of action 
makes it appear arbitrary, but only when one 
attempts to explain its occurrence as one object 
in a world of objects. This seeming arbitrariness 
disappears once the true character of action is 
recognized. As she writes in On Revolution: 


What saves the act of beginning from its own 
arbitrariness is that it carries its own principle 
within itself, or, to be more precise, that 
beginning and principle, principium and princi- 
ple, are not only related to each other, but are 
coeval. The absolute from which the beginning 
is to derive its own validity and which must 
save it, as it were, from its inherent arbitrariness 
is the principle which, together with it, makes 
its appearance in the warld (1963, p. 214). 


What otherwise might appear to be totally — 
unrelated to anything, and thus to be a matter 
of sheer chance, is in fact grounded in an 
absolute, the principle which manifests itself 
along with the action. In the human world as 
opposed to the world of the physicist, one is 
not forced to choose between the predictability 
of determined events and the meaninglessness 
of random occurrences. The free actions of 
human beings acquire meaning through their 
inherent relationship with principles. In fact, 
strictly speaking, action is not merely some 
occurrence in the physical world, some be- 
havioral event; it is its meaning. And the 
principles which inspire actions and in terms of 
which they have their meaning must not be 
mistaken for eternal truths, for principles have 
their existence only through action. Action and 
principle are coeval. 

Thus, for Arendt, the manifestation of prin- 
ciple, the disclosure of “who,” and the revela- 
tion of meaning, are three fundamental aspects 
of action. In order to elucidate these relation- 


_ ships we may begin by taking a closer look at 


the relation of principle to action: 


Action insofar as it is free is neither under the 
guidance of the intellect nor under the dictate 
of the will—although it needs both for the 
execution of any particular goal—but springs 
from something altogether different which... I 
shall call a principle. Principles do not operate 
from within the self as motives do ... but 
inspire, as it were, from without; and they are 
much too general to prescribe goals, although 
every particular aim can be judged in the light 
of its principle once the act has been started. 
For unlike the judgment of the intellect which 
precedes action, and unlike the command of 
the will which initiates it, the inspiring principle 
becomes fully manifest only in the performing 
act itself.... In distinction from its goal, the 
principle of an action can be repeated time and 
again, it is inexhaustible, and in distinction 
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from its motive, the validity of a principle is 
universal, it is not bound to any particular 
person or to any particular group. However, the 
manifestation of principles comes about only 
through action, they are manifest in the world 
as long as the action lasts, but no longer (1968, 
p. 152). 


This passage is an important test for those 
who interpret Arendt as insisting that action be 
entirely free from motive and goal. It at once 
provides the basis for and belies that interpreta- 
tion. Certainly Arendt says that insofar as 
action is free, it is determined by neither 
intellect nor will. But she also writes that action 
“needs both for the execution of any particular 
goal.” In other words, action does, or more 
accurately may, involve the achievement of 
specific goals. What is only suggested here, and 
what will be verified shortly, is that the 
meaning of the action is not prefigured either 
by the intellect or by the will; rather, it is tied 
up with the principle manifested in that action. 

Thus while Arendt might agree with the 
contention that some human activity is caused 
by motives and intentions, she insists that free 
action is related in a special noncausal manner 
to principles which may be understood as 
“inspiring” the action. “Such principles are 
honor or glory, love of equality, ... or distinc- 
tion or excellence, ... but also fear or distrust 
or hatred” (1968, p. 152). These principles are 
universally valid and thus too general to pre- 
scribe (or cause) any particular goal (or act); on 
the other hand, it is in terms of a principle that 
an individual act can have meaning and be 
judged. Thus action combines the universality 
of thought with the particularity of human 
activity. What .the critics fail to understand is 
that action is a combination of the particular, 
e.g., goals, and the universal, principles of 
human association. Arendt’s point is not that 
action must have no goals but that it cannot be 
defined in terms of them. The particular ends 
of action are always transcended by the general 
principles which give them significance and 
meaning. Insofar as a universal principle is 
manifested in a particular act, it becomes 
possible to judge that act in terms of what 
Arendt calls the “greatness” of the act, that is, 
the greatness of the manifestation of principle. 
Thus we might say, for example, that a certain 
action was a great manifestation of the love of 
equality. In The Human Condition Arendt 
writes: 


Motives and aims, no matter how pure or how 
grandiose, are never unique; like psychological 
qualities, they are typical, characteristic of 
different types of persons. Greatness, therefore, 
or the specific meaning of each deed, can lie 
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only in the performance itself and neither in its 
motivation nor its achievement (1958, p. 206). 


Because action is free and “neither under the 
guidance of the intellect nor under the dictate 
of the will,” its meaning cannot be explained in 
terms of motives and aims, but only in terms of 
the greatness of its manifestation of the abso- 
lute which inspires it. In fact, it is the greatness 
of this manifestation which is “the specific 
meaning of each deed.” 

The meaning of action is also interpreted by 
Arendt to refer to the disclosure of the actor as 
subject, and it is in this connection that Arendt 
emphasizes the inescapable intangibility of 
meaning: 


The manifestation of who the speaker and 
doer unexchangeably is, though it is plainly 
visible, retains a curious intangibility that con- 
founds all efforts toward unequivocal verbal 
expression. The moment we want to say who 
somebody is, our very vocabulary leads us 
astray into saying what he is; we get entangled 
in a description of qualities he necessarily 
shares with others like him; we begin to 
describe a type or a “character” in the old 
meaning of the word, with the result that his 
specific uniqueness escapes us. ... The impossi- 
bility, as it were, to solidify in words the living 
essence of the person as it shows itself in the 
flux of action and speech, has great bearing 
upon the whole realm of human affairs, where 
we exist primarily as acting and speaking 
beings. It excludes in principle our ever being 
able to handle these affairs as we handle things 
whose nature is at our disposal because we can 
name them. The point is that the manifestation 
of the “who” comes to pass in the same manner 
as the notoriously unreliable manifestations of 
ancient oracles, which, according to Heraclitus, 
“neither reveal nor hide in words, but give 
manifest signs” (1958, pp. 181-82, emphasis in 
original). 


Insofar as the meaning of action is the disclo- 
sure of the acting subject, that meaning is only 
revealed in the form of signs and must be 
comprehended, we might say, indirectly. This is 
why Arendt argues, with obvious reference to 
Plato’s treatment of politics in the Republic, we 
can never “handle” human affairs. The disclo- 
sure of unique identity is something which 
transcends any “objective”? description of the 
action. To describe the action as an object is 
necessarily to omit that aspect of it which 
reveals the actor as subject, as a free being 
standing up in public for the sake of some 
principle of human association. It is by virtue 
of this free staking-of-oneself that the “who” is 
disclosed. By showing what one stands for, one 
reveals who one is. 

Perhaps the complexities of this account of 
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meaning, principle, and disclosure can be fur- 
ther elucidated using terms Arendt would have 
been unlikely to have used herself. A particular 
action may be described most generally as $ 
doing A in order to achieve G for the sake of P, 
Here S is the actor revealed as the unique 
author of this action (A), which is also to say 
that S is revealed as an individual taking a 
public stand by attempting to achieve some 
goal (G) for the sake of a particular political 
principle (P). Several comments are in order 
here. While all action is likely to involve an 
element of purposiveness, it is not in virtue of 
that purposiveness that it is action in Arendt’s 
special sense. In fact, A is action properly 
so-called only insofar as by manifesting P, the 
meaning of A transcends the pursuit of G. And 
the principle emerges directly from the action 
itself. Even when S does A consciously for the 
sake of P, as may sometimes be the case, the 
principle which emerges from the act can be 
considered neither a motive nor a goal of the 
action, since principles are too general to 
prescribe specific actions or goals. This is why 
Arendt emphasizes the courage involved in 
action, because the actor can never know in 
advance either who he reveals or what or how 
great a principle will emerge from his action 
(1958, pp. 36, 186-87). Thus it is worth 
- observing, although Arendt does not make this 
point, that any action involving a conscious 
commitment to principle contains an element 
of faith. To stand up for a principle is always 
fundamentally risky, since neither the implica- 
tions of that principle nor its relationship to 
this particular act can be fully comprehended in 
advance. 

Up to this point our investigation of the role 
of motives and goals in action has been one- 
sided because we have discussed action pri- 
marily in relation to the individual actor. But 
action, for Arendt, is not merely individuals 
doing certain things. It is a specific mode of 
human being-together. Not only can action take 
place only where there is political community; 
it is action itself that constitutes that commu- 
nity. Politics is done in public, in what Arendt 
calls “the common world”: 


The term “public” signifies the world itself, in 
so far as it is common to all of us and 
distinguished from our privately owned place in 
it. This world, however, is not identical with 
the earth or with nature, as the limited space 
for the movement of men and the general 
condition of organic life. It is related, rather, to 
the human artifact, the fabrication of human. 
hands, as well as to affairs which go on among 
those who inhabit the man-made world to 
gether. To live together in the world means 
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essentially that a world of things is between 
those who have it in common, as a table is 
located between those who sit around it; the 
world, like every in-between, relates and sepa- 
rates men at the same time (1958, p. 52). 


The common world, Arendt is saying, exists in 
two aspects, the world of human artifice and 
the world of human affairs, and the latter can 
arise only when men are related by that artifice. 
The human artifice is composed of those 
durable products of man the maker, homo 
faber, and it is not to be confused with articles 
made for consumption by animal laborans in 
the endless biological cycle of laboring and 
consuming. It is homo faber who alone can 
create that ‘objective aspect of the common 
world within which human action becomes a 
possibility. The natural condition of man is asa 
member of the species, a condition with no - 
individuality and utter subjectivity. It is only 
the creation of artificial conditions, artifice and 
affairs, which permits individuals to stand 
apart. The world of artifice permits individuals 
to retain a sense of their own identity through 
time and to realize their sameness, or equality, 
with each other. Obviously, this objectivity of 
the world of things and the resulting sense of 
sameness are necessary preconditions to action, 
which relies for its very creation on the 
possibility of human communication and for its 
endurance on the capacity for recollection. 

If the common world in its aspect of human 
artifice is a precondition for sameness or 
equality, then the common world in its aspect 
of human affairs is the precondition for diver- 
sity or uniqueness. Human plurality (combining 
equality and uniqueness) can only be realized in 
public, and this realization requires the com- 
bined aspects of the common world as artifice 
and affairs. The precise nature of these relations 
which permit plurality to be realized in public 
can be elucidated by a consideration of what 
Arendt terms the “web of human relation- 
ships.” This web is simply the common world 
of human affairs looked at as the context for 
human action. The passage in which Arendt 
discusses the web of human relationships is 
crucial here because in it Arendt explicitly 
contradicts the interpretation of her advanced 
by her critics: 

Action and speech go on between men, as 
they are directed toward them, and they retain 
their agent-revealing capacity even if their 
content is exclusively “objective,” concerned 
with the matters of the world of things in 
which men move, which physically lies between 
them and out of which arise their specific, 
objective, worldly interests. These interests 
constitute, in the word’s most literal signifi- 
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cance, something which inter-est, which lies 
between people and therefore can relate and 
bind them together. Most action and speech is 
concerned with this in-between, which varies 
with each group of people, so that most words 
and deeds are about some worldly objective 
reality in addition to being a disclosure of the 
acting and speaking agent. Since this disclosure 

of the subject is an integral part of all, even the 

most “objective” intercourse, the physical, 

worldly in-between along with its interests is 
overlaid and, as it were, overgrown with an 
altogether different in-between which consists 

of. deeds and words and owes its origin exclu- 

sively to men’s acting and speaking directly to 

one another. This second, subjective in-between 

is not tangible, since there are no tangible 

objects into which it could solidify; the process 

of acting and speaking can leave behind no such 

` results and end products. But for all its intangi- 
bility, this in-between is no less real than the 
world of things we visibly have in common. We 
call this reality the “web” of human relation- 
ships, indicating by the metaphor its somewhat 
intangible quality (1958, pp. 182-83, emphasis 

in original). 

Here Arendt quite clearly states what her 
critics interpret her as denying, that most 
action is concerned with interests. Indeed, that 
may be its “exclusive” concern! That is, action 
typically involves the pursuit of particular 
goals; it is based on certain motives and 
intentions. But where action is involved, this 
structure of interests, motives, and goals is 
“overlaid” with a subjective meaning which, as 
we have already seen, is constituted when 
individuals take a public stand for the sake of 
some principle of human association, thus 
revealing who they are. Such stands are made in 
the context of conflict and cooperation con- 
cerning objective interests, but in their world- 
constituting power they transcend those mere 
interests which they are about (see also Isaak 
and Hummel, 1975). In other words, there isa 
distinction within the process of speaking and 
acting which parallels that between the human 
artifice and the web of relationships. Most 
often action and speech are about some objec- 
tive reality (things or interests) at the same time 
that they disclose the uniqueness of the indi- 
vidual actor. The web of relationships produced 
by this disclosure is “subjective” precisely 
because it constitutes the realization of men as 
subjects, as actors. 

In this crucial passage Arendt also clarifies 
the relationship between the two aspects of the 
common world, the objective and the subjec- 
tive, artifice and web. She begins by qualifying 
her statement quoted earlier that the world of 
things “relates and separates men.” It now 
appears more precise to say that this relating 
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and separating is a result of the “‘specific, 
objective, worldly interests” which arise out of 
this world of things as men live in it. The 
human experience of the world of things 
generates objective (recallable and communica- 
ble) interests which relate and bind men to- 
gether. But it also creates the possibility for 
diversity by placing men in an objective world, 
that is, by giving them a location, a perspective, 
and this unique perspective is what gives mean- 
ing to action. “Being seen and being heard by 
others derive their significance from the fact 
that everybody sees and hears from a different 
position (1958, p. 57). In turn, of course, this 
possibility of diversity can only be realized in 
the realm of human affairs. It is because of this 
relationship between the human artifice and the 
possibility of diversity that Arendt can say, 
“The human artifice, ... unless it is the scene 
of action and speech. of the web of human 
affairs and relationships and the stories engen- 
dered by them, lacks its ultimate raison d’être” 
(1958, p. 204). The products of homo faber 
find their ultimate justification in their func- 
tion as a setting for human action. 

Arendt’s concept of plurality is not merely 
formal but substantive and normative. As we 
have already seen, Arendt specified plurality, 
combining sameness and diversity, as the funda- 
mental condition of human existence corre- 
sponding to action. But plurality is not a 
natural fact, except as a human possibility; 
plurality can only be realized in action. And 
most importantly, not all forms of association 
involve plurality. 

When Arendt is attending to the explicitly 
substantive, as opposed to the merely formal, 
meaning of “public” as it hinges on her 
conception of plurality, she often uses the 
phrase, “‘the space of appearance,” by which 
she refers to that stage provided for political 
action whenever a group of people are together 
as actors: 


The space of appearance comes into being 
wherever men are together in the manner of 
speech and action, and therefore predates and 
precedes all formal constitution of the public 
realm and the various forms of government, 
that is, the various forms in which the public 
realm can be organized. Its peculiarity is that, 
unlike the spaces which are the work of our 
hands, it does not survive the actuality of the 
movement which brought it into being, but 
disappears not only with the dispersal of men 
«+. but with the disappearance or arrest of the 
activities themselves (1958, p. 199). 


Arendt identifies power as the public character- 
istic which maintains the space of appearance. 
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She is careful to distinguish power from 
strength, force, and violence: 


Power is what keeps the public realm, the 
potential space of appearance between acting 
and speaking men, in existence.... Power is 
always, as we would say, a power potential and 
not an unchangeable, measurable, and reliable 
entity like force or strength. While strength is 
the natural quality of an individual seen in 
isolation, power springs up between men when 
they act together and vanishes the moment 
they disperse.... What keeps people together 
after the fleeting moment of action has passed 
... and what, at the same time, they keep alive 
through remaining together is power (1958, pp. 
200-01; also see 1972, pp. 142-55). 


Power, then, might be called a public capacity 
or virtue. Like the virtue of the individual as 
actor, power is only actualized when the body 
politic is acting, but it is power as the potential 
of that body to act, so long as it retains its 
identity, which maintains the space of appear- 
ance, Power is the public virtue of a political 
association; it is the political virtue par excel- 
lence. 

Power can only be realized in certain set- 
tings, however, only when men are together in a 
particular way. “Power is actualized only where 
word and deed have not parted company, 
where words are not empty and deeds not 
brutal, where words are’ not used to veil 
intentions but to disclose realities, and deeds 
are not used to violate and destroy but to 
establish relations and create new realities” 
(1958, p. 200). The power of the body politic 
will be dissipated by systematic hypocrisy and 
by any use of the space of appearance merely 
to accomplish goals without assuming the risks 
inherent in disclosure. To use the political 
realm as a means to nonpolitical ends will lead 
to the destruction of that realm: 


This revelatory quality of speech and action 
comes to the fore where people are with others 
and neither for nor against them—that is, in 
sheer human togetherness. Although nobody 
knows whom he reveals when he discloses 
himself in deed or word, he must be willing to 
risk the disclosure, and this neither the doer of 

- good works, who must be without self and 
preserve complete anonymity, nor the criminal, 
who must hide himself from others, can take 
upon themselves.... Because of its inherent 
tendency to disclose the agent together with 
the act, action needs for its full appearance the 
shining brightness we once called glory, and 
which is possible only in the public realm. 

Without the disclosure of the agent in the 
act, action loses its specific character and 
becomes one form of achievement among 
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, others. It is then indeed no less a means to an 
end than making is a means to produce an 
object (1958, p. 180, emphasis in original). 


Looked at in terms of motives and intentions, 
political action transcends concern either for or 
against individuals. Any activity which can be 
completely explained as an effort to do some- 
thing for or against another individual is not 
action but merely achievement, which can be 
understood in terms of the craft model of 
action. As we have already seen, only activity 
which involves a public commitment to princi- 
ple, regardless of whether that commitment is 
consciously intended, can reveal the acting 
subject. Arendt’s notion of “sheer human 
togetherness” might best be thought of as the 
associational analogue of this commitment to 
principle. To act for the sake of principle is to 
be together in the mode of sheer human 
togetherness; it is to be together as subjects not 
objects. Action degenerates into achievement 
“whenever human togetherness is lost.” 

Arendt develops another perspective on this 
aspect of action in her analysis of understand- 
ing, that mental activity through which we 
came to make sense of the human world (1953, 
pp. 377—92). The activity of understanding 
directs itself toward questions of meaning, 
meaning as revealed in political action. Thus 
understanding is in an important sense a politi- 
cal ability, and it appeared historically, Arendt 
argues, only with the experience of life in the 
polis, As a result of speaking and acting in 
public, the Greek citizen acquired the ability to 
experience the common world as others experi- 
enced it, and to acquire this ability, Arendt 
suggests, is precisely what we mean by develop- 
ing understanding. 

In fact, Arendt’s political conception of 
understanding and her notion of “sheer human 
togetherness” are closely related. The political 
experience depends on the ability of the citi- 
zens to exchange perspectives, to experience 
the common world as citizens, that is, as actors. 
Thus I can only understand the other’s view- 
point so long as I view him as an actor, as a 
subject, rather than as an object. It is this 
characteristic of political -association which I 
believe Arendt has in mind when she says that 
citizens must be neither for nor against each 
other. Citizens are in a relationship of ‘“‘sheer 
human togetherness” when they experience 
each other as the creators of meaning through 
speech and action in the public realm. “Sheer 
human togetherness” becomes both a condition 
for and a description of political association, in 
which men are engaged in acting and under- 
standing. And thus it is only when associated as 
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political equals that the unique human identi- 
ties of individuals can emerge into the objective 
world. 

Now we can see more clearly the nature of 
the relationship between the meaning of action 
and the motives and goals of the actor. Any 
given instance of action will involve an actor 
with motives and goals, but insofar as it is 
political action, its meaning will transcend 
those motives and goals and can never be 
comprehended by an account of them. Insofar 
as it is an action, it is constituted by the 
revelation of meaning, and thus can only be 
judged in terms of greatness. This transcendent 
quality of action depends, as we have seen, on 
the existence of a political association, which is 
to say, it requires the realization of plurality. 
The character of political association is an 
important key to Arendt’s theory of action. 

When examining action from the perspective 
of the individual, we saw that action transcends 
motive and intention and is inspired, but not 
determined, by the principle which it manifests, 
Now we see that action transcends the individu- 
al in another sense, in that action can only 
occur where people are assembled in a state of 
sheer human togetherness. Strictly speaking, 
however, we are not concerned here with two 
types of transcendence but with a single tran- 
scendence viewed from two perspectives. The 
transcendence of motive and intention is self- 
transcendence just as political action is a mode 
of human being-together. The acting is the 
being-together. It is only in the context of an 
association based on the mutual recognition of 
each other as subjects that human beings are 
able to act—to manifest principles, to disclose 
themselves as political agents, and to reveal the 
meaning of unique deeds. 

One of Arendt’s great insights, as revealed in 
the preceding explication of the relevant texts, 
is her subtle and powerful conception of the 
role of motives and goals in political action. 
Having examined her position in some detail, 
we now turn to a consideration of the validity 
of those criticisms advanced by Kirk Thomp- 
son, Jiirgen Habermas, and Martin Jay. 


Three Critiques of Arendt Evaluated 


Thompson. As we have already seen, Kirk 
Thompson argues that Arendt’s account of 
politics is inadequate because it omits purpo- 
siveness. He proposes his own understanding of 
political action, using four characteristics drawn 
from Arendt with the addition of purposive- 
ness. It can now be shown that Thompson 
misreads Arendt on the relationship of purpo- 
siveness to action and that his proposed redefi- 
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nition of political action forfeits the insights 
provided by Arendt. 

On the first point, Thompson (1969, p. 659) 
reads Arendt as maintaining “that action, to be 
free, must be free from motive, aim, or goal, 
and that it cannot be understood in a means- 
ends framework.” In fact, Arendt does not 
define action as “free from motive, aim, or 
goal.” She states explicitly, and directly to the 
contrary, that most action concerns specific 
purposes and interests. She writes, for example, 
that action needs the “guidance of the intel- 
lect” and the “dictate of the will” for “the 
execution of any particular goal” (1968, p. 
152, emphasis added). Her point is not that 
politics must be free from these concerns but 
that it transcends and is not determined by 
them. And because the meaning of action 
transcends those motives and goals that inform 
it, action cannot be comprehended “in a 
means-ends framework.” Typically action in- 
volves instrumental considerations, but any 
“action” that was totally comprehensible in a 
means-end framework would be “action” that 
instrumentalized human relations and thus not 
political action at all. Political action involves 
motives and goals but is not determined by 
them. And in transcending these specific con- 
cerns, action transcends purely instrumental 
categories. 

Turning to the second point, it is important 
to understand how Thompson’s reformulation 
of Arendt’s concept of action sacrifices her 
most valuable insights. An examination of 
Thompson’s five defining characteristics—novel- 
ty, indeterminacy, a public quality, consequen- 
tiality, and purposiveness—reveals his failure to 
appreciate Arendt’s insight into politics as a 
particular mode of human being-together. His 
discussion of the five characteristics focuses 
almost entirely on the activity of the individual 
actor. The only significant reference to the 
political community as opposed to the individu- 
al occurs in his discussion of the public quality 
of action: “To be ‘public’ an action must be 
undertaken with reference to the public or 
political good, rather than to private, socio- 
economic interest,” and such action “‘is di- 
tected to the public benefit” (Thompson, 1969, 
p. 658). But the notions of political good and 
public benefit remain abstractions. They are 
treated as natural facts rather than as problem- 
atic human creations that can arise only where 
human beings are together as political equals. In 
fact, the very notion of human freedom, as 
understood by Arendt, is lost in Thompson’s 
reformulation. For Arendt the emergence of 
the individual from the life of the species 
constitutes human freedom, but freedom is not 
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an individual affair. Individuals cannot act on 
their own. Action requires the cooperation of 
one’s fellows, and that cooperation must be 
freely given, it cannot be commanded. Human 
freedom emerges only where individuals stand 
_ to each other in sheer human togetherness, that 
is, where all share a commitment to a mode of 
being together that recognizes and realizes the 
capacity for freedom in all individuals.. Free 
individuals emerge on the basis of a collective 
commitment to that freedom. In discussing the 
public quality of action, Thompson indicates 
that action must take place in public but does 
not show why this is essential. He fails to show 
how the possibility of freedom is premised on a 
particular mode of being-together. 

Because Thompson’s reformulation of 
Arendt sacrifices her critical concept of free- 
dom, it also forfeits any potential for under- 
standing the loss of political freedom. For 
Thompson two of the five characteristics of 
action are primary: purposiveness and public 
quality. He sees politics as action undertaken in 
public for some public purpose. But thus to 
define politics in terms of the nature of its 
purposes makes it impossible to talk about 
instrumentalizing the public realm. And it is 
exactly this kind of perversion of politics that 
concerned Arendt and that she sought to warn 
us against. Given Thompson’s reformulation, 
such a perversion is simply defined out of 
existence. In other words, on Thompson’s 
definition, politics could involve a number of 
individuals, each with an overriding commit- 
ment to the realization of his or her own 
conception of the public interest and with a 
willingness to manipulate other political actors 
in whatever ways might be necessary in order to 
realize those goals. For Arendt, such a state of 
affairs would not be political because the mode 
of being-together would be essentially instru- 
mental. And that is why for Arendt politics 
requires the elevation of principle over purpose. 
To make purposes—even public purposes— 
primary, as Thompson does, is to lose the 
essence of political action: its basis in a 
particular mode of human association that is 
founded in a shared commitment to freedom. 
Arendt’s conception provides us with what 
Thompson’s reformulation does not, the con- 
ceptual tools required to distinguish among 
different modes of human association, only one 
of which is political. 


Habermas. The article by Jürgen Habermas on 
Arendt’s concept of power is particularly im- 
portant here because it combines a well-devel- 
oped appreciation of certain often-overlooked 
aspects of Arendt’s thought with another state- 
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ment of the line of criticism advanced by . 
Thompson. Habermas provides valuable insights 
into Arendt’s work by reforniulating some of 
her central ideas in terminology drawn from the 
traditions of phenomenology, critical theory, 
and Marxism, and in doing so Habermas also 
illuminates certain affinities Arendt has with 
those traditions. He refers, for example, to the 
phenomenological nature of her method: “She 
attempts to derive from the structures of 
unimpaired intersubjectivity the conditions of 
the public-political realm that must be met if 
power is to be communicatively engendered or 
expanded” (1977, p. 20). In fact, Arendt’s 
position might be termed political phenomenol- 
ogy because of the centrality of her claim that, 
as Habermas puts it, “Communicative action is 
the medium in which the intersubjectively 
shared life-world ‘is formed” (1977; p. 8). 
Habermas also calls attention to Arendt’s dis- 
cussion of sheer human togetherness and the ` 
nature of political community, underlining the 
connections with his own recent work on 
communication and the ideal speech situation: 
“Hannah Arendt insists that a public-political 
realm can produce legitimate power only so 
long as structures of nondistorted communica- 
tion find their expression in it” (1977, p. 9; 
also see Habermas, 1970a, pp. 205—18; 1970b, 
pp. 360-75). Finally, Habermas points out the 
very interesting and suggestive relationship be- 
tween Arendt’s concept of power and the 
Marxian and neo-Marxian notion of praxis 
(1977, pp. 6, 13). 

On the question of the relationship between 
instrumental concerns and political action in 
Arendt’s work, Habermas provides a formula- 
tion that is consistent with my explication 
above: 


The communicatively produced power of com- 
mon convictions originates in the fact that 
those involved are oriented to reaching agree- 
ment and not primarily to their respective 
individual successes. It is based on the fact that 
they do not use language “perlocutionarily,” 
merely to instigate other subjects to a desired 
behavior, but “illocutionarily,” that is, for the 
noncoercive establishment of intersubjective 
telations (1977, p. 6, emphasis added). 


The operative words here are “primarily” and 
“merely.” And one would suppose that this 
choice of words was motivated by a reading of 
Arendt similar to the one being advanced here: 
action may involve individual, private concerns, 
but they are not “primary.” It may involve 
efforts to shape the behavior of others but is 
never “merely” manipulation. Notwithstanding 
this accurate formulation of the relationship, 
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however, Habermas goes on to insist that 
Arendt sets up a notion of politics devoid of 
instrumental and strategic concerns: 


I want only to indicate the curious perspective 
that Hannah Arendt adopts: a state which is 
relieved of the administrative processing of 
social problems; a politics which is cleansed of 
socio-economic issues; an institutionalization of 
public liberty which is independent of the 
organization of public wealth; a radical democ- 
tacy which inhibits its liberating efficacy just at 
the boundaries where political oppression 
ceases and social repression begins—this path is 
unimaginable for any modern society (1977, p. 
15). 


Notice the dramatic change in language from 
the earlier passage quoted above. To take but 
one example, it is no longer that politics must 
not be merely a matter of socioeconomic issues; 
now it must be “cleansed” of them. But, as I 
have argued, there is no basis in Arendt’s 
writing for this interpretation. Arendt does not 
argue that politics must be cleansed of socio- 
economic issues; in fact, she says it is typically 
about them. Her point is that truly political 
concerns must form the context of purposes in 
terms of which socioeconomic issues are evalu- 
ated rather than socioeconomic purposes deter- 
mining political issues. A radical democracy 
must indeed be concerned with eliminating 
social oppression—not, however, in pursuit of 
some ultimate goal of economic justice, but 
rather because social oppression destroys the 
conditions for political community. Arendt’s 
contention is simply that the strategic concerns 
must never become ultimate ends; they must 
always be civilized by submission to the light of 
political principles. 

Ironically, in criticizing Arendt, Habermas 
himself employs a rigid distinction between, on 
the one hand, the acquisition and maintenance 
of political power, involving power struggles 
and strategic considerations, and, on the other 
hand, the generation of power understood in 
terms of Arendt’s concept of political action 
and community. Habermas argues that, accor- 
ding to Arendt, “strategic contests for political 
power neither call forth nor maintain those 
institutions in which that power is anchored” 
(Habermas, 1977, pp. 17—18). But this is 
clearly not what Arendt says. Indeed, it may be 
true that the activities of a particular contestant 
for political power are totally determined by 
means-ends calculations which reduce all other 
persons involved to instruments. However, it is 
also possible that a contestant for power may 
perform exactly that sort of principled action 
that rejuvenates the tradition of political free- 
dom and invigorates the body politic. Arendt’s 
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point, quite simply, is that while political 
action may involve the struggle for power, it is 
political only insofar as it rises above the level 
of mere struggle and, to whatever degree, 
rejuvenates and invigorates the life of the 
political community. Certainly it is true that 
Arendt’s understanding of politics—her empha- 
sis on its transcendence of particular goals and 
its embeddedness in sheer human togetherness 
~implies that politics will be particularly fragile 
in power struggles, especially in revolutionary 
situations. In such circumstances strategic goals 
are particularly likely to become all-determin- 
ing to the exclusion of politics. But such an 
eventuality is not inevitable; the shared com- 
mitment to human freedom can persevere. 
Arendt recognizes the fragility of politics in the 
struggle for power, but that does not make her 
conception irrelevant to strategic concerns; 
quite the opposite. She provides an insight into 
the potential corrupting influence of the strug- 
gle for power and a vision that may help avoid 
that corruption. 


Jay. Martin Jay’s critique of Arendt relies 
heavily on her alleged dichotomy between 
instrumental concerns and political action. Jay 
extends this critique further than does either 
Thompson or Habermas, however, arguing that 
her notion of politics as unconstrained expres- 
sive action has totalitarian implications. These 
implications. follow, Jay suggests, from Arendt’s - 
effort to give politics the “utmost possible 
autonomy” ‘from socioeconomic factors. In 
attempting to establish this autonomy, Jay 
continues, Arendt “saw politics not merely as 
irreducible to socioeconomic forces, but also as 
unhampered by all normative or instrumental 
constraints as well....°’ Further, “she seemed 
to conclude that action should be free of even 
purely political goals (e.g., persuading one’s 
opponents) as well as nonpolitical ones, which 
is characteristic of the binds into which she 
sometimes fell” (Jay, 1978, pp. 352~—53). 

As we have already seen, Arendt did not 
view politics as unhampered by normative or 
instrumental constraints, but as not determined 
by them. She does indeed insist that the 
greatness of political acts is not a moral 
question, but Jay overlooks the normative 
content of her notion of action itself as 
revealed in our earlier discussion of principles 
of action and sheer human togetherness (see 
also Botstein, 1978, esp. pp. 371, 375, 379). 
And, of course, action is typically about, and 
thus constrained (but not determined) by, 
instrumental concerns. Jay’s contention that 
action must not involve an effort to persuade 
one’s opponents has, so far as I can determine, 
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no basis whatsoever in Arendt’s writing. And, as 
I have argued, her important concept of sheer 
human togetherness implies just the opposite. 
Each member of a body of peers must be 
willing to be persuaded by the speech and 
action of others. Again, her point is that when 
persuading one’s opponents becomes the over- 
riding goal, political community is destroyed. 

Because of his misreading of Arendt, Jay 
finds her view of politics indefensible and filled 
with contradictions: 


Both conceptually and historically, her view of 
politics as a performing art utterly uncorrupted 
by extraneous considerations is without foun- 
dation.... Her frequent insistence on birth, or 
“natality” as she insisted on calling it, as the 
prototype of these beginnings ties action to the 
rhythms of the natural world, which she usually 
denigrated as the sphere of the animal laborans, 
Likewise, her assertion that politics and utili- 
tarianism are incompatible is undercut by her 
acknowledgement that the men of the polis did 
have an implicit goal beyond the sheer joy of 
political participation: the achievement of 
worldly immortality through the performance 
of glorious and memorable deeds. Such an 
admission, of course, begs an important ques- 
tion, for how can the, criteria used to establish 
what are “glorious and memorable deeds” 
escape being nonpolitical themselves? (Jay, 
1978, p. 363). 


As we have already seen, Arendt views politics 
as transcending “extraneous considerations” 
and thus providing a context of public commit- 
ments in terms of which those considerations 
can be judged. Such considerations are neither 
extraneous nor corrupting; they are the stuff of 
politics. They become corrupting only if they 
assume the status of overriding goals. Similarly, 
the tie which natality provides between action 
and the natural world is no contradiction. 
Action emerges out of the natural world and 
transcends it. Human beings are natural beings 
who transcend their animal nature in political 
community. 

Finally, Jay’s allegation that Arendt contra- 
dicts herself when she acknowledges worldly 
immortality as a goal of action raises an 
interesting point. Arendt does see the desire for 
worldly immortality as an important motive for 
political action, but that immortality is a 
unique sort of goal. It requires both the 
continued existence of the body politic and 
action that is great within the context of that 
tradition. Thus as a goal it is not one which uses 
the public space for ulterior motives but rather 
one which necessarily submits to the judgment 
of the political community. Furthermore this 
“goal” is not a goal in Arendt’s strict sense of 
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being a calculable end toward the realization of 
which specific means can be determined. Great- 
ness, touching the hidden (to the actor) mean- 
ing of an act, can never be calculated in 
advance. Thus worldly immortality and the 
continued existence of the political community 
are similar and related “‘goals”: not goals in the 
narrowly instrumental sense but concerns and 
commitments that call forth and inspire politi- 
cal action. 

The logic of Jay’s critique leads him to 
accuse Arendt of developing an heroic notion 
of politics that, on her own understanding of 
totalitarianism, has totalitarian implications. In 
her work on totalitarianism, Jay argues, 


one of the most sinister characteristics of 
totalitarian systems, best shown in the Nazi 
attitude toward the Jews, is their indifference 
to utilitarian considerations. A politics that is 
oblivious to the means-ends continuum and the 
consequences of its actions risks descending. 
into the realm of fantasy in which the inexor 
able logic of an ideology can justify even 
self-destructive behavior. The “expressive” mo- 
ment of politics need not be seen as the 
absolute negation of the instrumental (1978, p. 
364, emphasis added). 


But of course Arendt’s notion of politics is 
neither “oblivious” to consequences nor the 
“absolute negation of the instrumental.” What 
Jay produces here is a caricature of Arendt’s 
actual position (see also O’Sullivan, 1973, pp. 
183—98, and Schwartz, 1970, pp. 144—61). 

As was the case with Habermas, Jay’s criti- 
cism seems to be based on exactly the assump- 
tion for which he criticizes Arendt. Jay assumes 
that politics must either be defined as instru- 
mental action or be reduced to pure expressive 
action, and then he charges Arendt with self- 
contradictions because at one point she insists 
on the essential expressive nature of politics 
while at another she admits its instrumentality. 
In fact, her profound insight is that it is the 
expression of principles of human association in 
politics that gives meaning to the intentions and 
goals of the actor, rescuing them from mere 
instrumentality. 


Conclusions and Comments 


Hannah Arendt’s writing on politics illumi- 
nates aspects of political action that have been 
little explored: politics as the expression of 
individual identity and political principle, poli- 
tics as the creation of an intersubjectively 
shared life-world, politics as the creation of a 
uniquely human mode of being-together, politi- 
cal community as praxis. She directed much of 
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her attention to the examination and elucida- 
tion of these widely ignored qualities of politi- 
cal action and to their public discussion within 
an intellectual climate largely hostile and blind 
to them. She was deeply troubled by the course 
of modern history as well as by such efforts to 
come to terms with that history as materialist 
Marxism and utilitarian liberalism. What she 
saw in these events and intellectual traditions 
was the loss of humanity. Her writing must be 
understood as a response to and reaction 
against that situation. As Leon Botstein has put 
it, “Her ambitions were to act through speech 
within historical events, to speak with impact 
to a broad thinking readership” (1978, p. 369). 
To understand and appreciate her work requires 
that it be read in light of these concerns. 

But if her emphasis was on these largely 
ignored characteristics of politics, she displayed 
no lack of awareness of those other, more 
widely recognized, aspects of political action: 
politics as purposive action with motives and 
goals, politics motivated by socioeconomic in- 
terests, politics as the struggle for power. Nor 
did she try to purify politics by defining it to 
exclude these elements. What she did was 
choose language, focus, and emphasis as part of 
an effort to act against history. Why should she 
emphasize the instrumental aspect of all politics 
when her aim was to overcome its instrumental- 
ization ‘and trivialization? Why should she 
elaborate the strategic aspects of politics when 
her goal was to recommend politics as an 
activity transcending the mere struggle for 
power? And this is not to say that the value of 
her thought is limited to its illumination of 
those ignored aspects of politics. As I have 
argued above, she provides us with a powerful 
insight into the complex and subtle relationship 
between politics as instrumental and strategic 
action and politics as expression and praxis. 

Arendt’s work does, however, suffer from a 
deficiency that is related to the line of criticism 
examined here in the work of Thompson, 
Habermas, and Jay. This deficiency lies not in 
Arendt’s concept of political action but in her 
rather one-dimensional treatment of economic 
activity. Perhaps because of her reliance on the 
household economics model of the polis, she 
gives insufficient consideration to the great 
variety of possible modes of economic organiza- 
tion and to their different political implica- 
tions. In focusing on the negative impact of 
economic concerns on the political realm, she 
overlooks the possible positive effects of certain 
modes of economic organization as well as the 
potential humanizing of economic relations 
that could arise out of political association. Just 
as the motives and goals involved in action must 
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ultimately be evaluated in terms of political 
principles, so various modes of economic or- 
ganization must be evaluated in terms of their 
implications for the political life of the commu- 
nity as Arendt conceived it. The clear implica- 
tion of Arendt’s work for the economic realm, I 
would argue, is that the realization of political 
freedom requires movement in the direction of 
a decentralized and democratic socialism with 
extensive worker and community control of 
economic enterprise (see also Knauer, 1976, pp. 
303~—34). And the starting point for an investi- 
gation of the relevance of Arendt’s work to 
these matters is an appreciation of her insight 
into the relationship between politics as instru- 
mental and strategic activity and politics as 
expression and praxis. 
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Creating the Statutory State: The Implications of a Rule of Law 
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The rise of the modern state has been accompanied by a decline in the importance of statutory 
law to the operation of Western democratic governments. Two of the strongest critiques of the 
modern state and of this decline in statutory law have come from Friedrich Hayek and Theodore 
Lowi. Each has argued that only the restoration of a rule of law can ensure the continued survival 
of democratic societies. Their indictments of the modern state suggest a standard by which 
legislative policy alternatives might be evaluated. This article develops such a standard, adapted 
specifically for use in American politics, and uses it to analyze legislative behavior in the House of 
Representatives under four different presidential administrations. The development and application 
of the rule of law standard provides a critique of American government from the Hayek-Lowi 
perspective and reveals a basic incompatibility between the imposition of a rule of law and the 
establishment of a responsible-party government system. 


The most striking characteristic of the mod- 
ern state has been its reliance on bureaucratic 


and executive discretion. Most analysts and 


scholars have accepted this discretion as an 
unavoidable by-product of the increasing com- 
plexity of modern society and a corresponding 
growth in government power and activity. In 
particular, bureaucratic discretion has been 
interpreted as a necessary condition both for 
private participation in government processes 
and for government management of the econ- 
omiy. As a result, the rise of the modern state 
has been accompanied by a decline in the 
importance of statutory law in the operation of 
Western democracies. 

Two of the strongest indictments of the 
modern state have come from Friedrich Hayek 
and Theodore Lowi.! Each has argued that 
increasing reliance on bureaucratic discretion 
and the decreasing importance of statutory law 
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‘The following discussion is largely based on 
Friedrich A. Hayek’s Road to Serfdom (1944) and 
Constitution of Liberty (1960) and on Theodore J. 
Lowi’s End of Liberalism (1979). Lowi briefly dis- 
cusses the relationship between his work and that of 
Hayek in his preface to the second edition of End of 
Liberalism (1979, p. xiv): “I neither began nor ended 
as a Hayekist but instead found myself confirming, by 
process of elimination and discovery, many of his fears 
about the modern liberal state.” For Hayek, the 
decline of legislative law coincided with the rise of the 
administrative state. He cites 1920—30 as the period 


threaten the survival of Western democratic 
systems. For Hayek, the discretionary adminis- 
trative state is incompatible with the survival of 
individual freedom. For Lowi, increasing reli- 
ance on bureaucratic discretion has fragmented 
and decentralized government, thereby alienat- 
ing state authority from public control. As a 
result, Lowi argues that the moral status of 
government power is increasingly ambiguous 
and that the legitimacy of the modern state is 
thereby diminished. In both indictments, the 
concept of a rule of law is central toa critique 
of the modern state; however, the concept has 
never been. applied in the American context and 
its practical implications remain largely unex- 
plored. 

The purpose of this article is to specify the 
practical criteria by which we might judge the 
implications of a rule of law standard in 
American politics, and to examine—from the 
voting records of the House of Representatives 
—the major contemporary sources of support 
for and opposition to the concept. An opera- 
tional standard which discriminates between 
actual policy alternatives and can be applied 
within the legislative process is useful for at 
least three reasons. First, since such a standard 
could be applied to a large number of policies, 





when the decline was most rapid and names Germany 
as the country in which the administrative state and its 
supporting ideologies first arose (1960, Ch. 16). Lowi 
associates the decline of legislative law in the United 
States with the rise of “interest group liberalism.” In 
his analysis, the rapid growth in legislative delegation 
coincided with Supreme Court decisions which incre- 
mentally disgarded the substance of the 1936 Schech- 
ter decision (1979, pp. 96—97). 
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it might be possible to determine if statutory 
law tends, as Lowi believes, to strengthen the 
legitimacy and effectiveness of state authority 
without diminishing the overall role of the 
government in the economy or society. Second, 
a rule of law standard might suggest groups 
which, with comparatively minor changes in the 
structure of American politics, would support 
its revival in the United States. The identifica- 
tion of such groups would increase the apparent 
feasibility of both Hayek’s and Lowi’s recom- 
mendations for reform. Third, since the stan- 
dard must discriminate between actual policy 
alternatives and since, in many cases, one of 
these alternatives is the way in which the state 
is currently structured, the development of a 
practical rule of law standard entails an evalua- 
tion of many of the most prominent features of 
modern government: administrative structure, 
judicial practice, constitutional law, and legisla- 
tive review. This evaluation produces a number 
of unanticipated conclusions, among them a 
preference for a unitary nationak government 


over a mixed federal system and opposition to _ 


legislative veto provisions. 

This study begins with a brief review of the 
Hayek and Lowi theses, follows. with the 
development of a rule of law standard which 
can be applied within the United States, and 
concludes with an exploratory analysis of legis- 
lative behavior. 


The Hayek-Lowi Thesis 
and a Rule of Law 


According to Hayek, state activity in the 
absence of a rule of law destroys individual 
liberty (Hayek, 1944, 1960).? In the absence of 


2The rule, of law has been a major topic in legal 
theory at least since the rise of the English Parliament. 
Blackstone, for example, argued that a strong, inde- 
pendent legislature was esseritial to liberty: “In all 
tyrannical governments, the supreme magistracy, or 
the right both of making and enforcing the laws, is 
vested in one or the same man, or one and the same 
body of men; and wherever these two powers are 
united together, there can be no public liberty” (1899, 
p. 134). Dicey, a century later, described the rule of 
law as providing for the “absolute supremacy of 
regular law” over “the influence of arbitrary power” 
(1960, p. 202). In the United States, the fact that 
congressional delegation has rarely been interpreted as 
excessive has discouraged contemporary attention to 
the principle: “The main thing you need to mow 
about delegation to practice law in the federal courts,” 
writes Kenneth Culp Davis (1973, p. 27), “can be said 
in one simple sentence: Congress may and does 
lawfully delegate legislative power.” 
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a general statutory rule which would limit its 
discretion, Hayek maintains that regulation of 
private economic activity by the state must be 
accompanied by arbitrary and unpredictable 
distinctions between individual citizens. The 
resulting dependency on state favor can be used 
to stifle dissent and limit individual freedom. 
Socialization, on the other hand, substitutes the 
discretion of the state for that of individual 
citizens, Not only does government ownership 
narrow the range of permissible private activity, 
it also increases the number of individuals who 
are dependent on government employment and 
contractual relationships. Thus, government in- 
tervention can destroy individual liberty by 
both linking individual welfare to the favor of 
the state and substituting state discretion for 
that of the citizen. . 

Hayek also maintains that certain activities 
can only be undertaken by the state at an 
extremely high cost in overall social efficien- 
cy. Government policies which either socialize 
an economic sector or provide for discretionary 
regulation of private activity decrease the effi- 
ciency with which resources are allocated with- 
in a society because, in effect, they substitute 
the centralized judgment of the state for that of 
private individuals. Since the state almost al- 
ways knows less about the factors which would 
have entered into the calculations of private 
individuals within an economic sector, either 
preemption or discretionary review is inferior 
to a competitive and unregulated market. Fur- 
thermore, by increasing economic uncertainty 
in sectors where it is. introduced, discretionary 
regulation by the state discourages private 
activity in the very areas which most require 
social investment. Since Hayek recognizes that 
state intervention is both necessary and inevita- 
ble, he urges that government activity be 
restricted to general statutory rules which can, 
because of their relative predictability and 
objective application, enter into the decentral- 
ized, self-interested calculations of marketplace 
actors. In that way, social goals which can only 
be met through state intervention can be 
reached with a minimal loss of individual 
freedom and economic efficiency. 

Because he believes that his philosophy is 
incompatible with modem “conservative” 
movements, Hayek seems to have a program 


3In Hayek’s analysis this social inefficiency is the 
result of two factors: sub-optimal decisions concerning 
the allocation of resources and the redirection of 
private investment away from the sectors that are 
most heavily regulated by the state (1944, pp. 
36—42); see also Hayek, 1960, “Postscript’’). 
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without a party. As a result, his prescriptions 
seem to require a radical retrenchment in which 
a rule of law standard becomes a part of the 
political traditions which support democratic 
systems generally. The radical character of his 
position, highlighted by his unwillingness to 
describe his philosophy in ideological terms, has 
two consequences. First, it leaves his analytical 
prescriptions open to serious charges of imprac- 
ticality; Hayek can identify the disease but the 
patient, as he admits, is totally unwilling to 
take the cure. Second, Hayek almost ends up 
advocating resistance to all contemporary ex- 
pansions of state authority because they fail to 
conform to a rule of law. 

In contrast, Lowi places greater emphasis on 
the delegation of legislative authority to the 
bureaucracy and, as a result, he seldom dis- 
cusses individual freedom (Lowi, 1979). From 
his perspective, the fundamental purpose of a 
tule of law is to force the resolution of political 
conflict in a representational arena. Because a 
well-articulated statute expresses the “moral 
will” of the state in an act closely tied to 
democratic processes, both the decisiveness and 
legitimacy of state policies are maximized. 
From this point of view, the modern state, 
constructed out of policies which are incom- 
patible with a rule of law, inevitably applies 
` coercion in the pursuit of inconsistent goals, 
alienates public authority, and thus diminishes 
its own legitimacy. 

Lowi provides several specific methods by 
which a rule of law, the juridical side of 
“juridical democracy,” can be instituted. He 
advocates, first, that the Supreme Court return 
to the rule implied in the 1936 Schechter 
decision (Schechter Poultry Company v. United 
States). If it had not been discarded in subse- 
quent cases, that decision would have limited 
the amount of legislative authority that a 
statute could delegate to an executive agency. 
Thus, Lowi proposes that the Court establish a 
constitutional rule of law standard. In his 
second recommendation, Lowi urges that presi- 
dents veto legislation which does not conform 
to a rule of law. Since, as will be shown, 
presidents encourage and support legislative 
delegation because they are its primary benefi- 
ciaries, this proposal would require a major 
reorientation in executive priorities and incen- 
tives. 

Finally, Lowi suggests that administrative 
decisions be periodically codified, that several 
major reforms be made in the administrative 
rule-making process, and that “sunset” limita- 
tions on statutory and agency life be enacted. 
While the sunset proposal can be molded easily 
into current reform arguments, rule-making 
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reform and codification will often require the 
close support and cooperation of congressional 
oversight committees. Given the apparent indif- 
ference; if not aversion, exhibited by the 
committee system to a rule of law standard, 
these proposals would, like the veto suggestion, 
require a reorientation in institutional priorities 
and incentives. ; 

Thus, both Lowi and Hayek have argued 
that the survival of Western democratic systems 
depends on the revival of a rule of law. Without 
such a standard, democratic states will, accor- 
ding to Hayek, inevitably be transformed into 
socially inefficient and totalitarian institutions; 
for Lowi, democratic systems operating in the 
absence of a rule of law alienate authority by 
dispersing it among private interests and are 
subsequently unable to make decisive moral 
choices. 

While Lowi’s critique of interest-group liber- 
alism is statist in comparison to Hayek’s advo- 
cacy of a minimal state, neither critique main- 
tains that a rule of law, in and of itself, specifies 
an overall size for the state. For both authors, 
the concept applies only to the form of 
government policy, not the substance. 


Rule of Law Criteria 


The restoration of a rule of law would 
require a general increase in statutory articula- 
tion: the extent to which statutory language 
limits bureaucratic discretion by stipulating 
specific and objective standards, rules, and 
penalties and provides for responsible agency 
performance. The five criteria below both 
combine the Lowi and Hayek positions on a 
rule of law and describe the basis for a standard 
televant to American government (Hayek, 
1960, Ch. 14). The first requirement specifies 
that law should not apply to past conduct. 
While most types of retrospective legislation are 
constitutionally prohibited, some forms of eco- 
nomic regulation and tax provisions would fall 
under this criterion. The second requirement 
states that statutory language should contain a 
clear description of the activity to be under- 
taken by the state. The terms specific and clear 
relate directly to the minimization of bureau- 
cratic discretion. 

The rule of law statutory criteria are as 
follows: 


1. The general rule contained in a statute must 
be prospective, not retrospective. 


2. Statutory language must be clear, specific, 
and publicly advertised. The statute must 
minimize administrative discretion. 


y 
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3. The general rule contained in a statute must 
treat individuals equally in classification and 
enforcement. The objects of state policy 
should be classes and categories of citizens 

_or behavior rather than specific individuals 
or isolated situations. 


4. Statutes must be drafted by a governmental 
body (usually the legislature) not involved in 
direct enforcement or implementation. 


5. All administrative decisions must be subject 
to judicial review for compatibility with 
statutory specifications. 


The third requirement asks that the state 
rely on general classes and categories in carrying 
out policy. Legislation by exception (e.g., 
private bills in the U.S. Congress) or legislation 
by itemization (e.g., water projects legislation) 
would both be proscribed. The fourth criterion 
separates the legislative statement of govern- 
ment policy from implementation and enforce- 
ment, If the two functions are combined in one 
agency, the state can tailor statutes to indi- 
vidual situations. Judicial review, the last re- 
quirement, ensures that conformity to statu- 
tory law will be enforced by an agency unin- 
volved in either the creation or implementation 
of government policy. 

The construction of an ideal rule of law 
standard based on the above criteria would 
imply the absolute minimization of bureau- 
cratic discretion. Since the very existence of 
government activity entails at least some delega- 
tion of authority, minimizing rule of law 
infractions under an absolute standard neces- 
sarily implies a state in which government 
activity itself is minimized. Since the intent of 
the Hayek and Lowi critiques is to reform the 
statutory basis of the state, and since their 
position on this issue does not subsume a 
minimal state philosophy, a standard which 
degenerated into an argument for a minimalist 
state would misinterpret the prescriptive em- 
phasis of both authors. Furthermore, it would 
be extremely difficult to evaluate most govern- 
ment activity with reference to an absolute 
standard. The application of such a standard 
would require judgments of the sort: this 
activity, in and of itself, does or does not 
conform to a rule of law ideal. 

The rejection of an absolute standard has 
two consequences. First, statutory articulation 
—conformity to a rule of law standard—must be 
considered a relative property. Each of two 
competing policy alternatives must be com- 
pared to the other and not to an ideal concep- 
tion of a rule of law. Second, the application of 
the standard in specific legislative situations 
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must be restricted to comparisons of policy 
alternatives in which the substance of state 
activity is not at issue; the standard does not 
discriminate between alternatives which involve 
an alteration in the general level of state 
activity. As a result, the standard is limited 
primarily to comparisons of statutory language 
concerning penalty schedules, legal definitions, 
the specification of regulatory authority, types 
of delegated power, and administrative struc- 
ture. 

Rule of law criteria must also be developed 
for the most important features of American 
government: federalism, constitutional law, the 
statis of persons to whom authority is dele 
gated, and legislative veto arrangements. The 
standard must discriminate between govern- 
ment activities administered solely by the fed- 
eral government and those involving the cooper- 
ation of the individual states for several reasons. 
In a purely federal program, officials through- 
out the implementing bureaucracy can be held 
responsible both to their superiors and to 
Congress; in a cooperative arrangement includ- 
ing the several states, state officials are relative- 
ly immune from such control. For this reason a 
federal-state program, when compared to a 
purely national alternative, presents severe ad- 
ministrative problems of conformity and consis- 
tency across the individual states. Furthermore, 
federal-state cooperative programs are inher- 
ently ambiguous in execution. Where programs 
which call for the cooperation of state govern- 
ments are proposed, the individual states must 
either pass legislation or otherwise accommo- 
date their own activities to those contained in 
the proposal, Any state can, by refusing to 
accommodate the new program, either exclude 
that activity from its territory or invoke a 
federally sponsored and implemented substitute 
within that state. Thus, it is inherently unclear 
from the statute establishing a cooperative 
federal-state program which policy alternative, 
if any, will be implemented within any particu- 
lar state. For these reasons, wherever a legisla- 
tive choice is to be made between an exclusive- 
ly federal program and one involving the 
cooperation of state governments, the federal 
alternative conforms more closely to a rule of 
law. As a result, the standard favors a unitary 
national state over a mixed federal-state alter- 
native.* 


4Since the standard is being applied only to federal 
law in this analysis, statutes must be evaluated both in 
terms of consistency across the nation as a whole and 
bureaucratic responsibility to Congress. Fifty different 
federal-state programs may each be well articulated in 
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Congressional consideration of constitu- 
tional amendments presents several unique 
problems for the standard. Since proposed 
constitutional amendments have no judicial 
history, amendments to them—presented during 
congressional deliberation—are evaluated by the 
tule of law standard in much the same way as 
ordinary legislation would be. However, the 
final passage of a constitutional amendment 
raises special difficulties. In that legislative 
situation, the language of the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment must be compared not 
only to similar language in the Constitution, 
but also to court decisions which have inter- 
preted that language. Since the consideration of 
court decisions would introduce complications 
which would be peripheral to legislative applica- 
tion, motions involving the passage of constitu- 
tional amendments are not analyzed in this 
study. 

_ The standard discriminates between the 
agents to whom legislative authority is dele- 
gated in several ways. A statute that delegates 
authority to a government official conforms 
more closely to a rule of law than a statute that 
assigns discretion to a private individual. This 
distinction between public officials and private 
individuals parallels the one made in the discus- 
sion of federalism and is based on differential 
responsibility to the legislature. However, a rule 
of law does not discriminate between the 
various types of officials within the national 
government; in terms of formal responsibility 
to Congress and their ability to evade or 
inconsistently implement statutory provisions, 
all federal officials occupy the same position. 
Finally, a statute which delegates exclusive 
authority to a single official or agency con- 
forms more closely to a rule of law than a 
statute which delegates to a second official veto 
authority over the actions of a first. Where 
responsibility for an administrative decision is 
shared, it is thereby dissipated; a well-articu- 
lated statute will clearly assign exclusive respon- 
sibility for its execution. , 

-Similar principles guide an evaluation of the 
role of the judiciary in administrative proceed- 
ings. For example, a statutory arrangement in 
which one government agency may file suit 
against another imposes an additional layer of 
_discretion upon the authority of the primary 
administrative agency. Because the first agency 





terms of state law; however, the federal law would be 
inconsistently enforced across the various states, 
would lack a clear description of legislative purpose, 
and would entail only the weakest responsibility to 
Congress for performance. 
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-may freely decide whether or not to sue, the 


courts become passive participants in the ad- 
ministrative process and are directly involved 
only when the review agency decides to use 
them. For that reason, the probable behavior of 
the courts becomes a discretionary resource 
which can be used by one part of the govern- 
ment to influence the actions of another part. 
Because the resulting administrative structure 
pyramids the exércise of delegated authority, 
an arrangement of this type is inferior to one in 
which there is no review agency. However, 
where the objects of government policy (e.g., 
state governments, corporations, or private citi- 
zens) are allowed the opportunity to obtain 
judicial review of administrative action, the 
statute conforms more closely to a rule of law 
than comparable legislation in which judicial 
review is denied. Under the first arrangement, 
the review agency, not itself the object of 
government policy, can influence the decisions 
of a primary agency in specific situations 
witout necessarily establishing a general rule - 
or restricting the range of administrative discre- 
tion. In the second, because the objects of | 
government policy are permitted to challenge 
administrative implementation, the courts play 
a constructive role in articulating statutory 
meaning and discovering legislative intent. 

Congressional veto provisions, which allow 
Congress to vacate administrative action with- 
out passing a law, decrease statutory articula- 
tion. These arrangements, entailing the exercise 
of discretion which does not differ in quality 
from that exercised by an administrative agen- 
cy, are evaluated according to the same criteria. 
Finally, sunset limitations, because they indi- 
cate the period of time during which public 
authority is to be exercised for a legislative 
purpose, increase the articulation of a statute. 

Thus, a rule of law standard discriminates 
between legislative alternatives according to the 
extent to which they segregate government 
activities within the federal system, minimize 
the breadth of delegated authority, increase the 
articulation of constitutional language, restrict 
the sharing of administrative responsibility, and 
allow the opportunity for judicial review of 
administrative decisions. Common to each of 
these distinctions is a concern for the dominant 
role of statutory law in a democratic society. 
Because a critique of the modern state from a 
rule of law perspective has such diverse pre- 
scriptive implications, statutory articulation is 
consistent with neither traditional “liberal”? nor 
“conservative” ideologies.5 


SHayek dedicated The Road to Serfdom to “The 
Socialists of All Parties.” In the foreword, he adds 
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An Empirical Application of the 
Rule of Law Standard 


The criteria developed in the preceding 
section was used to analyze legislative motions 
in the House of Representatives for the years 
1965-66 (Johnson), 1971 (Nixon), 1975 
(Ford), and 1977 (Carter). In order to be 
included in this study, each motion had to be 
accompanied by a recorded roll call and its 
adoption had to either increase or decrease the 
articulation of the bill or statute upon which it 
acted. 

Within Congress, the two most common 
legislative situations in which a rule of law 
standard can discriminate between policy alter- 
natives occur when an amendment is offered to 
a bill and when a bill is passed. In the former 
case, the language of the amendment was 
compared to the section of the bill to which the 
amendment was offered. If the bill were more 
articulate with the amendment than without it, 
the amendment was in relative conformity toa 
rule of law. Upon passage, the entire bill was 
compared to those parts of existing law that it 
would add to or change. If that body of 
existing law were more articulate with the 
adoption of the bill, the bill itself was in 
relative conformity to the standard. A motion 
to recommit with instructions or to instruct 
conference committees was also included in the 
analysis if the effect of the motion on the 
language of a bill was clearly stated and either 
decreased or increased the articulation of the 
bill upon which it acted, 

The analysis excluded amendments or bills 
which would have created, dismantled, or al- 
tered the level of government activity. Because 
their adoption would have implied an evalua- 
tion of the size of government programs and 
agencies and, thus, the size of the state in 
general, these legislative motions fell outside 
the scope of the standard. For that reason, if 
one of the policy alternatives altered the 
amount of money appropriated or authorized 
for a program, the motion was excluded from 
analysis even if the remainder of the alternative 


(1974, p. xi): “Conservatism, though a necessary 
element in any stable society, is not a social program; 
in its paternalistic, nationalistic, and power-adoring 
tendencies it is often closer to socialism than tme 
liberalism; and with its traditionalistic, anti-intellec- 
tual, and often mystical propensities it will never, 
except in short periods of disillusionment, appeal to 
the young and all others who believe that some 
changes are desirable if this world is to become a 
better place.” 
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would have increased the articulation of the 
bill. Similarly, motions which limited bureau- 
cratic discretion were included only if they did 
not necessarily reduce the size of the state. A 
motion which reduced mandated or obligatory 
state activity (e.g., narrowed eligibility require- 
ments for social security payments) fell outside 
the scope of the standard. However, a motion 
which reduced the range of bureaucratic discre- 
tion without necessarily reducing state activity 
(e.g., restricting the application of wage and 
price standards to firms with more than 20 
employees) came within the scope of the 
standard and was included in the analysis. In 
this case, bureaucratic inaction would have 
accomplished the same end as the proposed 
motion and the limitation on discretion, given 
the language of the statute, did not necessarily 
reduce the size of the state. 

Support for a Rule of Law was computed 
for each member of the House by dividing the 
number of roll calls on which that member 
supported the articulating position by the total 
number of roll calls on which the member 
voted. Ninety-four of the 706 roll calls (13.3 
percent) recorded in 1977 were included in the 
study. In 1975, there were 90 rule of law votes 
out of a total of 612. In 1971 and 1965—66, 
there were 37 (320) and 33 (394), respectively. 

Subsequent analysis produced three impor- 
tant findings: congressional support for a rule 
of law is inversely correlated with partisan 
control of the presidency; Republicans tend to 
support a rule of law slightly more, on the 


‘whole, than do Democrats; and, finally, both 


party leaders and committee chairs provide less 
support for the standard than the remainder of 
their respective parties. 

Table 1 presents rule of law scores by party 
for each of the four administrations. As can be 
seen, members of the party controlling the 
presidency consistently supported the rule of 
Jaw standard less than the party out of power. 
This partisan differential was most pronounced 
during the Johnson and Carter administrations. 
With a few significant exceptions (for example, 
federal-state cooperative arrangements or con- 
stitutional amendments), the legislative alterna- 
tive which conformed to the rule of law 
standard usually delegated less authority to the 
executive branch than did the opposing posi- 
tion. For this reason, opposition to a rule of 
law is roughly equivalent, in most instances, to 
support for an expansion of executive power at 
the expense of Congress and existing law. As 
can be seen in Table 2, when presidents chose 
between the two positions, they almost always 
opposed the rule of law alternative. Further- 
more, congressional support for a rule of law 
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was inversely related to presidential support 
(see graphs). This relationship held even though 
presidents, on the average, did not publicly 
indicate a preference on 76 percent of all 
classified roll calls. Even when presidential 
support was controlled, however, support fora 
tule of law was consistently higher among 
members of the opposing party.® 


‘6 Aape Clausen ' (1973, Ch. 8) has shown that a 
change in partisan control of the presidency has 
usually produced a shift in the policy stance of 
members of Congress on international involvement. 
However, a change in partisan control did not produce 
comparable shifts in domestic policy. While the 
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The typical articulating motion, as classified 
by the standard, was an amendment offered 
from the floor by a member of the party that 
did not control the presidency. Over the four 
administrations, amendments comprised, on the 
average, 87 percent of all rule of law motions, 
and members of the party out of power offered 
68 percent of these amendments. During the 


evidence in the present study does not directly test the 


proposition, it seems likely that members of Congress 
pursue similar substantive policy goals regardless of 
partisan control of the presidency but that-these goals 
take a different statutory form. 


Table 1. Rule of Law Scores by Party and Administration (Percent) 


Rule of Law _ Carter, 1977 Ford, 1975 Nixon, 1971 Johnson, 1965—66 
Support Scores Dem. Rep. Dem. ` Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
85-89.9 , 4 1.5 
80—84.9 4 7 11.0 
. 75-79.9 4 7 4 4 3.2 24.3 
70-74.9 1.8 17.9 1.1 4 4.2 33.1 
65-69.9 6.7 34.5 14.7 2.8 4.2 19.9 
60—64.9 10.5 17.9 29.8 6.1 6 4.9 2.9 
55—59.9 13.7 11.7 18.6 6.2 15.0 5.3 7.4 4.4 
- $0-54.9 12.6 6.2 15.8 18.6 22.0 9.9 7.8 7 
45—49.9 11.9 4.8 11.2 40.7 23.2 26.3 . 14.5 7 
40-44.9 14.7 3.4 7.7 24.1 11.8 25.1 14.1 7 
35—39.9 16.8 2.1 "A 8.3 9.3 19.9 16.6 7 
30—34.9 9.5 7 3.7 8.2 11.3 
25-—29.9 i 1.4 2.8 3.5 7.4 
20—24.9 2.4 1.2 2.1 
15—19.9 1.1 
Percentage of 
members above i À 
50 percent 45.6 89.0 80.7 26.9 46.7 15.8 32.8 97.8 
Median score 48.3 65.0 59.1 47.2 46.9 42.1 42.1 72.1 
Total N= 285 145. 285 145 246 171 283 


136 


Source: Constructed from roll-call data provided by the Congressional Quarterly Almanac (1965, 1966, 1971, 


1975, 1977). 
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Figure 1. Average Presidential Support Scores by Rule of Law Support Deciles 


four periods, 77 percent of those amendments 
offered by the party out of power articulated 
statutory language. 

Committee chairs, Democrats throughout 
the period, generally supported rule of law 
positions less often than did their party (see 
Table 4). The median support score for chairs 
was lower than that of the Democratic party as 
a whole in three of the four periods under 
investigation. Republican ranking minority 
members, however, showed a mixed pattern. 
They gave more support to the standard than 
their party did in two periods, tied in another, 
and gave less support in only one. The Demo- 
cratic members of the Rules Committee pro- 
vided substantially less support for the standard 
than the median member of their party during 
all four periods, while Rules Republicans sup- 
ported the standard slightly more than the 
remainder of their party. In general, Demo- 
cratic committee leaders were significantly 
more hostile to statutory articulation than were 
either rank-and-file Democrats or the member- 
ship of the House as a whole. Republican 
committee leaders, on the other hand, tended 
to provide slightly more support for the stan- 
dard than did their party and substantially 
more support than House members generally. 


Party leaders throughout .all four periods 
provided more opposition to a rule of law 
standard than did members of the Rules Com- 
mittee, committee chairs or ‘ranking minority 
members, and the median members of their 
respective parties. For the Democratic leader- 
ship (the’ majority leader, whip, and caucus 
chairs), this relative hostility to the standard 
was most pronounced during the Carter and 
Nixon administrations. Opposition to a rule of 
law on the part of the Republican leadership 
(the minority leader, whip, and conference 
chairs) was greatest during the Ford and Carter 
periods. For both committee leaders and party 
hierarchies, this relative hostility ta, the rule of 
law standard is somewhat surprising because 
well-articulated statutory law is the fundamen- 
tal source of congressional power within the 
American system. 

For individual committees where close re- 
ciprocal relationships exist with corresponding 
executive agencies, broad and unspecific sta- 
tutes allow a great deal of flexibility. Within the 
range of discretion thereby granted to the 
bureaucracy undoubtedly lie countless actions 


‘which, though a majority of the oversight 


committee favors them, would not survive 
scrutiny on the floor if they were explicitly 
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Table 2, The Position of the President on Rule of Law Motions 
Supported Opposed 

Rule of Law Rule of Law Took No Total Number 
Year Position Position Position of Roll Calis 
1965—66, Johnson 2 6.1) 14 (42.4) 17 (51.5) 33 
1971, Nixon 1(2.7) 5 (13.5) 31 (83.8) 37 
1975, Ford 2 (2.2) 12 (13.3) 76 (84.4) 90 
1977, Carter 2 (2.1) 10 (10.6) 82 (87.2) 94 


Source: The Congressional Quarterly Almanac (1965, 1966, 1971, 1975, 1977) provided the president’s position 


on the roll calls analyzed in this table. 


Note: Percentages of total roll calls are given in parentheses. 


articulated in a statute. Thus, committees may 
tend to enact broadly worded statutes both in 
order to provide flexibility in agency-commit- 
tee interaction and as a method of circumvent- 
ing potentially hostile majorities on the floor. 
Floor amendment activity, it appears, is one of 
the strongest institutional checks on executive 
agency-committee cooperation. In some re- 
spects, then, a strong committee system is 
basically antithetical to a rule of law. 

A similar relationship may explain the oppo- 
sition to a rule of law exhibited by the 
leadership of the House. The access to the 
president that party leaders usually enjoy cre- 
ates the potential for the same type of inter- 
action that takes place between committees and 
their bureaucratic counterparts. The president 
and the party leaders have an opportunity to 
share and trade influence over those executive 
decisions which are either too visible or too 
wide-ranging to remain within the prerogatives 
of committee-agency spheres of discretion. In 
both cases, the drafting of specific statutes in 
committee and their adoption on the floor may 
represent punitive action against the executive 
branch and signify a deterioration in the infor- 


mal relations that usually exist between the 
executive and legislative branches. The major 
source of support for a rule of law seems to 
come from those members of the House who 
are left out of such relationships: the minority 
party within Congress, members of the party 
that does not control the executive, and those 
members who do not occupy positions of 
influence in the institution. 

This study, because of its exploratory na- 
ture, has not investigated the relationship be- 
tween rule of law support and a number of 
important variables. For example, partisan con- 
trol of the presidency, the substance of policy 
areas, and the quality and extent of committee- 
agency interaction probably affect statutory 
articulation independently. A close examina- 
tion of the influence of each of these factors 
would help to identify the proximate sources of 
support for the standard. In addition, the 
theoretical segregation of a rule of law standard 
and a minimalist state philosophy would be 
demonstrated in congressional behavior by a 
low correlation between opposition to a larger 
federal role and support for the standard. In 
this connection, it might be noted that opposi- 


Table 3. Characteristics of Floor Amendments to Which the 
Rule of Law Standard Can Be Applied (Percent) 


1965-66 1971 1975 1977 

Rule of Law Amendments:* Johnson Nixon Ford Carter 
As a percentage of all rule of law motions: 75.8 91.9 86.9 93.3 
Percentage offered by: 

Democrats 20.0 70.6 65.8 41.7 

Republicans 80.0 29.4 34.2 58.3 
Percentage which support a rule of law: 

Democrats 60.0 83.3 79.2 57.1 

Republicans 80.0 60.0 80.0 71.4 


Source: Constructed from roll-call data provided by the Congressional Quarterly Almanae (1965, 1966, 1971, 


1975, 1977). 


*Includes motions to instruct a conference committee and to concur in Senate amendments. 
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tion to the rule of law standard developed here 
is roughly equivalent to support for “pluralism” 
or, as Lowi terms it, “interest-group liber- 
alism.”7 ee 


7Within each of Lowi’s four policy categories 
(distributive, constituent, regulatory, and redistribu- 
tive), the degree of policy conformity to a rule of law 
varies. From Lowi’s desctiption and analysis, the 
policies which are least articulated in statutory lan- 
guage seem to be those concentrated in the distribu- 
tive and constituent categories. Lowi argues that 
distributive policies provoke committee-centered poli- 
tics while constituent policies generate executive-con- 
gressional party-based. coalitions. Furthermore, both 
policies tend to produce highly partisan political 
conflict. Since a revival of a rule of law would 
probably produce a trend away from policies falling 
within these two categories and since such a trend 
would imply a decline in the cohesion and importance 
of national party organizations, Lowi’s analysis is 
largely in agreement with the argument in the text. 
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The results of this investigation suggest that 
a parliamentary-type system in which the presi- 
dent and Congress closely cooperate within a 
relatively strong party organization may be 
incompatible with a rule of law, and that, given 
the Hayek and Lowi critiques, reforms which 
strengthen such cooperation may ultimately 
weaken popular support for the democratic 
state. For this reason, supporters of the rule of 
law position seem to be at odds with those who 
advocate a strong, national two-party system. 
Scholars who have taken this responsible-party 
government position have “generally argued 
that parties will never play their proper role in 
the American system until they become central- 
ized, disciplined, and cohesive national bodies 
dedicated to formulating, expounding, and im- 
plementing policy programs” (Ranney, 1976, p. 
42). From the evidence, one must conclude 
that such programs would often entail large 
grants of legislative authority and a further 


Table 4. Support for Rule of Law by 
Party Leaders and Senior Committee Members 


Carter 1977 
Democrats 

Majority Leader 35.2 
Majority Whip 32.9 
Caucus Chair 34.4 
Rules Committee 

Mean 46.1 

Median 45.2 
Committee Chairs 

Median 41.1 
All Democrats 

Median 48.3 

Republicans 

Minority Leader 56.2 
Minority Whip 55.4 
Conference Chair 42.9 
Rules Committee 

Mean 63.0 

Median 65.9 
Committee Ranking 
Minority Members 

Median 65.5 
All Republicans 

Median 65.0 


Ford 1975 Nixon 1971 Johnson 1965—66 
52.5 37.9 34.6 
53.9 34.3 45.5 
64.2 38.1 25.0* 
52.9 45.9 42.4 
51.7 44.1 37.3 
52.9 43.8 45.5 
59.1 46.9 42.1 
35.5 40.6 73.1 
40.7 45.8 71.9 
50.0 27.6 69.0 
46.8 43.2 76.2 
46.0 48.4 76.0 
45.9 42.1 76.0 
47.2 42.1 72.1 





Source: Constructed from roll-call data provided by the Congressional Quarterly Almanac (1965, 1966, 1971, 


1975, 1977). 


*Democratic caucus chair voted on fewer than half of all index roll calls in 1965-66. 
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weakening of the role of statutory law in the 
American political system. 
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With the 1970 passage of the Occupational Safety and Health Act {OSHA}, federal regulation 
reached the American workplace. Given the newness of the legislation, any firm conclusion on its 
effectiveness seems premature. However, there is ample evidence on federal safety regulation of a 
specific workplace: the coal mine. The federal government has been directly involved in coal 
mining safety for over 35 years, operating under three major pieces of legislation, enacted in 1941, 
1952, and 1969. Opposing opinions regarding the effect of this legislation can be grouped into 
three categories: radical, reactionary, and reformer. A multiple interrupted time-series analysis 
indicates that, in fact, the 1941 and 1969 regulations significantly reduced the fatality rate in coal 
mining. Certain conditions seem related to the effectiveness of this safety legislation: birth order, 
provisions, enforcement, target population, and goals. The first two conditions would appear to 
work for the success of the OSHA, the latter three conditions to work against it. 


Skepticism over the effectiveness of govern- 
ment intervention is spreading. In retrospect, it 
is clear that the heralded social programs of the 
1960s fell far short of their promise. Currently, 
there are questions about the utility of the 
government’s attempts to manipulate the econ- 
omy in order to fight inflation, provide energy, 
or maintain competition. Of course, such 
doubts do not necessarily stem government 
involvement. ‘On the contrary, the identifica- 
tion of new problems seems to lead inevitably 
to further federal action. One of these new 
areas for federal concern is work safety which, 
until the 1970 passage of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act (OSHA), was the pro- 
vince of state regulation. 

The Occupational Safety and Health Act was 
born of the liberal impulse for reform. The 
discovery of an intolerable situation, e.g, the 
hazardous working environment in a wide 
variety of jobs, generated a demand for remedi- 
al legislation (Special Task Force Report, 1973; 
Stellman and Daum, 1973; Wallick, 1972). 


- Unfortunately, as policy research and contem- 


porary events suggest, legislative intent is not 
always fulfilled by passing laws and appropriat- 
ing money. Therefore, we should seriously 
consider whether, despite its bold design, the 
OSHA has actually managed to reduce occupa- 
tional accidents. In this regard, there are strong 
reasons for supposing the OSHA is another 
instance of the failure of liberal reform. The 
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very magnitude of the problem argues against 
its success. How can government effectively 
police five million workplaces, each a potential 
source of occupational accidents? Even the very 
term, “accidents,” implies events beyond the 
control of government, or any other human 
institution. Perhaps, then, one might argue that 
the fundamental cause of these accidents lies 
with individual workers who make mistakes, 
either out of carelessness or ignorance. In this 
case, a preferable approach would be education 
of workers about on-the-job hazards, leading 
them to demand higher wages, a demand which 
management tends to avoid by implementing 
safety measures. Any direct government inter- 
vention in this free-market process, according 
to this argument, would only result in a 
sub-optimal level of safety. 

These considerations provide a prelude to 
the empirical query, “Has the OSHA made 
work less hazardous?” Lamentably, we cannot 
provide a direct answer to this research ques- 
tion. Leaving aside the obvious data-gathering 
problems, any answer would be premature. The 
OSHA has existed only since 1970, and it seems 
hasty to assert anything definite about its effect 
(for an attempt, see Nichols and Zeckhauser, 
1977). Nevertheless, a current assessment of 
federal safety legislation need not rely solely on 
speculation. There is one workplace where the 
federal government has been involved in safety 
regulation for many years: the coal mine. On 
this subject, data are plentiful, although their 
systematic study has been slighted. Further, the 
origins and intent of the coal mining safety 
legislation seem typical of much federal regula- 
tory legislation, the OSHA in particular. An 
examination of the impact of this legislation 
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should shed some light on the effectiveness of 
government safety legislation. 

There are three major pieces of federal coal 
mine safety legislation. Below, we first discuss 
briefly the possible effects of this legislation. 
Then we evaluate its impact quantitatively 
through multiple interrupted time-series analy- 
sis, a neglected policy assessment tool which 
seems widely applicable. Next, from this evalua- 
tion, we consider the conditions under which 
safety regulations are effective. Finally, we 
draw out the implications of the findings with 
regard to the effect of the OSHA. 


The Background of 
Coal Mine Safety Legislation 


In perhaps no other regulatory context is the 
clash of public and private purposes clearer 
than that of coal mining safety. In fact, some 
critics reduce this contest to “safety versus 
profit.” Accepting this dichotomy, Edward 
Greenberg (1977, p. 13) actually argues that 
the struggle for coal mining safety captures 
“the essence of American political life.” How 
successful has the federal quest for safety in the 
coal mines been? Compared to other regulatory 


agencies, few have less ambiguous and more . 


commanding measures of success than the 
Bureau of Mines (later the Mining Enforcement 
and Safety Administration)—this measure is the 
number of miners killed or injured.) Historical- 
ly, no other occupation has been so dangerous 
as mining coal. Since 1900, over 100,000 
miners have met death on the job. To this 
figure could be added the hundreds of thou- 
sands of miners who were permanently injured 
or died a “slow death” from “black lung.” 
These extremely hazardous working condi- 
tions brought early federal attention, beginning 
with the formation of the Bureau of Mines in 
1910. Eventually, in 1941, 1952, and 1969, 
Congress passed major legislation designed to 
improve coal mining safety. These pieces of 
legislation are products of spectacular mining 
disasters (Bethell, 1972, pp. 77—80; Coleman, 
1943, p. 281; Graebner, 1976, pp. 1—2; Mc- 
Ateer, 1973, p. 213; Wieck, 1942, pp. 6, 116). 


\These regulatory responsibilities came under the 
Mining Enforcement and Safety Administration 
(MESA), separate from the Bureau of Mines but stilt 
within the Interior Department, in 1974. Currently, 
the relevant agency is called the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration, located in the Department of 
Labor. 
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Following a pattern common to other regula- 
tory enactments, public outrage culminated in 
the passage of laws to prevent recurrence of 
such unwanted events. Referring to the 1941 
Mine Inspection Act, Wieck laments (1942, p. 
131), “Dead miners have always been the most 
powerful influence in securing passage of min- 
ing legislation.” Ushering in this 1941 legisla- 
tion were the deaths of 91 miners at Bartley, 
West Virginia on January 10, 1940 and of 73 
miners at Neffs, Ohio on March 16, 1940 
(Wieck, 1942, p. 6). A series of explosions in 
1951, highlighted by the West Frankfort, Ili- 
nois blast killing 119, led to the introduction of 
various bills and the eventual acceptance of the 
1952 Federal Coal Mine Safety Act (Bethell, 
1942, p. 79). The latest set of regulations, that 
of the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
of 1969, came about principally in response to 
the 1968 explosion in Farmington, West Vir- 
ginia of the No. 9 mine of the Consolidation 
Coal Company, which left 78 dead (Bethell, 
1972, pp. xii—xiii, 80). 

What has been the impact of this regulatory 
legislation? The responses to this specific ques- 
tion mirror the broader controversy over the 
effectiveness of government safety regulation. 
The participants in this particular debate may 
be grouped, albeit roughly, into three cate- 
gories: radicals, reactionaries, and reformers, 

To the radicals, the coal mine operators’ 
need for profit overrides any concern they may 
have for miner safety (Caudill, 1977, p. 493; 
Graebner, 1976, pp. 3—10; Greenberg, 1977, 
pp. 10—13; McAteer, 1973, pp. x—36; Nyden, 
1970, p. 200; Vecsey, 1974, p. 70). As one 
miner expressed it, the operator “‘talks safety in 
the bath house and ‘Cut Coal’ underground” 
(Seltzer, 1974, p. 17). Safety is mostly just 
talked about, because it costs money. To avoid 
these costs, coal mine owners and operators ` 
lobby vigorously to defeat safety legislation. 
Failing that, according to the radical critics, 
they “capture” the regulatory agencies, the key 
legislators, even the miners’ union. Bemoaning 
the domination of the Bureau of Mines by the 
coal industry, David Brooks, former chief econ- 
omist for the bureau, commented, “The Bureau 
of Mines still doesn’t know it’s a regulatory 
agency” (Bethell, 1972, p. 96). After the 
Farmington disaster of 1968, only one West 
Virginia member of Congress, Ken Hechler, 
bucked local coal interests and took a strong 
stand for forceful safety legislation (McAteer, 
1973, pp. 181—84). Tony Boyle, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America at the 
time of the Farmington explosion, absolved 
Consolidation Coal of responsibility, explaining 
that “as long as we mine coal, there is always 
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this inherent danger.... This happens to be 
one of the better companies” (Greenberg, 
1977, p. 6). In sum, the radicals believe that the 
negative influence of the coal industry guaran- 
tees that any regulatory activity will be largely 
symbolic, salving the public conscience until 
the next big mine disaster. This disaster, which 
inevitably erupts, reinforces the radical view 
that federal mine safety legislation has had no 
effect. 

Reactionaries share with radicals the belief 
that these regulations will not make the mines 
safer, but their reasons are very different. In the 
words of George Judy of the Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association, “I don’t think you can 
legislate safety” (Bethell, 1972, p. 81). From 
this perspective, laws cannot significantly affect 
mine safety because they fail to touch on the 
two principal causes of mining accidents: the 
inherent dangers in the activity of mining coal 
and the carelessness of the miners (Bethell, 
1972, pp. 14, 81; Graebner, 1976, pp. 94—95, 
162; McAteer, 1973, pp. 13—16, 28—31, 231). 
Summarizing state inspectors’ reports in the 
Progressive era, Graebner (1976, p. 95) illus- 
trates the second point: “Everywhere... [min- 
ers] rode illegally on mine cars, carried too 
much powder into the mines, used the wrong 
oils in their lamps, failed to timber properly 
their working places, and were careless in 
handling explosives.” Recently, Ralph E. Bai- 
ley, chairman of Consolidation Coal Company, 
the industry’s largest employer, asserted that 
such carelessness, lack of motivation, and hu- 
man error remain the real causes of accidents in 
the mines (Business Week, 1977, p. 79). 

Reformers are more optimistic about the 
effects of legislation than either radicals or 
reactionaries. They come from that broad 
sector of liberal opinion which believes it 
desirable and possible to enact laws reducing 
dangers in the mines. Admittedly, the competi- 
tive market pushes coal operators to pursue 
profit over safety. Therefore, if safety is want- 
ed, according to the reformers, the government 
must impose regulations to induce companies 
to do what would not normally be in their 
economic interest (Anderson et al., 1978, p. 
349; Hair, 1968, p. 560). And, for the true 
reformer, this regulatory legislation is more 
than symbolic. Instead, it is guided by what has 
been referred to as the British theory of “rigid 
laws and law enforcement” for coal mine safety 
(Wieck, 1942, p. 106). 

These perspectives—radical, reactionary, re- 
former—provide an orientation to the coal mine 
safety issue. It is now appropriate to move toa 
statistical model which allows us to assess the 
actual effects of the legislation. 
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The Effects of 
Coal Mine Safety Legislation 


To evaluate the impact of coal mine safety 
legislation, we employ multiple interrupted 
time-series (MITS) analysis, a procedure which 
policy studies have neglected. Application of an 
interrupted time-series logic to policy evalua- 
tion has been advocated for some time (Camp- 
bell, 1969; Campbell and Stanley, 1966). How- 
ever, methodological difficulties, mostly involv- 
ing the modeling of the interruption and of the 
error process, retarded its statistical use. These 
problems now seem largely overcome (Box and 
Tiao, 1975, Campbell and Cook, 1979; Hibbs, 
1977). This methodological resolution has coin- 
cided with the appearance of a number of 
substantive examples of simple interrupted time 
series (SITS) involving assessment of a single 
policy intervention (see Albritton, 1979; Lewis- 
Beck, 1979; McCrone and Hardy, 1978). Thus 
SITS analysis is a rather well-established re- 
search tool among practicing policy evaluators. 
But interest in MITS has remained essentially in 
the methodological domain (Box and Tiao, 
1975; Hibbs, 1977). This article counters such 
emphasis by providing a substantive policy 
investigation which employs the MITS design. 
We hope that this example will heighten the 
reader’s appreciation of the utility of the design 
for research in other policy areas. Whenever one 
wishes to assess the impact of repeated policy 
changes over time, MITS analysis seems the 
preferred strategy. A number of areas of federal 
policy, e.g., housing, antitrust legislation, labor- 
management relations, would appear to lend 
themselves to this approach. 

This introduction opens the way for detailed 
consideration of the effects of coal mine safety 
legislation. Annual figures on a measure of coal 
mining injuries, Yp, can be plotted over an 
extended number of years. The research issue is 
whether the observations in this time series 
have been affected by the safety legislation. 
Take the Mine Inspection Act of 1941 as an 
example, Informally, to assess the effect of this 
act, we can simply look at the shift in injuries 
after 1941. Formally, we worry about whether 
the observed change is statistically significant, 
thereby reducing the likelihood of chance 
differences. Correct estimation of the following 
regression equation would permit statistical 
evaluation of this simple interrupted time-series 
design: 


0) 


where Y; = annual observations on coal mining 
injuries; X,, = a counter for years, from 1 to N, 


Y; = bo + b1Xir tb2X2r + b3X3r t €p 
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the number of observations; Xz; = a dichoto- 
mous variable scored 0 for observations before 
1942, and 1 for 1942 and after; X3, = a 
counter of years, scored 0 for observations 
before 1942, and 1,2,3... for 1942 and after; 
bo,51,b2,b3 = parameters to be estimated, ep = 
error. 

The parameters bp and b, indicate, respec- 
tively, the level and slope of the time-series 
prior to implementation of the 1941 regula- 
tions. To evaluate whether bg and b; were 
altered by these new federal regulations, we 
must examine by and b3. If the estimate for b3 
is not significantly different. from zero, then we 
infer the legislation had no effect on the level 
of the time series. Similarly, if the estimate for 
b3 does not differ significantly from zero, the 
inference is that the legislation had no effect on 
the slope of the time series. 

Of course, Equation (1) is only expository, 
for it ignores the impact on injuries of the 1952 
and 1969 safety legislation. Introducing these 
interventions involves a straightforward exten- 
sion of the preceding logic, and yields a 
multiple interrupted time-series design repre- 
sented by the ensuing regression equation: 


Y, = bo + by Xyz + b2X2r + b3X3r + b4X4t 


+ bg X5¢ + beXer + D7 X74 + Ct, (2) 
where ¥;, Xit X2 X3r are defined as with 
Equation (1); X4; = a dichotomous variable 
scored Q for observations before 1953, and 1 
for 1953 and after; Xs¢ = a counter for years, 
scored 0 for observations before 1953, and 
1,2,3... for 1953 and after; Xer = a dichoto- 
mous variable scored 0 for observations before 
1970, and 1 for 1970 and after; Xyp = a 
counter for years, scored 0 for observations 

_ before 1970, and 1,2,3... for 1970 and after. 
Hence, b4 and bs capture the short- and 
long-run impacts of the 1952 legislation, bg and 
bz those of the 1969 legislation. Through 
estimation of this model, then, we are able to 
determine the probable effects of the various 
pieces of federal safety legislation on coal mine 
safety. 

We have now developed measures for our 
independent variables, the federal safety regula- 
tions, but our dependent variable, coal mining 
injuries, has been left undefined. While coal 
mining accidents can be counted a number of 
ways, we have selected “fatalities per million 
man-hours” worked during the year, F;, as our 
central measure. Several advantages accom- 


2For continuity, we keep the Bureau of Mines 
description, “million man-hours,” although since 
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pany this measure. First, it focuses attention on 
the most serious type of injury. Second, it also 
serves as a more general indicator of mining 
injuries, correlating .81 with “non-fatal injuries 
per million man-hours.” Third, it is standar- 
dized, varying neither with the annual number 
of strike days (as the annual “fatalities per 
thousand employed” would) nor the size of the 
work force (as “number of fatalities’? would). 
Fourth, of all available safety measures it is the 
most relevant for miners, informing them whe- 
ther their chances of being killed on the job are 
increasing or decreasing. For this variable, in 
conjunction with the cther variables eventually 
to be considered below, annual data back to 
1932 are obtainable, providing a sample ade- 
quate to test the MITS model of Equation (2).3 
Estimating that model with ordinary least 
squares (OLS) yields: 


F, = 1.493 — .001X4, ~ 096 X24 — 045X534 


(18.7) (1) (-.9) ` (-2.6) 
+ wl 51X44 + 047X564 ay -120X6 
(1.7) Q.7) (-1.1) 
~ 091 X4_ + es; (3) 
(—4.0) 
R? = .88 N=45 DW=2.,3, 


where the values below the parameter estimates 
= the t-ratios; R? = the coefficient of multiple 
determination; N = the number of observations 
(1932—1976); D-W = the Durbin-Watson sta- 
tistic.4 


1973, more than 2,000 wemen have begun working in 
the mines (Joffe, 1979, p. 23). 


3The data for annual fatalities per million man- 
hours (F+), nonfatal injuries per million man-hours 
(N), fatalities per thousand employed (Ep), per 
centage of mines producing less than 10,000 tons of 
coal (S;), tons of output per man-hour (7), and 
percentage of miners working underground (U;), were 
gathered from volumes of the Minerals Yearbook, the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. The 
figures on annual appropriations for health and safety 
to the Bureau of Mines (later MESA), By, are from the 
relevant volumes of the Budget of the United States 
Government. For all these variables, observations were 
available from 1932—1976, except for Sz and Up, with 
observations from 1932 to 1975. ` 


4For ordinary least squares (OLS) to yield desirable 
estimators, one necessary assumption is that the error 
terms are not autocorrelated, A Box-Jenkins (1970) 
analysis of the autocorrelation and partial autocorrela- 
tion functions of the residuals from Equation (3) 
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The scores on the fatality index range from 
1.7 in 1932 to .4 in 1976, indicating that the 
tisk of fatal injury from coal mining is less than 
one-fourth what it was 45 years ago. How much 
did federal mine safety legislation contribute to 
this reduction in the death rate? The R? of .88 
demonstrates that the ensemble of safety legis- 
lation variables accounts for the downward 
trend in deaths rather well. Inspection of the 
parameter estimates offers more detail. The 
short-run changes (1941-42, 1952—53, 
1969—70) are statistically insignificant at the 
.05 level, two-tail (none of the t-ratios of b2, 
bg, bg exceed |21). This absence of a significant 
short-run influence is unsurprising, for one 
would not expect the safety regulations to be 
fully operative so soon after passage of the 
legislation. Rather, if there is a deterrent effect, 


reveals no significant autocorrelation} i.e., an essential- 
ly random pattern is observed. More precisely, there is 
neither a significant first-order autoregressive process 
(see also the Durbin-Watson statistic), nor any other 
detectable systematic error process. 


Fatalities per Million Man-Hours 
Re a ao a iy as te as ME a ace a 
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it should emerge over the span of years, as it 
indeed appears to. 

Proper combination of the Equation (3) 
parameter estimates provides a simple regres- 
sion fit within each time period, and these are 
sketched over the observations plotted in Fig- 
ure 1. One sees that in the 1930s, without the 
impetus of federal regulation, the risk of a 
mortal accident in the coal mines was high, and 
exhibited no downward drift (regard bı). How- 
ever, after the Mine Inspection Act of 1941, the 
death rate steadily moved downward. This 
improvement in mine safety is quantified by 
b3, which is statistically significant. Again, 
subsequent to the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969, we witness a signifi- 
cant slide in the fatality rate (see b7). Substan- 
tively, the gain in safety during this period is far 
from inconsequential. To illustrate, a coal 
miner in 1964 was about twice as likely to be 
killed on the job as a coal miner in 1974 
W6a/Fr4 = 2.1). 

The 1941 and 1969 federal safety legislation 
appear to have diminished significantly the risk 
of receiving a fatal injury while mining coal. 
However, we have thus far ignored the anoma- 
lous results. of the 1952 legislation. This set of 


b+ bat bs+b, 
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Year 


Source: Minerals Yearbook, Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior. 


Figure 1. Multiple Interrupted Time-Series Analysis of the 
Coal Mining Fatality Rate (1932—1976) 
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regulations did mot increase mine safety. In- 
stead, it apparently arrested the downward 
trend in the death rate stimulated by the 1941 
legislation (ba + bs œ 0). The stabilization of 
accident conditions in this epoch is easily seen 
in Figure 1, where the points trace a flat line 
from 1952 to 1969. Why did the 1941 and 
1969 laws “work,” while this 1952 law did 
not? We pursue this question in detail below. 
First, though, we must strengthen confidence in 
the findings of Equation (3). While these results 
convince us, the skeptic might find them 
somewhat remote. After all, the independent 
variables in the equation simply count years, 
not “real” legislative action. If these time 
counters are actually capturing the course of 
legislative impact on coal mine safety, then the 
Equation (3) findings should survive tests of 
spuriousness, 

Suppose other variables influencing coal 
mining fatalities are correlated with the MITS 
independent variables and are actually respon- 
sible for the findings. Then, if these “third 
variables” were controlled for, the apparent 
regulatory effect would disappear. Of the sev- 
eral variables, besides federal regulation, which 
might be expected to influence coal mining 
injuries, we managed to assemble satisfactory 
measures on three: technology, mine size, type 
of mining. Technological advances in coal min- 
ing involve the introduction of machines to do 
work formerly done by hand. Such mechaniza- 
tion has frequently been held responsible for 
heightening the risk of death in the mines 
(Coleman, 1943, p. 281; McAteer, 1973, pp. 
16—17, 198; Wieck, 1942, pp. 79—103). For 
example, Wieck charges that it increases the 
amount of explosive gas, coal dust, electricity, 
fire hazard, and total work time, thus reducing 
mine safety (1942, pp. 98—100). There is some 
evidence, however, that technology can make 
mining less risky (Andrews and Christenson, 
1974, pp. 169-73; Hair, 1968, pp. 550—54). 


Regarding measures of the technology variable, 


Andrews and Christenson (1974, p. 367) argue 
on conceptual grounds for “tons of output per 
man-hour,” ‘T, which is the indicator we shall 
employ. Many smaller mines make their appear- 
ance during boom periods, only to disappear 
when demand slackens. Seltzer (1947, p. 9) 
well describes the historic pattern: ‘‘When times 
were good, a half-dozen strong-backed men 
with dynamite, picks, shovels, some lengths of 
mine track, and a couple of ponies could punch 
a mine into the side of a hill.” These and other 
small mines have been regarded as less safe by 
some, more safe by others (Andrews and 
Christenson, 1974, pp. 369—73; Hair, 1968, pp. 
554, 558; McAteer, 1973, pp. 237-38). The 
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extent of small mining operations, Sp, will be 
indicated by their annual percentage in the 
mine population (technically, this means the 
percentage annually classified as producing less 
than 10,000 tons of coal). 

There are two general categories of mining: 
underground mining (or deep mining), and 
surface mining, which consists of strip and 
auger mining. While surface mining is danger- 
ous, it is less so than deep mining (National 
Safety Council, 1977, p. 35). In recent years, 
the portion of total United States coal produc- 
tion mined underground has decreased (Dials 
and Moore, 1974, pp. 19—20). The reduced 
production costs of strip mining, the more 
limited unionization of strip miners, the low 
sulfur content of western strip coal, have been 
offered as reasons for moving away from 
underground mining (Nyden, 1970, p. 197; 
Seltzer, 1974, pp. 19—20; Williams et al., 1978, 
p. 35). This implies the significant safety effect 
we found for the 1969 legislation is spurious, 
attributable in fact to the decline in hazardous 
deep mining which occurred in the post-1969 
period. To check this possibility, we introduce 
the variable, U, annual percentage of miners 
working underground, as a control. 

Our original Equation (3) uncovered signifi- 
cant, long-run effects for federal safety legisla- _ 
tion (see b3, bs, b7). Here we have cast doubt 
on these results, speculating they are caused by 
the “‘third variables,” Tp St Up Below, we 
enter these variables into the MITS model 
indicated by the Equation (3) findings, in order 
to investigate this prospect (the Durbin-Watson 
Statistic from OLS estimation suggested an 
autocorrelation problem; therefore, the par- 
ameters were estimated with the Cochrane- 


Orcutt procedure; see Kmenta, 1971, pp. 
287-89): 
F; = 322 + .014X;t — -057Xz + .068X 5, 
(9) (4.5) (-4.8) (41) 
— 124X4, ~ .1317, + 0065r 
(-3.1) (-.6) (2.0) 
+ .009U; + es; (4) 
(1.7) 
R? =.90. N=43 D-W= 2.1. 


Equation (4) provides a more satisfactory 
specification of the determinants of the coal 
mine fatality rate. Although variations in min- 
ing technology do not appear important, the 
presence of small mines and the degree of deep 
mining do contribute significantly to an expla- 
nation of mine safety. Smaller mines seem 
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riskier, as do underground mines. These vari- 
ables round out our understanding of what 
brings death to the miner, but they do not 
substitute for the regulatory influences de- 
scribed earlier. In fact, according to Equation 
(4), the effects of the federal safety legislation 
are not at all spurious. Instead, we continue to 
observe the pattern of significant legislative 
intervention noted in Equation (3), with effects 
fully as robust (compare b3, bs, b7 from both 
equations). ; 


The Conditions for 
Effective Safety Legislation 


Thus far, we have not explained why these 
coal mining safety laws have worked as they do. 
When we examine the content of the laws, and 
the context of their passage and imple- 
mentation, suggestive associations are dis- 
covered. These relationships point to some 
necessary ingredients for effective coal mine 
safety legislation, as well as for safety legisla- 
tion generally. Below, we focus on the condi- 
tions of enforcement, provisions and position in 

a sequence of legislation (referred to here as 
“birth order”). In the conclusion we find it 
appropriate also to consider the factors of 
target population and goals. 


1941: The “First” Law. Under the Mine Inspec- 
tion Act of 1941, federal mine inspectors were 
given the right to enter the mines, where they 
could carry out inspections, investigate acci- 
dents, and make safety recommendations. The 
beneficial effect of this law, which the MITS 
analysis detects, is perhaps surprising, for the 
safety recommendations were not mandatory. 
Why, then, did it bring about a significant 
reduction in the coal-mining fatality rate? The 
law appears to have been effective because it 
was the first law introduced into a lawless 
situation. At the national level, the rules for 
mining safety were suddenly changed from 
none to some. Until then, safety conditions 
were determined by the operators, who had 
neutralized the influence of the state regulatory 
agencies. In this highly competitive industry 
plagued by narrow profit margins, safety was 
routinely sacrificed to production and profit. 
The arrival of the federal inspectors, who had 
- never before been permitted to enter the mines, 
unsettled operators, many of whom branded 
the law as “sheer Communism” (Bethell, 1972, 
p- 78). Still, the presence of federal inspectors 
was bound to produce safety improvements, 
even if grudgingly instituted. Workplace safety 
had been so neglected that a number of 
improvements could be made simply and cheap- 
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ly. Surely, in response to or in preparation for 
the federal inspector’s visit, some operators 
would be moved to narrow the spacing of the 
roof bolts, replace a fallen support, remove 
piles of explosive dust, check the machinery 
wiring, or put a protective canopy over the 
mine entrance. 

Further, more subtle changes were hoped for 
as a result of the law. Edward Wieck (1942, p. 
139), in his otherwise critical review, expresses 
these hopes well: “Federal inspection of mines 
will put the Bureau more closely in touch with 
the industry and bring about a wider accept- 
ance of its safety standards and procedures, 
particularly by state mining departments, and 
probably, in the beginning, to a lesser extent by 
management.” That is, the state agencies would 
be encouraged to apply the federal standards, 
and the operators would be made to feel a part 
of the “community of concern” over safety. 
The latter seems especially important, for it 
suggests the owners might be socialized, to 
some extent, to the more public role of 


_ promoter and protector of safety. 


The 1941 law, then, derived considerable 
influence from its “birth order.” An implica- 
tion is that the beneficial effects of this “‘first” 
law would be short-lived, in the absence of 
strong provisions which allow its impact to be 
sustained. That is, once the operators have 
carried out the low-cost safety improvements 
and reached a new psychological equilibrium 
regarding their role in assuring miners’ safety, 
additional safety effort and, hence, further 
declines in fatalities would be unlikely. If we 
examine Figure 1, this is in fact the pattern we 
observe. The scatter of points in the late 1940s 
and early 1950s indicates a stabilization of the 
fatality rate. Safety conditions in the mines 
were entering a plateau when the 1952 legisla- 
tion was passed. As the MITS analysis demon- 
strates, this 1952 legislation was too weak to 
push the fatality rate below that plateau. 


1952: The “Symbolic” Law. By 1952, the 
energies of the 1941 legislation were spent. A 
new law was needed to restore the downward 
momentum in the death rate initiated by the 
earlier legislation. However, this new law had to 
have rather firm and comprehensive provisions, 
for it could not benefit from being first, as the 
1941 law had. The federal government had now 
established itself as a presence in the coal fields, 
and operators had made the necessary adjust- 
ments. Tangible changes had to be forthcoming 
in order to continue driving down fatalities, 
Unfortunately, the final provisions of the 1952 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act allowed no more 
than maintenance of the safety level prevailing 
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toward the end of the period under the 1941 
law (see the flat line, 1952—69, in Figure 1). 

In examining the failure of the 1952 act, 
Andrews and Christenson (1974, p. 374) turn 
to the weak provisions of the bill. The Bureau 
of Mines’ enforcement powers were limited to 
safety measures aimed at preventing major 
disasters, which accounted for less than 10 
percent of all fatalities. Furthermore, the legis- 
lation did not cover small mines (employing 
fewer than 15 miners), which made up about 
80 percent of all mines. As noted in Equation 
(4), it is precisely in these small mines that 
fatalities are more likely to occur. Thus, the 
1952 legislation formally put beyond its reach 
almost all the sources of fatal mining accidents. 

Besides this extreme narrowness of scope, 
which President Truman himself protested, the 
coal operators and the United Mine Workers of 
America (UMWA) exhibited a special lack of 
commitment to its enforcement (McAteer, 
1973, pp. 96—101, 181). The companies, wor- 
ried about falling production, persuaded the 
UMWA to accept mechanization of the mines in 
exchange for ‘better wages and benefits. Given 
the workings of the agreement, signed by John 
L. Lewis in 1950, the UMWA began to direct 
itself to the goal of increasing production rather 
than safety. As Seltzer reports (1974, p. 10), 
the 1952 contract was succeeded by an end to 
the adversary relationship with management, 
and no official strikes occurred before 1972. 

The 1952 law was an exceedingly weak law 
whose enforcement was pursued by neither the 
union, management, nor the Bureau of Mines, 
The public, in response to their outrage over 
the 1951 West Frankfort mine explosion which 
killed 119 persons, had received only a “‘sym- 
bolic” piece of legislation. However, after its 
passage, public concern followed the typical 
pattern of turning to other issues, assuming the 
mine safety problem was solved. According to 
Bethell (1972, p. 80), it was not until the 
Farmington disaster of 1968 that interest in 
coal mine safety was rekindled. To borrow 
Bethell’s dramatic lines, “It was the beginning 
of a grim realization: that there were actually 
people running around who still mined coal for 
a living, and that they were being killed at their 
jobs by profit-hungry operators, a corrupted 
union interested only in the health of its 
treasury, and a government that seemingly 
could not care less” (1972, p. 80). 


1969: A “Tough” Law. The Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 is a “tough” 
law, at least relative to the others. As Harry 
Caudill, long-time advocate for the Appalachian 
miner, exclaimed, “For the first time the 
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federal government undertook to rein in and 
civilize the vast, fragmented, widely dispersed 
and still ideologically laissez-faire coal indus- 
try’? (1977, p. 493). In particular, under the 
1969 legislation the enforcement powers of the 
federal inspectors were much expanded and a 
detailed set of health and safety standards made 
mandatory for all mines (McAteer, 1973, pp. 
213—19). Specification of the standards covers 
hundreds of pages in the manuals of regulation. 
These standards have, in the words of mineral 
economist Richard Newcomb, “‘changed work- 
ing practices” in the coal mines and contributed 
to a more than 30 percent reduction in output 
per miner (1978, p. 207). By another estimate, 
eastern deep mining costs have been rising at an 
annual rate of 10 percent in constant dollars, an 
increase attributed largely to implementation of 
the 1969 requirements (Gordon, 1978, p. 155). 
Thus the stiffer 1969 regulations have advanced 
their primary goal of providing safer working 
conditions for miners, even in the face of a 
costly drop in productivity. 

The 1969 legislation seems to offer a long- 
run solution to the coal mine safety problem, 
i.e., under its continued enforcement, safety 
should eventually reach an acceptable level. The 
strength of the 1969 act is further appreciated 
when compared to the 1941 act. The latter, 
while effective, obviously has the weaker provi- 
sions, Therefore, we would expect the 1941 law 
to have less effect than the 1969 law. Indeed, 
the relevant coefficients from Equation (3) 
indicate the 1941 law was about half as strong 
as the 1969 law has been (b3/b4 = .5). Beyond 
doubt, the harsher provisions of the 1969 act 
have made the coal mines safer. 


1941, 1952, 1969: Variations in Enforcement. 
Above we have tried to explain the relative 
effect of the federal coal mine safety laws. For 
the most part, we relied on description of the 
laws and presentation of seemingly relevant 
facts. It is to be hoped that this exploration 
enhances understanding of the workings of this 
legislation. Still, it would be helpful to have 
more systematic data on the difference in 
tegulation under the three laws. A critical need 
here is information on enforcement activity. A 
law, no matter how well written or favored by 
birth, comes to nothing if it is not actually 
enforced. The enforcement of coal mining 
safety legislation, the responsibility of the 
Bureau of Mines (later MESA), includes such 
activities as inspections, investigations, rescues, 
and research (McAteer, 1973, pp. 196-97). A 
global measure of these activities over time is 
available—agency expenditures on safety. Of 
course, a potential problem with the expendi- 
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tures variable is that, while it summarizes 
enforcement activities, it may nevertheless be 
unrelated to reduction in fatalities, which is the 
goal of enforcement. Therefore, the use of 
safety expenditures as an overall measure of 
enforcement is justified only to the extent that 
it is linked to the fatality rate, Fortunately, this 
link is quite strong. 

If the Bureau of Mines (later MESA) health 
and safety budget, B;, is a proxy for federal 
safety enforcement in the coal mines, we would 

“expect a high negative correlation with the 
fatality rate, F;, which it has, z = —.78. (When 
the budget figures are deflated, 1967 = 100, the 
correlation remains virtually unchanged, r = 
—.77.) While this correlation is substantial, the 
requisite assumption of linearity is unsatisfac- 
tory because the budget’ variable, like many 
dollar measures across time, follows an expo- 
nential path. Therefore, we applied a natural 
logarithmic transformation to Bp, in order to 
“straighten it out.” This transformation boosts 
the correlation with the fatality rate to —.90. 

Figure 2 plots the annual federal coal mine 
health and safety budget (logged). The pattern 
of points indicate that safety expenditures have 
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responded strongly to changes in federal legisla- 
tion. Observe, for example, the sharp upward 
trend in spending after 1941, or the big leap up 
from 1969 to 1970. These shifts are more 
accurately described when the original MITS 
model in Equation (3) is fitted to the data. 
Assuming the independent variables of the 
model tap real changes in federal regulatory 
policy, we would expect findings on the budget 
would reinforce the fatality findings. That is, 
the vaunted 1941 and 1969 legislative acts 
would, in the long run, spur safety spending, 
whereas the maligned 1952 legislation would 
slow it; specifically, b3 > 0, by > 0, bs <0. 
Short-run prediction is more difficult. Equation 
(3) suggests that the fatality rate was not 
significantly affected the year after the legisla- 
tion, which is understandable given the time 
required to implement the regulations fully. 
When the dependent variable is health and 
safety spending, however, one supposes that 
increases would follow passage of the legislation 
rather quickly. Therefore, we would expect 
that the 1941 and 1969 bills would precipitate 
sudden spurts in the budget, while the 1952 act 
would cause an immediate budget cut; speci- 


b, +b +b,+b, 
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Source: Computed from Figures in the Budget of the United States Government (1932-1976). 


- Figure 2. Multiple Interrupted Time Series of Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Budget (1932—1976) 
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fically, ba > 0, bg > 0, bg < 0. These 
predictions are generally sustained in the fol- 
lowing OLS equation: 

In B, = 6.497 — .007X4; + -582X22 
(58.5) (—.4) (4.1) 


+ .135X3t — -125X41 — .067X5¢ 
(5.7)  (—1.0) (3.9) 


+ 1.174X6¢ + O77 Xap + eg; (5) 
(7.5) (2.4) 


'R?=.99 N=45 D-W=1.5. 


The estimates of Equation (5) repay con- 
sideration. In the 1930s, the bureau’s annual 
health and safety budget was merely symbolic, 
averaging just over $500,000, and changing 
little from year to year (see b, and the 
regression line in Figure 2). However, in the 
wake of the 1941 act, health and safety 
appropriations increased significantly, for both 
the short and long run (see b3 and b3). In fact, 
they began to rise at an average rate of about 
13 percent a year (by + b3 = .13).5 But the 
1952 bill, remarkably, elicited no initial budget 
increment (see b4), and under it the growth 
tate was dampened significantly (see bs). These 
Statistics underline the weakened commitment 
to mine safety during that period. It took the 
passage of the 1969 legislation to refurbish the 
financial commitment to coal mine safety. 
From 1969 to 1970, the bureau’s health and 
safety funding actually increased over 100 
percent. And for all the years subject to the 
legislation, the rate of appropriation growth has 
been 14 percent, more than double that of the 
post-1952 era. (This estimate is actually conser- 
vative.)® 

The collection of MITS variables recording 


5This percentage change interpretation of the 
coefficients is possible because of the logarithmic 
transformation of the dependent variable Gf either bz 
or b3 exceeded .25, the interpretation would become 
less appropriate). A proof is found in Tufte (1974, pp. 
124-26). 

6The estimate of Equation (5) is conservative, 


_ because it undervalues the health and safety appropria- - 
tions occurring after the move from the Bureau of 


Mines to MESA in 1974. The health and safety 
appropriations for MESA are not strictly comparable 
to the preceding appropriations within the general 
Bureau of Mines budget intended for health and 
safety. If we make a reasonable adjustment for this 
move, our revised estimate of the average annual 
growth rate for the post-1969 period is 20 percent, 
rather than 14 percent. 
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maps variations in federal enforcement, as 
measured by the budgetary outlay for coal 
mine health and safety. Indeed, they account 
splendidly for such expenditures, as the R?-= 
.99 indicates. These shifts in the safety enforce- 
ment effort mirror the shifts in the fatality rate. 
Under the stronger legislation (that of 1969 
and, to a lesser extent, of 1941), safety 
expenditures were pushed up and the fatality 
rate pushed down. In contrast, when the 
weaker law (the 1952 act) dominated, or there 
was no law at all (the 1932—1941 period), the 
safety budget and, ee the fatality 
rate held fairly steady. 


Conclusions 


Our empirical research began with the ques- 
tion, “Has federal safety legislation reduced the 
hazards of mining coal?” To provide an answer, 
we employed multiple interrupted time-series 
analysis, a neglected procedure in substantive 
policy investigations. The complex of findings 
from this analysis would have been predicted 
by no single political perspective—radical, reac- 
tionary, or reformer. While the failure of the 
1952 legislation may have surprised reformers, 
it is congruent with a radical interpretation of 
the effects of this regulation. However, a radical 
view does not account for the success of the 
1941 and 1969 acts. These efforts demonstrate 
that government can bend the will of the coal 
operators, regardless of their quest for profit. 
Further, these results undercut the reactionary 
critique, for they show that accidents can be 
curbed, even in a highly dangerous activity 
carried out by fallible human beings. Apparent- 
ly, then, it is possible for Congress to enact laws 
that successfully regulate American business for 
some public purpose, such as safer coal mines. 
Indeed, a 1976 coal miner was over four times 
less likely to be killed while working than a 
1932 coal miner, a fact attributable in no small 
way to federal safety legislation.” 


Finally, it should be noted that a strong, significant 


effect of the 1969 legislation (along with the signifi- 
cant effects of the 1941 and 1952 legislation) persists 
even when these expenditures are deflated (1967 = 
100). Thus the budgetary changes detected here are 
not attributable simply to the force of inflation. 


7TNevertheless, we should not become complacent 
about coal mine safety. An idea of coal mining safety 
advances that could still be made comes from compar- 
ing the United States to Great Britain. Unfortunately, 
the preferred measure, “fatalities per million man- 
hours,” F;, is not available for the British case. 
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Why did the 1941 and 1969 safety laws 
work? Our look at the context, substance, and 
workings of the legislation suggested some 
simple, proximate conditions: the birth order, 
enforcement, and provisions of those laws. To 
this brief list, we might add target population 
and goals. Let us summarize these conditions as 
they apply to the legislation at hand. The 1941 
act, because it was the first set of rules in a 
hitherto unruly situation, had an impact which 
belied its actual content. Further, enforcement 
of the 1941 law was relatively vigorous, as 
indicated by the strong increase in the Bureau 
of Mines’ safety budget. Enforcement was still 
more intense for the 1969 legislation. More- 
over, the provisions of the 1969 act, which are 
comprehensive, detailed, and mandatory, fur- 
ther enhanced its strength. However, beyond 
these factors, the smaliness of the target popu- 
lation has undoubtedly contributed to the 
success of both pieces of legislation. That is, 
they aimed to regulate only coal mining, rather 
than some larger industry or set of industries. 
Finally, the nature of their goals must account 
for part of their beneficial effect. Coal mine 
safety poses a single, narrow, measurable objec- 
tive. It is not multiple, broad, or difficult to 
measure, as the goals of legislation sometimes 
are. 
What are the implications of the coal mine 
safety experience for federal regulation of 
safety in other workplaces? Specifically, what is 
suggested with regard to the impact of the 
OSHA? Certain conditions conducive to effec- 
tive safety regulation in the mines would also 
seem operative for the OSHA. Most obviously, 
it is the first federal legislation aimed at the 
general regulation of occupational safety. 
Nevertheless, not too much should be expected 
from this birth order advantage, since the 
federal presence remains remote for most busi- 
nesses. For example, in 1976, the chances were 
less than 1 in 50 that a workplace would ever 
be visited by an inspector (Nichols and Zeck- 


However, a measure of “fatalities per thousand em- 
ployed,” £;, does exist. (For the United States data, 
Er correlates .86 with Fp indicating considerable 
empirical overlap between the two.) In the United 
States, for the seven-year period after the 1969 
legislation, average Ez = 1.02, a safety figure achieved 
in Great Britain over 50 years ago {see Hair, 1968, p. 
545). The most recent British figure (1974), which 
applies strictly to underground mining, is .19 (Roth- 
schild, 1979, p. 20). When compared to the United 
States overall estimate for 1974 of .75, this implies the 
risk of death is about four times greater in an 
American coal mine. 
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hauser, 1977, p. 53). Still another factor 
favoring the OSHA is the relative strength of its 
provisions. Thousands of mandatory standards 
have been developed, spelling out in detail the 
safety requirements for different workplaces. 

In contrast, other conditions appear to 
operate against the OSHA’s success. A critical 
one is the lack of strong enforcement. Budget 
figures provide dramatic testimony on the 
limitation of OSHA enforcement. The 1977 
budget was $130 million, little more than the 
amount provided for enforcement of coal mine 
safety, despite the fact that with this sum the 
agency must police a target population consist- 
ing of the nation’s five million workplaces. 
Finally, there is a practical problem concerning 
the detection of the OSHA’s success. The goal 
of occupational health and safety perhaps 
seems rather specific when compared to the 
goals of other regulatory agencies. Yet actually 
measuring its attainment appears a monumental 
task, when one realizes the size of the target 
population. In addition, the measurement prob- 
lem has been compounded by the OSHA 
legislation, which changed the method of col- 
lecting data on injury rates, thus making pre- 
and post-OSHA comparisons problematic. 

The future of federal policy toward occupa- 
tional safety is difficult to foresee. However, 
any politically acceptable approach, whether 
interventionist or noninterventionist, will prob- 
ably not have a dramatic effect on the accident 
rate in the American workplace, at least in the 
short run. Nichols and Zeckhauser (1977, p. 
66), in their discussion of the OSHA, remark, 
“As distasteful as it may be, given the compet- 
ing claims for resources, we may have to accept 
a significant level of occupational accidents as a 
cost of doing business.” Nonetheless our re- 
search indicates that at least under some condi- 
tions government can regulate safety. Further, 
in regard to the OSHA our research on coal 
mining safety suggests that direct OSHA inter- 
vention would be more successful if it confined 
itself to industries with “high risk” jobs. That is 
to say, the OSHA should make a special effort 
to identify occupations which, like coal mining, 
are unusually hazardous. Then, it should con- 
centrate its resources, which will undoubtedly 
remain limited, on making those dangerous 
occupations as safe as work in other industries. 
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The Emergence of Political Parties in Congress, 1789-1803 
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Although the political leaders who wrote the Constitution did not hold the idea of party in high 
regard, these same individuals (according to many historians) became the founders of a new party 
system within the first decade of the new government, This article considers the question (on 
which no consensus exists) of whether parties did develop. The analysis focuses upon one aspect of 
party development, namely, the agreement among members of Congress in their roll-call voting 
records. Spatial analysis (multidimensional scaling) permits a visual picture of the increased 
clustering of congressmen into two party blocs from 1789 to 1803, especially after the Jay Treaty 
debate in 1796. This very clear trend supports the idea that politics was moving away from a 
sectional basis to one founded more clearly on partisan grounds. 


Scholars have differed considerably in assess- 
ing the development of American political 
parties during the period immediately following 
ratification of the Constitution. The date mark- 
ing the emergence of parties has been placed 
anywhere between the beginning of the new 
government and the time 50 years later when 
Whigs and Jacksonian Democrats were compet- 
ing for power. Despite disagreements over the 
precise date when parties first appeared, most 
observers have agreed that important divisions 
did materialize in the first decade of the new 
nation. Varying explanations have been offered 
for these divisions, ranging across economic 
factors, regionalism, personalities, issues, and 
even the boardinghouse residences of members 
of Congress. ! 





An earlier version was presented at the 1976 
meetings of the Southern Political Science Associa- 
tion, Atlanta. I have benefited greatly from the 
comments of many friends from Chapel Hill, especiat- 
ly Beth Fuchs, George Rabinowitz, Bill Keech, Dun- 
can MacRae, Forrest Young, Don Searing, Whit Ayres, 
Ed Crowe, Nelson Dometrius, as well as several 
referees, Acknowledgement is also due to the Histori- 
cal Archive of the Inter-University Consortium for 
Political and Social Research for the compilation of 
roll-call votes and to the Institute for Research in 
Social Science at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hili for computing support. Nevertheless, 
tradition requires me to take responsibility for all 
remaining errors, 


lAccording to one traditional interpretation of 
American party development, political parties existed 
from the beginning of the national government (Beard, 
1915; Ryan, 1971). Other scholars-have cited the Jay 
Treaty as the issue which marked appearance of 
parties, thus placing the date at about 1795 (ell, 
1973; Chambers, 1963; Charles, 1961; Cunningham, 
1957). Still others have pointed to events and issues 


This article explores the question of when 
and why political parties first appeared in the 
United States. I examine the development of 
parties for the period between 1789, the first 
year of the new government under the Consti- 
tution, and 1803, a year which directly fol- 
lowed the first transition of government from 
one party to another. This span of 14 years is 
of particular interest because it was dominated 
by individuals who themselves did not believe 
parties could be a positive force in a govern- 
mental system. It was also a critical era of 
national development when the United States 
was trying to establish itself as a newly indepen- 
dent nation under a democratic government, a 
form generally untested at that time. 

To reach conclusions concerning party de- 
velopment which may resolve some of the 
confusion in the literature, I have undertaken 
two tasks. First, I examine carefully the con- 
cept of “party” and distinguish it from the idea 
of “faction.” Second, I apply a new method- 
ological approach to consider empirical evi- 
dence on the question of party development. I 
use spatial analysis (multidimensional scaling) 
of roll-call voting because it avoids some of the 
limitations in other methods of roll-call analy- 
sis. I then examine spatial maps of congression- 
al voting to answer questions concerning the 
state of party development in the early years of 
the nation. 





during the Adams administration as crucial in the 
emergence of parties (Dauer, 1953; Libby, 1912). 
Finally, a group of party historians has argued that 
true parties did not exist in this early period and has 
placed the date of party emergence after 1830 
(Formisano, 1974; Hofstadter, 1969; Nichols, 1967). 
In many cases, these different conclusions can be 
attributed to varying definitions of party and an 
assortment of methodological approaches. 
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Foward.a Definition of Party 


As of 1789, a clear distinction between 
party and faction had not been established. 
According to eighteenth-century usage, ‘‘fac- 
tion” (for which the word “party” was often 
substituted) usually referred to a group in- 
volved in the political arena but working 
toward private ends. Party, on the other hand, 
was “a new name for a new thing” (Sartori, 
1976, p. 64). As the idea of party developed in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
word gradually acquired a more distinct and 
positive meaning than “faction.” That this 
distinction was not commonly recognized in 
1789 is illustrated by the writings of James 
Madison in The Federalist, where he cautioned 
against both the “violence of faction,” and the 
“rage of party.” Although he used the terms 
interchangeably, he clearly had in mind the old 
idea of faction and not the new idea of party 
(Hofstadter, 1969; Sartori, 1976).? 

Today the distinction between “‘party” and 
“faction” is much clearer. “Faction” tends to 
be used in two different contexts. In one, it 
retains the negative connotations of the old 
concept, referring to a self-seeking and conten- 
tious group. In a nonpartisan setting or within a 
single party, it may denote a group which forms 
around a single issue or personality, but with 
limited durability and minimal organization. A 
political party, on the other hand, is a more 
permanent group which generally has a positive 
role in the political system. Parties “are instru- 
mental to collective benefits.... [They] are 
functional agencies—they serve purposes and 
fulfill roles—while factions are not’ (Sartori, 
1976, p. 25). There are in fact two important 
and strongly related roles which can be fulfilled 
by parties. One is an involvement in elections. 
Parties may help to recruit and screen candi- 
dates, supply symbols and names to help 
identify candidates to voters, and provide vic- 
torious candidates a mechanism for working 
toward policy goals once in office. The other 
role is serving as what Sartori calls “channels of 
expression” (p. 27). The party is one institution 
which helps people communicate their demands 
to the government. Furthermore, because a 
party can simultaneously channel the demands 
of a number of people, it adds a degree of 


Z References are taken from The Federalist, No. 10 
(Madison et al., 1961, p. 77) and No. 50 (p. 320). 
Elsewhere Madison clearly shows that he equates the 
two words, referring to “the most numerous party, or 
in other words, the most powerful faction...” (No. 
10, p. 80). 
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pressure which aids popular control of public 
policy. i 

While these roles are normally associateđ 
with the concept of party, the term itself is 
generally defined from a more structural per- 
spective. Although numerous definitions of 
“party,” emphasizing a variety of themes, can 
be found in the literature, several components 
are common to most of them. The following 
elements of the concept should be considered 
in any investigation of party development.’ All 
parties have: 


1. acommon symbol or label, 
2. a group of leaders in office, 
3. a group of supporters in elections, 
4. an organization, however minimal. 


Several theories have been put forth to 
explain how parties come into being (Cham- 
bers, 1966; Duverger, 1959; Huntington, 1968; 


LaPalombara and Weiner, 1966). Integrating 


these considerations leads to the view that 
party development is a process taking place in 
four stages. In the first stage, factionalism, 
groups form in the legislature over a variety of 
issues and personalities.5 These factions are 
rarely organized and last for only a short time. 
In the second stage, polarization, these factions 
are stabilized into more permanent legislative 
groups which oppose each other over a broad 
range of issues. This coalescence into polar 
groups is frequently set off by a single issue of 
overriding importance or by the cumulation of 
several cleavages. In the third stage, expansion, 
the public is drawn into the process of party 
development, usually after the extension of 
suffrage. Electoral committees may arise at the 
local level to influence decision makers or may 
be created by office holders to strengthen their 
own positions. In either case, at this stage party 
affiliations become significant factors in the 
electoral process. In the fourth and final stage, 
institutionalization, a permanent linkage is cre- 


3This discussion on definitions of party was strong- 
ly influenced by comments of Formisano (1974, p. 
475), who in turn drew heavily from Chambers (1967) 
and Sorauf (1967), whose ideas were also important in 
the present effort. An alternative definition is pro- 
vided by Sartori (1976, p. 63). 


4Huntington’s terminology (1968, pp. 412—20) is 
used here, but the meaning of the stages has been 
modified to incorporate other views, particularly 
Duverger’s (1959) idea of the parliamentary origin of 
parties. 


5This use of “factionalism” is not intended to carry 
the negative connotations often attached to the term. 
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ated between the parliamentary group and its 
electoral committees. At this point some type 
of national organization should begin to direct 
and coordinate the party activities. 

This article examines the transition of 
American political parties from factionalism to 
polarization and therefore focuses on parties 
emerging within the Congress. The expansion of 
partisanship into the electorate and the institu- 
tionalization of parties are considered only 
where they amplify the party development 
taking place in Congress. 


Methodology 


The principal data for this investigation are 
the records of how members of Congress voted 
on roll calls taken between 1789 and 1803. 
While there are inherent limitations in using roll 
calls, the official nature of these votes makes 
them a valuable source of information.© The 
chief analytic method is multidimensional scal- 
ing of measures of agreement between legisla- 
tors. Since this method has been fully discussed 
elsewhere,” I will give only a brief summary of 
the approach. Multidimensional scaling employs 


a matrix of agreement scores, defined simply as ` 


the proportion of times two legislators agree in 
their votes, out of the total number of bills on 
which both vote. These agreement scores are 
transformed into distances in a geometric space 
of some given dimensionality. The legislators 
are then represented as points in this multi- 
dimensional space in such a way that those who 
agree most often in voting are closest to each 
other in the resulting configuration of points, 
while those who disagree most are farthest 
away in the space. 

Interpretation of a multidimensional scaling 
configuration is perhaps the most important 


6Some limitations of roll-call analysis are im- 
mediately obvious. Roll-call votes may not always be 
accurate records of either the scope of activity in 
Congress or the true positions of members. Also, for a 
variety of reasons, roll calls are not taken on every 
issue before the legislature. Furthermore, when votes 
are recorded, members may sometimes misrepresent 
their positions, for reasons such as friendship or future 
reelection. Roll calls nevertheless do provide an 
official record of positions taken on a variety of issues 
and thus may be more important than a legislator’s 
own preferences in cases where they differ. 


7A more detailed presentation and justification of 
the methodology used here is found in Hoadley 
(1979). A good general discussion of multidimensional 
scaling is provided by Rabinowitz (1975). The use of 
cluster analysis for studying legislative blocs has been 
evaluated by MacRae (1970). 
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and most difficult part ‘of the analysis. First, 
the quality of a solution, or the fit between the 
data (agreement scores) and the configuration, 
is indicated by a statistic called “stress,” which 


_ Measures the degree to which the configuration 


fails to reproduce accurately the relationships 
present in the data. Stress can range theoretical- 
ly from 0.0, for a perfect fit, to 1.0, for a total 
lack of fit. Second, the appropriate dimension- 
ality of a solution must be determined with 
respect to its stress. A solution can be derived 
in any number of dimensions, and the stress 
will always be lower when a higher dimension- 
ality is allowed. Thus the analyst must deter- 
mine the most appropriate dimensionality, ac- 
cording to the conflicting standards of good fit 
(low stress) and parsimony (a small number of 
dimensions). Finally, the interpretation of a 
configuration involves a search for meaningful 
dimensions, clusters, or other structural pat- 
terns. It must be emphasized that a two-dimen- 
sional solution should not automatically be 
discussed in terms of two linear dimensions, 
such as a factor analysis would be. The analyst 
must be attentive in searching for that structur- 
al interpretation which best represents the 
information contained in the scaling solution. 

An alternative method, cluster analysis, is 
used to aid the interpretation and explication 
of the configurations derived by multidimen- 
sional scaling. In clustering, legislators are 
placed into blocs or clusters, based on their 
level of agreement with each other. Those 
grouped in a particular cluster are more likely 
to agree with others in that cluster than with 
those outside it. Once clusters have been 
obtained, it is possible to compute the average 
level of agreement within them. Because cluster 
analysis is based on the same agreement scores, 
the results should help to support conclusions 
reached from multidimensional scaling. 

While cluster analysis can be used to discover 
blocs that exist on the basis of voting patterns, 
the cohesion of parties and sectional blocs, 
defined externally to the voting records, is of 
equal interest. For each group, I calculate 
several standard indices of partisanship, includ- 
ing the average level of agreement, Rice’s index 
of cohesion, Rice’s index of difference, and 
Lowell’s party vote.® 


8Rice’s index of cohesion is the absolute difference 
between the percentage “yes” and percentage “no” 
for a particular group. His index of difference is the 
absolute difference between the percentage “yes” for 
any two groups. A party vote, according to Lowell, is 
one where more than 90 percent of one party opposed 
more than 90 percent of the other. MacRae (1970, pp. 
177—84) provides a fuller discussion of these indices. 
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Another means of studying party develop- 
ment is to consider the party identification of 
congressmen. This process is, however, far more 
difficult in studying the eighteenth century 
than the twentieth, since party labels were not 
commonly used in those early years of our 
nation. There were no formal party caucuses in 
Congress, nor were party labels used in most 
congressional elections. Nevertheless, informa- 
tion on the party affiliations of members of 
Congress has been compiled in the historical 
archives of the Inter-University Consortium for 
Political and Social Research (ICPSR), the 
Biographical Directory of the American Con- 
gress, 1774-1961 (U.S. Congress, 1961), and 
several monographs on the early party system 
(Bell, 1973; Dauer, 1953).. This information 
remains incomplete and occasionally incon- 
sistent, particularly for the earliest years.? 
Nevertheless, party labels can did in the assess- 
ment of partisan development. The extent to 
which congressional voting blocs correspond to 
those labels is one indication of the emergence 
of a party system. 


Spatial Analysis of 
Roll-Call Voting 


Once the scaling and clustering solutions are 
obtained, it is necessary to assess whether the 
resulting configurations show the existence of 
parties. As I have indicated, this article concen- 
trates on the stages of factionalism and polari- 
zation. In the factional stage, congressional 
voting is expected to be fairly unstructured. 
Stress should be relatively high, as votes are cast 
for idiosyncratic reasons. Furthermore, the 
legislators should not be divided into two or 
three very distinct blocs. Since different issues 
presumably produce different divisions, the 
individual points should be distributed fairly 
uniformly across the space, 

As party development evolves from faction- 
alism to polarization, the configurations should 
change correspondingly. In the second stage, 


Nt is clear, from comparisons with primary re- 
search reported in several monographs on state party 
development, that there are frequent errors in the 
ICPSR file and in the Biographical Directory. 1 have 
estimated an error rate of greater than 10 percent for 
some years, and that complete and accurate informa- 
tion is generally available for only about 60 percent of 
the congressmen. A compilation of party labels from 
primary sources is needed, indicating the party with 
which a member of Congress identified at the time of 
each election. In the absence of such a compilation, 
the party codes used in this article represent the best 
information available in published sources. 
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groups of legislators are expected to be voting 
together across a set of issues, rather than 
shifting alignments from one issue to the next. 
Thus the configurations should reveal much 
tighter clusters of legislators corresponding to 
these party groups. Of course, the lines of 
division may still shift somewhat from one issue 
to another, but there should be a clear con- 
sistency of groupings, which was not true in the 
earlier stage of development. It is impossible to 
denote specific thresholds of agreement or 
distinctive patterns which would mark’ the 
existence of a party, for many factors affect 
these results. But careful examination of pat- 
terns over time should allow reasonable conclu» 
sions to be drawn regarding trends in partisan- 
ship. 

With the establishment of these criteria for 
party development, I .can examine the multi- 
dimensional scaling analysis of congressional 
voting. Configurations have been generated in 
one, two, and three dimensions for both the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
First through the Seventh Congresses 
(1789—1803). In each case, all roll calls were 
included and weighted equally,!9 and all mem- 


` bers were included except those who were 


absent on a large proportion of roll calls. The 
stress for each configuration, with the number 
of legislators and number of roll calls involved, 
is presented in Table 1. Configurations for the 
House are presented in Figures 1 through 5, and 
Senate configurations for illustrative years! 
are presented in Figures 6 through 9. 

The two-dimensional configuration has been 
selected as the best representation of voting 
patterns in each congress, with the sole excep- 
tion of the First Senate. For several congresses, 
three-dimensional solutions yield a distinct im- 
provement in stress, yet in every case but one 
the added accuracy is counteracted by in- 
creased difficulty in visualizing the resulting 
configuration. In the case of the First Senate, 
however, a two-dimensional configuration 
would not accurately represent the patterns of 


10The inclusion of all roll calls with equal weight 
may introduce a bias into the analysis, although its 
degree and nature are unknown. Because any scheme 
of exclusion or weighting would be difficult to justify, 
all votes have been included. Given the nonmetric 
assumptions of MDS and the strength of the results, it 
seems unlikely that any resulting bias has seriously 
affected the conclusions. 


11Configurations for the Third, Fifth, and Sixth 
Senates are not included here, to conserve space. 
Patterns for these years differ little from those of 
surrounding years, and the configurations fit clearly 
within the overall pattern of party development. 
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voting agreement, and a three-dimensional con- 
figuration is presented instead. One-dimensional 
configurations would be adequate in some cases 
on the basis of stress, but there is no advantage 
in restricting the figures to a single dimension. 

It is important to reemphasize that these 
configurations are not to be interpreted in 
terms of two orthogonal linear dimensions. 
Thus I have not labeled the vertical or horizon- 
tal dimensions of the figures. Although such 
labeling can be appropriate in certain instances, 
it- does not provide the best description of 
patterns in the period under consideration. 
Rather, the configurations should be seen as 
clusterings of legislators in a two-dimensional 
(or three-dimensional) space. A closely grouped 
cluster of congressmen indicates a cohesive 
voting bloc, and the relationships among voting 
blocs and unattached legislators are displayed in 
the configurations. 

The series of configurations across the seven 
congresses, both in the House and the Senate, 
provides convincing evidence for the develop- 
ment of political parties during this period. The 
pattern which emerges is a clear progression 
from factionalism to polarization. In the fol- 
lowing sections, the configurations are ex- 
amined in greater detail. 


Factionalism, 1789—1791 


After the new Constitution was proposed at 
the Philadelphia Convention in 1787, it had to 
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be ratified by at least nine states to become 
effective. The ensuing process involved con- 
siderable disagreement and very close votes in 
several states. This conflict between supporters 
and opponents of the Constitution became the 
major issue affecting the elections for the First 
Congress in 1788 and 1789. While personalities 
and local issues were often decisive, nearly 
every state experienced contests between Fed- 
eralists and Antifederalists. The Federalists, 
who generally had more incentive to become 
involved in the new government, were victori- 
ous in most contests. In fact, only 10 (of 65) 
seats in the House and only 2 (of 26) seats in 
the Senate were won by Antifederalists (Paul- 
lin, 1904). 

Despite the importance of divisions over the 
Constitution, this issue did not dominate voting 
in the First Congress. While Antifederalist 
members of the House are separated roughly at 
the top of the voting configuration (Figure 1), 
this division clearly was not the major one. This 
is illustrated by noting that the average agree- 
ment between Federalists and Antifederalists 
(49.3 percent) was not much below the average 
agreement within either group (Federalists, 
55.1 percent; Antifederalists, 57.9 percent). 

To the extent that there was any consistency 


in voting patterns, it was along sectional lines. 


In the First Senate, there is minimal evidence of 
consistent voting (Figure 6). Those alignments 
that do exist, which require three dimensions to 
represent spatially, are geographical and cannot 


Table 1. Quality of Fit between Agreement Scores and Spatial Configurations 
Gn 1, 2, and 3 Dimensions) 


Level of Stress Number of Number of 
Congress 1 Dim. 2 Dim. 3 Dim. Members Roll Calls 
House of Representatives : 
First (1789-1791) 468 337 263 62 109 
Second (1791—1793) 438 -304 -249 65 102 
Third (1793—1795) .278 . 237 .201 100 69 
Fourth (1795—1797) 282 233 213 100 83 
Fifth (1797—1799) .084 070 .066 100 155 
Sixth (1799-1801) - 059 .055 .053 100 96 
Seventh (1801—1803) 041 040 .040 100 141 
Senate 
First (1789-1791) -711 489 275 26 100 
Second (1791—1793) 420 .275 185 27 52 
Third (1793—1795) 278 191 159 29 79 
Fourth (1795—1797) 179 161 142 30 86 
Fifth (1797-1799) -202 162 150 31 202 
Sixth (1799-1801) .207 173 151 ' 36 120 
Seventh (1801—1803) -107 .097 .091 33 88 


Source: Derived from multidimensional .scaling of recorded roll-call votes in the United States Congress 
(collected by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research). 
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be considered evidence. of party voting. With 
certain exceptions, senators from New England, 
the Middle States, and: the South are each 
isolated in a distinct region of the space. The 
exceptions, however, foreshadow the coming 
party alignment. William Maclay, from Pennsyl- 
vania’s more developed party system, is aligned 
rather closely with Virginia’s senators, an align- 
ment consistent with the future Jeffersonian 
Republican party. 
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While it is difficult to find even factional 
patterns for voting in the First Senate, voting in 
the House of Representatives is far more 
structured (Figure 1), Although the stress in 
two. dimensions is not perfect, it is far better 
than the stress for a two-dimensional represen- 
tation of the Senate. Evident from either 
multidimensional scaling or cluster analysis are 
three principal voting blocs, which are best 
described as sectional groupings. One bloc 


‘Source: Spatial configuration, derived from multidimensional scaling of recorded roll-call votes in the United 
States Congress (collected by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research). 


Key: Each symbol indicates the state represented by a particular congressman. The circle or square drawn 


around the letter indicates party affiliation. 
B = Massachusetts 


J = New Jersey 


R = Rhode Island 


C = Connecticut K = Kentucky S = South Carolina 
E = Vermont M = Maryland T = Tennessee 
G = Georgia N = North Carolina V = Virginia 
H = New Hampshire P = Pennsylvania Y = New York 
Q = Federalist 
= Antifederalist 


X =None/Unknown 


Figure 1. Voting Patterns in the First Congress, 
United States House of Representatives, 1789-1791 
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includes mostly members from New England 
and New York. The second consists almost 
exclusively of southern. congressmen, and the 
third is dominated by members from Pennsyl- 
vania and several neighboring states. The princi- 
pal exceptions to this alignment come from 
New Jersey, Maryland, and South Carolina. The 
four New Jersey congressmen are divided be- 
tween the New England and Pennsylvania blocs, 
according to their proximity to the cities of 
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New York and Philadelphia. Maryland congress- 


.men are placed with or near each of the three 


voting blocs, perhaps in accordance with the 
State’s location between North and South. 
Finally, the South Carolina delegation con- 
tained two members (both representing coastal 
towns, Charleston and Georgetown) who voted 
in agreement with the New England bloc. 
Throughout the early years, South Carolina had 
the strongest Federalist party of any southern 


Source: Spatial configuration, derived from multidimensional scaling of recorded roll-call votes in the United 
States Congress (collected by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research). 


Key: Each symbol indicates the state represented by a particular congressman. The circle or square drawn 


around the letter indicates party affiliation. 


J = New Jersey 


B = Massachusetts R = Rhode Island 
C = Connecticut K = Kentucky S = South Carolina 
E = Vermont M = Maryland T = Tennessee 
G = Georgia N = North Carolina V = Virginia 
H = New Hampshire P = Pennsylvania Y = New York 
®& = Federalist 

= Republican ` 


X = None/Unknown 


1 


Figure 2. Voting Patterns in the Second Congress, 
United States House of Representatives, 1791—1793 
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state, a fact best explained by the existence of 
trading interests centered in the port of Charles- 
ton. 

These patterns of congressional voting in the 
House provide evidence that factionalism was 
present. At least two major sets of issues in the 
First Congress contributed to the appearance of 
this stage. One was the location of the new 
capital. The choice between New York, Phila- 
delphia, the Susquehanna valley, and the Poto- 
mac valley contributed to the sectional divi- 
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sions, particularly the separation of the various 
Middle States delegations. Another large set of 
votes in the First Congress concerned domestic 
economics, specifically relating to Hamilton’s 
fiscal proposals, These votes have been cited as 
the first on which new partisan alignments 
arose, and they also demonstrate the lack of 
continuity between the old divisions over the 
Constitution and the newly emerging divisions. 
While majorities of both the North Carolina and 
Virginia delegations had been supporters of the 


Source: Spatial configuration, derived from multidimensional scaling of récorded roll-call votes in the United 
States Congress (collected by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research). 


Key: Each symbol indicates the state represented by a particular congressman. The circle or square drawn 


around the letter indicates party affiliation. 
B = Massachusetts 


J = New Jersey 


R = Rhode Island 


C = Connecticut K = Kentucky S = South Carolina 
E = Vermont M= Maryland T = Tennessee 

G = Georgia N = North Carolina V = Virginia 

H = New Hampshire P = Pennsylvania: Y = New York 

Q = Federalist 

X] = Republican 


X = None/Unknown 


Figure 3. Voting Patterns in the Third Congress, 
United States House of Representatives, 1793—1795 
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Constitution, they were “federalists only in 
support of the Constitution and not federalists 
in upholding all of the centralizing measures of 
the new government” (Gilpatrick, 1931, p. 45). 


A Period of Transition, _ 
1791—1793 


By the Second Congress, voting patterns 
were still best described as factional, but 
sectionalism was beginning to give way to 
partisanship. There was not yet, however, a 
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clear movement toward polarization of legisla- 
tors into two cohesive groups. Nor was there 
much evidence of partisanship in elections for 
this congress. 

The circular pattern evident in the configura- 
tion for the Second Senate represents a transi- 
tional stage in the development of party voting 
(Figure 7). The circle actually consists of four 
distinct blocs of senators plus one isolated 


individual (Aaron Burr). These blocs are clearly 


dominated by senators from particular regions: 
a South bloc, a South-plus-Middle bloc, a 


M 5. Smith 


Source: Spatial configuration, derived from multidimensional scaling of recorded roll-call votes in the United 
States Congress (collected by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research). 


Key: Each symbol indicates the state represented by a particular congressman. The circle or square drawn 


around the letter indicates party affiliation. 
B = Massachusetts 


J = New Jersey 


R = Rhode Island 


C = Connecticut K = Kentucky S = South Carolina 
_ E = Vermont M = Maryland T = Tennessee 

G = Georgia N = North Carolina V = Virginia 

H = New Hampshire -P = Pennsylvania Y = New York 

Q = Federalist 

[X] = Republican 


X = None/Unknown 


Figure 4. Voting Patterns in the Fourth Congress, 
United States House of Representatives, 1795—1797 
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A. Fifth Congress, 1797—1799 
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Key: Each symbol represents the number of congressmen at a particular point in the space. 
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B. Sixth Congress, 1799—1801 
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Source: Spatial configuration, derived from multidimensional scaling of recorded roll-call votes in the United 
States Congress (collected by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research). 


Figure 5. Voting Patterns in the United States House of Representatives, 1797-1803 
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Figure 5. Voting Patterns in the United States House of Representatives, 1797-1803, continued 


C. Seventh Congress, 1801-1803 
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Key: Each symbol represents the number of congressmen at a particular point in the space. 
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Middle-plus-New England bloc, and a New 
England bloc. Furthermore, the third of these 
blocs consists exclusively of senators who were 
being identified as Federalists or were friendly 
toward Hamilton’s fiscal programs. While no 
bloc is exclusively Republican, there is a ten- 
dency for Republicans to be at the opposite 
side of the figure from the Federalist core 
group. Clearly, voting in the Second Congress 
was still more determined by sectional group- 
ings than by party, but the origins of the two 
parties are already evident in the configuration 
for this Senate, 

Aaron Burr’s isolated position is particularly 
intriguing given his special role in early Ameri- 
can politics. His position in the spatial con- 
figuration is even more isolated than it appears 
in Figure 7. In a three-dimensional configura- 
tion, Burr alone defines the third dimension, 
showing his individualized voting in this con- 
gress. Chosen as a senator from New York 
because of a “reputation for independence 
which fascinated substantial men of both par- 
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ties” (Young, 1967, p. 189), Burr’s record in 
the Second Congress was truly one of indepen- 
dence from partisanship. Only in later years did 
he become a confirmed Republican, both in his 
congressional voting and in his political ambi- 
tions. 

The configuration for the Second House 
(Figure 2) is not very different from that of the 
First House. The principal features are still the 
regional blocs, particularly the New England 
and southern blocs. Once again, the South 
Carolina delegation provided the main excep- 
tions, with the continuing alliance of those 
from coastal districts with northern congress- 
men. A second notable exception was the 
two-member delegation from the newly ad- 
mitted state of Vermont, the first state without 
direct access to the coast. 

Delegations which changed the most from 
the First to the Second Congress were those 
from the Middle States. No longer was each 
state delegation a cohesive voting bloc. The 
New York and Pennsylvania delegations had 
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become internally. divided, with three Pennsyl- 
vanians in both the southern and northern 
blocs, and two others between the two blocs. In 
New York’s delegation, two members aligned 
themselves with the South, and the other four 
voted with New England. The New Jersey 
delegation remained divided, but no longer 
along geographic lines. Finally, the Maryland 
delegation was still much closer to the southern 
bloc, but only half of it could be considered 
part of that bloc. 

Sectionalism remained the dominant cleav- 
age in the Second Congress. Yet geographic 
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lines were becoming less important in certain 
states, especially New York and Pennsylvania. 
Whether this new diversity was truly a sign of 
partisanship, however, remains a question. In 
New York, most candidates could be identified 
as Federalists or Antifederalists, and victorious 
candidates later voted consistently with these 
affiliations. But the elections did not generally 
present clear partisan choices, and it would be 
at least two more years before the Antifederal- 
ists became known as Republicans (Young, 
1967). In Pennsylvania, the 1791 elections were 
held on a district basis and were characterized 





Source: Spatial configuration, derived from multidimensional scaling of recorded roll-call votes in the United 


_ States Congress (collected by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research). 
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around the letter indicates party affiliation. . 
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Figure 6. Voting Patterns in the First Congress, 
United States Senate, 1789-1791 
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Source: Spatial configuration, derived from multidimensional scaling of recorded roll-call votes in the United 
States Congress (collected by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research). 


Key: Each symbol indicates the state represented by a particular congressman. The circle or square drawn 
around the letter indicates party affiliation. - 


B = Massachusetts I = New Jersey R = Rhode Island 
C = Connecticut K = Kentucky S = South Carolina 
E = Vermont M = Maryland T = Tennessee 
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Figure 7. Voting Patterns in the Second Congress, 
United States Senate, 1791—1793 
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by little political activity of any sort. Again, the 
candidates’ political leanings were probably 
known to the more well-informed voters, but 
there was no open partisanship. 

This lack of partisanship can be further 
illustrated by two individual cases. Elbridge 
Gerry, from the Middlesex district in Massachu- 
setts, had been an Antifederalist in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, refusing even to sign the 
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final document. He later became a leader in the 
Republican party, eventually serving as vice- 
president under James Madison. But in the 
Second Congress, Gerry voted more often with 
the Federalist bloc than with his nominal 
Republican alies. The second case is that of 
William Barry Grove, who had been elected in 
North Carolina as a Federalist supporter of the 


_ Constitution, defeating an incumbent who was 





Source: Spatial configuration, derived from multidimensional scaling of recorded roll-call votes in the United 
States Congress (collected by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research). 


Key: Each symbol indicates the state represented by a particular congressman. The circle or square drawn 


around the letter indicates party affiliation. 
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Figure 8. Voting Patterns in the Fourth Congress, 
United States Senate, 1795—1797 
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one of North Carolina’s leading Antifederal- southerners, who mostly became known as 
ists.!? In spite of his Federalist label, his voting’ Republicans. These two cases help to- indicate 
record placed him at the edge of the cluster of that the patterns of voting in the Second 
; a Congress weré not yet clearly determined by 
i partisan affiliations. i 
l 12Grove and his opponent, Bloodworth, were in : 

sharp opposition over the wisdom of the Constitution, 
and the campaign was accented by a series of - 
newspaper advertisements. In spite of an apparently percent of the votes, with each candidate winning 
heated contest where Grove won 65 percent of the those counties nearest to his home county. This 
3166 votes cast, the election was very one-sided at the “friends and neighbors” voting pattern is another clear 
county level. In only two of the 12 counties in they’ sign of the lack of partisanship at this time (Gilpatrick, 

district did the leading candidate get fewer than 90 1931; North Carolina Chronicle, 1791). 








Source: Spatial configuration, derived from multidimensional scaling of recorded roll-call votes in the United 
States Congress (collected by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research). 


Key: Each symbol indicates the state represented by a particular congressman. The circle or square drawn 
around the letter indicates party affiliation. 


B = Massachusetts J = New Jersey R = Rhode Island 
C = Connecticut K = Kentucky S = South Carolina 
E = Vermont M= Maryland Í T = Tennessee 
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& = Federalist 
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Figure 9. Voting Patterns in the Seventh Congress, 
United States Senate, 1801—1803 
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Polarization and Party Politics, 
1793—1797 


The polarization of congressmen into two 
political parties occurred during Washington’s 
second administration, from 1793 to 1797. 
This process is clearly indicated by the lower 
levels of stress for the Third and Fourth 
Congresses, both in the House and the Senate 
(Table 1). But it is even more obvious from a 
comparison of configurations. There is a dis- 
tinctly tighter clustering in configurations of 
the Third and Fourth Congresses (Figures 3 and 
4, House; Figure 8, Senate), as compared to the 
First and Second Congresses (Figures 1 and 2, 
House; Figures 6 and 7, Senate). 

In the Fourth Congress; the Senate configu- 


ration has a clearly bipolar structure (Figure 8), ` 


with two voting blocs corresponding to the 
emerging Federalist and Republican parties. 
The parties generally retained a highly sectional 
character, for the Republican bloc consisted 
almost entirely of southern senators, while the 
Federalist bloc included mostly senators from 
New England and the Middle States. Because of 
this overlap of party and region, there is some 
difficulty in determining whether these voting 
blocs formed because of partisan or regional 
affiliation. Nevertheless, for most cases where a 
senator’s party .ties and sectional loyalties were 
in conflict, he voted according to his party ties. 

The configurations for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, like that for the Senate, show a clear 
movement toward a pattern of polarization 
(Figures 3 and 4). In each congress, two distinct 
polar groups form the cores of the two emerg- 
ing parties. In addition, there are a number of 
individuals who do not clearly belong to either 
group. While this basic pattern appears for both 
the Third and Fourth Congresses, voting in the 
latter is more polarized. Instead of a large 
number of individuals who vote with neither 
cluster, nearly everyone in the Fourth Congress 
can be placed in one group or the other, 
although the groups are still not highly cohe- 
sive. 


Something can be learned about the polari- - 


zation process by a careful look at those 
congressmen who. were not clustered with 
either polar group. In the Third Congress, over 
20 of the 100 congressmen were in this 
intermediate position. Among these individuals, 
two particular categories are represented. The 
first type is the northern Republican (such as 
Gregg of Pennsylvania), who was moving 
toward his partisan allies from a position of 
regional loyalty. The second type is the south- 
ern Federalist (Parker of Virginia, Grove of 
North Carolina), moving in the opposite direc- 
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tion but again toward a position of partisan 
consistency. By the Fourth Congress, most 
northern Republicans had reached at least the 
fringe of the Republican bloc. The small group 
of southern Federalists was also loosely aligned 
with the Republicans, showing that partisanship 
was developing more slowly in the South. 

Several general observations can be made 
about the progress of party development by the 
end of the Fourth Congress. First, the Federal 
ists had developed quickly into a unified voting 
bloc, while cohesive voting emerged more slow- 
ly for the Republicans. This conclusion, sup- 
ported by the spatial configurations, can be 
further confirmed by comparing the average 
agreement within the Federalist and Republican 
groups. 


Federalist Republican 
Third Congress 83.3% 73.5% 
Fourth Congress 11.0% 72.7% 


This difference might be partially attributed to 
the advantages of being in power. Because 
much of the agenda was set by the Federalist 
administration (with the active role of Hamil- 
ton), the Republicans in opposition had more 
difficulty reaching any kind of unity. 

Second, both new parties retained a distinc- 
tive sectional character. In both the Third and 
Fourth Congresses, a majority of those in the 
Federalist bloc came from New England, and a 
majority of the Republican bloc were southern- 
ers. Given the great cultural and economic 
differences between regions, it should not be 
surprising that the parties were so distinctively 
regional. 

Yet, in spite of the dominance of regional- 
ism, partisan diversity had clearly emerged 
within several states. This was particularly true 
in the larger Middle States: New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland. In each, elections were 
revolving around partisan concerns, and they 
were sending to; Congress delegations which 
included partisans from both emerging groups. 
For the other regions at this time, partisan 
diversity was far more limited. New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and even Massachusetts (a center of 
Federalist strength) had elected a few men who 
voted together with the Republicans. South 
Carolina continued to provide virtually the only 
exceptions to Republican solidarity in the 
South, The sole remaining southerner to vote 
with the Federalist bloc was Richard Bland Lee, 
of Virginia, who was rewarded for his Federalist 
leanings with defeat in the election of 1795 
(Cunningham, 1957). Most who identified 
themselves as Federalists in Virginia or North 
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Carolina still voted more frequently with their 
Republican neighbors. 

By the end of the Fourth Congress, the 
American party system had reached the level of 
development labeled “polarization.” Nearly 
every member of Congress could be classified 
with one party or the other, either by the 
political leaders of the time or on the basis of 
- this analysis of voting agreement. Party organi- 
zation and party discipline were growing, al- 
though still with limited effectiveness. Further- 
“more, political leaders such as Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Giles were regularly discussing party 
activities in their correspondence (Cunningham, 
1957). The issue which dominated the Fourth 
Congress and which several historians have 
regarded as crucial in party development was 
the contest over ratification and appropriation 
of funds for the Jay Treaty (Bell, 1973; 
Chambers, 1963; Charles, 1961). This treaty 
with Great Britain marked one of the first 
organized attempts by the opposition to defeat 
an important administration policy proposal. 
With Madison as party leader, Republican stra- 
tegists tried to coordinate their opposition and 
defeat the treaty. In the end, they lost by a 
single vote, but their effort marked a critical 
point in partisan development (Cunningham, 
1957). 


The Emergence of Parties, 
1797—1803 


The Jay Treaty conflict (with its final vote 
on April 30, 1796) had a significant impact on 
subsequent congressional elections. These elec- 
tions, held in late 1796 and early 1797, were 
dominated by the Jay Treaty issue and were 
characterized by a level of partisanship not 
previously seen. George Washington’s retire- 
ment from politics, and the resulting choice 
between Adams and Jefferson for president, 
_ also tended to raise the level of partisanship. 
Thus these elections were important for the 
expansion of party politics into the electoral 
arena. 

Spatial analysis of congressional voting in 
the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Congresses reveals 
a set of patterns which lend support to the idea 
that the 1796-97 elections began a new period 
of partisan politics. Voting in the House had 
become highly polarized and extremely well 
defined. The stress for these three configura- 
tions is very low and supports an excellent fit 
even in a single dimension (Table 1). The actual 
configurations (Figure 5) reveal two very tight 
clusters with only a few individuals outside of 
both blocs. In fact, the clustering is so dense 
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that individual points in these figures cannot be 
labeled. For this reason, the partisan and 
regional distributions of the major voting blocs 
are provided in Table 2. In the Senate (Figure 
9), the voting was also polarized into two 
groups, although the clusters are less well 
defined than in the House. 

Cluster analysis of House members in these 
three congresses helps to demonstrate further 
the cohesiveness of the emerging parties. 
Average levels of agreement within the two 
voting blocs are shown below. 


Federalist Republican 
Fifth Congress 82.7% 86.9% 
Sixth Congress 86.4% 86.0% 
Seventh Congress 89.9% 79.6% 


These levels of intra-group agreement are ex- 
tremely high and far above comparable levels in 
previous years (or in fact, in modern times). 
The only real exceptions to the polarization 
into partisan voting blocs were in the Fifth 
Congress, where three individuals were notice- 
ably unaligned: Dent (Md.), Parker (Va.), and 
S. Smith (Md.). All three served in Congress for 
several terms and had a history of inconsistent 
partisan ties. Yet, by the Sixth Congress, even 
these three men were clearly aligned with one 
of the party blocs. 

There remains, of course, the question of 
whether these voting alignments can appropri- 
ately be called party blocs. This question can be 
examined by looking at the relationship be- 
tween party labels and voting blocs, and by 
considering the sectional composition of these 
blocs. If voting blocs result from party align- 
ments, they should be very consistent with 
party labels and relatively diverse in their 
geographical composition. The relationships in 
Table 2 are clearly consistent with the designa- 
tion of the voting blocs as partisan. 

At an individual level, this conclusion is 
illustrated by looking again at the voting record 
of Grove (N.C.). He was first elected to 
Congress in 1791 and was always regarded in 
his home state as a Federalist, the only North 
Carolina Federalist chosen before 1798. Yet in 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Congresses, his 
voting record was more in line with the 
Republican bloc and the rest of his state 
delegation. By the Fifth Congress his votes 
placed him on the edge of the Federalist bloc; 
and in the Sixth and Seventh Congresses, he 
was clearly a partisan Federalist. Furthermore, 
in the latter two congresses, Grove was joined 
in the Federalist camp by several other North 
Carolina Federalists. A second southern Fed- 
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eralist, Parker (Va.), followed a similar path, 
moving from his sectional group to his party 
affiliation. 

The issue which seems to symbolize the 
emergent partisanship was the passage of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts in 1798. These acts 
were at least partially an attempt by the 
Federalists to destroy the opposition party. 
Votes on these laws coincided almost perfectly 
with the blocs shown in the configurations, 
providing further evidence that these blocs were 
partisan groupings. 


Indices of Partisanship 


A more traditional type of roll-call analysis 
may help to amplify further the multidimen- 
sional scaling results. Three indices of party 
voting are employed here—Rice’s index of 
cohesion, Rice’s index of difference, and 
Lowell’s concept of the party vote. The utility 
of these indices for studying partisanship across 
time has been demonstrated by MacRae (1970, 
pp. 200—07), who showed that the degree of 
partisanship in Congress (as measured by party 
votes) rose to its highest levels immediately 
following party realignments. Because the 
emergence of new parties might be regarded as 
a special case of partisan realignment, a similar 
pattern might be expected between 1789 and 
1803. : 

The values of the index of cohesion, the 
index of difference, and the percentage of party 
votes are presented for the House and Senate 
from 1789 to 1803 in Figure 10. These data 
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readily show that cohesion in both legislative 


_ parties increased dramatically during this peri- 


od, while party differences grew simultaneous- 
ly. The indices of party cohesion and difference 
rose constantly during the first five congresses, 
leveling off after 1797. The timing of these 
changes corresponds rather closely with the 
polarization observed in the MDS configura- 
tions. Parties developed steadily from 1789 
until 1796, the year of the Jay Treaty contro- 
versy. By the Fifth Congress, they had reached 
a high level of development on any measure of 
congressional voting, a level sustained through 
1803. 

For purposes of comparison, I have also 
calculated indices of cohesion and difference 
for the three regional groups: New England, 
Middle States, and the South. Regional cohe- 
sion remained reasonably constant across this 
period, although some changes did occur in the 
Sixth and Seventh Congresses, reflecting large 
partisan swings within several states in the 
elections of 1798 and 1800. The average 
regional cohesion for the entire period was 
49.3, a level higher than party cohesion in the 
first two congresses but exceeded by party 
cohesion in all the remaining years. This result 
confirms the earlier conclusion that partisan- 
ship had become more important than section- 
alism after about 1793. 

In order to make a better assessment of 
party development in these early years, com- 
parisons can be made between the cohesion of 
the early parties and twentieth-century parties.. 
During the entire period from 1921 to 1969, 
the average index of cohesion of the two 


Table 2. Partisan and Regional Distributions of Members of the United States 
House of Representatives, by Multidimensional Scaling Blocs 


Party Region 
Multidimensional Feder- Repub- New Middle 
_ Scaling Bloc Total alist lican None England States South West 

Fifth Congress 

Federalist 52 51 1 0 25 21 6 0 

Republican 45 0 44 1 3 12 27 3 

None 3 2 1 0 0 2 1 0 
Sixth Congress 

Federalist © S1 51 0 22 15 14 0 

Republican 49 6 43 0 3 21 22 3 
Seventh Congress 

Federalist 38 37 1 0 20 10 8 0 

Republican 62 3 59 0 8 26 ‘25 3 


Source: Derived from multidimensional scaling of recorded roll-call votes in the United States Congress 
(collected by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research). 
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congressional parties was about 66, ranging’ 


from 55 to 77.13 According to this standard of 
comparison, 1795 seems to mark the year when 
early parties reached the level of. unity found in 
the twentieth century. Furthermore, beginning 
in the Fifth Congress, the level of party 
cohesion exceeded that in nearly any modern 
congress. Similarly, the average index of party 
difference for the twentieth-century congresses 
was about 41, a figure surpassed by the time of 
the Third Congress. The number of party votes 
averaged about 10 percent of all votes between 
1921 and 1969; again, the early parties general- 
ly matched these levels. In fact, the proportion 
of party votes after 1797 had reached a level 
obtained at few times in American history. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The loose patterns of association known as 
factionalism had been present in nearly every 
colonial and national assembly predating the 
Constitution, and these patterns continued in 
the early years of Congress. For the First 
House, evidence of such patterns existed in the 
regional voting blocs. At least minimal patterns 
of association characteristic of factionalism can 
be detected for every congress, with the excep- 
tion of the unstructured voting of the First 
Senate. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine a 
legislative body without factions, particularly in 
a new nation with considerable geographic, 
economic, and cultural diversity. 

While it seems natural that factions should 


have arisen, it was not inevitable that these . 


factions should have polarized. Yet the empiri- 
cal evidence shows that such a movement 
occurred. Examination of the chronological 
sequence of configurations, for either the 
House or the Senate, reveals.a vivid picture of 
increasing polarization, 
emergence of two highly cohesive voting blocs 
by 1797. These voting blocs were in fact more 
cohesive than twentieth-century parties. 

Three important questions can be raised 
regarding this polarization of legislative voting: 
Why did particular alignments ‘develop, or in 
fact why did any alignments appear at all? 
Second, should these polarized voting blocs be 
identified as parties? Finally, how can we 
explain the anomalous development of parties 
(if that is indeed an appropriate term) during a 
period when most political leaders were im- 
mersed in a strong anti-party philosophical 
tradition? 


13 The averages for the congresses of the twentieth 
century were computed from tables in Cooper, Brady, 
and Hurley (1977, pp. 138-39). 
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Reasons for the Emerging Alignments. Hunting- 
ton (1968, p. 415) argues that polarization is 
likely to be triggered by either “the cumulation 
of cleavages” or “the emergence of a single 
dominant issue which overshadows all others.” 
In the American case he suggests that the fiscal 
program presented by Hamilton to the First 
Congress met this latter criterion. The evidence 
presented here, however, does not support this 
claim, for the factions did not polarize for 
several years. This issue was merely a precursor 
of the new alignments, particularly in terms of 
the leadership of Madison and his fellow Vir- 
ginians. Others have suggested that the Jay 
Treaty provided the polarizing force. A more 
plausible case, however, can be made for the 
idea that polarization resulted from the cumula- 
tive effect of several issues, all of which came 
together in the Jay Treaty conflict. 

Several cleavages were generally important in 
the early years of the new republic. One was 
the sectional division between North and 
South, which was manifested on issues such as 
the location of the capital for reasons of simple 
regional loyalty. A second significant conflict 
was that between commercial and agrarian 
interests (Beard, 1915), economic differences 
intensified by their convergence with the re- 
gional divisions. The northern economy was - 
built upon commercial interests (shipping, fish- 
ing, trade, banking, and manufacturing), while 
the southern economy (with exception of 
coastal South Carolina) was more agrarian, with 
an abundance of plantations dependent on 
slavery (Dauer, 1953). A third cleavage existed 
between coastal and interior regions, the former 
naturally more concerned with trade and other 
commercial interests, and the latter, with agrari- 
an economies, being concerned with internal 
improvements and protection of the frontier. A 
fourth cleavage set those wishing to maintain 
close relations with England against those more 
sympathetic to France. Against the background 
of the French Revolution, this division was a 
manifestation of a deepér philosophical dis- 
agreement over the form of democracy desired 
in this country, a dispute which provided the 
fifth major cleavage. 

All five divisions were present in the political 
arena of 1795, and each tended to reinforce the 
emerging alignment of Federalists and Republi- 
cans. Federalists, coming most often from New 
England or the coastal regions of the Middle 
States and South Carolina, were generally repre- 
sentatives of commercial interests, sympathizers 
with the English, and supporters of a more 
aristocratic political system. Republicans, on 
the other hand, came generally from the interi- 
or or the South, and they were mostly allies of 
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agrarian interests and believers in the direct 
democracy symbolized by the French Revolu- 
tion. 

At a time when these blocs of interests were 
coalescing, controversy arose over ratification 
and implementation of the Jay Treaty. The 
treaty itself was the outcome of negotiations 
with Great Britain over a number of concerns, 
including British activity on the western fron- 
tier,- British seizure of slaves during the war, 
American trade debts dating to before the war, 
the neutrality of American shipping in the war 
between Britain and France, and the general 
status of British-American trade. As the pro- 
duct of the Federalist administration, the treaty 
was opposed by the Republicans, who were 
particularly concerned about the favorable 
trade status granted to Britain at the expense of 
France and the failure to provide compensation 
for ‘slaves seized by Britain (Chambers, 1963; 
Charles, 1961; Varg, 1963). The Jay Treaty, 
therefore, represented in a single issue the 
cumulation of dominant cleavages in early 


` American politics. The subsequent polarization 


of congressional voting and increased partisan- 
ship in electoral contests made this issue a 
crucial factor in the development of American 
political parties.14 


The Existence of Party. While there should be 
little question about the polarization of align- 
ments in the early American congresses, reason- 
able objections can be raised to the designation 
of polar voting blocs as parties. Formisano 
(1974), for example, has suggested that voting 
blocs may have formed not along party lines, 
but rather along lines related to such factors as 
regionalism and boardinghouse residences. Ob- 
viously, region and party were highly related 
during this period, a fact which itself does not 
run counter to the existence of parties. But the 
multiplicity of cleavages and the persistence of 
voting alliances would seem to deny a simply 
regional explanation. In fact, by the end of this 
era, the voting blocs had become less dom- 
inated by a single region (see Table 2). And, as 
long as the capital remained in New York or 
Philadelphia, boardinghouses were not a salient 


‘factor in congressional voting. Furthermore, 


when Congress did move to Washington in 
1800, there is no evidence of distinct voting 
blocs corresponding to boardinghouse member- 
ship. Indeed, it is more likely that congressmen 


14For further discussion, see Hoadley (1979). 
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chose as messmates their established partisan 
allies.!5 

Nevertheless, there is more to the idea of 
party than simply the existence of congression- 
al voting blocs. The several aspects of party 
identified early in this article include common 
symbols or labels and groups of supporters in 
the electorate. Formisano (1974, p. 478) has 
pointed out that 


multivariate analysis of roll calls needs to be 
accompanied by evidence that men ran for 
Congress as openly identified members of a 
party. To show convincingly that the core 
factions of Federalist and Republican interests 
came to think of themselves in party terms, 
consideration must be given to legislators’ 
self-images. ... 


Although there was not a consistent use of 
party labels in election campaigns across the 
entire nation, it is clear that party labels were 
becoming more meaningful as legislators polar- 
ized into voting blocs. Gradually people were 
beginning to think about politics in explicitly 
partisan terms (Cunningham, 1957; Young, 
1967). 

The determination of whether parties 
existed in the 1790s has become in effect a 
game of definitions. Evidently, this was a 
decade of party development, and whether the 
word “party” is appropriate at any particular 
time is not crucial. What is important is to 
document the continually increasing prom- 
inence of parties in the politics of this era. In 
1790, members of Congress were voting to- 
gether in regional groups whose composition 
shifted considerably from one issue to the next. 
By 1792, patterns of voting were shifting from 
a regional basis to a more partisan basis built on 
a set of issue positions. By 1796, these voting 
patterns had polarized so that two blocs of 
congressmen opposed each other on nearly 
every issue. As the cohesiveness of party groups 
in Congress increased, party affiliation became 
a more significant factor in congressional elec- 
tions. These trends continued until at least 
1803. Only thereafter, with the decline of the 
Federalists, did the country experience a tem- 
porary hiatus in the process of party develop- 
ment. 


15The boardinghouse explanation of voting cohe- 
sion was advanced by Young (1966), but his conclu- 
sions have been recently challenged (Bogue and 
Marlaire, 1975; Cunningham, 1978). A comparison of 
boardinghouse residence (found in Goldman and 
Young, 1973) with the location of members in the 
configurations for the Philadelphia and Washington 
years (to 1803) fails to reveal any pattern supporting 

Young’s thesis for this period. 
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Parties in an Anti-Party Era. When the new 
government was created by the Constitution, 
most political leaders shared a strong anti-party 
tradition. Parties were perceived as agencies 
which would hinder the progress of good 
government, a view expressed forcefully by 
Madison in The Federalist, No. 10 (1961, p. 
77): ‘*‘Among the numerous advantages 
promised by a well constructed Union, none 
deserves to be more accurately developed than 
its tendency to break and control the violence 
of faction.” Yet in spite of such sentiments, 
parties very quickly became a prominent fea- 
ture of the political system. This anti-party 
stigma does, however, help to account for the 
fact that parties had not reached the highest 
stages of development during this period. The 
reluctance of candidates. to run openly for 
office as members of a party and the failure of 
leaders to develop any substantial national 
organization were two factors that might be 
explained in part by this distrust of the idea of 
a party system. 

One explanation for the anomaly of party 
development within the context of an anti- 
party tradition lies in the lack of any positive 
historical precedent. Nowhere in the 
eighteenth-century world did parties exist by 
any modern definition. There was considerable 
factionalism, both in Great Britain and in 
colonial America, but no clear development of 
parties beyond this stage. Therefore, in their 
anti-party statements, American political think- 
ers were dealing with a concept of “party” 
which today would be characterized as “‘fac- 
tion.” They simply did not recognize the 
possibility of a more constructive political 
party until some time after they had actually 
created such parties. 

A second explanation for this anomaly lies 
in the emerging idea of legitimate opposition. 
Some of the philosophical objections to the 
idea of party were based on the belief that 
parties might hinder development of the unani- 
mity considered essential. for the stability of a 
state. Gradually people realized that unanimity 
was impossible in a diverse society and that the 
right of opposition had to be recognized. 
‘Sartori (1976, p. 11) has suggested that “parties 
presuppose—for their acceptance and proper 
functioning—peace under a constitutional rule.” 
The first set of elections for Congress (between 
1788 and 1790) showed that the Constitution 
was quickly being accepted. In spite of the large 
numbers opposing ratification in some states, 
most of the new congressmen were supporters 
of the Constitution. Furthermore, even an 
Antifederalist such as Elbridge Gerry could be 
found arguing in debate that, “If this constitu- 
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tion, which is now ratified, be not supported, I 
despair of ever having a government for these 
United States” (Austin, 1829, p. 103). 

When it became clear that the opposition 
was concerned only with specific policy alterna- 
tives within the existing constitutional system, 
it was far easier for such opposition to be 
tolerated. Once the legitimacy of opposition 
was established, the acceptance of parties fol- 
lowed. This was, of course, a slow process. The 
Sedition Act, passed by Federalist majorities in 
1798, represented the old tradition; at least one 
Republican congressman (Lyon of Vermont) 
won reelection after being convicted and jailed 
under this act. Nevertheless, the progress of 
party development was not deterred seriously 
by this act of a declining Federalist majority. 
Only two years later, the Republicans were 
victorious in both presidential and congression- 
al elections. That a transfer of power occurred 
peacefully in 1801 reflects growing acceptance 
of the legitimacy of opposition and the idea of 
party. 

In 1804, Thomas Jefferson wrote in a letter, 
“The party division in this country is certainly 
not among it’s pleasant features. To a certain 
degree it will always exist...” (quoted in 
Cunningham, 1965, p. 19). By this time, nearly 
everyone in Congress was clearly associated 
with one of the new parties. Acceptance of 
these parties, however, came reluctantly as their 
inevitability became ‘more apparent. Whether 
recognized by those involved or still regarded as 
an undesirable development, the changing vot- 
ing patterns exhibited by members of Congress 
between 1789 and 1803 present strong evi- 
dence that a true party system had emerged. 
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Comments on Sullivan, Piereson, 
and Marcus 
(Vol. 73, September 1979, pp. 781—94) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In recent years several social scientists have 
concluded that the tolerance of the American 
electorate toward ideological nonconformists 
has increased (Nunn, Crockett, and Williams, 
1978; Davis, 1975). The recent article by John 
L. Sullivan, James Piereson, and George E. 
Marcus (1979) calls this conclusion into ques- 
tion. While tolerance toward such groups as 
communists, atheists, and socialists has in- 
creased, they argue that this may simply be 
because these groups are less salient today than 
they were in the mid-1950s when Stouffer’s 
classic study was conducted (1955). 

Sullivan and his colleagues have made a 
major substantive and methodological contribu- 
tion to the study of tolerance. Substantively, 
they strongly suggest that levels of tolerance 
among the American electorate may still be 
fairly low. At a methodological level, they 
demonstrate that one can develop a measure of 
tolerance that allows each respondent to ex- 
press his or her tolerance to a specific group 
that the respondent dislikes. Once such mea- 
sures are used, tolerance is often revealed to be 
very low. Sullivan and his colleagues compare 
the results of their “‘content-controlled” items 
with items about communists and atheists 
taken directly from the original Stouffer ques- 
tionnaire. When one examines levels of toler- 
ance in 1976 (a Twin Cities study) or in 
1977—1978 (NORC surveys), one finds that 
respondents are less tolerant toward their least- 
liked group (the ‘“content-controlled” mea- 
sures) than they are to either communists or 
atheists. Differences are greatest on a question 
about whether members of these groups should 
be allowed to teach. Focusing largely on a 
comparison of the questions about teaching, 


Sullivan and his colleagues conclude, “Certainly — 


this suggests that although tolerance of com- 
munists and atheists has increased, the overall 
extent of tolerance may not have changed 
much at all” (p. 788). 

Sullivan and his colleagues may have over- 
stated their case when they argue that tolerance 
has not increased much at all during the last 
two decades. Their case rests mainly on evi- 
dence that, as of 1976 and as of 1977—1978, 
tolerance was lower with their “content-con- 


trolled” questions than with the Stouffer ques- 
tions about communists and atheists. But al- 
though their content-controlled measure is 
quite interesting, it is difficult to attach much 
substantive meaning to these results. That most 
Americans would deny civil liberties to the 
group they like least may or may not pose a 
threat to civil liberties. As it happens, the 
targets of intolerance are widely diffused, a 
condition that Sullivan et al. acknowledge 
prevents intolerance from threatening civil lib- 
erties at the present time. 

Assuming that one can meaningfully com- 
pare levels of tolerance for specific groups with 
the ‘“content-controlled” measures, Sullivan 
and his colleagues tend to ignore differences in 
the wording of questions about least-liked 
groups and. the Stouffer questions about com- 
munists and atheists. In fact, of the six content- 
controlled questions, only two have any simi- 
larity with the Stouffer questions: those about 
making a speech and about teaching. 

For the freedom of speech question there 
was actually no difference between the per- 
centage in the Twin Cities study that would 
allow a communist to speak and the percentage 
that would allow a member of their least-liked 
group to speak, although there were significant 
differences in the NORC study. The teaching 
questions were substantially different in their 
wording. Respondents were asked whether 
members of their “least-liked” group “should 
be allowed ‘to teach in public schools,” while 
they were asked whether a person who was 
against all churches and religion should “‘be 
allowed to teach in a college or university.” As 
for an “admitted communist,” respondents 
were asked, “Suppose he is teaching in a 
college. Should he be fired, or not?” A “public 
school,” I suspect, does not conjure up the 
image of the University of Minnesota, but of 
elementary schools, middle schools, and high 
schools. Some persons might think a commu- 
nist should not be allowed to teach, but might 
feel that actually firing a college teacher was 
too drastic. I do not know whether such 
differences in wording have any effect, and, in 
Sullivan’s defense, it should be noted that in 
1954 respondents did not differ as to whether a 
person “‘whose loyalty has been questioned” 
but “who swears under oath he has never been 
a communist” should be fired from a college or 
from a' high school. (Nearly seven out of ten 
thought he should not be fired.) However, 
Sullivan has shown that in other contexts 
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seemingly minor differences in question word- 
ing can have a dramatic effect on the results 
(see Sullivan and Minns, 1976; Sullivan, Piere- 
son, and Marcus, 1978), so a little more caution 
here would be in order. 

If we. assume that there is comparability 
between the “content-controlled” questions 
and the Stouffer items (or if we merely assume 
that differences of wording do not bias the 
Stouffer questions to deflate tolerance), the 
very data presented by Sullivan and his col- 
leagues suggest that tolerance may have in- 
creased between the mid-1950s and the late 
1970s. For example, in his 1954 survey Stouf- 
fer found that only 27 percent of his cross-sec- 
tional sample would allow a communist to 
speak in their communities, and only 37 per- 
cent would allow an atheist to speak. In 1976, 
70 percent of the Twin Cities survey, and in 
1978, 50 percent of the NORC sample would 
allow a member of their “‘least-liked” group to 
speak. In 1954, only 6 percent thought a 
communist should be allowed to teach in a 
college, and only 12 percent thought an atheist 
should be allowed to teach at a college or 
university. In 1976, 26 percent of the Twin 
Cities sample would allow a member of their 
“Jeast-liked” group to teach in a public school, 
and in the 1978 NORC sample, 19 percent 
would. Of course, we do not know how many 
respondents in 1954 would have allowed a 
member of their “‘least-liked” group to speak or 
to teach. As communists could hardly have 
been everyone’s least-liked group, tolerance 
might have been even lower (although it’s hard 
to get below a figure of 6 percent tolerant). But 
it does appear that respondents were more 
likely to be tolerant of their least-liked group in 
the 1970s than they were toward communists 
or atheists back in the mid-1950s. 

Certainly, tolerance may still be fairly low. 
Certainly, we would be well advised to accept 
some of the cautions that Sullivan et al. have 
raised. But I do not think we need to accept 
their pessimistic conclusion that tolerance may 
not have increased much at all during the last 
two decades. Indeed, the very data they present 
provide at least some evidence that tolerance 
has increased. 


PAUL R. ABRAMSON 
Michigan State University 
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TO THE EDITOR: 

In a recent article in the Review, and also in 
a popular presentation in Psychology Today, 
John L. Sullivan, James E. Piereson, and George 
E. Marcus shed new light on the problem of 
political tolerance. A number of recent studies 
have claimed to find increases in tolerance since 
the low levels noted by Stouffer in the 1950s, 
but Sullivan and his colleagues raise serious 
problems for this entire research tradition. 

Their study makes two major points, one 
methodological and one substantive: 


1. The methodological thesis. The standard 
measurements of tolerance are flawed by a 
serious methodological problem; as a result 
the studies that show increases in tolerance 
are invalid. 


2. The substantive thesis. Although the levels 
of tolerance for particular groups such as 
communists have increased, overall levels of 
tolerance have not increased significantly 
since the 1950s. “The mass public,” accord- 
ing to the authors, “is still generally in- 
tolerant today” (1979, p. 789). “Intolerance 
has by no means disappeared; it has simply 
shifted targets” (Psychology Today, p. 87). 


In what follows I will argue that Sullivan and 
his associates are on much firmer ground with 
the methodological thesis than they are with 
the substantive thesis. 

The substantive thesis does not follow di- 
rectly from the methodological thesis. The fact 
that an argument is invalid does not mean that 
its conclusion is false. Someone might present 
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an invalid argument to show that the sun is the 
center of the solar system. Although the argu- 
ment would be invalid the conclusion is still 
true. 

In the same way, Nunn and others may have 
used invalid arguments to show that Americans 
are becoming more tolerant (Nunn et al., 
1978). The fact that those arguments are 
invalid does not show that levels of tolerance 
remain unchanged. It is perfectly possible that 
tolerance has increased, even though the meth- 
ods used to prove this are fallacious. 

In order to see why Sullivan and his associ- 
ates believe that tolerance has not changed, it is 
necessary to review the details of their argu- 
ment. Previous studies of. political tolerance 
have used a measurement strategy that might be 
described as “content-bound.” In this approach 
the respondent is asked about specific actions 
performed by members of unpopular groups, 
the groups being chosen by the researcher. 
Stouffer, for example, asked questions such as 
whether communists should be allowed to 
teach in public schools, 

Their insight is that such questions measure 
two different things—general levels of intoler- 
ance and attitudes towards specific groups. The 
discovery that these content-bound questions 
are ambiguous raises serious problems for those 
who use them to measure changing levels of 
tolerance. The fact that more people are willing 
to tolerate communists today than 20 years ago 
does not necessarily prove that people are more 
tolerant. It may only prove that people are now 
less concerned about communists. 

Sullivan and his associates use an alternative 
measurement that employs ‘“content-con- 
trolled” questions. They first ask the respon- 
dent to select his least-liked group. The re- 
spondent is then asked questions concerning 
toleration of members of that least-liked group. 
The theory is that the respondent’s willingness 
to tolerate members of his least-liked group is a 
truer reading of tolerance than questions con- 
cerning tolerance for members of groups’ se- 
lected by the investigator. 

Sullivan and his associates thus provide a 
devastating critique of the studies that show 
increases in the level of tolerance, and they also 
provide a promising new way to measure 
tolerance. None of what has been said so far, 
however, establishes the substantive conclusion 
that levels of tolerance have not changed since 
the 1950s. 

In order to say that levels of tolerance have 
remained constant over the last 20 years, one 
. must have at least two points of reference for 
comparison. Sullivan and his colleagues derive 
their finding of lack of change by comparing 
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the responses given to Stouffer’s questions in 
the 1950s with the responses given to their own 
content-controlied questions in the 1970s. 

What does this comparison prove? The find- 
ing that Americans are just as intolerant as they 
were 20 years ago is based on a comparison of 
content-bound questions asked during the 
1950s with content-controlled questions asked 
in the 1970s. But content-bound questions and 
content-controlled questions do not, as the 
authors have shown so convincingly, measure 
the same thing. How then can they be used as 
the basis of comparison? 

The problem is that there is a tension 
between the methodological thesis and the 
substantive thesis. When Sullivan and his col- 
leagues are discussing methods of measuring 
tolerance, they are quick to discredit the 
technique used by Stouffer. The authors write 
that Stouffer’s method of measuring tolerance 
“is inadequate because it does not fully capture 
the meaning of the concept of tolerance. It is 
time-bound because it presumes that these 
particular groups are the only important targets 
of intolerance in the society” (1979, p. 792). In 
order to make their methodological point, then, 
they reject Stouffer’s findings. 

When the authors come to establishing their 
substantive conclusion, however, they rely on 
the Stouffer study. The thesis that levels of 
intolerance have not changed since the 1950s 
follows only if one is willing to take the 
Stouffer study as a benchmark. But in taking 
Stouffer’s results as a benchmark, Sullivan and 
his colleagues commit themselves to the validity 
of content-bound measurements of tolerance, 
the very mistake that they condemn in others. 
The comparison only works if one assumes that 
Stouffer’s tests were an accurate measurement 
of tolerance in the 1950s. Sullivan and his 
colleagues give no evidence for believing this, 
and their general critique of content-bound 
measurements gives us strong reasons to disbe- 
lieve it. 

Logically speaking there is a world of dif- 
ference between “earlier studies fail to establish 
increases in tolerance,” and “there are no 
increases in tolerance.” The article is very 
persuasive in making a case for the former, but 
much less convincing in its argument for the 
latter. In fact, Sullivan and his colleagues are 
usually rather cautious in how they state the 
substantive thesis. In most places they limit 
themselves to defensible statements such as: 
“Intolerance has not necessarily declined much 
over the past 25 years” (p. 792). At other 
times, however, they formulate the substantive 
thesis in ways that are technically correct but 
easily misinterpreted even by an educated 
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reader. Compare for example the technically 
correct formulation of the thesis given by the 
authors in the Psychology Today article with 
the headline for the article (written presumably 
by the magazine’s editor): 


From the article: “When people are asked 
specifically about the groups they dislike 
most ... they prove to be just as intolerant 
as they were during the 1950s toward 
Communists and atheists.” 


From the headline: “A new study asserts 
that people are just as intolerant today as 
they were in the early 1950s. Only the 
targets have changed” (Psychology Today, p. 
87). 


The first statement if supported by the evi- 
dence but the second is not. There is a very fine 
line between what Sullivan and his associates 
have proved and what they have not proved. 
Because they themselves are often not clear 
about it, it is easy to see how others could 
become confused as well. 


JOHN IMMERWAHR 
Villanova University 
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Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


We are indebted to John Immerwahr for 
taking the time to read our article carefully and 
to think seriously about its conclusions. 
Though his comments are fair and judicious, we 
cannot agree with everything he says. 

His objections to our article may be sum- 
marized as follows: Though our methodological 
critique of the earlier literature is sound, as is 
our measure of tolerance, our substantive thesis 
that levels of tolerance have not increased in 
the United States since the 1950s is not 
demonstrated by our analysis. Since the Stouf- 
fer measures are rejected as unreliable, we have 
no standard by which to compare current levels 
of tolerance with those that might have existed 
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in the 1950s. As a result, we cannot prove 
conclusively that levels of tolerance have not 
increased during this period; the most we can 
show is that others have not affirmatively 
proven that levels of tolerance have increased. 
There is a world of difference, he suggests, 
between the claims that “earlier studies fail to 
establish increases in tolerance” and ‘‘there are 
no increases in tolerance.”. Our article makes a 
strong case for the former, but is much less 
convincing in relation to the latter. Thus, the 
title of our paper, in-which we describe these 
reputed changes as “illusory,” is inaccurate and 
misleading, 

What exactly did we say in our article? After 
showing that existing measures of tolerance are 
inadequate, we proceeded to develop our own 
measure and to compare the results derived 
from this measure with those derived from the 
Stouffer measures. We showed beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the Stouffer measures, because 
of their focus on left-wing groups, exaggerate 
the real level of tolerance as measured by our 
“content-controlled” procedure. We therefore 
inferred, quite safely, we think, that studies 
based on recent replications of the Stouffer 
items overstate the amount of real change that 
has occurred in levels of tolerance since the 
1950s. Since the current level of tolerance is 
not as high as these studies suggest, it is hard to 
see how things could have changed as much as 
their authors assert. 

The most problematic question here is, how 
much have things really changed? We suggest in 
the article that levels of tolerance have not 
increased much since the 1950s, or may not 
have increased very much, or have not neces- 
sarily increased much. This is where Immerwahr 
leaves our company, because he says we have 
no evidence whatever to support this claim. The 
truth, therefore, seems to lie somewhere be- 
tween the ranges of “‘tolerance has not in- 
creased since the 1950s” and “tolerance has not 
increased as much as current writers claim.” It 
is now impossible to determine precisely how 
much things have changed, since the Stouffer 
measures are the only ones that we have from 
the earlier era, and these have been rejected as 
invalid. Thus, any evidence bearing on the 
question must be to some degree inconclusive. 
But if the evidence for our case is not fully 
conclusive, neither is it for the alternative view 
that levels of tolerance have increased greatly 
since the 1950s. It is thus unfair to impose the 
entire burden of proof on us, since those who 
disagree with our conclusion are obliged to 
provide some affirmative evidence that levels of 
tolerance truly have increased—that is, if they 
find our methodological argument persuasive. 
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But since we. advanced the position, we are 
perhaps obliged to defend our terrain. 

There is, logically ‘speaking, a world of 
difference between the claims that “there is no 
evidence whatever for an argument” and “the 
evidence on which an argument rests is not 
conclusive.” Immerwahr describes our conclu- 
sion in terms of the former, when in truth it is 
more accurately characterized in terms of the 
latter. He does so because he believes, incorrect- 
ly, that we use the earlier Stouffer results as 
standards against which to compare current 
levels of tolerance as revealed through our 
content-controlled procedure. When this tactic 
falls in the face of our own methodological 
critique, he asserts that we are left without any 
evidence to support our claims. We do not say, 
and cannot say, given our criticisms, that the 
- Stouffer items constitute reliable measures of 
tolerance either for the 1950s or the 1970s. We 
do suggest, however, that these items were 
more appropriate in 1954, when attention was 
focused on the standard left-wing groups, than 
they are today, when the potential targets of 
intolerance are more numerous and ideological- 
ly diverse. Thus, we suspect, but cannot prove, 
that the disparity in results reported in our 
article between our content-controlled proce- 
dure and the Stouffer items would have been 
much, smaller had the same experiment been 
. performed in 1954. In addition, given the low 
level of tolerance reported in his original study, 
it is hard to see how Stouffer could have 
overestimated the real level of tolerance in 
1954 by any great amount. The Stouffer items 
are invalid on their face, but the passage of time 
has rendered them even more inappropriate 
than they once were. Paradoxically, the very 
transformations that the measures seek to track 
have served to distort and to undermine them. 
The very processes that have made people more 
tolerant of communists, socialists, and atheists 
have also rendered these groups less important 
as political threats. . 

But in any event our conclusion does not 
rest on this chain of reasoning alone. Our 
empirical analysis showed (1) that the Stouffer 
items overstate the real level of tolerance and 
(2) that current levels of tolerance are still very 
low. Thus, if levels of tolerance have increased 
since the 1950s, they could not have increased 
very much, and certainly not as much as some 
have claimed. In addition, we have suggested 
elsewhere (1979; see citation, n. 2) that the 
changes reflected in the Stouffer items between 
1954 and 1974 were due primarily to the. 
declining salience of the three groups men- 
tioned in the questions (communists, socialists, 
and atheists) rather than to any significant 
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change in attitudes toward the acts mentioned 
in the questions (allowing members of these 
groups to speak, teach, or to place their books 
in libraries). To be sure, none of this conclusive- 
ly proves our case. But since conclusive proof is 
not forthcoming, a judgment must be made by 
weighing this evidence against that presented by 
those who claim that great changes have oc- 
curred. When the evidence is so weighed, it 
appears to us sufficient to justify the conclu- 
sions reached both in our longer article and in 
its popular presentation. 

It is worth noting that Immerwahr does not 
seem to disagree so much with what we say as 
with what others might think we say. He notes 
in his concluding paragraph that we are rather 
cautious in the way we state our substantive 
thesis, though he then goes on to say that we 
are not clear about what we have proved and 
what we have not proved. Despite our caution, 
or perhaps because of it, he suggests, some may 
misinterpret what we say. We would have been 
less cautious if our problem had admitted of a 
definitive solution; since it did not, our caution 
seems to have been fully justified. 


JAMES PIERESON 
University of Pennsylvania 
JOHN SULLIVAN 
University of Minnesota 
GEORGE MARCUS 
Williams College 


Reference: Sullivan, John L., James Piereson, George 
E. Marcus, and Stanley Feldman (1979). “The 
More Things Change the More They Stay the 
Same: The Stability of Mass Belief Systems.” 
American Journal of Political Science 23: 176-86. 


Comment on Ostrom 
(Vol. 72, September 1978, 941-57) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Charles W. Ostrom’s article, “A Reactive 
Linkage Model of the U.S. Defense Expenditure 
Policy-Making Process” (1978) laudably at- 
tempts to synthesize competing models of the 
defense spending process through the use of a 
series of linear equations estimated by re- 
stricted least squares, He uses two major criteria 
to judge the success of his endeavor. First, he 


‘examines the parameter estimates for the mod- 


el’s regression equations, which he finds to be 
both “sharp and plausible” (p. 955). Second, 
Ostrom examines the predictive capability of 
his model and maintains that the “model as a 
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whole generates extremely accurate historical 
forecasts” (p. 941). Unfortunately, the criteria 
used to assess the model are artificial because 
they lack useful real world meaning. His article 
is thus an instance of the investigator giving 
undue deference to standard statistical mea- 
sures without asking what they mean in sub- 
stantive terms. 

First, consider the predictive accuracy of 
Ostrom’s model. Ostrom judges his model to 


Table 1. Rank Ordering of Prediction Errors 
ARS from Ostrom’s Reactive Linkage Model 


and a Naive Model 
Absolute Value of Errors 
(in Million Dollars) 
Reactive-Linkage Naive 
Rank Model Model 
1 213 
2 258 
3 398 
4 462 
5 499 
6 625 
7 722 
8 971 
9 1038 
10 1268 
11 1351. 
12 1486 
13 1513 
14 1604 
15 1623 
16 1767 
17 1781 
18 2012 
19 2076 
20 2358 
21 2647 
22 2710 
23 3013 
24 3158 
25 3535 
26 3588 
27 3658 
28 3707 
29 3787 
30 4510 
31 4803 
32 5881 
33 5985 
34 7372 
35 8205 
36 9452 
37 9826 
38 13369 





Source: Compiled from Charles W. Ostrom, Jr., “A 
Reactive Linkage Model of the U.S. Defense Expendi- 
ture Policymaking Process,” American Political Science 
Review 72: 953, Table 4. ; 
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provide extremely accurate estimates of defense 
spending by comparing its estimates to the 
actual data. He does the same with a naive 
model. The latter model says that this year’s 
expenditures are the same as last year’s. He 
then compares the root mean square error 
(RMSE) of the estimates from the two models 
and asserts that his model is superior to the 
naive model because his model’s RMSE is $4 
billion while the RMSE for the naive model is 
$5 billion. For a number of reasons, a RMSE of 
$4 billion is too large, especially when the total 
expenditures rante from only $35 billion to 
$77 billion. If government spending is viewed as 
a fiscal tool, one is forced to admit that a $5 
billion error would make a difference in the 
impact of defense spending. More importantly, 
if defense spending is viewed in programmatic 
terms, errors on the order of $4 billion are 
unacceptable. Entire weapons systems can cost 
less. To the political scientist who wishes to 
maintain some credibility with a nonacademic, 
policy-oriented community, predictions with an 
error so large can only bring derision. 

Perhaps more disturbing to those who value 
methodological rigor is the fact that Ostrom’s 
analysis of the predictions is incomplete. Rely- 
ing on the aggregate-level RMSE glosses over 
subtleties that are essential to examining care- 
fully the goodness of fit of the reactive linkages 
model. In fact, in only 8 of the 19 years being 
studied is the error of the reactive linkage 
model smaller than the error of the naive 
model. In other words, in the majority of cases 
the naive model more closely approximates the 
actual expenditure data. 

Since the naive model is more frequently 
closer to actual expenditures than the reactive 
linkage model, it is important to examine the 
distribution of errors stemming from each 
model. It is possible that the distribution of 
errors from the two models are not substantial- 
ly different. To test that hypothesis, I rank-or- 
dered the absolute values of the errors from 
both models (see Table 1). As suspected, there 
is great commingling in the ranks of the errors 
of the two models. Applying a Kruskal-Wallis 
analysis of variance to the ranks yields an H or 
chi square of .109. That statistic is significant at 
the .7 level. Combining that result with the fact 
that the naive model more frequently makes a 
closer estimate, it is highly likely that the naive 
model predicts as well as the reactive linkage 
model. The standard of parsimony would lead 
most analysts, therefore, to accept as superior 
the naive model’s prediction that this year’s 
expenditure is the same as last year’s. 

Returning to Ostrom’s first criterion for 
assessing his model highlights another problem. 
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How does the analyst account for the disparity 
between the poor fit of the reactive linkage 
model in substantive terms and the “sharp and 
plausible” estimates of the parameters in the 
regression equations? Even if the coefficients in 
the regression equations are sharp by common- 
ly accepted statistical standards, what do they 
mean if the model fits the data so poorly? 

Ostrom should be complimented for his 
efforts to integrate competing models, but his 
model is not superior to a very naive and 
unacceptable model. It is not enough for 
scholars to evaluate their research solely accord- 
ing to “academic” standards. The interpretabili- 
ty of their findings in real-world terms must 
also be considered. 


. JOHN WANAT 
University of Ilinois, Chicago Circle 


Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


John Wanat’s communication regarding the 
Reactive Linkage Model asserts (1) the absolute 
magnitude of the forecasting errors is too large 
for the model to be useful to policy makers; (2) 
the model is, contrary to my findings, less 
accurate than a simple naive model; and (3) the 
import of the sharpness and plausibility of the 
parameter estimates, to a policy analyst, must 
be questioned in light of the poor performance 
of the model. As a consequence of these 
assertions, he suggests that the policy communi- 
ty has no choice but to view the Reactive 
Linkage Model with “derision.” Accepting 
Wanat’s conclusions, we are left with the 
“parsimonious” no-change naive model, and the 
study of defense expenditure policy making is 
right back where it started. 

Since I will contend that the conclusion that 
Wanat draws from his three empirical criticisms 
is based on a fundamental misunderstanding of 
my article, I will briefly review the argument. 
The article starts with the premise that contin- 
ually to criticize or defend existing explana- 
tions without offering an alternative brings us 
to an impasse. By offering a model that 
combines the crucial elements of the existing 
models and developing a set of evaluative 
criteria that are policy-relevant, I intend to 
foster an atmosphere in which future modifica- 
tions can take place in a constructive and 
progressive manner. 

There is a general consensus that the existing 
literature is woefully inadequate. In addition to 
a number of empirical problems (see Ostrom, 
1977), the existing explanations ignore the 
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richness of the policy-making process. To over- 
come these problems, I seek to integrate the 
existing explanations into a substantively plau- 
sible, albeit simple, explanation of defense 
expenditure policy making using the substan- 
tive literature of the years following the forma- 
tion of the Department of Defense. The Reac- 
tive Linkage Model captures the essence of both 
the Arms Race and Organizational Politics 
Models, and by doing so increases its explana- 
tory potential. 

Once a model is formulated with more 
explanatory potential than. previous ones, the 
empirical testing phase is designed to determine 
whether any of the explanatory potential is 
realized. The goal is not to offer a model that 
will be immediately useful to policy makers but 
to determine whether the Reactive Linkage 
Model is better than existing explanations in 
terms of criteria of interest to policy makers. 
The principal conclusions of the empirical 
analyses are: (1) the substantive hypotheses 
represented by the individual coefficients are 
supported; (2) the individual equations provide 
an excellent fit to each of the four decisions; 
and (3) the.Reactive Linkage Model represents 
an improvement over existing models. 

Wanat’s criticisms, which are directed at the 
empirical analyses and the subsequent interpre- 
tation of the goodness-of-fit measures, repre- 
sent the spirit that led to the previously noted 
impasse, Consequently, more is at stake here 
than a mere question of interpreting goodness- 
of-fit measures, since Wanat’s conclusions seek 
to undermine a model which is offered in the 
following vein (Ostrom, 1978, pp. 955—56, 
emphasis added): 

The Reactive Linkage Model, as presently 
constituted, is by design a compromise between 
the existing explanations which is weighted 
heavily in favor of the simpler and more formal 
explanations. Further research may therefore 
be directed at increasing the complexity of the 
explanation in order to more closely approxi- 
mate the concerns of the Bureaucratic Politics 
theorist. In this regard, the Reactive Linkage 
Model can be modified incrementally in re- 
sponse to specific criticisms and/or observations 
of students of defense policy making. The 
current model is but a first step towards 
integrating existing explanations of U.S. de- 
fense expenditure policy making. 


By viewing the Reactive Linkage Model as an 
impediment to the credibility of students of 
defense expenditure policy making, Wanat is 
fundamentally misrepresenting my intent. Al- 
though this issue is of primary concern to me, 
Jet me first address his three empirical cri- 
ticisms. 
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Wanat’s first contention is that the Reactive 
Linkage Model is not very accurate. While I 
would agree that an RMSE of $4 billion is 
actually quite large, I do not think that 
“largeness” can be interpreted in terms of 
specific programs or weapons systems; my 
analyses were done with aggregate expenditure 
data and hence are not relevant to any subcom- 
ponent of the defense budget. If the model had 
been applied to individual components of the 
defense budget, the absolute magnitude of the 
forecast error would be substantially smaller. 
Also, nowhere in the article do I claim that the 
model is absolutely accurate; all that I claim is 
that it is relatively more accurate than its 
competitors. The fact that the absolute magni- 
tude of the forecasting errors is quite large is 
simply evidence that the Reactive Linkage 
Model “is but a first step. . .” (Ostrom, 1978, p. 
956). 

Wanat’s second contention is that the naive 
model test results have been misinterpreted. 
After looking at the rank order of the forecast- 
ing errors, Wanat concludes that the two 
model’s forecasts are indistinguishable. If Wanat 
is surprised by this outcome, it is only because 
he does not understand my empirical work 
(Ostrom, 1977, 1978). Nowhere in my work do 
I interpret the results of the naive model test as 
a clear-cut victory for the Reactive Linkage 
Model. What I do stress is that the Reactive 
Linkage Model, unlike its competitors, is at 
least as good as a simple naive model. My 
conclusion is that the Reactive Linkage Model 
is better than existing explanations, not that it 
is of immediate policy relevance. 

Even though Wanat misunderstands my in- 
tent, his way of looking at the individual 

‘forecasting errors underscores an important 
way in which the Reactive Linkage Model 
is superior to the no-change naive model. While 
the Reactive Linkage Model performs better in 
only 8 of 19 years, it is more accurate in 6 or 


the 7 years from 1962—1968. One possible- 


explanation is that during periods of rapid 
growth in the defense expenditure total, the 
model is more accurate than a naive model; the 
Reactive Linkage Model incorporates a number 
of factors into the four policy-making rules and 
is thereby better able to anticipate defense 
expenditure levels during periods of rapid 
growth. If this result can be extrapolated into 
the future, the Reactive Linkage Model might 
well provide better forecasts of the 1974—1981 
period in which the defense expenditure total 
has grown very rapidly. Since it is probably the 
case that social science research has its biggest 
contribution to make in helping policy makers 
understand situations in which there is rapid 
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change, I sincerely doubt that “most analysts 
... [would] accept as superior the naive 
model’s predictions.” 

Wanat’s third contention is couched in terms 
of the following question: “How does the 
analyst account for the disparity between the 
poor fit of the Reactive Linkage Model in 
substantive terms and the ‘sharp and plausible’ 
estimates of the parameters in the regression 
equation?” Underlying this question is a very 
facile interpretation of policy relevance. To be 
relevant, a model must tell policy makers 
something about the environment within which 
they must operate. 

Given the complexity of the U.S. defense 
expenditure policy-making process, it is not 
likely that any analyst would arrive at the 
explanation on the first try. Instead, a number 
of scholars making incremental improvements 
over previous models will eventually arrive ata 
relevant model. For this reason, the “sharp and 
plausible’? parameter estimates are very rele- 
vant. Any time correlation-based techniques are 
used to analyze data and estimate parameters, 
there is a danger of spurious relationships. If 
the relationships are spurious, one is explaining 
in a statistical sense without explaining in a 
substantive sense. Despite Wanat’s contention 
that “academic standards” only require superfi- 
cial statistical explanation, I am concerned with 
substantive explanation as well. The fact that 
the parameter estimates have very small stan- 
dard errors (i.e., “sharp”) and they are con- 
sistent with the hypotheses displayed in Table 3 
(i.e., “plausible’’?) means only that the forecasts 
that are generated have more credibility. It does 
not mean that the forecasts will be absolutely 
accurate. However, if the model evidences a 
“poor fit” with “sharp and plausible” para- 
meter estimates, it may mean that incremental 
modifications to the structural form can im- 
prove the forecasting performance. 

In addition to the specific problems associ- 
ated with the three empirical criticisms, Wanat’s 
communication is an example of a type of 
criticism which impedes scientific progress. 
According to Lakatos (1970, p. 118), scientific 
progress consists of a series of progressive 
problem shifts in the context of an ongoing 
research program and has both theoretical and 
empirical components. From a theoretical per- 
spective, a model must both account for the’ 
success of previous explanations and increase 
the explanatory power beyond that achieveable 
at present. From an empirical perspective, some 
of the increased explanatory power must be 
supported. 

This perspective implies that criticism, too, 
must strive for both theoretical and empirical 
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progress if knowledge is to expand. Wanat’s 
critique, when viewed from Lakatos’ perspec- 
tive, is “pseudoscientific” (i.e., destructive ra- 
ther than constructive). Even if Wanat’s conclu- 
sion is true, the communication serves no 
constructive purpose since he makes no effort 
to improve, in a “progressive” fashion, upon 
the Reactive Linkage Model. And given the fact 
that his contentions are largely incorrect, Wa- 
nat’s communication not only fails to clarify 
the relationship between academic standards 
and real-world interpretability but is representa- 
tive of the type of “hit-and-run” scholarship 
that only impedes progress toward understand- 
ing U.S. defense expenditure policy making. 


CHARLES W, OSTROM, JR. 
Michigan State University 
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Comment on Tufte 
(Vol. 69, September 1975, pp. 821-26) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Edward Tufte (1975) explained the electoral 
fortunes of the president’s party in midterm 
elections for the house, by 

V = —11.083 + .133P + .035E + M, (1) 
where V is the percentage of the total vote 
received by the president’s party in the general 
election; P is the president’s approval rating as 
measured with the standardized question asked 
in the standard manner, before the election, by 
the Gallup Poll; Ẹ is the change from third 
quarter to third quarter in real disposable 
income per capita (measured in 1958 dollars) in 
the year preceding the election; and M is the 
mean percentage of the total vote received by 


We are indebted for their criticisms, to three 
anonymous referees as well as to Professors Harvey 
Arnold and Roger Marz. 
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the president’s party in the eight preceding 
house elections. Tufte (1978) recalibrated the 
constants and deleted reference to 1958 dollars, 
with 

= —10.74 + .132P + .622E*+ M, (2) 
where £* is the percentage change from third 
quarter to third quarter in real disposable 
income per capita in the year preceding the 
election. 

Equation (2) deserves to be called Tufte’s 
Law. This note compares the law with the 
results of the most recent midterm election 
and, then, derives some of its theoretical conse- 
quences. 

The test equation for the 1978 election, 


V = —10.74 + .132(48.3) + .622 (2.911) 


+ 53.7 = 51.2, (3) 
differs slightly from a preliminary version by 
Tufte (1978). Democratic party candidates for 
the house apparently polled 53.4 percent of the 
total vote in 1978 (Congressional Quarterly, 
1979). The discrepancy is 2.2 percent; this is 
somewhat larger than any (previous) discrepan- 
cy reported by Tufte (1975). The magnitude of 
the deviation may be a function of inaccurate 
data: (1) P = 48.3 is the mean of all in-house 
(not telephone) surveys for September-October, 
1978 (Gallup Opinion Index, 1978). (We omit- 
ted the [presumably telephone} survey of 
September 19, 1978.) Tufte, by contrast, some- 
times averaged and sometimes used only one 
poll. (2) E* = 2.911 is calculated from figures 
in Business Conditions Digest (1978). Eco- 
nomic indicators, however, are often subject to 
revision. (3) M = 53.7 is the mean of the 
pertinent figures in Statistical Abstract (1974, 
1978). Tufte (1978) reported a value of 54.4. 
His sources are obscure to us, but if his value is 
accepted, then the discrepancy is reduced from 
2.2 percent to 1.5 percent. (The 54.4 was . 
reported before the election, so its honesty 
[albeit not its accuracy] is self-evident.) We 
conclude that the fit between model and reality 
is not so good as (r? = .912) suggested by Tufte 
(1975). Nevertheless, given the known short- 
comings of available data, the putative results 
of the most recent midterm election are com- 
patible with Equation (2). Tufte’s Law is 
confirmed. 

E and E* are defined as functions of 
population, gross national product, and so forth 
(McConnell, 1972). These econometric defini- 
tions enormously expand the analytical power 
of Tufte’s Law. The electoral impact of an 
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underlying economic variable can be assessed 
using difference equations. The general tech- 
nique is illustrated with taxation: The electoral 
impact of the economic variable £ * is 


622E* = (.622)(100)[(¢2D>/p> 
— d D,/p,){(d,D,/P1)), (4) 


where d; is the deflator, D; is the disposable 
income, and p; is the population in successive 
third quarters. Disposable income, by defini- 
tion, equals personal income minus personal 
taxes. Thus, by substitution, 


622E * = (.622)(100)[ (d2 Q2- T2 )/P2 (5) 
-d (h -T1Yp1)/(d1 (1 -T py I, 


where J; is personal income and 7; is personal 
taxes at successive third quarters. For an 
assessment of the consequences of the level of 
personal taxation, d4 = d2, J, = Jh, and py = 
p2. (This ceteris paribus is analytic; partial 
derivatives are the calculus counterpart.) Equa- 
tion (5) thus reduces to 


622E* = (.622)(100)(7, — 72)/7- 7), (6) 


where F= J, = J. Equation (6) has a qualitative 
corollary: An increase in the level of personal 
taxation (Ta > Tı) decreases the percentage of 
the total vote received by the president’s party. 
The electoral effect of any change in the level 
of personal taxation can be computed in 
advance, since the existing levels of personal 
taxation (Tı) and personal income (J) are 
known a year before the election. With a little 
algebra and econometric definitions, this differ- 
ence equation technique applies to other eco- 
nomic concepts, The resulting theorems are not 
all self-evident. l 

Tufte’s Law is a good first approximation 
and, when supplemented, a powerful theoreti- 
cal mechanism. It should not be disparaged 
because it might be limited to the United States 
House of Representatives. Johannes Kepler, 
after all, described only one planetary system. 


THOMAS W. CASSTEVENS 
ALLISON M. SWEM 


Oakland University 
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Comment on Frohlich, Oppenheimer, 
Smith and Young 
(Vol. 72, March 1978, pp. 178-97) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


A number of years ago, Samuel Popkin 
(1974) wrote a somewhat less than enthusiastic 
review of my book Computer Simulations of 
Voting Behavior (1972). More recently, Nor- 
man Frohlich, Joe A. Oppenheimer, Jeffrey 
Smith and Oran R. Young (1978) echoed 
Popkin’s concerns, but reported findings which 
lend credence to a major premise of my models 
that voters display rationality in their decision 
making. I would like to respond to a couple of 
their major criticisms, with special reference to 
the Frohlich et al. article. 

One of their chief concerns lies with my 
operationalization of the party differential of 
Anthony Downs’ model of voter decision mak- 
ing (Downs, 1957). In my simulation, the basic 
indicator of the party differential was the 
respondent’s reported perception of which par- 
ty would enhance his/her personal financial 
situation. Since this is a narrow definition of an 
individual’s self-interest, I am sympathetic with 
Frohlich’s desire to develop a broader measure 
of the party differential, in order to test 
another operationalized version of the Downsi- 
an model. However, the resulting index may be 
so inclusive as to incorporate factors which are 
perceived to do little in the way of enhancing 
an individual’s utility income. 

The party differential index used by Froh- 
lich and his colleagues involves the addition of 
three factors: (1) which party is expected to do 
the best job of handling the most important 
problems confronting the government, (2) the 
perception that one party may do a little better 
job enhancing the respondent’s financial well- 
being (the same measure employed in my 
study), and (3) the individual’s party identifica- 
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tion weighted by his/her exposure to the media. 
The first component is tapped by a number 
of survey items beginning with the 1964 SRC 
variable #36 which reads as follows: 
As you well know, there are many serious 
problems in this country and in other parts of 
the world. The question is, what should be 
done about them and who should do it. We 
want to ask you about the problems you think 
the government in Washington should do some- 
thing about and any problems it should stay 
out of. First, what would you personally feel 
are the most important problems the govern- 
ment should try to take care of when the new 
President and Congress take office in January? 


Then the respondent is asked about his/her 
degree of concern and which party will more 
likely take the course of actidn he/she prefers. 
The SRC also posed questions which explored 
attitudes regarding the second and third most 
important problems. 

While basing a vote on an assessment of 
which party will best deal with the most 
important problem confronting the government 
is certainly rational and responsible in the 
general sense, it appears to me that the self-in- 
terest axiom embedded in Downsian logic may 
be sacrificed. Although a citizen may believe 
that the government should deal with the most 
troublesome matter, there is no explicit state- 
ment that his/her utility will be altered materi- 
ally by a change in party control of the 
presidency and Congress. Indeed, utility may be 
enhanced, but there is no indication that the 
individual perceives that to be the case. Such a 
perception is central to Downsian theory. 

The second component of the Frohlich et al. 
party differential measure regarding financial 
well-being has been discussed sufficiently. 
Clearly, the respondent can indicate whether 
he/she will benefit from a given party’s control 
of the government. 

The third component, party identification, is 
also an integral part of the party differential 
index computed by Frohlich et al. Now, “‘usual- 
ly thinking of yourself” as a Democrat or a 
Republican hardly stands as a definitive state- 
ment about utility flows which may be affected 
by an impending election. 

However, Downsian logic allows for “thabitu- 
al” party voting, assuming, of course, that the 
individual had gone through a careful assess- 
ment in a previous election period and had 
decided not to become “well-informed, unless 
some catastrophe makes them realize it no 
longer expresses their best interests” (Downs, 
1957, p. 85). 

Since Downs’ theorizing ignores the political 
socialization process through which so many 
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learn party identifications in advance of their 
eligibility to vote, one could raise a legitimate 
question about the empirical validity of his 
explanation of the development of “habitual” 
voting. However, even if we assume: that all 
individual partisan attachments are a product of 
the rational thought process described by 
Downs, we must also assume, with Downs, that 
they vote out of habit “without becoming 
well-informed.” Yet, under the Frohlich ap- 
proach, a person can read newspaper articles 
about the campaign often, listen to several 
radio programs about the campaign, read sev- 
eral magazine articles about the campaign, and 
watch several TV programs about the campaign 
and still have a portion of his/her party 
identification added into their party differen- 
tial! 

In the future, even more serious doubt may 
be cast on the use of party identification as an 
initial estimate of party differential. Given 
declining partisan attachments and a greater 
incidence of ticket-splitting, the Downsian 
voter may determine that his/her party’s presi- 
dential ticket may do less to enhance his/her 
utility than the opposition’s nominee. The first 
step then requires a determination of whether 
or not the individual views one party as 
superior in maximizing his/her benefits. If 
instead this citizen opts for “habitual” voting as 
a means of cutting costs, then party loyalty 
would be a reasonable substitute for the dif- 
ferential. 

Of course, it is no criticism of Frohlich et al. 
to note that ticket-splitting creates a real 
problem for Downs, since he assumes explicitly 
(1957, p. 25) that “every team [party] member 
has exactly the same goals.” Significant intra- 
party policy differences may prompt a voter to 
support one of a party’s candidates and oppose 
another. 

In any event, substituting party identifica- 
tion for the party differential would be quite a 
different matter from using party loyalty, as 
measured by the SRC, as a factor in calculating 
a party differential. 

In summary, while Downs indicates that 
“self-denying charity is often a great source of 
benefits to oneself” (1957, p. 37), one cannot 
assume, nevertheless, that upon the discovery 
of a person engaged in an act of self-denying 
charity, we have also unearthed a citizen who 
expects to benefit personally. Such may be the 
case, but one needs an explicit statement that 
the individual under study sees it that way. 

Another major criticism of my work involves 
the notion that information costs aren’t voting 
costs in the Downsian world. However, Downs 
argues (1957, p. 265) that “time is the principal 
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cost of voting: time to register, to discover 
what parties are running, to deliberate, to go to 
the polls, and to mark the ballot.” 

I have assumed that the time to deliberate is 
a major cost, and that potential voters are 
deliberating when they consume information 
about a campaign. At a minimum, assimilation 
costs are incurred when incorporating informa- 
tion for purposes of assessment. Thus, one can 
distill from Downs the notion that information 
costs. represent a principal form of voting costs. 
Empirically, the use of this type of cost does 
not receive much support in the findings. Thus 
it should be dropped. 

Perhaps, as Frohlich et al. appear to suggest, 
the time spent deliberating really isn’t a voting 
cost, and therefore, other more appropriate 
measures of the cost of voting could be devised 
for further testing. However, Frohlich et al. 
decline the opportunity. Instead, preference 
and turnout are analyzed separately. This may 
offer a partial explanation for superior predic- 
tion levels. Simultaneously predicting choice 
and turnout may be a more difficult task than 
forecasting one or the other. 

Other strategies also may have increased 
predictive accuracy. For example, the authors 
indicate in footnote 27 that all respondents 
whose party differentials were zero were 
dropped from the analysis, cutting dramatically 
the size of the sample. But, alas, Downs argues 
that a great number of individuals with zero 
party differentials vote in elections. Those who 
perceive that the parties offer identical plat- 
forms or policies, use a performance rating to 
make a selection. For those who anticipate 
equal utility from the parties irrespective of 
policy differences, and who also expect benefits 
in the form of the long-run participation value 
to exceed costs, will vote for a party chosen at 
random. In this latter case, when choice is 
reduced to a coin-tossing operation, predictive 
accuracy will be lost. 

In summary, Frohlich and his colleagues 
attempt to improve upon my operationaliza- 
tions of the Downsian theory and apply a 
different methodological strategy. As a result, 
Downs’ overall model is segmented to the point 
that many important theoretical linkages are 
left unexplored. For example, individuals with 
zero party differentials are deleted rather than 
being subjected to the logic specified by 
Downs. Consequently, while Frohlich et al. 
have produced an interesting study, the opera- 
tionalized model employed does not bear a 
close resemblance to Downsian theory. 

Regrettably, because of the very nature of 
this sort of communication, a reader may draw 
the inference. that I am completely critical of 
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the study by Frohlich and his colleagues. Such 
is not the case. I believe their article represents 
an interesting treatment of rational-actor expla- 
nations and contributes to the scholarly dis- 
course on a most important subject. I am 
particularly sympathetic to their view that even 
the SRC six-component model is best explained 
in terms of Downsian theory. V. O. Key (1966, 
p. 7) was right when he asserted that voters 
aren’t “fools.” 


WILLIAM R. SHAFFER 
Purdue University 
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Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


William Shaffer is right in alluding to a 
strong intellectual tie between Popkin’s (1974) 
review of Shaffer’s book (1972) and our work 
on the Downsian voter (1978). But it would be 
a shame if our work were to be interpreted as 
an attack on that of Shaffer. After all, his was 
the first attempt to examine the overall empiri- 
cal fit of the Downsian model of voting. It is 
always easier to criticize and improve than to 
pioneer. Originally there were a number of 
rather fundamental differences between our 
attempt to test Downs and Shaffer; most of 
these seem no longer to divide us. What is left 
are a few questions of operationalization. Al- 
though such questions should not be mini- 
mized, neither can they be resolved without 
further empirical work designed to test the 
implications of each of the proposed measures. 
Of course, not all of Shaffer’s criticisms are of 
this sort. We find most of the others erroneous. 
Unfortunately, they do not address the more 
serious issue underlying the research. Consider 
Shaffer’s points. 

1. He believes that our index of party 
differential is inappropriate because the subjec- 
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tively identified “most important problems 
facing the government,” which are central to 
the index, are unattached to the self-interest 
postulate of Downs. As Shaffer puts it: “While 
basing a vote on an assessment of which party 
will best deal with the ... problem is certainly 
rational and responsible ... there is no explicit 
statement that (a citizen’s) utility will be 
altered materially by a change....”’ It is diffi- 
cult to understand how Shaffer reaches this 
conclusion. The issues used in the index are 
those that the voters themselves “personally 
feel are the most important.” Moreover, we 
modified the responses to these survey ques- 
tions by the degree both of “worry” that 
individuals indicated this issue caused them, 
and of perception of relevant party differences 
on this problem. Alleviation or minimization of 
worry is of positive private benefit to the 
individual and must be considered as an ex- 
pected change of future utility. 

Precisely how broadly or narrowly one 
defines self-interest, of course, is still to be 
resolved. Shaffer’s measure of party differential 
(the degree to which personal finances are at 
stake) is clearly self-interested, yet very confin- 
ing. It is surely narrower than. Downs’ discus- 
sion would warrant. “It is possible for a citizen 
to receive utility from events that are only 
remotely connected with his own material 
income.... There can be no simple identifica- 
tion of... acting for one’s own greatest benefit 
with selfishness in the narrow sense...” 
(Downs, p. 37). If our broader measure is 
thought to confuse the issue, one needs to 
examine the evidence. One relevant subset of 
voters is that which had the narrower (finan- 
cial) conceptions of self-interest at stake. Did 
our measure cause the predictions of which 
party would receive the vote to deteriorate for 
this subset of voters? No (1978, p. 191). 
Indeed, for this subset very few changes in 
predictions occurred. Rather, already fine pre- 
dictions were slightly improved by using our 
broader operationalizations for this subgroup of 
the sample (N = 361). Of course, the major 
consequence is that with the broader operation- 
alization, one is able to make predictions for 
three times (N = 1067) as many individuals in 
the sample. 

2. Shaffer claims that our weighting of party 
identification inappropriately allows for a resi- 
dual party identification effect to remain even 
when one has considerable information. But 
where should one have the threshold? In our 
model the impact of party identification is 
increasingly discounted as the voter obtains 
more information. The residual-impact on a 
“well-informed” voter is minimal—in the in- 
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stance cited by Shaffer contributing only 1.03 
units to an overall possible party differential of 
16 units. Is this 1.03 units likely to change our 
predicted behavior for such an individual? 1.03 
can only change the prediction if the individual 
were either relatively evenly cross-pressured on 
the issues or if the voter perceived only one 
issue of concern (not the financial one!) and 
was no more than “fairly worried” about this 
issue. Again, it appears to be a question of 
judgment as to whether in such situations party 
identification should be permitted to be con- 
sidered or whether this does violence to Downs’ 
conception of the rational voter. We personally 
do not believe major issues are at stake here. 
Indeed, information is the one variable which 
seems to add very little to the analysis (p. 191). 
Adjusting the weighting, therefore, would not 
seem to be very central to the question of 
improved operationalization. 

3. Shaffer argues that party identification 
should not automatically be used in future 
applications of Downsian models to American 
politics. Some analyses of 1972 election results 
have called the importance of this variable into 
question. Nevertheless, 1976 results have in- 
dicated the re-emergence of a party-related 
factor is an influence on voting behavior. It is 
conceivable that party identification is declin- 
ing among voters while the use of party as an 
information factor in voting decisions persists. 
We agree that these observations should be 
considered by future analysts. 

4, Shaffer quarrels with the way in which we 
deal with the issues related to the cost of 
voting. Certainly if we had been able to predict 
combined decisions of turnout and party choice 
for each voter, our accuracy would have suf- 
fered. But given the falsification of the equal 
cost assumption (pp. 187-88), and the lack of 
cost measures in the data set, such combined 
predictions were not justified. The interested 
reader should examine Jeff Smith’s recent 
arguments (1978), It is a shame that Shaffer 
reopens the question of deliberation costs as a 
cost of voting. Of course such a cost exists. But 
it need not deter one from going to the polls; 
rather, it only deters one from getting informa- 
tion. Once these costs have been borne, one 
would expect those who already have invested 
in information to be more, rather than less, 
likely to vote. Shaffer’s study assumed the 
opposite: that because they consumed informa- 
tion they had a higher cost of voting and were 
thus less likely to go to the polls! The cost of 
the act:of voting must be carefully separated 
from the investment entailed in voting on an 
informed basis. 

5. Shaffer objects that we dramatically cut 
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the size of the sample by leaving out those 
voters with a zero party differential. We made 
predictions on turnout for our sample of 1100. 
Only 33 of these had zero party differential (3 
percent) and were dropped for purposes of 
predicting the direction of their vote. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that the larger 
issue has not been raised: if one uses this sort of 
data to test Downs, which aspects of the model 
remain untested? These data do not go to the 
heart of the voter’s rationality. They do not 
directly test for the overall choice process of 
the individual (are the preferences transitive? 
etc.) which are at the base of the theory 
(Frohlich and Oppenheimer, 1978, pp. 1-14). 
Nor does it definitively answer questions of 
self-interest. There is growing evidence that the 
rationality assumption cannot be sustained in a 
variety of choice situations. (For an overview of 
recent work see Grether and Plott, 1979.) Thus 
the predictive promise of the Downsian ap- 
proach must be contrasted with the strict 
falsity of the theory. Perhaps the most funda- 
mental issue is whether it is epistemologically 
justifiable to pursue alternative operationaliza- 
tions in the face of potentially false assump- 
tions. Some (such as Miller, 1975) would say 
no. In the absence of definitive results in this 
area of application, however, the issue is still 
open and should be addressed in future work. 


NORMAN FROHLICH 
University of Manitoba 
JOE OPPENHEIMER 
University of Maryland , 
: JEFFREY SMITH 
University of Texas 
ORAN YOUNG 
University of Maryland 
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Comment on Spegele 
(Vol. 74, March 1980, pp. 104—22) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I am in close agreement. with Roger D. 
Spegele’s recent essay, except for his interpreta- 
tion of what I have written. Spegele claims that 
I reject induction in favor of deduction and 
testing (p. 104). In the sentence before the one 
he misconstrues, however, I wrote as follows: 
“The point is not to reject induction but to ask 
what induction can and cannot accomplish.” In 
this and other matters, Spegele wrongly identi- 
fies my views with those of a school I have not 
joined. I appreciate having the chance to make 
this clear. 

KENNETH N. WALTZ 


University of California, Berkeley 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The availability of data from the 1978 
congressional election study has resulted in the 
writing of many important papers. Several were 
presented at the Association meeting in Sep- 
tember 1979, several more in January 1980 at a 
conference in Houston ably directed by David 
W. Brady (University of Houston) and Joseph 
Cooper (Rice University). In this issue we 


publish two of the papers in this first wave. In 
addition, Barbara Hinckley was asked to pre- 
pare a refereed comment analyzing the progress 
and prospects of this research. 


The following articles have tentatively been 
scheduled to appear in the December, 1980, 
issue: 
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Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, University of Ro- 
chester, “An Expected Utility Theory of 
International Conflict: An Exploratory 
Study” 

Valerie Jane Bunce, Northwestern University, 
“The Succession Connection: Policy Cycles 
and Political Change in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe” 

Charles F. Doran, Johns Hopkins University, 
and Wes Parsons, Rice University, “War and 
the Cycle of Relative Power” 

Arthur M. Melzer, Michigan State University, 
“Rousseau and the Problem of Bourgeois 
Society” 

Kenneth R. Mladenka, Texas A&M University, 
“The Urban Bureaucracy and the Chicago 
Political Machine: Who Gets What and the 
Limits of Political Control” 
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David R. Morgan and John P. Pelissero, Univer- - 
sity of -Oklahoma, “Urban Policy: Does 
Political Structure Matter?” — 

Benjamin A. Most, Brown University, and 
Harvey Starr, Indiana University, “Diffusion, 
Reinforcement, Geopolitics, and the Spread 
of War” 

Yoav Peled, University of California, Los An- 
geles, ““Rousseau’s Inhibited Radicalism: An 
Analysis of His Political Thought i in Light of 
His Economic Ideas” 

Clarence N. Stone, University of Maryland, 
“Systemic Power in Community Decision 
‘Making: A Restatement of Stratification 
Theory” 

Stephen K. White, University of Hartford, 
“Reason and Authority in Habermas: A 
Critique of the Critics” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Political Theory and Methodology 


Political Theory and International Relations, 
By Charles R. Beitz. (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1979. Pp. ix + 212. 
$16.50, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 

‘Political theory” is a notoriously ambigu- 
ous expression. It has been used to refer to the 
attempt to think systematically about poli- 
tics, to explain political phenomena, to defend 
moral judgments of political conduct, and to 
analyze political discourse. This ambiguity is 
only slightly diminished by attaching the quali- 
fier “normative” to “political theory,” for it is 
still unclear whether to engage in normative 
theorizing is to examine the presuppositions of 
“normative” discourse or to participate in that 
discourse. Indeed, one might argue that to 
speak of “normative political theory” is to 
confuse the making of moral judgments with 
the analysis of moral judgment—i.e., to confuse 
the practical and the theoretical. According to 
this view, “normative theory” is a contradiction 
in terms, and the appropriate answer to the 
question with which Charles Beitz begins his 
book—“Is normative international political 
theory possible?’’—is a short “No.” We need 
not even begin to worry about the “internation- 
al.” 

As Beitz has gone on to write an interesting 
book about international morality, one must 
conclude that he has simply mischaracterized 
his endeavor. What Beitz really means by 
“political theory” is “moral judgment.” The 
first part of his study defends the possibility of 
moral judgments concerning international af- 
fairs against a variety of skeptical arguments. 
Beitz’s main target is the view that morality has 
no international application because the rela- 
tions of states take place in a “state of nature” 
in which no state can have an interest in 
conducting itself according to common rules, 
This condition is one in which each state is 
autonomous, and the most inclusive morality is 
therefore that of reason of state. Beitz ques- 
tions the empirical premise of this conception, 
arguing that there has always been some degree 
of common interest among states and that the 
growth of global interdependence and transna- 
tional interactions means that the postulated 
autonomy of the state is becoming increasingly 
divorced from the actual condition of interna- 
tional society. Beitz also attacks the common 


attitude that international moral principles 
must be justified by showing how adherence to 
them promotes the interests of states, arguing— 
correctly, I think—that to adopt such a view of 
international morality is to commit oneself to 
skepticism concerning all moral judgment. In- 
ternational morality is simply moral reasoning 
that takes account of the circumstances of 
international affairs. 

The conception of moral judgment upon 
which Beitz relies is based on the ideas of John 
Rawls. From a revised Rawlsian perspective on 
social justice Beitz attacks the main alternative 
to international moral skepticism, a ‘morality 
of states” derived from a conception of the 
world as afi association of independent and 
self-sufficient political communities. The 
morality of states is based on the principle of 
state autonomy and on its correlative, the 
principle of nonintervention. But, argues Beitz, 
states are not in fact self-sufficient, and there 
can be no right to autonomy except as it serves 
to promote both domestic and international 
social justice. The main limitation of this 
argument is that it presupposes a conception of 
social justice that is not itself defended in the 
book. Beitz goes on to criticize as arbitrary 
Rawls’ own application (in A Theory of Jus- 
tice) of the principles of justice to states, and to 
defend the view that these principles must be 
applied globally to individuals. Rawls’ account 
of international social justice is inadequate . 
because it depends upon the same assumption 
of self-sufficiency that vitiates both internation- 
al skepticism and the morality of states. The 
correct view of international morality, Beitz 
suggests, is a cosmopolitan one in which the 
principles of social justice apply to mankind as 
a whole, and only derivatively to states. The 
reader will have to judge whether Beitz suc- 
ceeds in making the case for this particular 
version of cosmopolitanism. 

The book ends with the observation that 
“such systematic moral debate about interna- 
tional relations as has taken place has been 
between adherents of international skepticism 
and the morality of states. However ... the 
more pressing issues are those that divide the 
morality of states from a cosmopolitan morali- 
ty” (p. 183). This is exactly right. One need not 
accept Beitz’s arguments for a cosmopolitan 
morality rooted in the idea of social justice to 
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agree that he has succeeded in clarifying the 
.agenda of moral debate concerning the relations 
of states and of their inhabitants. 


TERRY NARDIN 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


The Biology of Peace and War: Men, Animals, 
and Aggression (Krieg und Frieden aus.der 
Sicht der Verhaltensforschung). By Irenaus 
Eibl-Eibesfeldt. Translated by Eric Mos- 
bacher. (New York: Viking Press, 1979. Pp. 
viii + 294. $15.00.) . 


All biological analysis of political behavior, 
including the violent kind, is concerned with 
the innate, organic portion of the basic causes 
of overt human acts. That is, such analysis deals 
ultimately with the genes, which constitute 
what is called human nature. 

Biological studies, as they have developed in 
recent decades, have adopted three modes of 
analysis. One is ethological, in which the 
behavior of usually intact vertebrates (from fish 
to fowl to primates, including human beings) is 
observed in usually natural, uncontrived cir 
cumstances. Another is sociobiological, in 
which animals with primitive neural develop- 
ment (mainly insects) are studied in both 
natural and experimental circumstances. A 
third is physiological, in which the focus of 
investigation is the vertebrate brain, to learn 
how its two major control systems—the central 
nervous system and the endocrine system—af- 
fect overt behavior. 

Ethologists thus make their inferences about 
genetic forces by observing overt behavior 
many giant steps from the genes. Sociobiolo- 
gists make theirs close to the genes but many 
giant steps from human behavior. Physiologists 
. make their inferences much closer to actual 
causes, observing the effect on overt behavior 
of surgical, electrical, or chemical intervention. 
When you put an electrode into the brain of a 
chicken or a cat and the animal makes an attack 
immediately after you apply current to the 
electrode, you can reasonably infer that the. 
current caused the attack. When you insert a 
tiny tube into a monkey’s brain and then inject 
a compound that destroys adrenaline, you can 
reasonably infer the part that adrenaline plays 
in conflictful interaction. : 

Eibl-Eibesfeldt provides the best, most wide- 
ranging array of evidence that I have seen in 
ethological writing, but no matter how much 
evidence is gathered, the inferential distance 
remains great. When you observe dominant 
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male monkeys take their fill of food first, 
before letting females and subordinate males 
get any, does this demonstrate or even more 
than suggest that all male vertebrates have an 
innate desire to dominate and that it overrides 
any other innate predispositions? Or does it 
indicate that the observer has been looking at 
overt dominance rather than its organic causes? 

There is a similarly large gap between re 
search and inference in sociobiology. When 
queen ants and bees in some species kill and 
praying mantis females eat their sex partners 
after their once-in-a-lifetime act of love, does 
this demonstrate that females are selfish and 
androphagous or that they are altruistic because 
they are recycling protein and preventing the 
deterioration of the species that would occur if 
their mates lived to breed another day with an 
inferior male? 

Konrad Lorenz, the mentor of not only 
Eibl-Eibesfeldt but also other writers (like 
Robert Ardrey) and distinguished scientists 
(like Eckhard Hess) had a pessimistic view. He 
thought that human beings are rather uniquely 
aggressive predators, killing their conspecifics 
like no other species, in sustained and savage 
genocidal wars. Eibl-Eibesfeldt takes an op- 
timistic view. While accepting his mentor’s 
assertion that aggression is an innate drive, he 
emphasizes what can be done to control it. 

Both pessimists and optimists, among not 
only ethologists and sociobiologists but also 
their adherents, do not consider whether they 
themselves may have been predetermined to be 
pessimistic or optimistic, perhaps as a reaction 
to living in the twentieth century, with its 
enormous burden of internal and international 
conflict. And so everyone feels free to ignore 
such nonrational forces that affect their obser- 
vations and conclusions. People now remain as 
“free” as Hobbes was in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to conclude that seeking dominance by 
aggressive acts is inherent in human nature, or 
as Rousseau was to conclude pretty much the 
opposite a century later. 

But there is a less psychological explanation 
for the ease with which ethologists and their 
adherents have produced such inconclusive con- 
clusions. With rare exceptions, like J. P. Scott 
and Eckhard Hess, ethologists have been so 
fuzzy about their definitions that it has been 
easy for them to plead misinterpretation. Ag- 
gression, chronically ill-defined, according to 
Eibl-Eibesfeldt, following Lorenz and Scott, 
means agonistic behavior, which also is ill-de- 
fined. Or it means fighting, a definition about 
which there can be readier consensus. However, 
like Lorenz but unlike Scott, Eibl-Eibesfeldt 
remains fuzzy about levels of analysis, and he 
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rejects intent as an ingredient of aggression. 
This makes it rather difficult to distinguish the 
act of love from the act of rape, the scalpel of a 
heart surgeon from the well-aimed knife of a 
murderer. May we not more exactly define 
aggression as an action-tendency which is inten- 
tionally harmful? 

The means-end relationship between aggres- 
sion and basic, innate drives remains altogether 
unclear in this book. The author at some points 
regards the relationship as functional (as when 
an animal defends territory or seeks a sex 
partner), but elsewhere it is indefinitely related 
to what he calls “innate release mechanisms” 
(p. 10), including among these sex and fear of 

‘strangers (pp. 48—49) and basic needs like 
food, sleep, and sex (p. 120). And he repeated- 
ly refers to what he regards as the innate desire 
of individuals to establish rank-order. However, 
he argues that rank-order is not a goal but may 
provide a socially useful means of controlling 

` aggression (pp. 46—48, 84—87). 

Eibl-Eibesfeldt notes that the Chinese revo- 
lution tried to establish equality by force. Since 
this runs counter to the (innate?) desire to be 
both superordinate and subordinate, we should 
let rank-order be established and seek only to 
limit its harmful effects (p. 235). He adds that 
the Judeo-Christian equality principle “has 
made a vital contribution to the pacification of 
the world” (p. 235). But he does not consider 
whether the denial of human equality and 
dignity, as Jefferson and some latter-day revolu- 
tionists have asserted, is a just cause. for 
conflict. That is, he ignores the question whe- 
ther equality is an innate need or innate release 
mechanism, while arguing that rank-order is 
somehow ultimately innate. 

Are there then any innate inhibitors to 
aggression and its derivative, rank-order? Eibl- 
Eibesfeldt says sympathy is one, thereby leav- 
ing uncertain the question whether sympathy, 
not usually considered a mechanism that re- 
leases innate aggression, itself releases some 
other innate drive or is an innate drive. Not 
only are the dynamics of innate drives and 
release mechanisms unclear, but another set of 
innate forces appears: norms. Some of these are 
innate and universal and others “culturally 
transmitted” (pp. 193-94), It is unclear whe- 
ther norms are derivations of innate release 
mechanisms or of sympathy or are a different 
kind of genetic tendency. 

The research and writings of ethologists and 
sociobiologists do not seem to me to provide 
much more than a scientific patina for the 
kinds of fundamental assumptions about hu- 
man nature that have been made—usually with 
far greater intellectual rigor—by Hobbesian pes- 
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simists and Rousseauean optimists. The work of 
physiologists, on the other hand, seems to me 
to be far more promising and from it we can get 
a much clearer picture of genetic forces. If you 
can discover that testosterone and adrenaline 
are related to assertive action (which may have 
constructive or destructive intent) and its sub- 
set, aggressive action (which has destructive 
intent) and if you can ascertain the amounts of 
these hormones that are critical to producing 
such action, then you are closer to ascertaining 
the innate causes of conflict. This is recognized 
by the most impressive of the sociobiologists, 
E. O. Wilson, who says on the last page of his 
massive Sociobiology (1975, p. 575) that “the 
transition from purely phenomenological to 
fundamental theory in sociology must await a 
full, neuronal explanation of the human brain.” 

If, as seems evident and as Wilson says, we 
must await a full neuronal (and hormonal) 
explanation, then those who are impatient and 
intolerant of ambiguity will continue to find 
persuasive evidence for whatever view of human 
nature they started with. Ethologists and socio- 
biologists, like social scientists, lack the pa- 
tience and the training to undertake or even to 
understand what physiologists are up to. And 
physiologists themselves, following in the sha- 
dow of such great pioneers as Walter Cannon, 
mostly assume a view of human nature which, 
like their view of vertebrate nature, limits the 
basic drives to self and species preservation. It is 
rather evident that it will take a new generation 
of biologists and social scientists to address 
themselves fruitfully to the basic questions that 
ethologists so seriously but with much confu- 
sion address themselves to. 


JAMES CHOWNING DAVIES 
University of Oregon 


Through the Looking-glass: Epistemology and 
the Conduct of Inquiry—An Anthology. 
Edited by Maria J. Falco. (Washington, D.C.: 
University Press of America, 1979. Pp. viii + 
409. $13.75, paper.) 


At the 1975 APSA Annual Meeting, seven 
panels were organized by Maria J. Falco fora 
section entitled “Epistemology and Methodolo- 
gy.” Papers and discussion from five of these 
panels are brought together in this anthology. 

Since convention papers often stray from 
their assigned topics and seldom are presented 
in publishable form, the reader may well 
approach a collection of this sort with low 
expectations. In this case, the papers are on the 
whole good ones, the discussion is pertinent, 
and the original materials have been edited 
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carefully by Falco, who has also written a 
helpful introduction. While the papers deal with 
issues of cognition in political inquiry, they do 
not address the central problems of epistemolo- 
gy as directly and fully as one might wish. The 
anthology is thus of greater value for what it 
tells us about the concerns and commitments of 
a representative group of political theorists in 
the mid-1970s than for its contribution to 
epistemology per se. 

The volume opens with a round-table discus- 
sion, chaired by Eugene Meehan, on “The 
Nature of Political Inquiry.” Participants in the 
discussion are Stephen Toulmin, Warren Suss- 
man, Gwynn Nettler, Fred Eidlin and David 
Edwards. The second panel, “Epistemology and 
Political Ideology,” consists of papers by 
Alasdair MacIntyre and David Braybrooke and 
discussion by Fred Dallmayr. The third panel 
on “Alternative Methodologies for Political 
Evaluation” includes papers by John Gunnell, 
Fred Frohock, Dante Germino and Paul Kress, 
with discussion by Felix Oppenheim. The 
fourth panel, “Rational Versus Cultural Bases 
of Political Inquiry,” features papers by William 
Bluhm, William Irvine, Dennis Palumbo and 
Stanley Renshon, with David Schwartz as the 
discussant. In the final panel, “Ways of Seeing 
and Ways of Knowing Democracy,” Joel Kas- 
siola, Elliott White, and Samuel Hines, Jr., 
present papers and Maria Falco serves as the 
discussant. i 

It is not possible here to consider each of 
these presentations individually, but some im- 
pressions can be given of the collection as a 
whole. First, this anthology contains very little 
discussion (except for the papers of Braybrooke 
and Hines) of what epistemology is and what 
epistemological speculations aim to accomplish. 
We are thus left to wonder if the various 
authors are talking about the same thing when 
they speak of “epistemology” and if they 
accept the distinctively modern view that epis- 
temology must take priority over the study of 
being and provide a foundation for the special 
sciences. 

Second, the precise rełationship of political 
science to epistemology is left in some obscuri- 
ty. The case can be made (as Kress has shown in 
a subsequent article in the May, 1979 Journal 
of Polities) that the preoccupation with episte- 
mology has been harmful to political science. 
Why is political inquiry compelled to reflect on 
the character of human knowledge? Is it depen- 
dent on epistemological speculation? How is it 
benefited or hindered by epistemology? The 
anthology suggests various answers to these 
questions, but it does not take them up 
thematically. ‘ 
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Third, a strong current of opposition to 
logical. positivism or logical empiricism runs 
throughout the anthology. Even Oppenheim 
grants (in commenting on Gunnell’s paper) that 
“the philosophy of logical positivism has been 
thoroughly discredited” (p. 177). Several con- 
tributors maintain that facts are determined by 
the observer’s conceptual framework, and Op- 
penheim concedes the point: “We cannot cap- 
ture facts except through our conceptual 
lenses” (p. 177). One wonders, however, if the 
implications of such an assertion have been 
fully recognized, In rejecting Frohock’s defense 
of evaluative reasoning, Oppenheim reaffirms 
his own “value noncognitivism,” even though 
his formulation of this position in earlier 
writings had seemed to require a positivist 
account of facts. 

Fourth, the status of “concepts” emerges as 
the crucial issue, once facts are made to depend 
on concepts. It seems that a majority of the 
contributors might prefer the view that political 
reality is constituted by concepts to the view 
that there is an independent political reality 
which concepts reflect. Eidlin, in his contribu- 
tion to the round-table discussion, and Dall- 
mayr, in his comments on MacIntyre’s paper, 
warn that the constitutivist viewpoint may lead 
to an epistemological relativism, in which no 
place remains for truth as a standard of 
discussion. Mindful of this danger, Braybrook 
insists that his “new epistemology,” which 
builds on post-Wittgensteinian insights into 
language, leaves room for “objectification” in 
social science, and Hines maintains that his 
“evolutionary epistemology” can avoid a Kuhn- 
ian relativism. From Germino’s fine exposition 
of Voegelin, we learn that this philosopher 
reaffirms the ancient view that reality is the 
measure of man’s symbols of order. Neverthe- 
less, Voegelin regards reality itself as a “‘pro- 
cess” or “moving presence.” The structure that 
reality exhibits, rather than being something 
fixed or permanent, is “moving beyond itself” 
(pp. 133, 141). Philosophers must seek to 
understand this process from within, and they 
cannot hope to discern its meaning as a whole. 
Thus “the answers to the basic questions of 
human existence remain shrouded in mystery” 
(p. 134). Perhaps Voegelin’s position is not so 
different as one first supposes from “‘evolu- 
tionary epistemology,” which-in Falco’s 
words—views reality as “a moving target” (p. 
371). 

Finally, the discussion remains for the most 
part within the framework of twentieth-century 
epistemological debate, and not even the lead- 
ing contemporary philosophers—Husserl, Witt- 
genstein, Heidegger—are examined seriously. No 
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attention at all is given to the great political 
philosophers, who were also the great episte- 
mologists and whose writings exhibit with 
special clarity the political relevance of inquiry 
about knowing. 


EUGENE F. MILLER 
University of Georgia 


Political, Electoral, and Spatial Systems: An 
Essay in Political Geography. By R. J. 
Johnston. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1979. Pp. viii + 221. $19.95, cloth; 
$11.95, paper.) 


R. J. Johnson’s book is the compelling 
reason why it is time political scientists paid 
attention to geography. The new geography 
does not recognize the discipline as essentially 
descriptive; now geography is the study of the 
relationship between human behavior and 
space. “Spatial models” are not built of the 
mathematical spaces of our model builders; 
space is “real space,” the three-dimensional 
kind in which one of us is here and another 
there. So broad an organizing concept for a 
discipline leads one to expect to find it popu- 
lated by synthesizers as well as researchers. And 
Johnson, a British-trained New Zealander, 
whose research is highly respected among ge- 
ographers, proves himself an excellent synthe- 
sizer in his latest effort. While the book carries 
a measure of unnecessary ideological baggage, it 
largely succeeds in bringing together Easton, 
Downs and a host of empirical work on local 
government and electoral systems. 

The book presents and supports a theory of 

` “the geography of well-being,’ which is a 
theory of who gets what, when, how, but most 
of all, where. Johnson presents no new measure 
of well-being and he does not deal with the 
literature of social indicators. The theory does 
not identify a singly measured dependent varia- 
ble, but does consistently attempt to explain 
well-being. The theory focuses on Great Britain 
and the United States. 

The theory holds that the E E 
important independent variable accounting for 
well-being is the “spatial division of labor.” 
Where workers live, how the resources of the 
society are distributed among workers, and 
what options are available to them is at once 
caused by the capitalist system and causes most 
of the political conflicts in a society. Johnson 
attributes the spatial division of labor to cap- 
italists’ “‘never-satisfied quest for power’ and 


he makes little of the effects of a market 
economy. 


Other main determinants of the geography 
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of well-being are the physical environment—all 
the various resources available to a society—and 
the proximate environment—the actual spatial 
arrangement of human beings in the society. 

Finally, but not least emphasized, is the role 
of government. Here Johnson emphasizes the 
use of government by the capitalist class to 
protect its own interests. In a concluding 
chapter he argues, in agreement with middle- 
class reformers who think that a bureaucrat 
who sees what is best for society will do it, for 
the “removal of flexibility in the operation of 
many government programmes so that poli- 
ticians, particularly those in local governments, 
become much more like administrators operat- 
ing within closely prescribed rules.” 

Johnson is not a determinist, but he is not a 
wild-eyed reformer either. His dynamic theory 
of well-being has as its antecedent independent 
variable, political action. Political action affects 
well-being in two ways: it makes direct de- 
mands on the system; and it makes indirect 
demands through the electoral system which 
translates and frames themes. In the context of 
this model he suggests a number of familiar 
reforms, 

Neither the familiarity of the reforms and 
the synthesized concepts, nor the unfamiliarity 
of the discipline should deter serious students 
of elections or local government from reading 
this fine book. 


JOHN C. BLYDENBURGH 
Clark University 


Main Currents of Marxism: Its Rise, Growth, 
and Dissolution: Vol. 1, The Founders; Vol. 
2, The Golden Age; Vol. 3, The Breakdown. 
By Leszek Kolakowsky. Translated by P. S. 
Falla. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1978. Pp. xiii + 434; viii + 542; xii + 548. 
$19.95, each.) 


In a recent discussion of historical material- 
ism, Jiirgen Habermas distinguishes among re- 
storationist, renaissance, and reconstructive ap- 
proaches to Marx’s theories. These approaches 
could be exemplified by Lenin’s determination, 
in State and Revolution, to restore the authen- 
tic political teachings of Marx and Engels after 
their corruption by later Marxists; the renewal 
of interest in Marxist thought after its cold-war 
proscription in the United States; and Haber- 
mas’ own attempt to “reconstruct” Marx’s 
theory of social evolution from the foundations 
up. Because Habermas views Marx as an heir of 
the Enlightenment, he does not regard recon- 
struction as alien to the latter’s outlook. Yet a 
fourth orientation might be added to this list: 
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deconstruction. To the history of deconstruc- 
tive investigations of Marxism Kolakowski’s 
three-volume study makes a notable contribu- 
tion. 

The author is well equipped to undertake 
this task. Formerly a leading Marxist dissident 
at the University of Warsaw, he now criticizes 
Marx and Marxism from a very different van- 
tage point, at Oxford University. Having tried 
his hand at revisionism, Kolakowski would now 
like to put a close to what Karl Korsch once 
called the “Marx-Lenin-Stalin episode.” To 
what extent a single-authored, selective, intel- 
lectual history of the “episode” can contribute 
to its termination cannot be adequately as- 
sessed in the scope of a short review. Instead, 
following a description of these volumes’ con- 
tents, I will offer only general critical remarks. 

As its subtitle, The Founders, indicates, 
Kolakowski’s first volume concentrates on the 
thought of Marx and Engels, But many related 
thinkers are treated here. After a long opening 
chapter on “The Origins of the Dialectic,” from 
Plotinus to Hegel, the author works his way 
through the Young Hegelians, the very early 
Marx who shared their milieu, and the German 
Communist Moses Hess, to the main works of 
Marx’s youth. Chapter 8, on The German 
Ideology, includes a useful section on Max 
Stirner, to whom much of this lengthy work 
was devoted. 

Having reconstructed the “philosophical” 
evolution of Marxism down to 1846, Kolakow- 
ski retraces his steps to take in the prior history 
of (for the most part French) socialist thought, 
from Babeuf to Proudhon. This section con- 
cludes with a discussion of The Communist 
Manifesto. The author then turns to the evolu- 
tion of Marxism after 1847. He provides sketch- 
es of Marx’s antagonists, Ferdinand Lassalle and 
Mikhail Bakunin, as well as remarks on Marx’s 
political activities. The rest of The Founders 
examines the following topics: Marx’s critique 
of the political economy of capitalism (Chs. 
12—13); the more general theory of historical 
materialism (Ch. 4); and the later Engels’ broad 
reflections on nature and the dialectic (Ch. 15). 
The volume concludes with a critical overview 
of Marx and Engels. 

The Golden Age of Marxism is identified 
with the era of the Second International 
(1889—1914). This volume, like much of the 
next, proceeds by taking up individual writers 
in turn. Kolakowski opens with three chapters 
on the leading protagonists of Second Interna- 
tional Marxism, Karl Kautsky, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, and Eduard Bernstein. Of Luxemburg it is 
said that she “is an outstanding example of a 
type of mind that is often met with in the 
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history of Marxism and appears to be specially 
attracted by the Marxist outlook. It is charac- 
terized by slavish submission to authority, 
together with a belief that in that submission 
the values of scientific thought can be pre- 
served”? (p. 94). Evidently, Bernstein did not 
share this defect (p. 105). He turns next to 
some writers who have often been played down 
in “orthodox” histories, or whose connection 
to Marx has been regarded as tenuous: Jean 
Jaurés, Georges Sorel, Paul Lafargue, Antonio 
Labriola, and the Austro-Marxists (Otto Bauer, 
Max Adler, Rudolf Hilferding). Three lesser- 
known Polish Marxists are introduced in sep- 
arate chapters; their inclusion throws light ona 
subhistory of Marxism that is not well known 
in the United States. The concluding two-fifths 
of the volume is dedicated to the origins of the 
(for our century) most important offshoot of 
Second International Marxism: Bolshevism. 
Kolakowski examines the roots of Russian 


-Marxism in the nineteenth-century radical 


movement. There is a chapter on George 
Plekhanov. The remainder treats Lenin and his 
milieu, including the early Trotsky, and the 
“empiriocriticists’ attacked by Lenin in his 
philosophical writings. 
_ The formation of prerevolutionary Bol- 
shevism certainly belongs to the history of the 
Second International. That of the later Soviet 
Marxism takes up the first five chapters of The 
Breakdown, The main focus is deservedly on 
Stalinism, although there is a chapter on the 
later Trotsky. For the rest of the volume, 
Kolakowski turns his attention to that “un- 
known dimension,” i.e., the Italian and Central 
European Marxism that to a greater or lesser 
degree stood opposed to the dominant and 
dissident versions of Marxism-Leninism after 
Lenin. There are chapters on “Antonio Gram- 
sci: Communist Revisionism,” “György Lu- 
kacs: Reason in the Service of Dogma,” Karl 
Korsch, Lucien Goldmann, the Frankfurt 
School and Habermas, “Herbert Marcuse: Marx- 
ism as a Totalitarian Utopia of the New Left,” 
and “Ernst Bloch: Marxism as a Futuristic 
Gnosis.” In one concluding chapter the author 
tries to cover: post-Stalin East European dissi- 
dent Marxism, French versions (e.g., Sartre and 
Althusser), the New Left, and Maoism. There is 
a critical epilogue. Each volume contains a 
short “selective bibliography.” . 
Some general criticisms: First, in the preface 
to The Founders, Kolakowski describes Main 
Currents of Marxism as a “handbook,” but also 
“the history of a doctrine.” It is supposed “‘to 
include the principal facts that are likely to be 
of use to anyone seeking an introduction to the 
subject, whether or not he agrees with my 
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assessment of them.” Still later, in the same 
place, he notes that “another feature that gives 
the work the character of the handbook is that 
I have indicated ... the basic facts showing the 
connection between the development of the 
doctrine and its function as political ideology. 
The whole is a narrative strewn with my 
glosses.” Now, are we being offered a reference 
work, an intellectual history, or an ideological 
guide to Marxism’s errors? Kolakowski under- 
stands that an exhaustive reference work is 
beyond the capacity of a single scholar. But 
surely a work on this scale requires an explicit 
methodological apparatus, one which he fails to 
provide. If, for example, it is an intellectual 
history relying on interpretation of texts, then 
the proposed distinction between “principal 
facts” and the author’s “assessment” thereof is 
questionable: in interpretations of symbolic 
structures “facts” have no objectively autono- 
mous status, 

Second, as might be expected, from the 
opening pages on Marx on, Main Currents is 
afforded (although not exclusively) a “‘philoso- 
phical” orientation. This is not illegitimate; but 
what may have “broken down” is not so much 
Marxism as social theory, or as action-orienting 
historiography (e.g., Eric Hobsbawm, E. P. 
Thompson, especially Gramsci in his historio- 
graphical writings), but as the philosophical 
world-view inscribed in different ways by En- 
gels, Stalin, and Lukacs. More positively, al- 
though no contribution to Marxism is immune 
to critical review, the renewal of the theory is 
as palpable as its “breakdown.” A misleading 
portrait of Marxism today is provided by the 
compression of its post-Stalin history into a 
single chapter. Precisely in this period theorists 
from Merleau-Ponty to Rudolf Bahro have 
deepened our understanding both of capitalism 
and of what has claimed to oppose it. In the 
course of their studies they have not only 
“applied”? Marxism but have “reconstructed” it. 
Such reconstruction, as Habermas has observed, 
is normal for Marxists. 


THEODORE MILLS NORTON 
Vassar College 
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Philosophy, Politics and Society, 5th ser. Edit- 
ed by Peter Laslett and James S. Fishkin. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979. 
Pp. 312. $19.50.) 


Tyranny and Legitimacy: A Critique of Politi- 
cal Theories. By James S. Fishkin. (Balti- 
more and London: Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty Press, 1979. Pp. ix + 158. $12.95, cloth; 
$4.50, paper.) 


Since the appearance in 1956 of the initial 
volume in this series, the pages of Philosophy, 
Politics and Society have offered seminal essays 
by some of the most prestigious political 
thinkers of the Anglo-American world. One 
would not have expected a second, let alone a 
fifth volume, given that first collection’s pro- 
nouncement that political theory, as a viable 
intellectual enterprise, was in a moribund state. 
That judgment was, indeed, premature, and 
over the intervening years Peter Laslett, occa- 
sionally with collaborators, has presented us a 
chronicle of changing styles and foci, in politi- 
cal philosophizing. And what changes these 23 
years have witnessed! The editors today find 
the activity not only alive and well, but 
contrary to Isaiah Berlin’s assertion in 1962, 
they have even felt able to nominate a “com- 
manding work’: John Rawls’ A Theory of 
Justice. 

Doubtless there will be dissent from the 
awarding of this palm; critics will question the 
claim to such preeminent influence, as well as 
the merits of the book itself. Yet, most would, 
I think, concede the quite remarkable influence 
Rawls’ writings have enjoyed, as in the essays in 
this collection amply illustrate. To borrow from 
Thomas Kuhn’s protean concept of paradigm 
functions, Rawls has not only defined a sub- 
stantive agenda for thinking about politics, and 
offered a particular principle of distributive 
justice, but also his book illustrates the process, 
the “methodology,” if one likes, of political 
theorizing. How should this process or style be 
characterized? We might call it “analytic” or 
“formal” as opposed to “‘institutional,” or 
“historical” or even “substantive.” A brief 
listing of the concerns of some of the contribu- 
tors (who cannot be considered in any detail in 
this space) is instructive. 

Peter Singer advances an argument for ex- 
tending aid to deprived peoples, Douglas Rae 
offers an account of “simple” justice and a 
critique of Rawls’ formulation, Rawls himself 
contributes an elaboration of a “well-ordered 
society” flowing from his idea of justice, 
Robert Dahl and Brian Berry explore the 
resource of purely procedural conceptions of 
democracy as opposed to, e.g., meritocracy, 
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Carole Pateman criticizes Hanna Pitkin’s formu- 
lation of the principle of obligation, Lawrence 
Kohlberg analyzes the Rawlsian “original posi- 
tion” in terms of “reversibility” or “moral 
musical chairs,” Geoffrey Harrison explores the 
relationship of rationality to tolerance of be- 
haviors we believe mistaken or malign, and 
Stanley Benn defends the rationality of partici- 
pation in macro- or system-level terms. The 
volume is completed by essays of Robert Lane, 
Gerald Dworkin, and the editors. 

Apparently in anticipation of criticism, the 
editors write: “Perhaps the reader may think 
that the complexities of democratic theory as 
elaborated by our contributors are too refined: 
The message: scarcely plain: enough for the 
political world as it actually is.... But this is 
not the first time in the history of thought 
when moral perplexity has given rise to refined 
distinctions arid the intricate manipulations of 
exact definitions (p. 3). On the same page they 
remark on the absence of writings from “‘the 
authoritarian socialist world.” These disclaimers 
are not entirely persuasive. To the former it 
might be replied that this volume, with the 
possible exception of Lane’s essay on capitalist 
and socialist characterology, has precious little 
to say about either politics or society; that 
indeed the style of theorizing represented here, 
and in earlier volumes of the series, is indistin- 
guishable from moral philosophy of a more or 
less utilitarian sort—the sort of philosophizing 
that dominates the journal Philosophy and 
Public Affairs. The student of politics might 
well be tempted to ask of the contributors the 
question once addressed to sociological func- 
tionalists: “They use the bit and snaffle all 
right, but where’s the bloody horse?” It needs 
to be added that not only are these essays in 
democratic theory, but also they represent 
mainstream Anglo-American philosophy, and 
the culture and society which supports it. It is 
scarcely plausible to suggest that all socialist 
thought is “authoritarian,” or that the elabora- 
tion of principles of justice, decision, toleration 


and paternalism are similarly meaningful in 


Third World politics as in Western societies, and 
it is at least surprising to encounter no contri- 
butor reflecting a Marxist, or a revolutionary 
posture. 

The subtitle of Fishkin’s book (a condensed 
statement of his thesis is contained in the 
volume discussed above) is misleadingly broad; 
he is actually concerned to criticize certain 
characteristic moves made by political theorists 
in the tradition to which I have alluded earlier, 
and to offer a criticism of and alternative to A 
Theory of Justice. He is clearly influenced by 
Robert Dahl’s writings on democratic theory, 
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but these foci and indebtedness should not 
obscure the fact that Fishkin’s argument is a 
broad one, applying, in his words, “to the 
libertarian theory of Robert Noszick, to the 
liberal theory of John Rawls, and to the 
socialist proposals of radical egalitarians” (p. 4), 
and “to majoritarianism as a procedural prin- 
ciple, to utilitarianism, cost-benefit analysis, 
and welfare economics in general.” 

Succinctly put, Fishkin asserts “that virtual- 
ly all of the principles currently prominent in 
political theory ... if applied without excep- 
tions or qualifications, ... would legitimate 
what is here defined as ‘tyranny’” (p. 3). He 
does not conclude from this assertion that 
legitimating principles must, perforce, be re- 
jected out of hand, but rather that their 
application or “spirit? must be modified or 
weakened, possibly by adapting “non-tyranny” 
as a priority rule. The reach of his concerns are 
indicated by the three categories of potentially 
tyrannous principles he considers “procedural” 
(majority rule); “structural” (equality); and 
“absolute rights” (after Noszick’s formulation). 
He regards his essay as the attempt to “repre- 
sent a new departure, a “systematic proposal of 
such an agenda for political theory” (p. 122). 

But how, we might be moved to ask, are we 
to understand “tyranny” in Fishkin’s sense? In 
“simple” form, we learn it is a policy choice 
which “imposes severe deprivations [destruc- 
tion of an essential interest] even though an 
alternative policy would have imposed no se- 
vere deprivations on anyone” (p. 18). Apart 
from the conceptual, let alone the empirical, 
problems of defining severe deprivations and 
essential interests, one completes this essay 
with a sense of unfulfillment. The author seems 
to anticipate this reaction when he notes in his 
conclusion that it is “so much the better” if his 
principle of non-tyranny, here articulated in the 
form “harms—especially serious ones—cannot 
be justified when they are entirely avoidable for 
everyone” is found obvious, for he intends no 
at either “controversial or surprising” (p. 
123). 

So be it. The injunction that governments 
refrain from doing harm when it is entirely 
avoidable certainly seems minimal as well as 
obvious, but it is also a near tautology. Fishkin 
correctly admits that the principle is not 
helpful in distinguishing among policies where 
alternatives are not available, nor are many 
policies of significance likely to leave un- 
touched areas which some will view as “essen- 
tial” to their life plans. The principle may 
enable us to distinguish between the holocaust 
and prohibition (his example), but is it an 
appropriate strategy to erect non-tyranny into a 
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principle, or are we better advised simply to 
remain sensitive to the limitations of whatever 
legitimating principles we adopt, even at the 
risk of transforming them from formal impera- 
tives to ad hoc recommendations? 


PAUL F, KRESS 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Usable Knowledge: Social Science and Social 
Problem Solving. By Charles E. Lindblom 
and David K. Cohen. (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1979. Pp. viii + 129. 

` $10.00, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Charles Lindblom and David Cohen have 
written a challenging book which serves as a 
useful introduction to political scientists as well 
as social scientists interested in social problem 
solving. The book, which represents an extend- 
ed essay, offers a research program “that we 
both set for ourselves and commend to our 
colleagues who study social problem solving, 
policy making, policy analysis, and the place of 
social science and social research in them” (p. 
3). S as 
The essay sets out to explore the “funda- 
mentals of social science and social research” as 
instruments of problem solving—specifically, 
Lindblom and Cohen characterize the phe- 
nomena they analyze as professional social 
inquiry (PSI). The authors suggest that social 
scientists (1) are preoccupied with what they 
call analysis (i.e., information derived from the 
methods of social science carried out by profes- 
sionals, and “authoritative” by virtue of its 
association with science) (pp. 7—8); (2) have an 
overinflated opinion of their contribution to 
problem solving: ordinary knowledge and social 
interactions (negotiation, coin-tossing) make at 
least as great a contribution as PSI. “It is only 
when PSI and other knowledge are joined in 
mutual support that knowledge about the social 
world becomes authoritative” (p. 53). Indeed, 
Lindblom and Cohen would argue that analysis 
(at best) augments ordinary knowledge and 
` common sense; (3) have seriously distorted the 
role of analysis in policy making by conceiving 
of the social problem-solving process as ‘‘scien- 
tifically rational’? and one in which the contri- 
butions of PSI will always be relevant and 
dominant as opposed to tradition, prejudice, or 
power (p. 37); and (4) are misguided when (in 
the name of objectivity in science} they direct 
individuals away from normative issues (p. 46). 
If one accepts that regular forms of social 
interaction do more to solve social problems 
than PSI does, then it is logical to conclude that 
analysis should be reoriented towards helping 
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participants in their interactive roles and in 
diagnosing, evaluating, and improving the very 
process of social interaction (p. 60). 

Essentially, Lindblom and Cohen seem to be | 
making these points: that problem solving is 
not as rational as academicians in general and 
social scientists in particular would like it to be, 
that formal social inquiry has overestimated its 
contribution to social problem solving, and 
that, in fact, formal social inquiry by itself has 
made a minimal contribution to social problem 
solving. Moreover, the authors argue that there 
are some fundamental problems in the relation- 
ship between the social sciences and their 
translation into concrete policies/programs. 
These problems relate to the methods governing 
social inquiry (PSI is incapacitated by “its own 
metaphysics, fashions, traditions, and taboos” 
[p. 95] ), the context (social structure) in which 
the creation and application of PSI takes place, 
and the relative isolation in which social-scien- 
tists and policy makers have viewed each other; 
political, economic, and social constraints have 
not been taken into account. 

Unfortunately, this essay does not trace or 
understand the deep, historical roots of the 
issues the authors are writing about. The 
advancement of ‘knowledge and how it is 
perceived by society (how it fits into the social 
structure) is an issue of long-standing concern 
to philosophers, scientists, and heads of state. 
What Lindblom and Cohen label as PSI, with its 
inextricable link to the sciences, dates back to 
the “intellectual revolution” of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Prior to this so-called “revolution,” knowl- 
edge had not been divided into several, distinct 
branches. Sir Francis Bacon was the first to 
identify “science” as a distinct and critical 
mode of inquiry leading to the production of 
knowledge, as opposed to “the arts,” as the use 
of knowledge. Since that time, it has been 
fiercely debated whether “science” is the only 
true form of knowledge, a superior form, or 
simply one form of knowledge among many 
others (religion, law, philosophy, technology). 
There has also been much controversy over the 
extent to which scientific knowledge (as de- 
fined by Bacon) is useful in conducting the 
affairs of state. Since Bacon’s time, there were 
many who linked industrial progress to the 
advancement of science and technology. Not 
everyone agreed that science would make a 
positive contribution to mankind (e.g., Karl 
Marx). Indeed, one group of philosophers (the 
humanists) were particularly concerned with 
the potential destructive and harmful aspects of 
science. Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World 
(1946), for example, warns against the dangers 
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of the pursuit of science unguided by any 
concern for human values, Lindblom and Coh- 
en would have served their readers well by 
outlining some of the basic historical roots of 
the research agenda set out in their work. 

It is also worth noting that the notion of 
adapting knowledge (ordinary knowledge as 
well as controlled laboratory experiments) 


dates back to the Greeks and is a theme running 


through much of Western thought (e.g., the 
problem of: theory and practice). Practitioners 
of PSI were not the only ones to recognize the 
need to weave knowledge into the fabric of 
society. To the great philosopher Auguste 
Comte, for example, it was evident that changes 
in social structure are intimately associated 
with changes in modes. of knowing—this is 
almost the same notion as Lindblom’s and 
Cohen’s modes of social interaction. 

_ In the end, we are reminded of a very 
important point: social problem solving can 
only be understood in the context of economic, 
social, and political realities, and the produc- 
tion of knowledge and research should be 
guided by this reality. This is a point well worth 
reiterating. However, the book is not warranted 
in its claim to new ideas, Nor is it warranted in 
scolding social scientists for ‘‘errors” which are 
discussed in some depth by historians of sci- 
ence, sociologists of knowledge, and, more 
recently, by those interested in the uses of 
knowledge. 


ROBERT F. RICH 
Princeton University 


Psychopolitical Analysis: Selected Writings of 
Nathan Leites. Edited. by Elizabeth Wirth 
Marvick. (New York: John Wiley, 1977. Pp. 
384. $21.95.) 


In 1979, the International Society for the 
Study of Political Psychology gave Nathan 
Leites its Harold D. Lasswell award for Leites’ 
career of prolific and brilliant contributions. to 
the study of psychological aspects of politics. 
Many who attended the award ceremony com- 
mented, as Elizabeth Marvick does in her 
introduction to this collection of 18 carefully 
selected and intelligently condensed excerpts 
from his oeuvre, on the inverse relationship 
between the quality of his work and the 
attention it receives. 

Leites’ writings have always been controver- 
sial, are little read today by political scientists, 
and so far have not had a major imipact on their 
discipline. This is so although his copious 
published and unpublished (but extensively 
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circulated) writings crackle with original in- 
sights and exhibit uniquely rich confluences of 
perspective from many disciplines and deep 
erudition on such diverse matters as politics, 
culture and society in France, Russia, China, 
and Germany; interpretation of political moti- 
vation, belief and psychology; psychoanalytic 
theory; logic of science; philosophy; and even 
analyses of motion pictures. 

Ranging eclectically through his writings 
(the editor wisely presents a carefully selected 
rather than exhaustive Leites bibliography) one 
thinks of such diverse works as the dazzling 
case. study of a Fourth Republic French presi- 
dential selection (The House Without Win- 
dows), which is replete with an index that uses 
one notation system to indicate propositions 
explicitly imbedded in the study and another to 
indicate implicit propositions; a voluminous 
work in which emotional themes in passages 
from the writings of Lenin and Stalin and from 
nineteenth-century Russian fiction are juxta- 
posed (A Study of Bolshevism); one of the 
most rigorous and closely argued statements 
ever made of the logic of validating “psycho- 
political analysis of political behavior’ (his 
article of that title, which appeared in World 
Politics and is condensed in this volume); and 
writings on the psychopolitical implications of 
existentialist philosophy and fiction. 

Leites’ work has been consistently informed 
by psychoanalytic theory, even when, as in The 
Game of Politics in France, he does not use 
psychoanalytic terminology. Being a mundane 
lot, wedded to institutional and straightforward 
cognitive psychological explanations of politics, 
most political scientists have found his work 
recherché. Further, although his meta-observa- 
tions about the logic of inquiry tend to be 
starkly positivistic, his own empirical writing 
seems incorrigibly “subjective.” (Often he is- 
sues a rigorous caveat about the provisional 
empirical standing of what he is about to say. 
Then he soars imaginatively. Readers forget the 
caveat.) Finally, I suspect that he writes too 
well for most of us. His prose is that-of the 
literary intellectual, not the stolid scientist. 

Elizabeth Marvick properly points out that 
the diversity of Leites’ contributions defy brief 
summary. Hence she stresses that the passages 
she has selected and her introductions to them 
illustrate rather than adumbrate the full range 
of his thought. The selections in this book are 


- excellent. They include unpublished writings 


and writings that have never appeared before in 
English. The reader who takes times to mine 


` this welcome anthology, including the editor’s 


judicious introduction, will emerge with hy- 
potheses enough for decades of writing and 
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research. Along the way that reader will have 
savored prose of an aesthetic quality political 
scientists rarely encounter in their professional 
capacity. Finally, many of Leites’ concerns~ 
violence, terror, disorders of affect, selective 
perception, for example—are among the pro- 
foundly disturbing themes of our epoch. Hence 
the book is an effective antidote for complacen- 
cy. 
FRED I. GREENSTEIN 

Princeton University 


Systémismes et Politique. By Anastase-Jean 
Metaxas. (Paris: Editions Anthropos, 1979. 
Pp. 248. Price not listed.) 


This is an analysis of the “systemic concep- 
tualizations” of David Easton and Gabriel 
Almond in the light of the systems approaches 
of Pareto and Parsons. The analysis flows from 
Metaxas’ conception of an emerging political/ 
‘social reality he terms “holistic.” Metaxas’ 
general conclusion is that, for all their undenia- 
ble value in moving us toward a reconceptuali- 
zation of the political that will take into 
account the insights of recent scientific thought 
and of concrete social experience, these analy- 
ses by Easton and Almond are not what we are 
looking for to guide us into the post-modern 
world. 

Metaxas finds Easton and Almond trapped 
in a “monodimensionalism” that fails to take 
into account adequately tensions in society 
between order and counter-order, among, one 
might say, representations of the dialectic. Such 
a perspective, he feels, misses the drive of social 
units toward true autonomy within a suffusing 
and supporting participatory macro-environ- 
ment. It ignores the existence of the autono- 
mous political as a necessity in the life of a 
self-fulfilling person. The Easton/Almond pri- 
son, Metaxas suggests, is an American provin- 
cialism. Easton’s system ends up elitist; Al- 
mond’s exaggerates a dubious Anglo-American 
rationality as a standard and goal of the 
evolutionary process. 

This is a provocative work. There are rich 
insights illuminating careful scholarship. Me- 
taxas raises questions which are really doors of 
exploration in our understanding of political 
conceptualization. : 

But the highly abstract quality of the analy- 
sis becomes a problem for further development. 
Elaboration of the “holistic” structure and 
process would seem to require an immersion of 
the Metaxas model iñ the concrete action of 
complex political/social systems of our times. 
Evaluating Almond and Easton demands a feel 
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for the context of the action which produced 
them and which they produce. The task is to 
objectify the interpenetration of theory and 
fact that makes theory a creative instrument. 

American and Western European institutions 
alike seem to be under revolutionary impact. 
Analyses such as that of Metaxas can achieve 
the force of value if they succeed in tapping and 
translating into communicable ideas the sub- 
stance of practices and their symbolization that 
in mature systems such as the American and 
Western European prefigure the person-oriented 
societies we are capable of producing. The Nazi 
experience was as near to a holistic experience 
as Europeans have known. Constitutional theo- 
ry must define structures resisting the forma 
tion of such a pathological condition in the 
future. 

Perhaps Easton and Almond have a problem 
in failing more fully to objectify the spirit, 
atmosphere, and texture with which the Ameri- 
can empirical is saturated. But, provocative as 
Metaxas is, his analysis tends toward a unidi- 
mensional quality by prescinding from the 
complexities, nuances and rhythmic sensitivities 
of Americans in particular as political persons. 
In this respect, Metaxas would, I think, find 
very useful Alexis de Tocqueville’s analysis of 
the American tyranny of the majority and 
James Madison’s concept of political personali- 
ty in Federalist 10. 


ALBERT A. MAVRINAC 
Colby College 


Methodological Approaches to Social Sciences. 
By Ian I. Mitroff and Ralph H. Kilmann. 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1978. Pp. xv + 
150. $11.95.) 


The central arguments of this book fit into 
and carry forward recent trends in the “green- 
ing” of science. The first chapter puts the 
psychological, sociological, and logical dimen- 
sions of science on an equal footing. More 
orthodox philosophy of science subordinates 
the psychological and sociological to the logi- 
cal. Who does science and where is not impor- 
tant; how statements relate to theories and 
correspond to structured observations is deci- 
sive. The perspective of the authors is that 
styles and norms are equal to logics which are 
simply preferred. 

The book is interesting. It stimulates reflec- 
tion about what one does as a social scientist 
and how one evaluates colleagues. It is also 
important. Scientific progress requires self-scru- 
tiny, at the very least to identify pathological 
practices. This is one diagnostic approach. 
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From various studies of the behavior of 


scientists and from what scientists write about. 


themselves, a typology of four types of scien- 
tists is developed with concepts taken primarily 
from Carl Jung. Each is called a methodology 
(although the terms “styles” of “inquiry” used 


in the first chapter are more descriptive). Each . 


is defined according to style of inquiry, logic, 
and sociological norms or ideology. 

The Analytical Scientist is the modal empiri- 
cist, taken to experimental methods of testing 
hypotheses with little concern of how they are 
formed, and impatient with conjecture. The 
Conceptual Theorist, the most prestigious, 
wants to create new theories and interpreta- 
tions, challenges accepted ideas, is willing to 
ignore data that contradict the theories, but 
defers to research as the ultimate arbiter. The 
Conceptual Humanist shares with the Theorist a 
macro-theoretical orientation, but believes that 
science is not value-free, indeed, that it is 
political. The Particular Humanist sees science 
as only one of many ways of knowing, recog- 
nizes its value content, is oriented to the logic 
of the unique, and consequently is dedicated to 
in-depth case studies. The final chapter tries to 
put these types of activities together in two 
“holistic or systemic models” (p. 106). 

The authors’ style is modest, open, and 
therapeutic. They lean a little heavily on the 
Analytical Scientists and those with that style 
might find their characterization simplistic. 
And for those who believe that science has 
ontological status independent of scientists and 
society, what is said will be treated as insightful 
and perhaps useful but not serious, 

Although the greening or softening of our 
views of what we are doing is more honest and 
counters the bias of experimental methods 
toward trivialization, it also is a danger to the 
development of science. The norms of science 
do not sit well with those of the modern state 
which encourages or tolerates buying, threaten- 
ing, bluffing, lying, subordinating, and asserting 
certitudes. The niche that slowly evolved for 
scientists and their institutions, with their bias 
toward truth in the long run, is precarious. 
When those that occupy that niche openly 
question their beliefs, especially that at least 
there are methods for ascertaining truth which 
can be useful, invasion by others is invited. The 
dilemma is to uphold our norm of honesty, 
including application to ourselves, and to main- 
tain the integrity of that delicate little niche 
that holds the heritage of intellectual achieve- 
ments. è 


HENRY TEUNE 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Women in Western Political Thought. By Susan 
Moller Okin. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1979. Pp. 371. $22.50, 
cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


It has always been apparent to those who 
cared to notice that the place political theorists 
have usually assigned to women is much be- 
neath the place assigned to men. As Susan Okin 
notes in this pointed, thoughtful book, even 
Plato, though he included women among the 
guardians, thought men would much out- 
number them at the upper ranks, And J. S. Mill, 
despite his feminism, thought women, once 
they married, should stay home. Why have 
political theorists, with the possible exception 
of some socialists, so constantly resisted equali- 
ty for women? This is the main question Susan 
Okin raises. Her method is analysis of the 
arguments about women advanced by Plato, 
Aristotle, Rousseau and Mill. Her findings 
reveal our theoretical tradition to be vexed by 
alarming conflicts and lapses that have generally 
been evaded or ignored. 

The crucial premise. in the argument of all 
four theorists for giving women a low social 
place is identified by Okin as the claim that 
within families the husband should wield au- 
thority, while the wife should raise children and 
keep house. Women will not reliably fill their 
subordinate domestic role, these theorists 
claim, if they are men’s social equals. A women 
who is on a par with men in prestige, wealth or 
power may not be willing to make a home, let 
alone obey her spouse. 

This argument is deployed differently by 
each of the four theorists, and Okin is ingenious 
in tracing out its variations. It is most baldly 
advanced by Aristotle, who does not even 
consider the possibility of treating women the 
same as men. So convinced is he of the need for 
women to be subordinate in families that he 
makes inferiority part of their social nature. 
Plato’s version of the argument is more nu- 
anced. He too held, though less tenaciously 
than Aristotle, that women inside families 
should raise children and obey. They enjoyed 
social equality in The Republic, because in the 
regime there envisaged the lack. of families 
meant that the question of women’s domestic 
place did not arise. But since families are 
essential to the regime planned in The Laws, 
Plato there recommended, out of concern for 
domestic order, that women have a subordinate 
social status. Rousseau, being a partisan of 
social and political equality, does not draw out 
as explicitly as do Aristotle or Plato the 
inegalitarian social implications of their shared 
insistence on giving women a subordinate do- 
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mestic role. Yet Okin shows how by his 
silences, by his praise for Geneva’s sex-segre- 
gated clubs, and, above all, by his views on 
female education, Rousseau opts implicitly for 
confining citizenship in his ideal! democracy to 
men, Finally, J. S. Mill, because he denies men 
domestic authority, concludes that in the social 
sphere women have a right at least to equal 
status. But his unwillingness to relieve married 
women of domestic and parental duties pre- 
vents him from allowing them completely equal 
social treatment. 

By tracing her theorists’ arguments for giving 
women a low social status to the claim that 
they should be subordinate in families, Okin 
shows that unless this claim can be established, 
their case for sexual inequality fails, Everything 
she says about why her theorists make this 
claim casts doubt on its merit. Plato, for 
. instance, is portrayed by Okin as giving women 
a subordinate domestic position in The Laws 
out of a surprisingly uncritical acceptance of 
tradition. And she finds Rousseau’s espousal of 
domestic subservience for women to spring 
mainly from neurotic fear of their sexual 
ascendancy and from parochial concern, verging 
on obsession, to assure husbands paternity of 
the children born by their wives. Having re- 
vealed her theorists’ claim for women’s domes- 
tic subservience to rest on these flimsy con- 
siderations, and on others that are just as 
insubstantial, Okin is persuasive when she 
berates their case for female inequality as 
‘groundless and as compromising the integrity of 
their thought, For political theorists to have 
relied on quirks and prejudice to justify subor- 
dinating half the human race is surely a great 
intellectual scandal. 

A rereading of these four theorists in the 
light of Okin’s charges might possibly lead to 
their partial exoneration. This seems most 
likely in the case of Rousseau, who sometimes 
claims to favor domestic equality for women, 
who gives some arguments for their social 
subordination based on political, not familial 
concerns, and whose ideal of citizenship, since 
he illustrates it with the example of a selfless 
Spartan mother, may possibly include women. 
One might also find that Rousseau, in espousing 
female inequality, was prescribing another in 
his long list of distasteful yet ineffective reme- 
dies for the corruption that he thought had 
ruined modern social life. 

But even if some of the arguments for 
female inequality examined by Okin should 
turn out to be better grounded in reasoning 
than she suggests, this need not make them 
acceptable, since a reasoned argument may still 
be unconvincing. Political theory is bound to 
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grow in depth and power, if those who face its 
problems learn the message of Okin’s book. For 
the case for female inequality will then be 
revealed as so doubtful that unless the presump- 
tion against it can be somehow overcome, it 
will have to be definitively rejected. 


ALAN RITTER 
University of Connecticut Law School 


Compromise in Ethics, Law, and Politics: 
Nomos XXI. Edited by J. Roland Pennock 
and John W. Chapman. (New York: New 
York University Press, 1979. Pp. xiv + 212. 
$17.50.) 


Here is a book. offering an exhaustive ac- 
count of compromise in public affairs. With its 
breadth and its attendant bibliography, it is a 
fine source for anyone wishing to ponder or 
recall the dilemmas of. compromising and being 
compromised. It even ends on the intriguing 
note that our sense of ethics (and, conversely, 
our indignation at injustice) may be the distil- 
late of a long chain of necessary compromises. 

“Compromise” is simultaneously a dirty 
word and a mature tactic. Perhaps it is not by 
accident that this volume was conceived at a 
convention of law professors. It may be the 
child of late-night plea bargaining. In any case, 
when one is faced with a book put together by 
two editors and 11 authors, the better part of 
valor is to comment on the overall compromise 
that is the book. 

The puré meaning of “compromise” is found 
in its Latin root, mittere, to let go; thence, for 
the parties together to let a dispute go into 
arbitration (L. compromittere), This crumb of 
etymology reveals the hidden role of coercion 
and fate in compromises: either third parties 
impose a compromise, or nature does. Logical- 
ly, if the adversaries were simply capable of 
reaching compromise through “concessions” or 
“mutual respect” (words overworked in this 
book), compromise procedures would not have 
had to be instituted in the first place. 

The very existence of such procedures sug- 
gests already the bane of stalemate. A stale- 
mate, by definition, occurs when one or more 
of two or more adversaries cannot abide the 
status quo. Hence, “compromise” at root refers 
to whatever power is invoked (or invokes itself) 
to break a stalemate. A secret agent is said to be 
compromised when a third party interposes 
between principal and agent. In the law, a party 
is “‘stultified’’ by allowing an inconsistency into 
his or her argument. By way of contrast, the 
notion of composing a quarrel (L. componere, 
to put things back together) leave more to the 
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imagination—since the parties themselves, or 
time, or any number of agents, could do that. 

Being in the analytic tradition, this book 
_does not always appeal to common sense. It 
informs us, as it were, that King Solomon 
would not have been well advised to cut the 
child in two. Too often its fashionable aca- 
demic pose takes the direction of an argu- 
mentum ad ignorantium: “I (you) do not know 
what is best, therefore, compromise is best.” 
Insofar as the authors drift toward this fallacy, 
and insofar as they perpetuate unargued the 
liberal claim that values are subjective, talking 
up “the spirit of compromise” and talking 
down the winner-take-all mentality, they begin 
to sound unprincipled by reason of evasion. 

The ideology of pluralism—which would 
have us: believe that compromise is, on balance, 
a good thing—is precisely the ideology that 
needs to forget that, of necessity and by 
definition, all compromises are to some degree 
imposed. Some of the authors admit this by 
distinguishing sharply between compromise, ne- 
_ gotiation, and bargaining. 

One of the ideological charms of compro- 
mise—i.e., of treating it as if a virtue—is called 
“buying time.” Usually status quo interests win 
on that move. So it almost goes without saying 
that interest in compromise, conciliation, arms 
control, peace research, and the like, fluctuates 
with perceived advantage. We may recall the 
uproar in Congress occasioned by Paul Kecske- 
metis RAND study, Strategic Surrender 
(1958), and compare that to the attraction, to 
some of the same people, of Liddell-Hart’s 
theories about tactical retreat and blitzkrieg. 

Closer to home, if political science is closer 
to home, is the realization that the nation-state 
has always and everywhere been an historic 
compromise. The real-world complexity of poli- 
tics thus calls into question any analysis 
grounded on self-interest versus mutual respect, 
or individualism versus altruism—as if ethics 
were a counterfactual “science” of wishes. 

Another oversight, and one which does give 
this book an air of political naivete, turns on 
the aforementioned sense of compromise as 
something forced on someone. The obverse, of 
course, is that the dominant class always holds 
up compromise as proof of “unity.” It is true 
that we all long for the consensus that never 
was. It is also true that Caesar, whose foot 
rested gently on the necks of others, may even 
have believed that the fictive unity is estab- 
lished fact. Furthermore, political, legal, and 
(arguably) most hard-core ethical choices must 
be made in historical time. That is, they are 
made against what is appropriately called a 
“deadline.” And they are in important measure 
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specific to their own historical context. The 
question, then, is whether political science 
ought to bother with de-politicized abstrac- 
tions. 

A more interesting question for this book 
would have been the empirical one, whether 
people disposed to compromise have suffered 
more, less, or about as much as, intransigents. 
The bedrock question, also passed over here 
(but cf. 194 ff.) is the Platonic one: what do 
those who do not understand the doom of 
justice have to concede or bargain away? In 
other words, the issue is tactics. Tactics means 
nothing divorced from the values in conflict. 
Hence, abstract musings over procedural con- 
ventions, adrift of grim historical fact, remind 
us of those old stories of public executions that 
went into too much detail about who of the 
town was present, what they wore, and said, 
and whether the victim soiled himself. 

Outside its specific historical context, there 
is no compromise for a reasonable person to 
praise or blame. Here even Hobbes, the bringer 
of “‘science” to the study of politics, mis-spoke - 
himself when he wrote categorically, “There is 
scarce a Common-wealth in the world, whose 
beginnings can in conscience be justified.” 


D. A. STRICKLAND 
Northwestern University 


The Reveries of the Solitary Walker. By Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. Translated by Charles E. 
Butterworth. (New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1979. Pp. xix + 268. $17.50.) 


Neglected for half a century by English 
translators, Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s last work, 
The Reveries of the Solitary Walker, has not 
received the widespread and serious attention it 
deserves from political theorists. The Reveries is 
revealing on a number of fundamental issues of 
concern to Rousseau, including the nature of 
the self and of ultimate happiness, the relation 
between morality and lying and the truth of 
religion. These reflections carry political impli- 
cations. Rousseau calls on philosophers to 
censor their public statements and criticizes 
Montesquieu in this regard; he draws distinc- 
tions between the “natural man” and the 
citizen, and records his final views on the 
situation of a good and wise man in a corrupt 
world. The Reveries’ undue neglect stems in 
part from the form of the work: it is a highly 
personal autobiography, which Rousseau claims 
was written for himself alone. Even more 
problematic, many of the arguments are con- 
veyed only implicitly, their sense sometimes 
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further obscured by Rousseau’s distracting 
` complaints that others plot against him. 

With the publication of this volume, Charles 
Butterworth makes two important contribu- 
tions to Rousseau studies. First, he provides a 
complete English translation of the Reveries 
that is both accurate and graceful. Butter- 
worth’s translation is superior to the only one 
available in recent decades, the version by John 
Gould Fletcher, originally published in 1927 
and reprinted by Burt Franklin in 1971. Fletch- 
er’s translation suffers from a number of 
distortions and a stylistic unevenness that at 
worst reduces Rousseau’s prose to awkward and 
stilted phrasing. Butterworth scrupulously 
avoids the temptation to weave his interpreta- 
tion into the translation. Claiming accuracy as 
his first priority, Butterworth achieves a transla- 
tion that is reliable throughout, without sacri- 
ficing too much of the lyrical quality of the 
original text. Coincidentally, another new Eng- 
lish translation of the Reveries was published 
last year by Peter France (Penguin, 1979). 
Printed in paperback, the France translation’s 


main advantage is its low price ($2.95); it is 


slightly less accurate, though occasionally more 
readable—France eschews literalness for at- 
tempts at “music and eloquence’’—and is based 
on much less thorough scholarship. France’s 
translation is accompanied by a cursory intro- 
duction, while Butterworth’s is bound with an 
array of carefully researched supplements: pre- 
face, notes, interpretative essay, two appendices 
and an index. : 

In the preface, Butterworth briefly indicates 
his view of the significance of the Reveries and 
presents a short account of Rousseau’s life. 
Many of the notes offer useful clarification. For 
example, when Rousseau discusses Mme. d’Or- 
moy and her novel in the second “Promenade,” 
Butterworth provides a synopsis of her book 
and relevant quotations from it. Similarly, 
when Rousseau criticizes d’Alembert’s eulogy 
of Mme. Geoffrin in the ninth “Walk,” we are 
supplied the passage in question. Butterworth is 
remarkably thorough: some notes even supple- 
ment Rousseau’s Latin botanical references 
with common plant names while others retrace 
his walks with modern-day street names. The 
first of the appendices contains a description of 
the Neuchatel manuscript on which Butter- 
worth’s translation is based; the second is a 
translation of that part of Rousseau’s Confes- 
sions which parallels the fifth “Promenade” of 
the Reveries and its account of Rousseau’s stay 
on the Isle de Saint-Pierre. 

Aside from the translation itself, Butter- 
worth’s long interpretative essay also stands as a 
valuable contribution. The essay contains a 
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detailed and sympathetic reading of the text 
which sets forth many of the basic questions 
raised by the Reveries. Written in a style 
accessible to a variety of audiences, it is a useful 
antidote to the many reductionist views of this 
work which focus on Rousseau’s alleged para- . 
noia as the mainspring of interpretation. 
Though readers well versed in the scholarship 
that exists in French on the Reveries may find 
themselves on somewhat familiar ground, But- 
terworth’s essay is provocative. It should make 
the Reveries more interesting fare to political 
theorists and stir debate over the meaning of 
Rousseau’s last work. 

The essay begins with a discussion of how 
the Reveries compares with Rousseau’s earlier 
works, particularly the autobiographical writ- 
ings. As Butterworth points out, Rousseau 
suggests that the Reveries is written as a sequel 
to the Confessions, not the Dialogues. The 
essay then proceeds to an analysis of each of 
the ten sections or “walks” of the Reveries. The 
most controversial claim in Butterworth’s inter- 
pretation is his view that Rousseau here reveals 


“his earlier religious teachings to be “pious lies” 


told to “combat his contemporaries and defend 
the faith of simple citizens” (p. 181). Rous- 
seau’s ultimate happiness, described in the fifth 
promenade, is not religious; rather, as Butter- 
worth emphasizes, it consists in feeling “the 
sentiment of existence,’ a radically asocial 
experience not available to most human beings 
who live in society and must work. One of the 
strengths of Butterworth’s interpretation is his 


‘sensitivity to the connections which link one 


promenade to the next. While he presents his 
view of the significance of the order of the 
third, fourth and fifth promenades less boldly 
here than in an earlier paper he presented at the 
1975 meeting of the Midwest Political Science 
Association, he adds new insights dealing, for 
instance, with the importance of the principles 
of egalitarianism and mutual contentment in 
both the sixth and ninth walks. There are some 
specific points I would take issue with in this 
essay: for example, Butterworth’s characteriza- 
tion of Emile as citizen (p. 179) and his labeling 
of the Confessions as “superficial”? (p. 149), an 
assessment which underestimates the moral 
intention of that work. Also, several parts of 
the analysis, such as the comparison with 
Montaigne, could bear development. Another 
shortcoming of this volume is that it contains 
no bibliography, annotated or not. On the 
contrary, Butterworth seems to go out of his 
way in both the essay and notes to avoid all 
reference to secondary sources. Still, this is an 
important book, one to be set alongside Allan 
Bloom’s recent translation of Emile and the 
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Masters’ translations of the Discourses and 
Social Contract. It is my hope that the next 
addition to this updated shelf of translations 
will be an unabridged rendering of La Nouvelle 


Héloise. 
MARY L. BELLHOUSE 
Providence College 


The Idea of Freedom: Essays in Honour of 
Isaiah Berlin. Edited by Alan Ryan. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1979. Pp. vi 
+ 297. $15.95.) 


This outstanding collection of essays, per- 
haps one of the best works of its kind, is a 
fitting tribute to Isaiah Berlin, whose contribu- 
tion to our understanding of ourselves and of 
our liberal tradition of politics places him 
among the great thinkers of this century. The 
essays collected here are of consistently high 
quality and of great scope, addressing literary, 
historical, and metaphysical problems, in addi- 
tion to concerns central to political philosophy. 
The volume, which includes essays by James 
Joll, Arnaldo Momigliano, Stuart Hampshire, 
and Franco Venturi, ends with a thorough 
bibliography of Berlin’s writings by Henry 
Hardy which will place American researchers in 
his debt for years to come. The value of this 
volume for those interested in political theory 
will be found in the philosophical discussions of 
the issues raised by Berlin’s defense of a 
conception of liberty on the bases of (1) a 
pluralistic view of human values and (2) a view 
of our nature as purposive beings. 

It seems reasonable to begin with Bernard 
Williams’ probing article which questions the 
doctrine of “incommensurability” in Berlin’s 
account of pluralism. Ethical certainty con- 
tinues. to elude us, says Berlin, because we have 
no single, hierarchical scale on which to arrange 
our conflicting values. But, argues Williams, 
because a trivial gain in equality at the expense 
of an enormous sacrifice of liberty could not be 
justified to any pluralist at all concerned with 
liberty, the incommensurability claim either is 
false or must be qualified. If Williams is correct, 
then it is possible that Berlin might be too 
skeptical about the resolution of moral con- 
flicts. 

Richard Wollheim’s article also addresses 
Berlin’s pluralism, in the context of Berlin’s 
claim that J. S. Mill abandoned utilitarianism. 
Wollheim reasons that Berlin was attracted by 
Mill’s pluralism, but repelled by the apparent 
monism of utilitarianism; hence, Berlin must 
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argue as he does that Mill rejected his father’s 
utilitarianism. Yet Wollheim sees Mill as advanc- 
ing a new and more vigorous, because plural- 
istic, version of utilitarianism. Reasonable 
though this seems, Berlin’s exploration of Miil’s 
utilitarianism is still more penetrating; Mill did 
not “revise” utilitarianism because it was 
monistic, but because it did not square with his 
view of human nature. Not simply a rights- 
based theorist masquerading as a utilitarian, 
Mill coherently sought a new ethic to express 
what he saw as our obligations, given that we 
were not merely rational calculators of interest 
and advantage but also beings who live for 
purposes. Thus, insofar as Mill rejected his 
father’s conception of human nature, so he 
must abandon utilitarianism. This new concep- 
tion of human nature explains not only Mill’s 
pluralism, but also his dedication to rights and 
liberties—for if we are indeed purposive beings, 
then we must construct a system of rights to 
preserve our humanity. 

This concern with the rights which protect 
individuals in their choices is the heart of 
liberalism. And H. L. A. Hart is exactly right to 
worry about the new critique of utilitarianism 
by deontological theorists. While Hart is con- 
vinced that this critique is well founded, his 
article aims to demonstrate why we should be 
dissatisfied with the existing efforts to provide 
a reasonable alternative. First he criticizes 
Robert Nozick’s account of rights, understood 
as “moral side-constraints” on action, as ignor- 
ing other human needs—thereby endangering 
the rights it justifies. Hart then criticizes Ron- 
ald Dworkin for attributing political evils to the 
violation of the equality of respect and con- 
cern; for, more accurately, political ills are due 
to violations of the liberty of, or respect for, 
persons. In short, both of these theories suffer 
for failing to address the human dimension of 
liberty. Yet, if Berlin is right about Mill (and 
Sorel), then who and what we are is the central 
concern of political theory. 

It is in this spirit that Peter Gay aims to 
explore further a non-rationalistic understand- 
ing of our humanity in his engaging essay on 
the complexity of Freud’s psychological theo- 
ry. Yet, also in this spirit, Charles Taylor insists 
that a human account of liberty requires a more 
positive emphasis than Berlin would coun- 
tenance. Unless, in emphasizing the “‘opportuni- 
ty-concept,” we are to reduce human liberty to 
the mere absence of restraints like traffic lights 
(and so to count Albania a freer country than 
Engiand!), we-must humanize liberty by intro- 
ducing considerations of the ‘“‘exercise-concept” 
of positive liberty. Only in this way can we 
hold claim to much of the most inspiring 
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terrain of liberalism, negatively conceded to 
liberty’s opponents. 

Finally, this concern with our rights in- 
evitably gives rise to questions about the 
freedom of the human will. Berlin suggests that 
(for a conceptual reason of some unspecified 
sort) we cannot make sense of claims which 
ascribe guilt or credit to agents who faced no 
choice in acting. Although “ought implies can,” 
the ‘nature of the relationship between 
“oughts” and “cans” is not one of logical 
implication. In an extremely challenging and 
thought-provoking article, Morton White argues 
persuasively that the relation between ‘‘oughts” 
and “cans” is itself moral in nature: we ought 
not (morally) to blame someone for doing 
something when there was no choice. Thus, 
‘ought’ ought to imply ‘can’” is more ac- 
curate than “‘ought implies can.” After present- 
ing his case, White concludes (perhaps lamely) 
that he and Berlin should continue to think and 
communicate about this issue. Yet, if gen- 
eralized, this might be the best advice we could 
follow—we would all do well to continue to 
think, and communicate, about the issues raised 
by Berlin’s compelling account of free human 
action in a cosmos not structured by an eternal 
plan. Alan Ryan and his contributors have only 
begun this task, but they have done so in an 
admirable and fitting way. 


ROBERT A. KOCIS 
Bowling Green State University 


Quest for Equality in Freedom. By Francis M. 
Wilhoit. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction 
Books, 1979. Pp. xii + 281. $12.95.) 


Francis Wilhoit’s intention is to describe and 
analyze the “origins, ideological tensions, and 
public policy ramifications” of “the funda- 
mental conflict between liberal and egalitarian 
values” in modern constitutional democracy— 
especially the United States. His purpose is to 
make a substantive contribution to “‘the discus- 
sion of equality in political philosophy and to 
the analysis of political controversies that in- 
volve the issues of freedom and equality.” At 
the same time he wants to write a book for 
non-specialists as well as scholars which links 
“the great battles over freedom and equality 
with the specific circumstances, historical and 
sociopolitical, in which they arose” (p. xi). All 
of this is indeed a worthy and ambitious 
undertaking. ae 

The body of the book contains an introduc- 
tory chapter surveying theories of equality in 
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Western thought from the Old Testament to the 
present. It is followed by chapters tracing the 
development of the struggle for equality in 
political participation, in criminal justice, for 
economic, racial, ethnic, and sexual equality 
and for equality of opportunity in education. 
The final chapter contains the author’s prognos- 
tications about the future of the struggle 
between egalitarians and conservatives and its 
consequences for the political future of the 
United States. 

There is much that is of interest in the book 
and it is presented in a manner free of the 
jargon of specialists and thus accessible to the 
student and the lay person. The chapter on the 
quest for socioeconomic equality, for example, 
presents a lucid, if somewhat oversimplified, 
explanation of the conflict between pluralists 
and power elite theorists. This chapter also 
contains a brief but clear analysis of the origins 
and demise of the war on poverty. In spite of 
these strong points, and there are others, the 
author fails to achieve his purposes because (1) 
he is confused about and fails to clarify the 
nature of the problem of equality and its 
relation to freedom and (2) because he tries to 
fit controversies into the freedom equality 
framework which do not raise that issue at all 
or do so only tangentially. 

The author’s confusion about equality is 
illustrated by his discussion of the concept in 
the Old Testament. He equates “equality” with 
“equality before the law.” The Hebrews, he 
says, “naturally assumed that all persons, what- 
ever their differences, were equal before the 
law. Equality in other words, was the ideal 
norm and inequality a deviation that needed 
justification. This does not, of course, rule out 
the concept of hierarchy; it merely required 
that hierarchical distinctions be rational and 
clearly legitimated” (p. 11). A few paragraphs 
later, he writes, “The, toleration of slavery, like 
the acceptance of male supremacy, was a 
limitation on the Hebraic theory and practice 
of equality” (p. 12). Now, slavery and male 
supremacy are “hierarchical distinctions.” If 
they are “rational and clearly legitimated” they 
are not contrary to equality before the law or 
contrary to equality. The question then is, “are 
slavery and male supremacy rational?” That 
question requires some argument. For example, 
one might examine the discussion of slavery in 
Aristotle, Politics (1953b15 f.), a discussion 
crucial to an understanding of the problem of 
equality which is not mentioned by the author. 
Or one might examine the discussion of male 
and female roles in society in Rousseau’s Emile 
(Bk. 5) which is also ignored by the author. 
Wilhoit must either assume that hierarchy and 
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equality are incompatible—contrary to his state- 
ment—or he assumes that all such rational 
basing and legitimating is ultimately arbi- 
trary—i.e., a function of ideological commit- 
ment or propensity and not subject to serious 
philosophical inquiry. Because he makes one or 
both of these assumptions, he cannot make a 
contribution to the discussion of equality in 
political philosophy. 

The author’s attempt to pack everything 
into the struggle for equality framework is 
illustrated by his inclusion of the capital pun- 
ishment controversy in the chapter on equality 
and criminal justice, and the inclusion of the 
controversies over religion and the public 
schools in the chapter on equal educational 
opportunity. There is no question that these 
have been and are important controversies for 
the American body politic, but they are not 
controversies primarily arising out of the strug- 
gle for equality. It is true that the Supreme 
Court struck down the death penalty on equal 
protection grounds in Furman v. Georgia but 
the primary issue in the capital punishment 
cases is not equality in criminal justice, but 
rather the efficacy and propriety of the death 
penalty. By forcing the question into his 
framework of equality, Wilhoit misleads his 
readers about the problem of capital punish- 
ment and about the problem of equality. The 
conflict over capital punishment is quite simply 
not a conflict between egalitarians and libertari- 
ans. Nor is the conflict over education and 
religion. The chapter on equal educational 
opportunity presents the Supreme Court’s deci- 
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sions relating to religion and the schools as 
conflicts between conservatives and egalitarians. 
Thus the author tells us that “Protestant as well 
as Catholic egalitarians agreed with” the Court’s 
decision in Pierce v. Society of Sisters. Wiscon- 
sin v. Yoder “gave a boost to the equality claim 
of all U.S. minorities.” McCollum v. Board of 
Education “disappointed religious conserva- 
tives.’ Zorach v. Clausen “shocked religious 
liberals” and the Bible reading and prayer cases 
‘infuriated Catholic conservatives along with 
Protestant fundamentalists.” Wilhoit concludes 
this discussion with the comment, “Both secu- 
larists and religious conservatives maintain that 
they suffer a diminution of freedom as well as 
equality when the Supreme Court rules against 
them. And like all litigants, they demand 
absolute justice. In any event, the ideals of both 
freedom and equality are intimately involved in 
the controversy” (p. 230). That freedom is 
involved is not in question. But the issue of 
equality is raised only tangentially in these 
cases. In any event, Wilhoit has not shown how, 
or even that it is involved. Consequently his 
discussion of these cases, rather than contribut- 
ing to a clarification of the concepts of equality 
and freedom serves only to mislead and mis- 
direct the thinking of the non-specialists among 
his readers. It certainly does not contribute to 
the “discussion of equality in political philoso- 
phy.” 
KLAUS H. HEBERLE 


Eastern Kentucky University 


American Politics 


Financing the 1976 Election. By Herbert E. 
Alexander. (Washington, D.C.: Congressional 
Quarterly, Inc., 1979. Pp. xxii + 871. 
$35.00.) 


If money truly is the mother’s milk of 
politics, then the 1976 presidential election 
campaign is particularly noteworthy, for it 
represents the first time that presidential as- 
pirants were invited to suckle directly at the 
public breast. Reacting to the Nixon reelection 
campaign’s creepy fund-raising schemes and to 
other nefarious activities associated with the 
Watergate scandals, Congress bestirred itself in 
1974 to amend federal election and revenue 
laws to provide full optional public funding of 
presidential general elections, optional public 


funding of national party nominating conven- 
tions, and matching public funds for presiden- 
tial primaries up to a limit of $5 million per 
candidate. Congress also amended the rules and 
regulations for raising and spending election 
funds from private sources. Financing the 1976 
Election, the fifth of a quadrennial series of 
studies authored by Herbert Alexander, at- 
tempts to develop a comprehensive description 
and assessment of the impact of these provi- 
sions and the amendments to them passed in 
1976 in response to Buckley v. Valeo. 

The book itself is really the product of a . 
team effort led by Alexander in his capacity as 
director of the Citizens’ Research Foundation. 
As a result, it has both the positive and the 
negative features of a research report of an 
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investigating commission assigned to analyze a 
complex problem and to present its findings on 
or before a certain date. 

On the positive side, the book is certainly 
comprehensive. Indeed, its title belies the true 
time span it covers. Besides providing necessary 
summaries of the Federal Election Campaign 
and Revenue Acts of 1971, Alexander and his 
associates begin their detailed descriptions with 
developments as early as the opposition of 
House Administration Committee Chairman 
Wayne Hays to the 1974 amendments and as 
late as the January 1979 resolution of the 
Socialist Workers Party’s suit for special exemp- 
tion from disclosing the names of its contribu- 
tors. 

The breadth of coverage is also impressive. 
Among other things, the book details the 
formation and operation of the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission; the pre- and post-convention 
financing of the presidential aspirants of both 
major parties, of Eugene McCarthy, and of 
nearly every significant minor party; the con- 
tributions and impacts of the proliferating 
number of political action committees; the 
activities and impacts of Common Cause; the 
costs and impacts of mass media exposure; the 
effects of the new laws on the conduct of 
congressional campaigns; the legal battles con- 
cerning interpretation and implementation of 
the new election laws; and the aftermath of 
their enforcement. Moreover, as behooves the 
publisher, the entire contents are as thoroughly 
indexed as a Congressional Quarterly Almanac. 

In short, the book contains information on 
just about everything one would like to know 
- about financing federal elections in 1976, save 
comprehensive lists of all contributors or of all 
expenditures for political broadcasts. Neither 
the Federal Election Commission nor the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission compiled 
such lists, and the Citizens’ Research Founda- 
tion found the task too costly to undertake. 

On the negative side, the book reads as 
though it were the product of a committee. 
Although each chapter is well drafted, the 
chapters do not hang together well. No unifying 
argument or theory is developed. The facts are 
presented one after another with little explicit 
regard for their importance. This would matter 
little if Alexander intended the book as a 
compendium of facts like the Statistical Ab- 
stract, but the analytic tone of the introduc- 
tion, and the snippets of theory and bits of 
analysis sprinkled throughout the text suggest 
that he intended something more interpretive. 
As things stand, however, the chapters which 
form the bulk of the text (essentially chapters 
3—10) do not build upon one another; instead, 
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with minor editing, they are virtually inter- 
changeable in order. 

In addition, there are two minor irritations. 
First, the text is replete with unfamiliar abbre- 
viations of the titles of laws and of organiza- 
tions, yet the book contains no table of 
abbreviations. Second, as the richly detailed 
chapters are not arranged chronologically, the 
absence of a chronology of events makes it 
harder for readers to discern how developments 
followed upon one another. Í 

In sum, Financing the 1976 Election is a 
yeoman effort that succeeds as a descriptive 
study of the formation and impact of federal 
election laws in the mid-1970s, but it does not 
invite a reading from cover to cover. It proba- 
bly will be most useful as a standard source 
book on election finance, into which scholars 
and general readers will want to dip for details. 
And while more satisfactory interpretations of 
what the details amount to remain to be 
written, Herbert Alexander and his associates 
have laid much of the groundwork necessary 
for writing such interpretations. 


MICHAEL MARGOLIS 
University of Pittsburgh 


Fiscal Retrenchment and Urban Policy. Edited 
by John P. Blair and David Nachmias. 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1979. Pp. 310. $25.00, cloth; $8.95, paper.) 


Confronted with a future of slowly growing 
public revenues and unremitting demands for 
existing and expanded governmental services, 
the nation’s central cities are entering an era of- 
fiscal retrenchment during which tight budgets 
will force urban officials to make hard choices 
among competing governmental priorities and 
programs. In their introduction to this timely 
subject, John P. Blair and David Nachmias offer 
an incisive overview of the causes and implica- 
tions of retrenchment. As they observe, a 
sluggish economy, population losses, the creep- 
ing expansion of state and federal aid, and the 
tax revolt have undercut the growth of cities’ 
revenues. Yet central cities face the persistent 
high costs of services to the heavy concentra- 
tions of poor and elderly, the insistent claims of 
militant municipal unions, and unavoidable 
expenditures for replacing deteriorating capital 
stock. Referring to the work of such scholars as 
Galbraith, Friedman, and Banfield, Blair and 
Nachmias note that the consequences of re- 
trenchment for good or ill depend upon the 
perspective from which it is assessed. Indeed, 
the contribution by Louis H. Masotti argues 
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that past governmental responses to urban 
problems have led to “programmatic, bureau- 
cratic, institutionalized policy failures” (p. 55); 
retrenchment, in Masotti’s view, may force 
policy makers to respond more creatively and 
more effectively to the plight of the cities. ; 

This collection of 14 articles is divided into 
three parts. The first presents four selections 
dealing with theoretical considerations and in- 
cludes the articles by the editors and Masotti. 
The second section contains four articles on the 
tax revolt, the most uséful of which is John L. 
Mikesell’s comprehensive review and analysis of 
tax and spending limitation referenda on state 
ballots in 1978. The third part considers the 
consequences of retrenchment for such policy 
concerns as minority economic progress, educa- 
tion, and health care. 

Although in general the contributors offer 
competent and occasionally provocative assess- 


ments of various aspects of urban retrench-- 


ment, the volume as a whole provides a 
disappointing and incomplete examination of 
the subject. For example, the section on the tax 


revolt deals with the issues largely in terms of 


public opinion. Missing is specific investigation 
of the economic and political impact of Propo- 
sition 13—or a related tax measure—on local 
governments, The future of the property tax 
and the search for alternative local revenue 
sources merit fuller treatment than is given in 
Henry Maier’s short essay. 

The section on policy suffers from similar 
problems of restricted coverage and focus. The 
section does not treat the impact of retrench- 


ment on public safety, a curious omission in - 


light of the fact that cutbacks in the number of 
police and firefighters commonly signal the new 
austerity in cities’ budget making. Recent con- 
gressional attention to welfare reform and the 
link between welfare costs and the fiscal trou- 
bles of cities make .the neglect of welfare 
policy, both in. separate articles and within 
existing contributions, seem inexplicable. By 
the same token, it is difficult to understand the 
inclusion of .two or three contributions (such as 
Gary Gappert’s “Employment Policy in Post- 
affluent America” and Ann Lennarson Greer’s 
“Health Care Policy: Disillusion and Confu- 
sion”) which, whatever their merits otherwise, 
relate only indirectly to the retrenchment 
theme. 

The most serious shortcoming of the volume 
is the collective failure of the contributors to 
move beyond the identification of broad trends 
to the kind of precise analysis that could be 
profitably applied to the circumstances of 
particular cities. Such analysis could embrace 
quantitatively oriented comparative studies of 
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the conditions associated with fiscal distress as 
well as descriptive case studies of specific cities. 
The contributors make little effort to isolate 
the types of cities likely to experience greatest 
hardship in the coming years or—with the 
partial exception of the article by Warner 
Bloomberg, Jr., on the growing Hispanic influ- 
ence in southwestern cities—to consider the 
regional impact of retrenchment. Moreover, it is 
surprising not to see a case study of the 
bankruptcy crisis in New York or Cleveland in a 
collection of this sort. 

The weaknesses of the volume diminish its 
value either as a supplementary textbook for 
courses in urban government or as a compen- 
dium of the relevant literature for scholars 
interested in the subject. However, the quality 
of some of the individual contributions make 
the book worthy of attention. Apart from the 
articles by the editors and Mikesell already 
noted, several others deserve special mention. 
Harold M. Rose provides a cogent review of 
black economic progress and gives critical atten- 
tion to the relative influence of class and race in 
determining minority economic success. David 
H. Rosenbloom’s article on city personnel 
policies makes the interesting point that merit 
selection rules and union power have signifi- 
cantly reduced the supply of patronage jobs 
and thus have undercut the development of 
black political machines along the lines of 
earlier ethnic organizations. 

What is perhaps the most significant observa- 
tion of the volume arises out of separate articles 
by Theodore J. Lowi and Scott Greer. Lowi 
sees the emergence of a “Second Republic for 
the Cities” in which they act “increasingly as 
agents of the federal government” (p. 50). 
Greer, in turn, argues that the regulations 
accompanying federal aid have increased the 
bureaucratization of city politics, a trend en- 
hanced by the expanding ranks of public service 
unions. Federalization .and bureaucratization 
have combined to minimize the flexibility of 
urban governments in responding to retrench- 
ment. In short, modern cities may hold little 
control over their political futures. 


TIMOTHY G. O'ROURKE 
University of Virginia 


The Presidential Election Game. By Steven J. 
Brams, (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1978. Pp. xix + 242. $15.00, cloth; 
$3.95, paper.) 

The Presidential Election Game is more 


nearly a collection of discrete essays largely 
devoted to aspects of electoral strategy in 
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presidential contests than it is a book unified 
by either a coherently focused empirical study 
or a body of theory. Indeed, what unites this 
substantively disparate volume is what Abra- 
ham Kaplan has called “the law of the instru- 
ment.” Brams’ instrument is formal theory. He 
hammers with it incessantly, and vigorously 
pleads its case as a means of generating both 
theoretical insight and the intellectual discipline 
to condition those insights. 

I suspect that there can be no single fair 
review of The Presidential Election Game in all 
its aspects because much depends upon the 
reader’s intellectual temperament and the ex- 
tent to which it accords with that of Brams. My 
hope is that the sum of the reviews will provide 
a reasonably balanced picture. I feel compelled 
to raise this point because undoubtedly some 
will be irresistibly attracted to the dulcet 
elegancies of Brams’ formal models, and may 
find in them the attractiveness of disciplined 
insight which they are advertised as offering. 
For myself, I find the lure mostly resistible. 

Brams’ modeling works best when it il- 
luminates the implications of alternative choic- 
es, as it does in his last chapter which deals with 
alternative methods of voting for application 
mainly in primary elections. Three voting sys- 
tems are offered for examination—plurality, 
negative, and approval voting. They are assessed 
with respect to their various capacities for 
meeting the criterion of acceptability in multi- 
candidate elections. Even here, however, Brams’ 
assumptions can be large. For Brams fails to 
consider the substantial information require- 
ments made of voters trying to decide how 
many of several candidates are acceptable. 
What, for example, of information constraints 
upon voter behavior under a system of approval 
voting? When voters have the freedom to find 
more than one candidate acceptable, are they 
likely to find acceptable a candidate about 
whom they know little? Or are they likely to 
not approve a candidate about whom they have 
little information? Nonetheless, whatever dis- 
turbances are introduced empirically by infor- 
mation constraints upon the operation of alter- 
native voting models for meeting the accepta- 
bility criterion, Brams’ deductive modeling is 
most useful here in illustrating the formal 
properties of alternative methods of choice. 
Stated slightly differently, formal or deductive 
treatments work best when the questions they 
address are fundamentally analytic rather than 
empirical. 

But when Brams’ theoretical focus lies in 
developing coherently deducible explanations 
of political behavior, his assumptions often 
become more questionable and his elegancies 
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come to rest upon a reconstructed logic which 
in some instances cannot be tested, and in other 
instances flies in the face of substantial bodies 
of empirically derived knowledge. In his first 
chapter, Brams tries to demonstrate, much as 
Anthony Downs had earlier, that candidates 
will try to maneuver strategically across a 
one-dimensional space representing the distribu- 
tion of voter preferences. The criticism leveled 
at Downs by Donald Stokes (‘Spatial Models of 
Party Competition,” American Political Science 
Review 57: 368 f.) for introducing simplicity of 
assumption at the cost of empirical validity 
holds even more forcefully now with the 
surfacing of a significant body of empirical 
literature dealing with the multidimensionality 
of candidate evaluation. It appears from Brams 
own testimony that he is hardly unaware of 
this, but that he might find it inconvenient to 
consider such complicating information direct- 
ly. As he puts it: “Multiple issues greatly 
complicate—and may ultimately confound—sin- 
gle issue spatial analysis.... Nevertheless ... 
spatial analysis provides a useful framework 
within which to relate these characteristics 
[candidate positions and voter attitudes] in 
both single elections and a series of primaries” 
(p. 39). Unfortunately, the precision which 
Brams brings to building his models is absent 
when it comes to specifying their utility. 

In chapter 2, Brams devotes great effort to 
modeling the behavior of convention delegates. 
In doing so, he assumes that they are rational 
and that there are spoils to be shared. His focus 
upon the convention process itself is based 
upon a multiple-ballot convention and is dis- 
connected both from the primary process and, I 
am afraid, from reality. In essence, Brams does 
a wonderful job of modeling the 1924 Demo- 
cratic Convention. Linking the dramatic pro- 
liferation of primaries and state caucuses to the 
altered state of the conventions themselves, 
however, is not a matter that Brams finds 
worthy of attention. Yet the primary process 
seems to be linked to the absence of multiple 
ballots at conventions. Increasing numbers of 
delegates arrive at the convention committed 
merely to ratifying decisions reached by broad- 
er selectorates. Additionally, decreasing num- 
bers of them are professional politicians, What 
spoils are they seeking? Who has anything to 
give them? Surely, in 1976, Gerry Ford was 
searching to find takers for whatever spoils he 
had at his disposal without finding an over- 
whelming number of takers. Toward the con- 
clusion of this particular chapter, Brams makes 
the claim, repeated in slightly different form 
throughout the book, that his models which 
assume goals lead to theoretically based ex- 
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planations, whereas analyzing the motivations 
of actors leads only to bizarre or ad hoc 
interpretations. The problem, of course, is one 
of correspondence, i.e., does the reconstructed 
logic coincide with the logic in use? If the 
answer is yes, then Brams has valid theory. If 
no, then the presidential election game isn’t the 
only game that is being played. 

The middle chapters of Brams’ book deal 
with the strategic allocations that candidates 
should make under the Electoral College system 
in the general election, the problem of holding 
coalitions together and its relationship to the 
size principle, and the strategies of Supreme 
Court Justices Burger and Blackmun and Presi- 
dent Nixon vis-a-vis the Watergate tapes case. In 
the latter chapter, Chief Justice Burger and 
Justice Blackmun are characterized as a single 
actor so that a two-person game with Nixon as 
the opponent can be constructed. Since the 
game assumes their motivations, perhaps Brams 
should be given an opportunity to do a review 
of The Brethren. 

To conclude, I am not sure how this book 
will be received by the “let us assume a 
can-opener” partisans, but among those of us 
who are either more unskilled or less obsessed 
and who have an interest in theoretically 
connecting presidential selection processes to 
presidential governance, The Presidential Elec- 
tion Game will seem to be occasionally in- 
spired, but mostly trite. In brief, the book is 
longer on theoretical pretense than on theoreti- 
cal payoff. 

BERT A. ROCKMAN 


University of Pittsburgh 


The Crises of Power: An Interpretation of 
United States Foreign Policy During the 
Kissinger Years. By Seyom Brown. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1979. Pp. 
xi+ 170. $10.95.) 


Since World War II, each successive Ameri- 
can foreign policy era has been intensively 
scrutinized. It is somehow fitting that the era 
just past should be popularly named for Henry 
Kissinger. With the Vietnam debacle, Americans 
were conscious as never before of the limits of 
their power. For the first time since the 
American Revolution, they were being obliged 
to reorient their foreign policy toward the 
systematic practice of balance-of-power poli- 
tics. On the accession of the Nixon administra- 
tion, at the president’s elbow and perhaps not 
entirely by chance, was a professor steeped in 
the study and operation of these tactics. 

The Kissinger years are selectively highlight- 
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ed in crises by Seyom Brown’s insightful essay. 
Starting with the inheritance of confusion, 
typified by Vietnam, he turns to the Mideast, 
the world economic order and oil, and to Africa 
as they are thrust upon Kissinger, demanding 
decisions. Deliberately presenting his analysis 
‘before Kissinger’s memoirs appeared, Brown 
believes it preferable to have his own measured 
views on record before that of the defense. The 
technique succeeds because of his sophistica- 
tion in cutting through to the basics of Kis- 
singer’s reasoning and motivations as stemming 
from his realpolitik view of the world. 

As a setting for the Kissinger era, however, 
Brown could have dwelt upon some prepara- 
tory factors that buttressed Kissinger before he 
strode on his own. Nixon, although referenced, 
is underplayed. After all, as vice-president he 
had been privy for eight years to the policy 
formulations of the Eisenhower administration, 
which combined with his extensive travel and 
top contacts, gave him an early great advantage 
over his lieutenant. It was the president who 
directed the systematic reevaluation of Amer- 
ica’s policies, and, profiting by his earlier 
experience, used Kissinger as the staff means to 
develop priorities and courses across the spec- 
trum. And he wanted this done through White 
House control. ; 

A brilliant academic was given the unique 
opportunity of running a super-seminar at the 
center of policy making, while, chairing all 
major interagency action committees, he could 
follow the effects of policies. Combined with 
this was his crucial control of access to informa- 
tion, ever more restricted as he gained confi- 
dence. By the time he took the stage in his own 
right, as in Brown’s crises study, Kissinger had 
assimilated a wealth of policy and options 
perspectives that no other governmental figure 
—certainly not a domestically beset president 
and his internationally naive successor—could 
match, 

There are Kissinger supporters and detrac- 
tors. Brown gives judicious criticism, but per- 
sonally concludes that he played a constructive 
role in adapting American policy to a more 
complex world on which our power had lessen- 
ing impact. Reluctantly, he says, Kissinger also 
turned to relating the United States to new 
global forces, 

Since Kissinger has an unprecedented con- 
trol over the material available to judge his 
actions, it will take some time before a bal- 
anced picture emerges. However, Brown’s study 
is an excellent and necessary preliminary. 


. RoyY M. MELBOURNE 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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Presidential Selection: Theory and Develop- 
ment. By James W. Ceaser. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1979. Pp. xiv + 
371. $20.00, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


The presidential nominating process has be- 
gun to receive extended critical attention over 
the last few years. The profound changes in 
presidential nominating, politics brought about 
by the party reforms of the last decade have 
reawakened interest in what is arguably the 
single most important act in the process of 
democratic governance, the selection of presi- 
dential nominees. James W. Ceaser’s study is a 
noteworthy addition to the field. Its particular 
strengths lie in the development of broadly 
competing theories of presidential selection; the 
historical perspective applied to the understand- 
ing of selection processes and their evolution; 
and the elaboration of the ideas on presidential 
recruitment associated with key figures, or 
schools of thought, influential in shaping nomi- 
nating procedures, from the Founding Fathers 
to the present. 

In these latter respects, there is nothing 
available quite like the Ceaser book, and therein 
lies its major contribution. The book elaborates 
the broad democratic theories behind specific 
constitutional arrangements and it asks ques- 
tions as to the representativeness and, more 
specifically, suitability of nominating arrange- 
ments for choosing presidents capable of func- 
tioning in a leadership capacity. It is this last 
emphasis that provides the study with one of its 
more unique foci. While implicit in other 
analyses, questions as to leadership potential 
are seldom directly addressed. 

Presidential Selection is ambitious. The uni- 
fying theme concentrates on the evolution of 
presidential selection from the early days of the 
republic up to, and including, the current 
debate over reform. Ceaser makes a detailed 
analytic evaluation of the arguments, and as- 
sumptions, put forward by the Founders, 
Thomas Jefferson, Martin Van Buren, Woodrow 
Wilson, the populists, the Progressives and 
modern-day reformers. The author evaluates 
each school of thought in relation to five 
criteria: the ability of the processes in question 
to minimize disruptions in the pursuit of 
power; the manner in which selection practices 
affect the way in which presidential power is 
exercised; the extent to which selection proce- 
dures emphasize the personal characteristics 
needed for an able chief executive; the degree 
to which nominating systems promote legitima- 
tion, i.e., the assumption of power through 
means perceived to be orderly, fair and in line 
with the nation’s democratic ethos; and the 
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“proper” amount of choice and change offered 
within the process, a point of debate between 
the “consensual” and “responsible party” advo- 
cates, 

It is Ceasers contention that Wilsonian 
ideals continue to dominate today and account 
for much of the confusion in the debate over 
the adequacy (however defined) of the presi- 
dential selection system. The author argues that 


` Wilson sought to minimize party control over 


nominations, favoring instead a “‘plebiscitary”’ 
nominating process, and, on the other hand, 
arguing for a responsible party system, more 
cohesive, disciplined and responsive that the 
coalitional parties of that (or this) day permit. 
Ceaser finds much the same destructive ambiva- 
lence in contemporary reformers. 

It is not an argument that I completely 
accept. The responsible-party advocates of the 
1950s and their elitist emphases have a tenuous 
relationship to the party reformers of the 
1970s. It may well be that different political 
arrangements designed to accomplish specified 
party functions can coexist within a party 
system as organizationally loose as is the 
American. My major reservation with the book 
concerns the treatment of the contemporary 
debate over reform. In this discussion Ceaser 
appears a little less sensitive to the issues 
involved, their ramifications and the competing 
models (regulars’ and reformers’) of presidential 
selection than he is elsewhere. In this area, the 
book hews closely to traditional political sci- 
ence assumptions that, if anything, in them- 
selves could profit from a critical reexamina- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to agree with everything 
that Ceaser says to recognize the worth of the 
book. There is much that could be discussed. 
To my knowledge, much of the information is 
new, at least in its relation to the nominating 
system, and the perspective is original and 
provocative. The study is a singular achieve- 
ment contributing to current efforts to under- 
stand and reappraise presidential selection pro- 
cesses and their contribution to a vital demo- 
cratic order. 

WILLIAM CROTTY 


Northwestern University 
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Politics of Arms Control: The Role and Effec- 
tiveness of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. By Duncan L. Clarke. 


(New York: Free Press, 1979. Pp. x + 277. 


$15.95.) l 


The U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA) was established in 1961 with 
congressional intent that it should assume a 
major role in national security affairs. Duncan 
Clarke, a scholarly expert in the field, has 
assembled a definitive record of the agency’s 
efforts to carry out its mission, He recalls the 
agency’s unfortunate original image, equated 
with “naiveté, softness and idealism,” but 
which was subsequently improved as arms 
control increasingly became “‘a recognized com- 
ponent” of security policy. His close personal 
knowledge of most of the agency’s directors 
enables him to cast each in terms of acceptance 
or non-acceptance of the arms control principle 
within the foreign affairs system. ACDA impact 
on policy is, Clarke -demonstrates, a direct 
reflection of leadership which, in turn, is largely 
measured by the degree of access of the 
director to the president, a problem for all 
ACDA directors except Paul Warnke. Equally, 
important is being able to stake out a substan- 
tive piece of foreign policy action. Although 
ACDA forged a leading role in connection with 
the 1968 Non-Proliferation Treaty, it had “no 
meaningful say in key defense programs affect- 
ing arms control, conventional arms sales, or 
the use of chemical weapons in Vietnam. 
Though heard, its voice in SALT was muted” 
(p. 212). ACDA’s situation improved in the 
mid-1970s, especially following the departure 
from government of Henry Kissinger, of whom 
Clarke is critical. Congress began to take greater 
interest, mandating that departments concerned 
with new defense programs include program 
impact statements on arms control policy and 
negotiations. . 

Clarke treats at length operational problems 
of ACDA. They have included the difficulty of 
obtaining information, especially from the De- 
partment. of Defense; the perennial problem of 
settling on the most workable relationship with 
the Department of State; definition of the role 
of the agency in actual arms control negotia- 
tions; perception that ACDA’s research capa- 
bility and product are not fully appreciated, 
and the problem of what kind of public 
information program to mount. ACDA is a tiny 
agency in the federal galaxy and Clarke, in one 
of his numerous prescriptive remarks, expresses 
his desire that it should remain such. Numerous 
military and foreign service officers detailed to 
the agency over the years have made significant 
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contributions, the author states, although he 
believes the appointment by President Carter in 
1978 of retired Lieutenant General George 
Seignious to succeed Warnke was a mistake. 

The actual politics of arms control which 
this volume narrates are those observable in 
other federal agencies with foreign affairs-ori- 
ented missions, relatively few congressional 
advocates, and weak external constituencies. 
These are the second-echelon foreign affairs 
subsystems: The International Communication 
Agency and the Agency for International Devel- 
opment come to mind. Their bureaucracies also 
face the task of achieving and maintaining 
“inner circle” status within the national securi- 
ty hierarchy of senior advisers which Clarke 
identifies as the president’s assistant for nation- 
al security affairs, the secretaries of State, 
Defense and Treasury, the director of Central 
Intelligence, and the joint chiefs of staff. 
Second-echelon agency viability is directly 
linked to the quality and influence of its 
directors, much more so than in the cases of 
first-echelon elements whose large resources 
and statutory responsibilities guarantee status 


-despite the quality of their leadership. The 


Department of State, for instance, was not 
overwhelmed during the. Nixon years even 
though William Rogers, a weak secretary of 
state, was overwhelmed by Henry Kissinger. 
The second-echelon agencies regularly. en- 
counter, as does ACDA, problems of access to 
presidents, of obtaining fruitful informal hear- 
ings among other foreign affairs actors and of 
securing membership on formal interagency 
committees, ; 

Thus it appears that the politics of arms 
control as set forth in this volume is really the 
bureaucratic politics of the small, specialized 
federal agency, politics which differ little from 
agency to agency. Only the subject matter is 
different. Clarke’s work would be strengthened 
had he posed the politics of arms control within 
a larger skein. The fact is that arms control is a 
proposition of vast philosophical import which 
poses fundamental political questions. Arms 
control to what end, for instance, and measured 
by what standards? Would it not have been 
profitable to examine the worldwide political 
implications of the postwar revival of this 
essentially revolutionary idea or the status of 
the arms control concept in the contemporary 
international system in order to provide some 
standard by which the comparative effective- 
ness of ACDA might be judged? Another 
helpful addition would have been to make 
reference to the considerable contributions of 
peace research in devising means to control 
violence as reference points for ACDA goals. 
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Perhaps these criticisms are unfair to an author 
who clearly limits the volume’s parameters in 
its subtitle. In any case, the main title would be 
more descriptive were the modifier Bureaucra- 
tic added to Politics, 

Politics of Arms Control is a record of the 
uneven course of a government agency charged 
with a mission sharply distinguishable from 
those of all other national security actors. The 
volume should interest students of bureaucracy 
and those of foreign policy. Indeed, should 
arms control initiatives—such as a comprehen- 
sive test ban, an anti-satellite agreement, cessa- 
tion of underground testing and mutual force 
reductions in Europe—be shelved in the wake of 
de facto demise of detente, the volume may 
well be the final account of U.S. arms control 
machinery as we know it. 


JOHN H. ESTERLINE 


California ‘State Polytechnic University, 
Pomona 


Circular Letters of Congressmen to Their Con- 
stituents 1789—1829, 3 vols. Edited by 
Noble Cunningham, Jr. (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1978. Pp. lxiii + 
1634. $75.00, set.) 


As early congressmen groped to discover 
their appropriate role behavior as delegates, 
many concluded that it required close com- 
munication with their constituents. In his circu- 
lar letter to his district, James Stewart (N.C.) 
began with a typical preamble: 


I take it to be the duty of a Representative in 
Congress, after the close of the session, to 
tender to his own Constituents as soon as 
practicable a brief account of such transactions 
as may be most interesting to them; together 
with a candid statement of some, at least of the 
reasons which may have influenced his own 
conduct in relation to the votes given on the 
most important questions (p. 1027). 


Thus began the tradition of Clem Miller. Circu- 
lar letters took various forms. Some were 
handwritten and intended for a small, special 
audience, while others were sent to newspapers 
for mass dissemination. More commonly, 
though, a limited number would be printed and 
mailed to selected constituents with instruction 
to pass them along to neighbors—hence, their 
designation as “circular letters.” (Although 
probably an efficient distribution system, it was 
certainly less than a perfect one. Passed-over 
constituents tended to become irritable, and at 
least one congressman confessed to hiding 
behind the response “Damn that post office!) 

John Adams wrote to Jefferson in 1813 that 
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“I would give all that I am worth for a 
compleat collection of all those circular let- 
ters.” Although this three-volume collection 
arrives 175 years too late for Adams and 
undoubtedly many of the letters have been lost 
forever, Adams would have been pleased with 
Noble Cunningham’s product, Seldom has the 
need for a caring editor been so great, and 
happily, Cunningham responded with a master- 
ful job. Just collecting these buried and dis- 
parate artifacts must have been an enormous 
task. Cunningham’s lead essay provides an 
excellent introduction. As a dutiful archivist, he 
notes such items as when the signatures are 
handwritten rather than printed and the ex- 
istence (and whereabouts) of differing versions 
of a letter. Using footnotes to clarify and 
correct names, places, and events, Cunningham 
wisely stays out of the text. 

If one expects to discover the insightful 
gems of a Clem Miller or even lesser-grade 
gossip, he will be disappointed with the early 
congressional correspondence. It would be 
naive to expect so much, Theirs was a funda- 
mentally different enterprise. Visiting Washing- 
ton briefly to resolve a few weighty issues, 
members of Congress worked in a simpler 
environment. With exclusively constitutional 
actors following (to the degree possible) expli- 
cit constitutional role prescription, compara- 
tively few complexities existed which required 
illumination. And with partisanship equated 
with faction, the fascinating business of coali 
tion-building and otherwise politicking was 
deemed so illegitimate that even when a con- 
gressman engaged in such activities, he would 
have been ill-advised to tell the folks back 
home. Many of the references to partisan 
politics in fact come in the form of denials 
against accusations of partisan behavior. Mat- 
thew Lyon pleaded in 1808, “So far am I from 
concerting or connecting with them [Federal- 
ists], that although one of them is my brother- 
in-law, I never visited any of them, nor they 
me, except that brother-in-law, and he visits me 
only on special invitation” (p. 597). 

Instead of politics, these letters straightfor- 
wardly report congressional business, frequent- 
ly including budget figures and the text of 
legislation. Personal or regional preferences are 
occasionally expressed, but by and large these 
letters are interchangeable across districts. (One 
of the early departures from the Congressional 
Quarterly-like rote occurs when Congressman 
McArthur defends himself against the accusa- 
tion of plagiarizing from a Virginia colleague’s 
letter to his district.) Together these letters 
quickly become repetitious, and early on even 
the interested reader begins skipping some and 
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skimming others in search for something fresh. 
The collection spans the first 40 years of 
government and although this collection barely 
encroaches upon the transitional Jacksonian 
era, it does provide a time-series sufficiently 
lengthy to detect the beginnings of several 
“developmental” changes. For one, references 
to political parties become more numerous and 
less apologetic. Also, with the growth of the 
territories and the admission of new states, 
local demands upon Washington grow in num- 
ber and diversity. Consider this remarkable 
recitation of constituent work by Joseph White 
(Florida Territory): 
When I arrived at the seat of Government, I 
found a mass of private and public business, 
connected with the Territory, pressing upon my 
attention, almost sufficient to appal the stoutest 
heart, and requiring an exertion of industry and 
talent, to which I felt myself entirely inade- 
quate. Roads and Canals, Ports of Entry and 
Delivery, Surveys of the Coast, Light Houses, 
` Post Offices, and Post Routes, were wanted. 
The Land Claims of the whole Territory, de- 
rived from the Spanish and British Govern- 
ments, were to be finally settled, with special. 
legislation upon those over the jurisdiction of 
the Commissioners of the United States. Dona- 
tion and Pre-emption rights to be secured, 
innumerable private claims, under the treaty 
with Spain, and otherwise, to be adjusted and 
paid. Our Indian affairs to be attended to; 
Fortifications to be erected: The Laws of the 
Territory to be examined, and important altera- 
tions in our System of Government, to be made 
for the better protection of the rights of the 
people, and the more safe and commodious 
administration of justice (pp. 11331—32). 


As the western states acquired the balance of 
power (e.g., the presidential election of 1824 in 
the House of Representatives), their claims 
became irresistible and one senses that the 
once-dominant opposition to federal involve- 
ment in local affairs was relegated during this 
period to guerrilla tactics. Well before natural 
selection produced the modern vote-hungry 
professionals, we find in these generally apoliti- 
cal actors the extraordinary compatibility be- 
tween their roles as delegates and as deliverers 
of particularized benefits. 

Perhaps the most important change over this 
40-year period is with the congressmen them- 
selves, From occasional brief glimpses of intro- 
spection one finds-fewer references to congres- 
sional service as “duty” and more references to 
it as engaging work. Compare the following two 
typical passages: 

Passage | (dated 1796): 

My dear friend, there is nothing in this service, 

exclusive of the confidence and gratitude of my 
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constituents, worth the sacrifice. The enhanced 
price of subsistance renders it at present un- 
profitable, and unworthy of the talents essen- 
tial to the service; the business is arduous, when 
alone, on dry books, writing, and study, when 
in company, in debate, counteracted in our best 
designs, and often on the brink of success 
disappointed; and far removed from domestic 
happiness, cut off from family and friends. For 
this no pecuniary equivalent is adequate; noth- 
ing but a consciousness of having discharged my 
duty, and of having obtained full confidence, 
could be to me a complete reward. Having 
secured this, I could freely give place to any 
fellow citizen, that others too might obtain the 
consolation due to faithful service (p. 57). 


Passage 2 (dated 1826): 


When I first came to Congress I was young, 
inexperienced, and therefore but little commit- 
tee business, or business out of the House, was 
thrown upon me. This gave me leisure, when 
the House was not in session, to attend to my 
constituents. The experience of two sessions, 
however (it was, no doubt, considered), had, in 
a degree, qualified me for a more active part in 
the preparatory stages of business for the 
subsequent action in the House. I was therefore 
placed, at the commencement of the session, on 
the Committee of Indian Affairs. The impor- 
tance of this committee, and the time necessary 
for disposing of the various subjects referred to 
it ... embraces all the subjects, all the interests 
and matters, in any way relating to, or con- 
nected with, any and every Indian tribe 
throughout the limits of the United States. 
This, I hope, will be received as a sufficient 
apology for my seeming negligence (p. 1424). 
These letters provide invaluable information 
on early congressmen’s views on issues of the 
day, on Washington, and on themselves as 
public officials. Students of Congress are heavi- 
ly indebted to Noble Cunningham for introduc- 
ing us to them. 


SAMUEL KERNELL 
University of California, San Diego 


The Process is the Punishment: Handling Cases 
in a Lower Criminal Court. By Malcolm M. 
Feeley. (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1979. Pp. xxii + 323. $10.00, paper.) 


It seems commonplace today to use organi- 
zation models for understanding dispute pro- 
cessing within state trial court systems. Indeed, 
one might even suggest that this paradigm, 
which focuses upon interactions and negotia- 
tions among multiple actors within the system 
and which accordingly minimizes the impor- 
tance of the judge in fashioning the outcome, 
has rapidly emerged as sine qua non among the 
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amalgam of scholars from sociology, anthro- 
pology, law and political science drawn towards 
the study of law and courts. Usually this genre’s 
product is the case study of a local court, 
although some (like Eisenstein’s and Jacob’s 
Felony Justice) develop a narrow comparative 
model. Whether or not all this will have a 
sanguine effect upon political science perhaps 
remains to be seen since, constrained as these 
studies typically are by the individual-case 
approach, the ultimate success of any one 
effort depends heavily upon the amount of 
theoretical clarification gained by structuring 
one’s design within a single unit when measured 
against what is sacrificed by the purposely 
narrowed focus. Choice of locale is obviously 
important to this balance; here, it apparently 
coincided with Feeley’s association with the 
Yale Law School. Ultimately we should be 
unconcerned with whether or not New Haven is 
unique among or comparable to other Ameri- 
can cities, and should be very much attuned, 
instead, to how Feeley’s sojourn in New Eng- 
land enlightens us about criminal court disposi- 
tions. Moreover, those who would quickly chas- 
tise Feeley for providing only a case study of 
New Haven’s Court of Common Pleas, the 
lower tier of a bifurcated criminal court system 
which handles lesser felonies and misde- 
meanors, should be alerted to the fact that the 
author is pursuing the medium of discovery, 
not proof, and that both modes of inquiry are 
essentially compatible with “good” social sci- 
ence. Thus, whether or not the balancing of 
research strategies is optimally beneficial is very 
much dependent on what we discover in the 
final product. 

This book is organized as one might expect. 
The reader is presented initially with a sum- 
mary of prevailing models found in the criminal 
justice literature. Here we sift through open and 
closed court systems, due process and plea 
bargain models, and the like. The chapter also 
introduces us to the central theme: that for a 
defendant to meander through the criminal 
justice process is ironically more of a punish- 
ment than is the formal sanction applied by the 
court. This is not necessarily a novel interpreta- 
tion of the administration of justice, but an 
interesting one nevertheless. Before moving 
towards a test of the hypothesis, however, we 
are led through two separate but important 
stages of the research. The first is 83 pages 
describing the New Haven Court of Common 
Pleas and its political context. I suppose New 
Haven fans would be charmed by this tour, but 
one must question the wisdom of devoting over 
25 percent of the book at this stage, and even 
more later, to describing a court which pro- 
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cesses misdemeanors and lesser felonies. More 
likely than not, the reader might be less 
troubled here had the anticipated logical nexus 
actually appeared between what we learn about 
a fundamentally uninteresting court and the 
hypothesis advanced in the opening chapter. 
Unfortunately it does not. This description 
does, however, provide the setting for what is 
typically the intent of many trial court system 
studies and for what seems to be Feeley’s 
original purpose in conducting this research, 
namely, testing the impact of a host of legal, 
social and structural variables upon case out- 
cames. In this second stage, Feeley finds weak 
relationships between 27 indicators on the one 
hand, and adjudication outcomes (nolle or 
guilty) and sentence severity on the other. 

Here we reach a critical juncture inasmuch as 
Feeley freely admits to the statistical model’s 
inadequacy. But rather than torturing the data 
to make it explain more variance, he instead 
chucks the entire model, wraps himself in the 
mantle of participant observer/ethnographer, 
and sets out to discover the variables that do 
explain court outcomes yet which had eluded 
him in the statistical analysis. It would be 
foolhardy to disagree with Feeley’s conclusion 
that the statistical model was inadequate since 
the battery of indicators explain slightly more 
than one-third of the variance in adjudication 
outcomes and only 12 percent on the sentence 
severity measure, But one might be struck by 
the ease in which he dismisses the statistical 
model almost to the extent of suspecting that 
he had never intended it to work in the first 
place. And before discarding it, one might 
pause to consider some explanations for its 
failure. For example, it may be that the 
variables entered into the regression equation 
are “correct” in the sense that they are speci- 
fied as relevant by prevailing theories of trial 
court decision making. If true, the failure to 
explain outcomes may stem from how these 
variables are measured; and much of what we 
know about the accuracy of courthouse 
records, how they are collected and how they 
are aggregated, suggests that one should be 
eternally wary about their reliability. Alterna- 
tively, the variable measurement is satisfactory, 
but the theory which specifies which variables 
are to be included in the analysis is faulty. 
Obviously, it is difficult to decipher which of 
these possibilities (or others) are to blame, nor 
have we not yet developed a divining rod to 
easily point the correct direction. Thus Feeley 
may be on the mark by wanting to immerse 
himself in his research site in order to ferret out 
the relevant variables like a hunter with so 
many hounds. Unfortunately, a hunter would 
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. usually have an advantage on Feeley in that the 
former at least knows what his quarry looks 
like, and presumably so do the hounds. Feeley, 
unfortunately is in the more precarious position 
of not knowing precisely what he is looking for. 

I emphasize this quandary because the next 
several chapters more directly address Feeley’s 
primary contention: that formal sanctions im- 
posed by the Court of Common Pleas are 
minimal; that the psychological, social and 
economic costs incurred by defendants flowing 
from pretrial detention, securing legal as- 
sistance, and from continuances which delay 
final resolution, all of which occur prior to final 
disposition of a case, are harsher de facto 
penalties than are the sanctions actually im- 
posed by the court. This plausible hypothesis, 
which weaves through the remainder of the 
book like a basso continuo motif, may indeed 
explain the failure of the statistical model to 
provide a satisfactory explanation for case 
outcomes. Curiously, however, no direct test of 
it is ever presented. Instead, other themes 
emerge and disappear like so many digressions 
to the extent that Feeley never confronts his 
hypothesis head-on. At times (pp. 145-88), we 
are provided a further trek through this particu- 
lar New Haven court. Arguably some of that is 
inevitably bound up with describing informal 
case dispositions but this does not by itself 
substantiate the central hypotheses. Likewise, 
in chapter 8 (“Myth of Heavy Caseloads’”) 
Feeley argues that informal case disposition and 
heavy caseloads are not necessarily correlated. 
Again, this would lend credence to his proposi- 
tion, but by itself does not constitute a test of 
it. In part, the problem seems to stem from the 
quality of the data available compounded by 
the inferences Feeley wishes to draw from 
them. For example, an “imbalance ratio” is 
devised to describe the proportion of defen- 
dants who incur pretrial detention to those who 
receive post-conviction incarceration. The au- 
thor tells us (p. 222) that “roughly four times 
as many people were incarcerated before dis- 
position than after disposition. ...” But if we 
take the author’s data at face value, Table 7.2 
also informs us that 94 percent of defendant- 
universe had been held less than 24 hours and 
60 percent detained three hours or less. Thus 
there is not much variance in this cost measure. 
Of course, there are other indicators of “cost” 
such as the continuances and those incurred by 
obtaining legal assistance. Yet again, these 
arguments simply support the plausibility of 
the “process-is-the-punishment” hypothesis and 
should not be confused with a test of it. 

Feeley seems to have neglected what may 
well have been the most critical stage of the 
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research. If psychological costs, and not formal 
sanctions, are the deterrent meted out by lower 
criminal courts, then the defendants’ percep- 
tions of these impediments affecting economic 
security, employment, or social relations should 
be the next stage of inquiry. This task was 
obviously apparent to some degree because 
Feeley at one point writes: “While I did not 
systematically interview a sample of defen- 
dants, I had informal and often extended 
discussions with dozens of defendants... and I 
watched still more discuss their cases with 
attorney’s and prosecutors. While there were 
obvious and numerous exceptions, I was never- 
theless struck by the frequent lack of concem 
about the stigma of conviction. . .” (p. 190). If, 
as the author then concludes, the “psychologi- 
cal costs of the criminal sanction are di- 
minished” such that “the process, itself be 
comes the punishment” (p. 191), we anticipate 
a more systematic test of this hypothesis. It 
never appears. Here we must come to grips with 
the framework which Feeley has adopted. 
Ethnography as borrowed from cultural anthro- 
pology undoubtedly is useful in the realm of 
discovery. However, it’s inadequate for eth- 
ologists/political scientists to immerse them- 
selves in a local court system and expect the 
data necessary to test a hypothesis to soak in 
like so much empirical marinade. Insights will 
obviously emerge by proximity to one’s re- 
search site but this enlightenment is not tanta- 
mount to proof of suspected linkages among 
variables. To do no more than assimilate the 
spirit of trial court decision making without 
partaking of the social science skills that I know 
Feeley possesses does not do justice to our 
understanding of justice. 


BURTON M. ATKINS 
Florida State University 


Foreign Policy By Congress. By Thomas M. 
Franck and Edward Weisband. (New York: 

- Oxford University Press, 1979. Pp. ix + 357. 
$15.95.) 


Those who have been trumpeting great 
changes in Congress’ foreign policy role during 
the seventies, but fumbling for details after 
cursory mention of the War Powers Act, will 
find Thomas M. Franck’s and Edward Weis- 
band’s Foreign Policy By Congress a godsend. 
Franck and Weisband offer a detailed, ambi- 
tious, and much-needed examination of evolu- 
tion in the post-Vietnam foreign policy role of 
Congress. 
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The authors’ major argument is that a lasting 
revolution in Congress’ foreign policy role 
occurred in the mid-seventies—a revolution not 
to be confused with a mere swing of the 
proverbial pendulum of institutional power. 
The permanence of this transformation is evi- 
denced by legislated procedural changes, an 
independent congressional policy capability, 
institutional democratization, the politicization 
of foreign policy issues, structural accommoda- 
tions by the executive, and a favorable cost/ 
benefit ratio in recent congressional foreign 
policy activism. In summary form, the authors 
characterize this revolution as “‘the defeat of 
politics by law” (p. 155). ` 

The evidence for a permanent, positive, 
revolutionary change is divided in three distinc- 
tive parts. First, the authors present three case 
studies of legislative contravention of executive 
policies: a legislated peace in Indochina, an 
arms embargo against Turkey, and the ter- 
mination of assistance to pro-Western factions 
in Angola. The three examples are skillfully 
used to highlight important themes: the rising 
importance of the rank and file in Congress, the 
lasting importance (and occasional predomi- 
nance) of institutional competition relative to 
substantive concerns, and the ever-present im- 
pact of domestic politics on foreign policy 
making. 

Part 2, clearly the heart of. the argument, 
examines the extensive procedural changes 
wrought by a recalcitrant Congress—in war 
powers, human rights, military: aid, nuclear 
exports, intelligence, and treaties and executive 
agreements. Several organizational problems 
weaken these chapters. The provisions of the 
War Powers Act are not well summarized. This 
makes the evaluation of impact difficult for the 
reader. Important differences between the 
House and Senate Select Intelligence Commit- 
tees are not effectively summarized either, with 
similar results. And, interestingly, there is little 
discussion here of foreign economic policy 
despite the authors’ admission of its impor- 
tance. On balance, however, the case made for 
significant procedural change is well docu- 
mented, valuable, and (it seems to me) quite 
correct. But the argument that the change is 
positive and permanent is not so easily made. 
Opponents of legislative meddling in foreign 
policy will not be persuaded by the evidence 
presented here; they will choose instead to 
reinterpret these cases or marshal their own 
examples of legislative blundering. Whether or 
not the changes are permanent remains to be 
seen. It would seem sufficient to simply recog- 
nize their importance for the near future, 

Part 3, the weakest link in the book, is 
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largely a description of structural evolution in 
the institution—with emphasis on interest 
groups, floor procedure, the party leadership, 
the party caucuses, committees, and staff sup- 
port. In particular, legislative scholars are likely 
to be disappointed in these chapters. Relatively 
little time is spent analyzing structural, staff, 
and personnel changes in the two foreign policy 
committees—though one picks up details else- 
where in the book. The book presents no 
systematic evidence for change (or lack of 
change) in the ideological makeup of the 
committees. And the discussion of some topics 
—appropriations, committee jurisdiction, the 
budget process, and the role of party leader- 
ship, for example—is either too superficial or 
not effectively organized. Thus, legislative 
scholars will not find much that is new here, 
although several potentially intriguing hypothe- 
ses are suggested: examples are the effects of 
staff, the new oversight, and floor amendments 
on legislative participation in foreign policy, or 
the ideological relationships of members and 
staff. 

Weisband and Franck have written a valuable 
book in an area too long ignored by foreign 
policy analysts and legislative scholars. Readers 
of Foreign Policy By Congress, of which there 
should be many, are in for a rich but occa- 
sionally frustrating experience. The book is rich 
in detail, in potential for future research, and in 
ammunition for supporting a case for legislative 
contributions to foreign policy making, but the 
argument is not always well organized, sup- 
ported, or summarized. 


CHRISTOPHER J. DEERING 
George Washington University 


Catholics and American Politics. By Mary T. 
Hanna. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Universi- 
ty Press, 1979. Pp. ix + 262. $15.00.) 


It was a pleasure to read an account of 
Catholics and the Catholic church in American 
politics that is an honest attempt to get at 
reality. Reality, as perceived and reported by 
Mary Hanna, is many-faceted and complex, and 
provides ammunition rather even-handedly to 
defenders and opponents of the Catholic 
church in America. More importantly, the book 
provides a new scope and depth of understand- 
ing of the reactions of Catholics and their 
church to political parties and political events 
and political candidates. 

The book’s scope includes descriptions, data, 
and analyses, of the leadership of the Catholic 
church in America, Catholics in Congress, and 
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rank-and-file Catholics. Depth is provided by a 
detailed study of the abortion controversy in 
particular and: how this has inspired the Church 
to wage war with secular America along the 
lines of life versus the destruction of life, a 
battle which has given the church new unity 
and inspiration. 

Data concerning the leadership of the Church 
were obtained through open-ended “elite” in- 
terviewing. Hanna concludes from her data that 
leadership has changed in at least two ways. 
First, power is more widely diffused and not 
hierarchically assigned and employed. Much 
power is enjoyed by the “professionals” or 
church bureaucrats, who are also theological 
and political liberals. The bishops do not 
govern, Bishops are “kind, gentle, amiable, ... 
men of good appearance, kind, ceremonial 
figures who will give stability....” The ideas 
do not come from the bishops. Influence and 
power lie with the professionals who aid them. 
Power and influence also reside in activist 
priests and lay people. 

In Congress, Hanna finds that Catholics are 
increasingly in evidence, both in terms of 
numbers and influence. In numbers, the propor- 
tion of Catholics in Congress approximately 
equals their proportion in the general popula- 
tion, a bit above 20 percent. In terms of 
influence, Catholics in the United States Senate 
include Edward Kennedy and Ed Muskie, and 
` in the House include Thomas “Tip” O’Neill; 
and Catholics chair about one-third of the 
standing committees in the House of Represen- 
tatives, However, Hanna concludes that the 
influence of the Church as an institution has 
declined even as its numbers have grown in 
Congress. Interestingly, older members of Con- 
gress view this decline benignly as a desirable 
concomitant of assimilation, Younger Catholic 
congressmen, however, view the decline angrily 
and blame it on insufficiently developed politi- 
cal consciousness and skills on the part of the 
Church. It seems that younger Catholic con- 
gressmen tend to be political liberals and want 
the Church to stand with them on social and 
political issues. 

The reason for the decline of the Church’s 
influence in Congress is that there is no longer 
just one way to be Catholic. According to 
Hanna, members of Congress “seemed to have 
chosen from among several equally genuine, 
equally valid Catholic traditions and built their 
lives and thinking around them.” There is no 
single thrust that Catholic religious influence 
takes in the lives and thinking of the Catholic 
sector of Congress. Catholics in Congress in- 
clude Christian Democrats, ethnic Catholics, 
Council Catholics, Jansenists, and “transi- 
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tional” Catholics, who accept some Council 
reforms and are dubious of others. 

The third Catholic group discussed was 
rank-and-file members of the Catholic church. 
The data were taken from surveys of the 
National Opinion Research Center of the adult 
population of the United States. Catholics 
occupy a “middle” position in American socie- 
ty. Catholics are “middle” in place of residence, 
in that most live in the suburbs and small cities. 
Few Catholics are to be found “down on the 
farm.” Catholics are also “middle” socially and 
economically, in that the average income of 
white Catholics is only exceeded by that of . 
Jews. However, Catholics do not fare as well in 
terms of percentages occupying high-prestige 
positions. Catholics are also in a middle posi- 
tion on social and political issues. On civil 
liberties and economic issues, Catholics are 
more liberal than Protestants and less liberal 
than Jews. On issues concerning minority 
tights, such as busing, Catholics occupy a more 
conservative position than Protestants. How- 
ever, more striking than the differences is the 
broad similarity in attitudes of Catholics and 
Protestants. 

One issue which Hanna analyzes in depth 
and at length, is the position of Catholics and 
the Catholic church on abortion. She finds that 
the leadership of the Church, Catholics in 
Congress, and rank-and-file Catholics depart 
from other groups in the population on this 
issue, Further, she concludes that abortion is 
simply the tip of an iceberg of issues, each 
spinning off from the body of issues. The body 
of issues is the right to life and qualitatively 
defines the Catholic position and distinguishes 
it from that of secular America. Most Catholics 
are happy with drawing a line and drawing it 
along this constellation of issues, for they feel 
that it is a line along which they must fight for 
their survival and the survival of the society. 


JOHN FENTON 
University of Massachusetts 


Dimensions in Urban History: Historical and 
Social Science Perspectives on Middle-Size 
American Cities. By J. Rogers Hollingsworth 
and Ellen Jane Hollingsworth. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1979. Pp. viii 
+ 184. $19.50.) 


This is an ambitious book—and a strange 
one. J. Rogers and Ellen Jane Hollingsworth 
describe the volume as “several essays which 
focus on how social and economic factors have 
impinged on politics in American cities since 
1870” (p. 3). Relationships among social, eco- 
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nomic and political factors in American urban 
development are discussed in 174 pages of the 
text, but the book is also preoccupied with the 
historical classification of cities (two of four 
chapters are devoted to this) and with other 
matters as well. 

There is a great deal to chew on here, yet the 
authors’ description of the book is overstated. 
A vast interdisciplinary literature is assayed and 
a truly laudable attempt is made to integrate 
the essays with previous research in urban 
studies; 179 footnotes cite almost 400 different 
sources. What emerges, however, is highly in- 
complete. The book would have been more 
appropriately titled, “Working Papers in the 
History of American Urban Politics.” 

In the opening chapter, “Types of American 
Cities,” the authors construct “ideal types” to 
specify “the dimensions by which the political 
world varies from one city to another, as well as 
the social and economic dimensions which 
shape the political characteristics of cities” (p. 
8). Five types of cities, “autocratic,” ‘“‘oligar- 
chic,” “polyarchic,” “elite suburb” and “upper 
middle class suburb” are created. The ideal 
types are said to be based on “most American 
cities smaller than 250,000 during the period 
since 1870” (p. 8). However, we are never told 
what “most” means, nor are we given a 
justification for the focus, in much of the book, 
on cities of “middle size.” An assertion is made 
(p. 5) that “very large cities have a political 
process different from that of the smaller city 
[how much smaller? where is the size thresh- 
old?] because of their higher population densi- 
ty [why “‘density’’?] and because of the unique 
functions which they play in a hierarchy of 
cities [which unique functions? what sort of 
hierarchy?]. The statement raises many more 
questions than it answers. 

The five city types have a familiar ring. They 
apparently have their roots in the standard 
literature on urban politics and society. There is 
an intriguing attempt to relate the five types to 
Roland J. Liebert’s important work on city 
government functions but, on the whole, the 
types do not offer much that is new. 

In an abrupt shift, chapter 2 consists of case 
studies of Eau Claire, Janesville, and Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, circa 1870—1900. The cases, draw- 
ing on a wealth of material, much of it 
unpublished, are well done and intrinsically 
interesting, but they are less relevant to the 
preceding typological analysis than the authors 
contend. The three communities were lumber- 
ing towns (“oligarchic’’ types) in the 1870s, 
and as their economies changed with the 
depletion of surrounding forests, political and 
social changes occurred as well. However, the 
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links between these changes are not well estab- 
lished. It is argued, for instance, that, “while 
there was more conflict in Eau Claire than in 
Green Bay or Janesville during the late nine- 
teenth century, the ethnocultural diversity in 
Eau Claire was sufficient to keep class conflict 
at a minimum” (p. 66). But the assertion about 
Eau Claire is not disconfirmable since, in effect, 
however much class conflict there was, it is said 
to be the minimum possible because of ethn- 
ocultural diversity. 

Chapter 3 is titled, “The Impact of Voting 
Behavior on Public Policy.” The authors con- 
struct an “input-output”? model relating data on 
local expenditures and electoral participation 
for 154 cities for the 1870—1900 period. As 
with similar studies of contemporary cities, the 
political variables tend to “wash out.” While 
the analysis is an interesting extension of the 
“input-output” model to historical data, two 
criticisms may be made. First, much of the 
Statistical analysis presented is incompletely 
detailed, making interpretation difficult for the 
reader. More troubling is the clash of multivari- 
ate analysis with pure conjecture. This is 
exemplified by the statement (p. 139) that 
“people probably participated at higher levels 
in local politics [than in state elections] be 
cause they understood local issues better than 
those elsewhere and because they perceived 
that local decisions had more effect on their 
lives than those made at higher levels.” An 
equally plausible hypothesis for the differences 
in local and state turnout in the 1870—1900 
period—that urban political machines were bet- 
ter able to mobilize voters in local contests—is 
not considered. 

A final chapter, only 15 pages in length, 
once again returns to city classification. The 
authors are quite properly critical of the factor 
analysis approach to city classification and 
substitute another input-output model; 278 
American cities in the 10,000~—25,000 size 
range “during the late 19th and early 20th 
century” (p. 164) are arrayed in a densely 
packed 3 x 3 matrix. Once again, the results are 
interesting but inadequately analyzed. 


HARVEY BOULAY 
Boston University 


The Right of Mobility. By Gerald L. Houseman. 
(Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press, 
1979. Pp.x + 111. $12.50.) 


This is a specific examination of the rights of 
mobility and of the various critiques of those 
rights by an author whose general research 
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urban and industrial environments. It deals in 
depth with the decision-making structures and 
processes which explain the general lack of 
recognition given to rights of mobility and the 
disadvantaged position these rights occupy, the 
objective possibilities of legal and constitutional 
enforcement, and the alternatives of statutory 
remedy and constitutional amendment. 

As C. Herman Pritchett points out in the 
foreword, and as most legal scholars know, 
rights of mobility, like rights of privacy, are not 
expressly mentioned in the United States Con- 
stitution even though they are recognized as 
“basic” if not “essential” elements of the 
human condition in nearly every post-feudal 
society. In American constitutional law, there- 
fore, when the Supreme Court has had to deal 
with them (as regards marriage [privacy] and 
travel [mobility]) it has had to appeal to 
sources that are somehow beyond the Constitu- 
tion, ie., to appeal to extra-constitutional 
sources (“abscribe the source of the right”) or 
to supra-constitutional sources (Justice Doug- 
las’ “penumbras”). Thus, though the rights of 
mobility are highly prized, they are difficult to 
study systematically. 

Gerald Houseman’s approach to the problem 
is essentially that of the sociological jurispru- 
dent. It is a legal approach but not that of a 
legalist. That is to say, Houseman recognizes as 
he should that a civil right is more than a legal 
concept. Law, alone, does not define a right. 
Rather, there is a moral basis of such rights, and 
here of the right of mobility. Hence, his 
approach is both ideological (defined as an 
action-related set of ideas) because he is con- 
cerned with the process of transferring a moral 
concept into law and public policy, and teleo- 
logical because he attempts to provide a stan- 
dard by which to measure the validity of law 
and public policy. He recognizes at the outset 
that law, more often than not, is a conservatiz- 
ing force which prevents the expression and the 
expansion of such rights as those of mobility. 

His concept of mobility, of course, goes far 
beyond that of mere “travel” to embrace “‘the 
tight to passport ownership, welfare rights 
regardless of state of residence, transportation 
policy, immigration and emigration, job mobili- 
ty ... [and] social mobility” (p. 10). Judging 
the content of this brave book, I would suggest 
that a better title might read, “the paradoxes of 
mobility,” because what Houseman deals with 
in fact is mobility as a publie policy issue 
fraught with ambiguous and contradictory val- 
ue preferences, While the automobile may be 
the principal contemporary agent of mobility, 
it produces great concern for other important 
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values (the destruction of public transportation, 
the environment, and natural resources), While 
some of the old limitations on mobility are. 
being eradicated (e.g., policies now benefiting 
the handicapped), other new limitations are 
being erected (e.g., no-growth movements chal- 
lenging traditional freedoms of movement and 
exclusionary zoning laws containing privileged 
suburbs). While new highways have temporarily 
eased transportation problems, they have also 
disrupted mobility patterns, neighborhoods, 
and lifestyles. While some people have been 
advantaged by inexpensive FHA mortgages for 
low-density suburban housing, this same devel- 
opment has produced a congestion detrimental 
to everyone’s mobility. a cost in energy re- 
sources, and a complex disservice to the inner 
city. 

Houseman’s prescriptions include an amend- 
ment to the Constitution (though he admits 
this is a tricky business and his chapter on this 
matter is a highly sophisticated treatment of 
the considerations and strategies, both favor- 
able to and lodged against the amendment 
approach) and the creation of a public or 
private agency staffed and equipped to monitor 
progress and setbacks in the mobility policy 
field. In the meantime, Houseman is a persua- 
sive and piquing provocateur. 


WILLIAM C. LOUTHAN 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


The Private World of Congress. By Rochelle 
Jones and Peter Woll. (New York: Free 
Press, 1979. Pp. vii + 264. $14.95.) 


This book, a first-rate theoretical essay, 
means to be very provocative. Rochelle Jones, 
an experienced Senate aide, former congression- 
al fellow and Washington journalist, and politi- 
cal scientist Peter Woll seek to refute David R. 
Mayhew’s Congress: The Electoral Connection 
(1974). They insist that “overall the goal of 
achieving power and status in Congress offers 
the single best explanation for the individual 
behavior of members of Congress and the 
collective behavior of Congress itself” (p. 10). 
Lest there be any doubt about their intent, 
where Mayhew holds that “if a group of 
planners sat down and tried to design a pair of 
American national assemblies with the goal of 
serving members’ electoral needs year in and 
year out, they would be hard pressed to 
improve on what exist” (p. 82), they state that 
the “members have created an internal struc- 
ture that is remarkably suitable for the pursuit 
of their goals of power and status” (p. 29). 
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The inducement of power within the Con- 
gress therefore impels members to introduce 
important bills even though they may be of 
marginal interest to their constituents. Con- 
gressman Paul Rogers is described as having 
achieved his reputation for clout by developing 
and passing health legislation. Senator Ted 
Kennedy sought to expand the jurisdiction of 
his Refugees and Escapees Subcommittee and 
his Administrative Practice and Procedure Sub- 
committee to establish himself as a Senate 
force. 

Struggles over energy, food stamps, oversight 
of intelligence activities and tax legislation are 
among the battles described in rich, dramatic 
detail, each from the perspective. of House 
members and senators seeking to defend their 
jurisdictional turf of to enlarge it. Senator Sam 
Nunn is an illustration of how a shrewd 
freshman can command influence by skiliful 
use of the Manpower and Personnel Subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee. And, 
of course, the legendary Wayne Hays was the 
quintessential member who could transform a 
minor committee~House Administration—into 
a stronghold of punishments and rewards. 

So with staff. They represent power and 
Status, and the more of them one has, the 
greater the influence. Jones and Woll not only 
trace the rise in their numbers but also the 
increased dependence on their staffs by ha- 
rassed members of Congress. The extraordinary 
careers of Laurence Woodworth of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation and 
Harley Dirks of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee of Labor and HEW are fulsomely described. 
The authors note that the top Senate staffers 
belong to the Chairmen’s Representatives, an 
association with enough prestige to attract 
Frank Moore’s respect. 

Whether it is an office with a view of the 
Capitol or a particularly choice parking space, 
perks are prized primarily because their unequal 
distribution proclaims to their colleagues who 
has the power. The recital of the tug-of-war 
over which members would accompany the 
Magna Carta on its trip from England to the 
U.S. Capitol is sitcom at its best. 

In their excellent chapter on congressional 
reform, the authors describe the fate of the 
1974 Bolling Committee’s recommendations in 
the House and the 1977 Stevenson Committee’s 
proposals for the Senate, noting how the 
thetoric of reform was so often a mask for 
internal power struggles in each chamber. 

Notwithstanding their description of the 
Congress as an “acquisitive society,” the au- 
thors end on an upbeat note, insisting that the 
existence of multiple centers of power guaran- 
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tees that legislation will only result from a 
consensus and that the world of the Congress 
they portray is indeed compatible with the 
demands of democracy. But their advice to any 
president is clear: don’t appeal to the people; 
give your proposals to powerful chairmen who 
are searching for fresh ideas to enhance their 
authority. 

Despite the cogency and skills of their 
argument, somehow the major thesis is incon- 
clusive. Perhaps Congressman Rogers saw no 
electoral connection in his interest in health 
legislation, but the fact is that he represented a 
district with one of the highest percentages of 
older voters in the nation. The suggestion that 
Senator Kennedy set aside his presidential 
ambition in 1971 (p. 60) and proceeded. to 
pursue traditional Senate goals is, to say the 
least, belied by recent events. To suggest 
further that even the members from safe seats 
battle for legislation, staff and status because 
they are concerned with how they are perceived 
by their colleagues rather than their constitu- 
ents contradicts other: findings. For example, 
Richard Fenno found in his travels that even 
the members from safe districts are rarely 
sanguine about the next election (Home Style, 
1978, p. 14). Safe seats aren’t always that safe; 
Mayhew reminded us (p. 35) that from 1964 to 
1972 ten House committee chairmen lost their 
primaries. In 1976, nine incumbent senators 
were beaten. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of this thesis 
is that it requires probing the psyches of 
members of Congress. Certainly they want to 
be reelected and assuredly they enjoy receiving 
the esteem of their colleagues, but their specific 
actions can serve both goals. Thus, Jones and 
Woll conclude that when John Brademas gave 
up the chair-of the Subcommittee on Education 
to chair the Accounts Subcommittee of the 
Administration Committee, he was trading poli- 
cy clout for inside prestige. But John Brademas 
has a relatively tough district, and the value of 
campaigning as a Majority Leader or even 
Speaker has certainly not escaped his attention. 

If this volume tends to minimize the exter- 
nal pressures on the members, it is nonetheless 
a valuable “insider’s” view. Any teacher of a 
course on the Congress who asks students to 
meet its arguments alongside those of Mayhew 
will generate several lively classes. 


SIDNEY WISE 
Franklin and Marshall College 
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Repealing National Prohibition. By David E. 
Kyvig. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1980. Pp. xix + 274. $21.00.) 


The era of Prohibition in America (roughly 
1920—1933) is commonly stereotyped as a 
period of laxness in both law enforcement and 
public morality. Of that period, one usually 
conjures such mental images of numerous 
speakeasys, bathtub gin, racketeering and im- 
bibing flappers—all of whom were certainly a 
part of the Prohibition period, to be sure. 
However, these were only the outward manifes- 
tations of that period, manifestations which, 
even today, have not been fully and completely 
documented. 

David Kyvig’s Repealing National Prohibi- 
tion represents a serious, if somewhat limited, 
examination of the Prohibition period but with 
greater emphasis upon those forces seeking to 
overturn the Eighteenth Amendment (more 
commonly called the “dry” amendment). The 
book, to its credit, does include numerous new 
sources of materials relative to both the person- 
alities and organizations working for repeal. 
Kyvig identifies the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment (AAPA) as the most 
important and influential of all the organiza- 
tions that emerged to fight for repeal. He 
attributes a good deal of the AAPA’s eventual 
success to the prestige of its membership (Jacob 
Raskob, Pierre and Irene Du Pont, Elihu Root, 
and Henry W. Westinghouse, for example), as 
well as to the economic resources these and 
others brought. The AAPA established both 
state and local units so as to influence local 
opinion in the direction of repeal. The associa- 
tion’s basic argument for repeal was quite 
simple: it impinged upon states’ rights. The 
states, at least in its view, had the constitutional 
authority with respect to sale and consumption 
of alcoholic beverages. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, therefore, was a constitutional intrusion 


of national power into matters of state power. 


This argument was increasingly successful as 
time went by in swaying both public opinion 
with respect to repeal as well as the opinions of 
members of Congress. 

Kyvig also examines a number of other 
factors that eroded the support of Prohibition- 
ists. He cites such factors as the increasing 
inability of the national government to enforce 
prohibition (even using the Volstead Act), the 
continuing success of bootleggers and racket- 
eers in bribing state and local enforcement 
officials, plus the ever-increasing consumption 
of alcohol in the early 1920s. His thesis is, then, 
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that a combination of political as well as social 
forces brought about the repeal of prohibition. 


HARRY R. MAHOOD 
Memphis State University 


Fair Game? Inequality and Affirmative Action. 
By John C. Livingston. (San Francisco: W.H. 
Freeman and Co., 1979. Pp. xvi + 281. 
$12.95.) 


Of the spate of publications on affirmative 
action since the Supreme Court’s Bakke deci- 
sion, John Livingston’s book is among the most 
intellectually stimulating. The book is a com- 
prehensive, scholarly defense of- affirmative 
action reflecting the author’s personal commit- 
ment to egalitarian democracy. All readers will 
not agree with his assumptions or his argument, 
but the quality of his presentation merits 
respect. 

The author’s defense of affirmative action 
rests on the assumption that equality is the 
central tenet of the American political experi- 
ence, With a revivalistic fervor, he argues that 
equality is the source of democracy, individual- 
ism, justice, and moral politics, With the 
strengthening of equality, he is certain a better 
society will emerge. 

Because he finds racism preventing equality, 
Livingston argues it is necessary to engage in 
comprehensive affirmative action programs that 
include racial quotas (which he refuses to 
distinguish from goals, as the courts have) to 
promote racism’s eventual demise. To support 
his position, he quite skillfully argues that 
affirmative action does not create reverse dis- 
crimination or white paternalism. At length he 
contends that affirmative action is necessary to 
alleviate anti-egalitarian workings of current 
“merit” selection systems. Because he finds the 
merit ideal has roots in Social-Darwinist, cap- 
italist, and pluralist theories, he argues that 
merit selection lacks the justice and compassion 
that should characterize American democracy. 

Livingston’s book invites criticism because 
of its passionate style. Yet the more trouble- 
some aspects of the book are neither his logic 
nor political values. Most troubling is his 
treatment of American political thought as a 
conflict between the egalitarians who created 
American political institutions and the merito- 
crats and elitists who have debased the egalitari- 
an promise. His characterization of American 
political thought as a conflict lacks thorough- 


_ hess in exploring the varieties of American 


liberalism and in considering the idea of virtue 
in the liberal state, ignores similarities in the 
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thinkers he contrasts, and is very limited in its 
review of political history. Consequently, sup- 
port for his position is sometimes unconvincing, 

The author also quickly excludes from con- 
sideration an elimination of the roots of racism 
(p. 62) or changes in an economic system that 
creates a scarcity of adequate opportunities and 
breeds racial disparities (p. 232). He is com- 
mitted to the belief that affirmative action 
alone can alleviate the plight of blacks. Yet he 
presents little evidence that racial values can be 
altered. He ignores the literature reporting that 
legal changes, like school desegregation, pro- 
duce minimal changes in racial attitudes. Final- 
ly, he disregards the application of affirmative 
action to women and other minorities. 

Despite these problems, Livingston’s argu- 
ment retains a solidity and reasonableness that 
causes the reader to think about how affirma- 
tive action squares with American political 
ideals. Unlike so many who have recently 
written on politics, he forces the reader to 
consider the meaning of American political 
values in policy debates. For this reason his 
book merits attention. 


RICHARD A. BRISBIN, JR. 


Saint Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Civil Rights and the Crisis of Liberalism: The 
Democratic Party 1945—1976. By John 
Frederick Martin. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 1979. Pp. xv + 301. $20.00.) 


This book is an important contribution to 
the literature on liberalism and civil rights in 
the United States. It focuses on the growing 
tension within the Democratic party from 1945 
to 1976 as the civil rights movement gathered 
momentum and then the consequent reaction 
set in. It is a fascinating and illuminating work. 

In the early part of his book John Martin 
traces the strands of liberalism through the 
years of American history, giving particular 
attention to the Jacksonian era, the Civil War 
and Reconstruction, the conflicts between the 
bosses and the progressives, and the New Deal. 
The central concern of liberalism, dating back 
to the American Revolution, had been the 
control of power and the protection of the 
individual and private property. But along with 
the fear of power there existed a pervasive 
racial prejudice. The fear of power was partly 
shattered by Franklin Roosevelt and the New 
Deal under the exigencies of the Great Depres- 
sion. Then, in the post-World War II years, the 
ideology of liberalism shifted from its preoccu- 
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pation with economic concerns and came to be 
centered increasingly on the use of- federal 
power in the attainment of civil rights. 

Students of political parties will find the 
Martin volume of great interest in its treatment 
of the impact of the divisive civil rights issue on 
the Democratic party. The problem of accom- 
modating the sharply opposing views of conser- 
vative Southerners and the Northern liberals 
became increasingly difficult. FDR’s pragmatic 
approach to racial matters, as he sought to 
avoid antagonizing powerful Southern Demo- 
crats, had kept the factions of the party 
together in an uneasy coalition. It was Harry 
Truman’s resolve to meet the civil rights issue 
head-on that became such a crucial turning 
point for the party and the nation. Civil rights 
became the moral issue that gave liberalism its 
vitality and meaning. 

There is a vivid treatment of the Democratic 
National Convention of 1948 and the bitter 
split over the civil rights plank in the party 
platform. This ideological struggle continued to 
smolder in party councils throughout the 
1950s—a controversy which was intensified by 
the decision of the Supreme Court in Brown v. 
Board of Education. The liberal wing of the 
party clearly emerged triumphant with the 
nomination and election of John Kennedy in 
1960. 

The liberal drive for civil rights culminated 
in the truly formidable legislative achievements 
of the Johnson presidency. But with the growth 
of the black power movement, extensive use of 
busing and affirmative action, a backlash of 
great intensity developed. The liberals came 
under attack from both sides—from both the 
conservatives and the militant radicals. Martin 
presents a cogent analysis of how the use of 
power by the liberals resulted in the contempt 
and resentment of many segments of American 
society, especially white ethnic groups, and 
aroused anew the old fears of government 
power. He is particularly incisive in his com- 
ment on certain internal actions within the 
Democratic party, such as the use of minority 
quotas for their national convention and de- 
mands in the platform for resort to more 
coercion, which seriously fragmented the party. 
Perhaps the ultimate flight from realism was 
reached in the unseating of Mayor Richard 
Daley at the 1972 convention. The old coali-. 
tion of labor, liberals, and urban machines 
crumbled. i 

As the 1960s ended, feelings of failure, 
frustration and self-doubt beset the liberals. 
The mounting hostility toward the uses of 
federal power on questions of race now threat- 
ened to turn their triumph into defeat. The old 
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fears of government power which the civil 
rights movement revived were, of course, inten- 
sified by Vietnam and Watergate. The experi- 
ence of these three decades constituted a 
critical ordeal for liberalism within the Demo- 
cratic party and the nation at large. Martin’s 
analysis of that ordeal has been done with 
accuracy and insight. 


RAYMOND H. GUSTESON 
Ohio University 


Change in Public Bureaucracies. By Marshall 
W. Meyer. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1979. Pp. ix + 251. $19.95.) 


The general theoretical concern of this study 
is the impact of environment on the structural 
nature of public sector organizations. It particu- 
larly considers the usefulness of the Weberian 
_ closed-system model; which suggests organiza- 
tions are predominantly self-contained units, 
and the open-systems models, which portray 
extreme responsiveness to environmental pres- 
sures. A second general theoretical question 
concerns the likelihood of simple general theo- 
ries of organizations providing great explana- 
tory power. 

The most distinctive feature of the study is 
the use of longitudinal analysis rather than the 
case studies and cross-sectional approaches 
which constitute virtually all the empirical 
work in the field. Meyer’s longitudinal data set 
consists of a series of environmental and struc- 
tural variables for 229 American state and local 
finance departments measured in 1966 and 
1972. The project started with the University 
of Chicago Comparative Organization Research 
Program’s investigation of a wide range of state 
and local agencies in 1966. The 1972 follow-up 

provides a second data point for most of the 
state, county (greater than 100,000) and city 
(greater than 50,000) finance departments in 
the nation. 

The data analysis is presented in four chap- 
ters organized around themes relevant to major 
organizational change. The first concerns. the 
structural stability of organizations. Meyer 
finds that increases in size over the six-year 
period are relatively substantial, and highly 
predictable as the autocorrelation between the 
1966 and 1972 measures is about .95. There is 
also a clear, relatively predictable trend towards 
increased formalization of personnel proce- 
dures, and somewhat predictable trends 
towards decreased responsibilities for a number 
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of finance functions and decreased competition 
with other agencies for finance functions. How- 
ever, the autocorrelations between 1966 and 
1972 levels of a series of structural variables 
(number of divisions, levels of supervision, 
number of sections within divisions, span of 
control) are quite low, implying low stability in 
organizational structures over time. This, in 
turn, suggests that simple closed-model theories 
of stability are not likely to be very useful. 

The second data chapter, which concerns 
leadership, contains perhaps the most interest- 
ing empirical findings. The autocorrelations of 
structural variables over the six years are much 
higher within the finance departments which 
did not experience leadership turnover. Fur- 
thermore, the relationships between environ- 
mental and structural variables are lower among 
the low-turnover organizations than among 
their high-turnover counterparts. Meyer inter- 
prets this as suggesting that leadership can 
significantly limit the impact of environmental 
pressures upon organizations, or turn a general- 
ly open-systems description into a semi-closed 
system. Some additional evidence in the same 
vein concerns the impact of domain. Meyer 
finds that the domain or “turf”? claimed in the 
formal name of the finance agency affects the 
relationship between environment and change 
in an organization. “In a sentence, comptrol- 
lers’ offices are essentially stable over time, 
finance departments are being contracted by 
their environment, whereas departments of 
administration are growing, adding functions, 
and to some extent, shaping their environment” 
(p. 150). 

In the final chapter, Meyer discusses implica- 
tions for organization theory. Bureaus which 
operate in a world without a market mechanism 
appear quite vulnerable to environmental pres- 
sures, unless protected by leadership stability or 
modest claims to domain. Consequently, public. 
organizations may be particularly prone to 
move towards hierarchy, conformity, and ad- 
herence to rules, as a substitute for the protec- 
tion which can be provided by market efficien- 
cy criteria. 

Obviously, Meyer (as he realizes) is well 
beyond his data with these speculations. Fi- 
nance departments ‘are extremely specialized, 
tule-bound agencies and the period studied 
represented a relatively turbulent time in the 
American political environment. Furthermore, 
there is no explicit comparison with private-sec- 
tor firms in this study, although the popular 
and academic literature contain enough exam- 
ples of proliferating hierarchy, conformity, and 
lack of innovation in both sectors to question a 
clear public-private distinction. However, Mey- 
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er’s emphasis on time as a variable in organiza- 
tional change is unique and critical. The book is 
a significant addition to the literature. 


JOHN L. FOSTER 
Southern Ilinois University, Carbondale 


The United States, The United Nations, and 
Human Rights. By A. Glenn Mower, Jr. 
(Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1979. 
Pp. xii + 215. $17.50.) 


What we have here are two very slender, 
mostly unconnected, pieces put together to 
make one slender book with a misleadingly 
grand title. The first piece is a kind of intellec- 
tual/political biography of Eleanor Roosevelt, 
focusing on her activities as “the outstanding 
human rights leader of her generation” (p. 21). 
Her emergence as a great humanitarian is 
attributed to psychological roots, the values she 
learned at home and at school, and the manipu- 
lations of Louis Howe who sought ways to use 
her to further FDR’s political career. Her 
influence as a human rights activist stemmed 
from her newspaper columning, her powerful 
role as in-house voice of conscience for FDR, 
and especially her work after FDR’s death as 
United States representative to and chairman of 
the UN’s Commission on Human Rights. 

As a State Department official, Eleanor 
Roosevelt evidently was a fine team player. She 
listened well, gracefully accepted her duties as a 
government agent, and stuck pretty closely to 
the official line, even when the human rights 
cause was misused as a cold war political 
weapon. But Mower suggests that she was also 
instrumental in the development of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
inclusion in the declaration and the four follow- 
up covenants of humanitarian provisions that 
her cautious superiors wanted excluded as 
troublesome nonsense. Unfortunately, Mower 
focuses almost exclusively here on Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s leadership traits and thus doesn’t tell us 
enough of what we'd like to know about the 
substantive issues and arguments that went on 
then and which still go on today whenever 
anyone suggests that the United States would 
be on firmer moral grounds as a human rights 
promoter if the Senate would finally ratify the 
covenants which have already been accepted by 
‘many of the governments whose human rights 
records are criticized by Washington. 

In the second part of the book Mower skips 
ahead 25 years to the Jimmy Carter era 
(asserting, but not proving, that human rights 
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were neglected by United States administra- 
tions during the 1950s, 1960s, and early 
1970s). Mower shows that even in the last few 
years, though, security considerations and eco- 
nomic goals have taken priority over concern 
for economic/social and civil/political rights 
matters as even the Carter administration grap- 
ples with the many complicating and extenuat- 
ing factors involved in each case in a necessarily 
case-by-case implementation approach. It is a 
thoughtful and balanced examination of the 
difficulties and dilemmas the policy makers 
must confront. Should the carrot or the stick 
be tried? Can the carrot be applied in a 
non-paternalistic fashion, the stick without 
obnoxiously interfering with sovereign preroga- 
tives? Should aid be withheld because of a 
tegime’s poor human rights record even though 
it will be the people, not the government elite, 
who will suffer? But if aid is given, even if most 
of it actually gets to the peasantry, the odious 
government inevitably benefits and grows more 
secure. Mower seems to prefer the multilateral 
to the bilateral approach to inducing reforms; 
but he recognizes that the tradeoff involves 
further politicizing (and endangering) the many 


-international banks whose charters forbid them 


from applying non-economic criteria when de- 


_ ciding upon loans. 


A final chapter examines the efforts that 
have been made to institutionalize human rights 
concerns in the structure of the United States 
foreign policy bureaucratic machinery, efforts 
that Mower and other observers rightly com- 
mend as helpful: a new Assistant Secretary of 
State for Human Rights and Humanitarian 
Affairs has some clout and is charged with 
nagging his colleagues so that human rights 
concerns are at least considered alongside other 
concerns as the still-dominant United States 
acts, whether in bilateral or in multilateral 
channels, 


JAMES A. STEGENGA 
Purdue University 


The President, the Budget, and Congress: Im- 
poundment and the 1974 Budget Act. By 
James P. Pfiffner. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 1979. Pp. xii + 165. $17.50, cloth; 
$8.00, paper.) 

The virtues of this book do not, alas, include 
additions to the stock of knowledge. It is a 
useful library-based study of events and trends 
that culminated in the 1974 statute. Two main 
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threads are traced that were tied together in 
that act, in circumstances characteristically 
blending the fortuitous and the purposeful. 

Two chapters accordingly review the devel- 
opment of executive domination of the budget- 
ary process, and the emergence and spread of 
the practice of executive impoundments. The 
first sketches a familiar story. The second 
distinguishes chronological stages and widening 
goals of presidential impoundments, from Cool- 
idge to Nixon, without classifying the oxen 
thereby gored. James Pfiffner spells out five 
differences between Nixon’s actions and the 
precedents claimed for them, but does less than 
justice to LBJ’s extensive impoundments. 
These, so far from embodying defiance of 
congressional wills, were pressed upon him by 
Wilbur Milis. The Tax Surcharge Act, finally 
passed in July 1968, commanded the president 
to impound billions more. 

Two more chapters deal with the statutory 
and constitutional rhetoric advanced in behalf 
of impoundment powers; and with a new 
intervening element, a string of judicial deci- 
sions. 

The next chapter treats the disappointments 
of past congressional efforts, back to 1946, to 
get control of the budget, and the breakdown 
of comity between Nixon and the Congress. 
Nixon’s 1972 campaign demand for a general 
impoundment power to enforce an expenditure 
ceiling of his choosing was refused; instead, a 
congressional joint study committee devised 
what became the congressional budget bill. 
Meanwhile, umbrage over affronts to institu- 
tional prerogatives enabled Senator Ervin, from 
his Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on the 
Separation of Powers, to nurture a bill to 
channel and control impoundments. In the 
event, the political price of passing either bill 
through both houses proved to be hooking 
them together. The last substantive chapter 
recounts the formal side of this legislative 
history. i 

To an old editor it seems appropriate to 
notice the erratic manner of citing references. 
Acts of Congress are cited variously by Public 
Law number, by volume and page of the 
Statutes at Large, by title and section of the 
U.S. Code or (p. 106, n. 63) by a mixture. 
Quotations from public documents are cited to 
third-party intermediaries. This is well and good 
(p. 24, note 37) when Neustadt, in his classic 
article on central clearance, has picked up a 
passage of Roosevelt’s comments buried in the 
minutes of the National Emergency Council. It 
is harmless but bizarre (p. 24, n. 43} when 
Rexford Tugwell’s Enlargement of the Presi- 
dency (1960) is cited for a quotation from 
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Roosevelt’s message to Congress transmitting 
the Brownlow Committee report; at least Tug- 
well was around at the time. But it has misled 
the author into historical error (p. 13 and n. 
18) to rely on Eisenhower’s budget director, 
Percival Brundage, an accountant and surely a 
hearsay witness, in his book on The Bureau of 
the Budget (1970), for the statement that ‘in 
1910 Congress passed a law establishing the 
Taft Commission on Economy and Efficien- 
cy....” Taft established it, in 1911. 


HARVEY C. MANSFIELD, SR. 
Columbia University 


Injury to Insult: Unemployment, Class and 
Political Response. By Kay Lehman Schloz- 
man and Sidney Verba. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1979. Pp. xv + 
393. $20.00.) 


In the 1970s the study of political behavior 
moved from its base camp—the study of voting 
behavior—into territory that heretofore had 
been mostly terra incognita. Studies now began 
to map realms whose contours were defined 
exclusively by the speculations of political 
philosophers who had, to be sure, never trod 
the ground in arriving at their assumptions but 
who, after all, had theories. And these theories 
have come to guide empirical research. The 
results of the round of empirical explorations 
begun in the 1970s is inter alia a challenge to 
the theorists among us to adjust basic assump- 
tions in light of the growing body of evidence 
on the links between the individual and the 
polity. 

We now have available detailed mappings of 
the attitudinal effects of the encounter of the 
American citizen with federal bureaucracies; of 
the sources of presidential popularity; of non- 
electoral political participation; and of the 
processes involved in the politicization of paro- 
chial concerns. With Kay Schlozman’s and 
Sidney Verba’s book we now also have a guide 
to understanding the political consequences of 
being economically deprived, in general, and 
being unemployed, in particular. Schlozman 
and Verba have drawn their map with such care 
and skill that we will all profit from studying 
their results and the process of exploration as 
well. 

The study asks why being unemployed has 
no political consequences among the jobless. 
The underlying model is designed to account 
for this absence of politicization. Indeed, it 
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describes the “steps by which those who have 
interested in common [on any problem] be- 
come an effective political force” (p. 12). The 
model includes five stages: (1) the existence of 
an objective condition or problem; (2) the 
experience of subjective strain caused by the 
problem; (3) the politicization of the strain via 

. the perception of government as a source of 
solution to the problem and the perception that 
others share the problem as well—in other 
words, politiczation via “group consciousness” 
(p. 14); (4) the translation of this consciousness 
into political action via a shared political 
program; and (5) political relevance flows from 
this political activity, from individual and group 
mobilization and from the establishment of a 
political force seeking to relieve problem-borne 
strain. The model is not presented as a set of 
hypotheses about political process to be tested 
across a range of “objective conditions’”—such a 
test would require comparisons among a set of 
problems. The model is assumed to be valid, 
and Schlozman and Verba track the attitudes of 
the unemployed to determine at which point 
the process of mobilization is interrupted. 

The data for the study are drawn from two 
parallel telephone surveys of the metropolitan 
work force which yielded 1,370 respondents of 
whom 571 were jobless (Appendix A). The 
structured interviews were expanded upon in 
60 follow-up depth interviews. On some ques- 
tions, comparisons with data from extant sur- 
veys from the period of the Great Depression of 
the 1930s are used to suggest areas of attitude 
stability and change. 

In the compass of this brief review I cannot 
adequately reflect the scope of the analyses 
undertaken, but I can portray the main outline 
of the findings with the intention of convincing 
the reader to study the book itself. Schlozman 
and Verba summarize their findings very care- 
fully: “Objective economic disadvantage .. 
produces strain.” However, “there appeared to 
be little connection between personal economic 
condition and social ideology. This was seen 
most strikingly in the absence of a link between 
the severe personal strain of unemployment and 
cynicism about the American Dream or height- 
ened class consciousness” (pp. 346-47). With 
the absence of this linkage, the political conse- 
quences of economic deprivation are substan- 


tially diminished. The deprived may look to` 


government for aid, but they neither question 
the ideological foundations of American poli- 
tics nor mobilize to wield political power 
within the existing system. If this lack of 
politicization of interest gives support to the 
contention of the “anti-pluralists” that the 
existence of a problem does not mean the 
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mobilization of those with the problem, the 
polity’s attempts to deal with economic depri- 
vation supports the “pluralist” contention that 
representation of the unmobilized is a feature 
of the American system. 

In the authors’ view their study leads to a 
required rethinking of models of policy making 
based on the dialectic of interests. They con- 
clude that in America the politics of belief is 
more vigorous than either political theory or 
studies of voting behavior have prepared us to 
expect. This conclusion will be controversial, 
but I do not expect much controversy over my 
contention that this book is an important sign 
of progress in the study of political behavior. 


RICHARD A. BRODY 
Stanford University 


Letters of Louis D. Brandeis: Vol. 4, 
1916--1921: Mr. Justice Brandeis; Vol. 5, 
1921—1941: Elder Statesman. Edited by 
Melvin I. Urofsky and David W. Levy. 
(Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1975, 1979. Pp. xxiii + 587; xxix + 
770. $35.00, each.) 


The publication of volumes 4 and 5 com- 
pletes the project Melvin I. Urofsky and David 
W. Levy began in 1964: they have worked with 
painstaking care to gather all correspondence of 
Louis Dembitz Brandeis. As indicated earlier 
(APSR, September 1974, p. 1340), two caches 
were not available to them: the personal letters 
which Brandeis wrote to his fiancee Alice 
Goldmark and letters in the possession of 
Brandeis’ former law firm, Nutter, McClellan, 
and Fish. The editors began with the principal 
Brandeis depository at the University of Louis- 
ville Law School, then turned their attention to 
widely disparate locations, including Zionist 
holdings in Israel. 

To the political scientist concerned with 
judicial behavior, these final two volumes pro- 
vide the potential for special interest, for they 
cover the years of Brandeis’ nomination to the 
U.S. Supreme Court by President Woodrow 
Wilson and his distinguished career as a member 
of the “liberal bloc” under Chief Justices 
Edward D. White, William Howard Taft, and 
Charles Evans Hughes. To such a specialist, the 
volumes may well be a disappointment—as the 
editors themselves suggest—because Mr. Justice 
Brandeis reveals little of his own personality 
and that of interpersonal relationships within 
the Supreme Court. As- Urofsky has stated in 
his biography, A Mind of One Piece: Brandeis 
and American Reform (Scribner’s, 1971, p. 
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121), “On the bench, Brandeis stood as a model 
of judicial: propriety. He would never discuss 
cases pending before the Court with an out- 
sider, nor would he comment on decisions after 
they had been reached.” In addition, he exhi- 
bited a highly developed sense of personal 
privacy which led him to destroy many private 
letters, even though he assiduously avoided 
discarding anything which touched his public 
career, before and after appointment to the 
Court. To portray his “non-official side,” the 
editors have included many letters to his 
siblings as well as to his daughter Elizabeth. 

About one-half of volume 4 is devoted to 
the confirmation battle over Brandeis’ nomina- 
tion to the Supreme Court. Through a prolific 
correspondence—four, five, six letters a day 
went out to the managers of his case in 
Washington alone--Brandeis took an active role 
in defending himself against the charges of 
` those who opposed confirmation. Responding 
to the public opposition of former president 
Taft, he used the Senate battle once again to 
taise questions regarding Taft’s personal indis- 
cretion in the Pinchot-Ballinger affair. 

If anything, the letters in volume 4 over- 
represent Brandeis’ zealous concern with 
American Zionism such as his efforts in behalf 
of a Jewish homeland in Palestine and his 
subsequent loss of control over the movement 
in the early 1920s. The editors caution: “It is 
our belief that the non-Zionist concerns of 
Justice Brandeis are somewhat ‘under-repre- 
sented’ by the selection of letters in the second 
half of this volume. Partly this is because of the 
simple fact that Brandeis lived in Washington 
now” (Vol. 4, p. xiv). 

During his tenure on the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis corresponded regularly. with 
Felix Frankfurter. It is to Frankfurter that 
Brandeis reveals himself even while maintaining 
the purist’s notion of sanctity and confidentiali- 
ty of the Court’s business, While this correspon- 
dence reveals much less of the inner works of 
the Court than, say, the exchange between Taft 
and his brother Horace, the reader is provided 
with bits and pieces which tend to confirm 
earlier research on Taft and Hughes Court 
-behavior. For example, writing to Frankfurter 
on December 14, 1922, Brandeis explains that 
“when C.J. is in minority, the senior associate 
who is not is supposed to assign case, but, in 
fact, the C.J. is apt to do so” (Vol. 5, p. 79). 
Or, “The C.J. is incorrigible re Certioraris. But I 
guess we are over the worst of it for this season. 
He stands alone in his irresistible appetite” 
(Vol. 5, p. 243). . 

Brandeis’ intense affection for Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes shines through a correspondence 
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that is largely devoid of personal feelings. Even 
though the letters offer a dearth of commen- 
tary regarding Holmes’ contributions to impor- 
tant decisions, 1916—1932, one gains an appre- 
ciation for the bond between the two through 
such diverse and mundane concerns as Holmes’ 
well-being during the installation of a new 
elevator in his home, walks together to an art 
museum, or even the knowledge imparted to 
Felix Frankfurter on October 28, 1926, that 
“Holmes J. was downed by a head cold, caught 
from Butler J. & absent from C[our]t yester- 
day on that account” (Vol. 5, p. 238). 

From these final volumes, Brandeis’ intense 
devotion to public service emerges as an impor- 
tant, if implicit, theme. Such devotion mani- 
fested itself in a number of struggles: progres- 
sivism in the development of American law, 
confirmation of the Court appointment, Zion- 
ism, judicial restraint, and acceptance of New 
Deal programs in the 1930s, : 

The editors have done an excellent job not 
only in deciding which letters to include, but 
also in writing helpful annotations which av- 
erage five or six per letter. Volume 5 contains a 
very complete cumulative index. 


ROBERT G. SEDDIG 
Allegheny College 


Unions in American National Politics. Graham 
K. Wilson. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1979. Pp. xii + 168. $18.50.) 


This book is primarily an attempt by a 
British political scientist to demolish miscon- 
ceptions with which, he feels, many liberals, 
tadicals and academicians judge American un- 
ions. It is not an in-depth study, but rather a 
brief survey of the national politics of Ameri- 
can unions. And it is flawed in part because the 
author has failed to immerse himself sufficient- 
ly in the American political and labor milieu. 
This means that he is insensitive at times to key 
aspects of American government and that he 
overlooks certain relevant features of union 
involvement in national politics. 

A central misconception Wilson seeks to 
dispel is that American unions are less deeply or 
generally involved in national politics than 
unions elsewhere. Throughout the book, Wilson 
stresses the similarities between American and 
British unions. Both are actively involved in 
national politics. Both are internally divided on 
certain issues: American unions on foreign 
policy, British unions on unilateral disarma- 
ment. Both are increasingly protectionist 
toward foreign trade. In concentrating on the 
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similarities, the author fails to explore the 
major differences between American and Bri- 
tish unions. 

A second misconception is that American 
unions have regressed from a radical past and 
now represent a narrow, selfish, conservative 
force. Wilson contends that the image of a 
tadical union movement in the 1930s reflects a 
gross misreading of history. Moreover, he points 
out that the AFL-CIO and certain nonaffiliated 
unions do fight for broad policy objectives— 

. Civil rights legislation and national health in- 
surance—that benefit the disadvantaged. Even 
the foreign policy views of the AFL-CIO are 
not the epitome of reaction as charged by 
liberals and radicals. These critics have also 
erred, he argues, in stereotyping American 
union members as intolerant, bigoted and con- 
servative. 

Although American unions are pictured as 
having established a superb electoral organiza- 
tion and the best lobby in Washington, D.C., 
Wilson concludes they have been singularly 
unsuccessful in transforming narrow union ob- 
jectives into national policy. Nor have unions 
captured national executive agencies that regu- 
late industrial relations. Where unions have 
been successful, he says, is in more general 
policy areas, and then primarily as part of a 
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coalition with liberal groups. 

Unfortunately for American unions, Wilson 
contends, a gap has opened between liberals 
and the AFL-CIO. Unions are concerned with 
bread-and-butter issues and with protecting 
their industrial position. Contemporary liberals 
inside and outside of Congress focus primarily 
on protecting consumers and the environment 
and on improving the quality of politics and the 
operation of government. They have lost faith 
in the capacity of government to deal with the 
economic problems that concern labor. 

Wilson offers no blueprint for reconciling 
liberals and labor. He hopes the replacement of 
George Meany and his political lieutenants will 
produce a union leadership better able to work 
with and more acceptable to liberal groups. 
Indeed, he attributes much of the blame for the 
fracturing of the old liberal-labor coalition to 
the unreasonable attitudes and misconceptions 
of American liberals. It is clear Wilson hopes 
that once liberals abandon their misconcep- 
tions, the falseness of which he has demon- 
strated, they will again be willing to establish an 
alliance with unions. 


ABRAHAM HOLTZMAN 
North Carolina State University 


Comparative Politics 


Suburban Tokyo: A Comparative Study in 
Politics and Social Change. By Gary D. 
Allinson. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1979. Pp. xv + 258. $18.75.) 


Japan specialists know a good deal about 
villages, and are starting to learn how big-city 
politics works, but the suburbs—the fastest- 
growing sector, with one-third of the country’s 
population—remain mysterious. Gary Allinson 
has picked two prototypical suburban cities to 
see how they developed over the past century. 
His main objective is to account for the rise of 
opposition party strength in the postwar peri- 
od. 

The two cities are both in the Santama area 
west of Tokyo. Musashino, closer in, became a 
suburb before the war; it has a concentration of 
well-educated white-collar commuters and the 
third-highest per capita income in Japan. Fuchu 
is less conveniently located and grew later. 
While it is also mainly white-collar, its popula- 
tion is younger, less well-off, and includes a 
significant proportion of locally employed fac- 
tory workers. Interestingly, it is Fucht’ which 


remains more attached to the conservative 
Liberal Democratic party: Allinson hypothe- 
sizes that its pattern of direct migration of 
less-educated workers from rural areas results in 
a less progressive political orientation than 
where, as in Musashino, many of the residents 
have moved out from the central city. 

While this and several other propositions are 
intriguing, the book does not offer a coherent 
and convincing overall argument. Perhaps it has 
taken on some of the amorphous characteristics 
of the communities it describes. Allinson says 
he writes as historian, anthropologist, sociolo- 
gist and political scientist, and it is hard to be 
all four at once. His cities do not provide a 
unifying historical story as compelling as the 
author’s earlier account of an unfolding com- 
pany-town relationship (Japanese Urbanism, 
1975). The book lacks the rich ethnographic 
texture to convey an anthropological “feel” for 
the communities, It also fails to tell us enough 
about the farmers, old and new merchants, 
factory workers and various sorts of com- 
munters—their social characteristics, organiza- 
tions, ways of thinking, interrelationships—to 
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bring an understanding of the cities’ social 
structures. And though the political analysis is 
more detailed, here too are data problems. The 
author believes that conventional survey tech- 
niques overlook group and community influ- 
_ ences on voting choice (a reasonable observa- 
tion, though I think he underestimates the 
potential of recent “social network” ap- 
proaches). He therefore relies on illustrative 
examples and logical inference from aggregate 
voting data (25 tables) to see who votes for 
whom and why. Because these data are aggre- 
gated only at the city level, it is impossible to 
assess the accuracy of his interpretations, which 
in any case are not strikingly original. 

Allinson has ambitious goals for this book 
and for the most part they are unfulfilled. Still, 
we do learn a lot about these cities, and about 
some important topics: the changes and con» 
tinuities in candidate characteristics, party or- 
ganization and electoral strategy; the subtle 
differences between elections at various levels, 
the ambiguous relationship between party con- 
trol and local policy outputs. Suburban Tokyo 
should be valued as a venture into hitherto 
unexplored territory, and it does fill in some 
gaps in our understanding of political change in 
contemporary Japan. 


JOHN CREIGHTON CAMPBELL 
University of Michigan 


Fluidita Elettorale e Classi Sociali in Italia: 
1968—1976. By M. Barbagli, P. Corbetta, A. 
Parisi, and H. M. A. Schadee. (Bologna, 
Italy: Il Mulino, 1979. Pp, 182. Lire 5000, 

. paper.) 

Until recently, the Italian electorate was 
thought to be the most stable in Western 
Europe. Victory or failure for a party was 
gauged in tenths—sometimes in hundreds—of a 
percentage point shift. Italian voters were 
thought to be frozen into isolated Communist, 
Socialist, Catholic and lay subcultures. The 
nearly identical vote percentages for the parties 
in. election after election seemed to confirm 
that interchange between the subcultures was 
unlikely, 

Given these assumptions about the social 
basis of electoral stability, it is easy to see why 
the notable Communist gains in the 1975 
elections and the move toward a two-party 
system in 1976 was seen by many observers as a 
“political earthquake,” akin to a “critical elec- 
tion” Italian style. 

The authors of Fluidita Elettorale e Classi 
Sociali in Italia use ecological data and regres- 
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sion analysis from six elections between 1968 
and 1976 in the city of Bologna effectively to 
call into question this conventional wisdom. 
The authors attempt to show that beneath the 
apparent calm of Italian electoral results, mas- 
sive voter shifts between parties have abounded. 
Until 1975, this “electoral fluidity” was dis- 
guised by the similarities in raw voter per- 
centages, but the implications of fluidity are 
clearly drawn. Far from being an electoral 
earthquake, the 1975 and 1976 elections ap- 
pear as a culmination of tendencies long fester- 
ing in the political behavior of Italian social 
classes, 

What have been the patterns of inter-party 
voter movement, and how do these patterns tie 
up with changing class.support for the major 
parties? The authors try to demonstrate that 
the 1972 election—and not the 1975 or 1976 
ones—was the high point of voter switching. In 
response to the collective protest of the late 
sixties and early seventies among the industrial 
working class and students, classes were increas- 
ingly polarized along a left-right continuum. 
The Communists collected former Christian 
Democratic workers, and ceded with the Social- 
ists some of the lower-middle and middle-class 
electorate to the center and to the Christian 
Democrats. Contrary to generally accepted 
hypotheses, the authors show (at least for their 
sample) that the two major parties became 
more, not less, socially homogeneous between 
1968 and 1976. 

Perhaps the most startling finding of this 
work concerns the response of the Communist 
party to the class polarization evident in the 
1972 election. Fearing such polarization as an 
incipient coalition of the right, the Communists 
began to moderate their class appeals, offering 
explicit and implicit alliance appeals to specific 
strata within the middle class. According to the 
authors, this strategy paid off electorally in 
1975 and 1976 in the Communists’ recovery 
among certain lower-middle class strata, even 
while the Christian Democrats consolidated 
their upper- and middle-class constituencies. In 
the process, new contradictions and problems 
were to plague the Communists, derived from a 
political strategy that ignored the influx of 
newly radicalized working-class and youthful 
voters in favor of concessions to the middle 
class. 

Because of the careful yet fundamental way 
in which this work reformulates long-held 
notions about the Italian party system and its 
social base, Fluidita Elettorale is as significant 
for Italian political studies as Burnham’s Criti- 
cal Elections is for the U.S. While some may 
dispute the methodological assumptions of the 
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work or the choice of Bologna as a case, the 
authors are careful to emphasize the contingent 
nature of their findings. While the book is 
enormously suggestive, it does not break new 
ground in political analysis. Given the obvious 
talents of these scholars, it is surprising that not 
more is said about the impact of party strate- 
gies upon electoral fluidity, or about the 
implications of “electoral fluidity’? and class 
realignment for possible political solutions to 
Italy’s economic, social and political crises. 


_ RAYMOND SEIDELMAN 
State University of New York, Albany 


Soviet Law After Stalin: Vol. 1, The Citizen 
and the State in Contemporary Soviet Law; 
Vol. 2, Social Engineering Through Law. 


Edited by Donald D. Barry, George Gins- 


burgs, and Peter Maggs. (The Netherlands: 
Sijthoff and Noordhoff Publishers, 1977 and 
1978. Pp. xv + 303; xiv + 335. $48.00, 
each.) 


The increasing importance of law in Soviet 
society is reflected in these two volumes by 
many of the leading specialists in the Western 
world. It is really indispensable to any serious 
student of Soviet law. However, while the 
volumes incorporate pieces representing most 
of the major analytical approaches to Soviet 
law, it is notable that no really serious con- 
sideration of the rule of law in Soviet society 
appears. Despite the growth of scholarship on 
Soviet law, this is still generally verboten among 
students of the Soviet legal system; not, it 
might be suggested, for lack of evidence that 
there is an expanding sphere of law. 

Going further, there is little attention given 
to the possibility of some organic institutional 
processes envolving outside the strict black 
_ letter of Soviet law, as has been the case with 

the enhanced lawmaking functions of the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet, now headed by 
Brezhnev. Perhaps the promised third volume 
will address these institutional issues more 
fully. 

Specialists on Soviet law, including the 
Soviets themselves, tend to view law primarily 
as an instrument of socialization and mobiliza- 
tion, and are rather disinclined to take it 
seriously as a restraint on arbitrary rule. Robert 


Sharlet’s piece is a particularly sophisticated - 


exposition of this view. 

The role of procedural due process is given 
little credence in a fascinating analysis by 
former dissident legal specialist, Valery Chali- 
dze, now in exile in the United States. How- 
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ever, Donald Barry concludes that the sphere of 
law is expanding in more mundane areas like 
education and housing law, where the central 
ideological tenets, which bulwark the party- 
state apparatus, are less threatened. 

There is little indication in any of these 
works that the rule of law has emerged as a 
factional issue within the leadership, although 
this has received some serious attention else- 
where; and is of special interest to political 
scientists, since it would represent a funda- 
mental challenge, however embryonic, to the 
nature of the system itself. 

Two quite valuable chapters on the new 
“Brezhnev” constitution by John Hazard and 
Yurii Luryi provide essential background for all 
the articles. All the authors did have time to 
consider the constitution before writing their 
papers. 

Following is a representative sample of the 
pieces contained in the two volumes. “A 
Constitution for ‘Developed Socialism,’” by 
John N. Hazard; “The New Constitution of the 
USSR from Draft to Law: An Analysis of the 
Changes Adopted,” by .Yurii Luryi; “Human 
Rights in the New Soviet Constitution,” by 
Valery Chalidze; “The Soviet Union, ‘Jus 
Comercii,’ and International Law: The Case of 
the Most-Favored-Nation Clause,” by George 
Ginsburgs; “Improving the Legal Mechanisms 
for Economic Change,” by Peter B. Maggs; 
“Automobilization and Soviet Law: Reflections 
on Certain Aspects of Soviet Automobile Law,” 
by Christopher Osakwe; “Consumer Product 
Quality in Soviet Law: The Tried and the 
Changing,” by Zigurds L. Zile; “Law and the 
Delinquent Family: Reproduction and Upbring- | 
ing,” by Peter H. Juviler; “Administrative Jus- 
tice and Judicial Review in Soviet Administra- 
tive Law,” by Donald D. Barry; ‘Procuratorial 
Supervision of Economic’ Violations in the 
USSR,” by Gordon B. Smith; “Crimes Against 
the Central Planner: ‘Ochkovtiratel’stovo,’ ” by 
Stanislaw Pomorski; “Legal Policy under Khru- 
shchev and Brezhnev: Continuity and Change,” 
by Robert Sharlet. 


PETER VANNEMAN 
University of Arkansas 


Politics in the Middle East. By James A. Bill 
and Carl Leiden. (Boston and Toronto: 
Little, Brown, 1979. Pp. xv + 416. $7.95, 
paper.) 

Politics in the Middle East is an attractive 
addition to the Little, Brown series in compara- 
tive politics. It updates and replaces the au- 
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thors’ The Middle East: Politics and Power 
(Allyn and Bacon, 1974), and has new chapters 
on “The Arab-Israeli Connection” and “The 
Power of Petroleum.” Whereas most Middle 
East textbooks are structured within a country- 
by-country or a problem-by-problem context, 
these authors have established a theoretical 
framework within which they attempt to fit 
their rich documentation. The new chapters on 
the Arab-Israeli conflict and on Middle East oil 
are useful for their information, but they do 
not fit-the theoretical or historical framework 
_ of the rést of the volume. 

The initial discussion of modernization and 
political development follows conventional 
lines with references to C. E. Black, James S. 
Coleman, Lucian W. Pye, etc. It includes a 
typology for Middle East development strate- 
gies which divides the countries of the region 
into: popular participatory, authoritarian-tech- 
nocratic-traditional, authoritarian-technocratic- 
distributive, authoritarian-technocratic-mobili- 
zational, and traditional. Although this is a 
somewhat arbitrary division, it helps to estab- 
lish theoretical parameters for a comparative 
study of the region’s political institutions. 

A provocative aspect of the study is the 
chapter, “The Politics of Patrimonial Leader- 
ship,” where the authors adapt Weber’s analysis 
to Middle East history and contemporary politi- 
cal development. Their application of Weberian 
categories such as charisma, patriarchial and 
patrimonial systems, the politics of personalism 
and relations of emanation to Middle East 
history and politics is successful, if at times 
forced. Indeed, themes such as the importance 
of physical proximity, informality in personal 
politics, balanced conflict, and charisma, are 
not unique to the Middle East. Their applica- 
‘tion here demonstrates the similarities to politi- 
cal development elsewhere. The themes and 
categories developed in this chapter form the 
matrix of analysis for the rest of the book. This 
theoretical framework enhances discussion of 
recent political developments such as those 
described in the chapter on “The Politics of 
Leaders and Change.” The latter includes a 
timely and informed analysis of the decline and 
fall of the monarchy in Iran and of the 
transition from Nasser to Sadat in Egypt. 

Chapters on “Violence and the Military,” 
and “The Imprint of Ideology,” illustrate the 
difficulties in attempting to apply broader 
theoretical constructs to the Middle East, or in 
developing new theoretical generalizations 
about the area. Generalizations that emerge 
about violence, the military, and the role of 
ideology in the region are not unique. Its 
historical background, especially the matrix of 
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Islam, and continuation of that history into the 
present, make possible a more powerful and 
viable explanation of contemporary Middle 
East politics than do some of the newer 
theories of modernization. The chapter on 
“Islam and Politics” is more illuminating than 
the chapters on modernization and patrimonial- 
ism for guidance to current political develop- 
ments in the region. 

The authors know their history, know it well 
and use it with grace and style. Although at 
times the theoretical discussion may seem like 
pouring old wine into new bottles, any short- 
comings in the theoretical discussion are re- 
deemed by the authors’ extensive familiarity 
with the present situation in the Middle East 
and by their sense of history. They demystify, 
demytholigize, and “de-demonize” the region. 
The chapter-by-chapter bibliography and the 
footnotes which refer to official documents and 
periodical literature add to the book’s useful- 
ness both as a text and a reference work. 


DON PERETZ 


State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


Moving a Mountain: Cultural Change in China. 
Edited by Godwin C. Chu and Francis L. K, 
Hsu. (Honolulu: University Press of Hawaii, 
1979. Pp. ix + 446. $17.50.) 


For several years, Godwin Chu and Francis 
Hsu, both affilated with the East-West Center at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, have conducted symposiums 
to evaluate social and political changes on 
mainland China since the Communist takeover 


-in 1949, and have published the papers pre- 


sented under their joint editorship. Moving a 
Mountain presents the result of one of these 
symposiums which focused on the role of 
communication in the process of cultural 
change in China since 1949, 

The book consists of 16 papers grouped into 
four sections: (1) Communication System, (2) 
Political Culture, (3) Value Change, and (4) 
Conclusions. The conceptual framework of 
cultural change and communication is set forth 
by Godwin Chu in the introduction. At the 
end, the editors sought to integrate the papers 
into a coherent whole in terms of Chu’s 
conceptual framework. 

It is difficult to evaluate this book since, as 
is true of so many collections of this kind, the 
quality of the papers is extremely uneven and 
the “conclusion” is ambiguous at best. To begin 
with, Godwin Chu has written a very perceptive 
introduction on the concept of cultural change, 
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which he defines as significant changes in three 
sets of relations: (1) between the self and 
significant others, (2) among the self, materials 
and objects, and (3) between the self and ideas. 
But his concepts pertain almost entirely to 
“culture” with little discussion of “ccommunica- 
tion” (in one instance he regards “culture” and 
“communication” as one and the same). Fur- 
thermore, Chu’s conceptual framework is too 
broadly construed and is almost entirely uncon- 
nected to the 16 individual papers which 
constitute the body of the book. 

‘In the section, “Communication System,” 
two papers are more informative and insightful 
than others. They are a study of local news- 
papers in China by Lynn White III and Martin 
Whyte’s study on the use of “small. groups” for 
persuasion in China. Both show how “practice” 
deviates from “theory” and serve to give us a 
more complex and accurate picture of com- 
munication in China than party propagandists 
would have us believe. 

In the section on political culture, three 
stimulating papers are Lucian Pye’s interpreta- 
tion of Chinese political culture as seen from 
the way Chinese leaders-use mass media, Lowell 
Dittmer’s insightful psychoanalytic study of the 
impact of the Cultural Revolution on various 
groups of Chinese, and Parris Chang’s thematic 
analysis of 175 picture storybooks used by 
Chinese children as a way to generate hypo- 
theses about Chinese political socialization. 

But, in my opinion, the two best papers of 
the whole symposium are: “Peasant Culture 
and Socialist Culture in China” by Vivienne 
Shue, and “Communication and Changing Ru- 
ral Life’ by William Parish. Through a very 
careful and ingenious analysis of official re- 
ports, Shue is able to make explicit Chinese 
Communist leaders’ implicit notion of bringing 
value changes to the peasantry. First, Chinese 
leaders sought to induce peasants to adopt new 
behavior on the ground of realizing their old 
values. Then once the new behavior (e.g., 
collective farming) was adopted, the leaders 
hoped for peasants’ accepting new (socialist) 
values to institutionalize the new behavior. But 
as Shue points out, in practice Chinese Com- 
munist cadres at the grass-root level seldom 
ventured beyond the first step, i.e., enticing 
peasants to adopt new behavior in terms of 
realizing their old values. William Parish’s paper 
presents some of the major findings of a large 
survey project (done with Martin Whyte) with 
some former rural residents of 63 villages in 
Kwangtung province. Parish and Whyte use 
statistical measures to study the correlations 
between communication behavior (newspaper 
reading, movie viewing, listening to broadcast 
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and attending meetings) and “village altruism” 
(as indicated in “distribution systems,” “collec- 
tive education,” “medical system,” and “con- 
flict”) and between communication behavior 
and “rural change” (as indicated in “collective 
life,” “family life,”? and “ceremonial life”). 
With one or two notable exceptions, Parish 
finds no significant correlation between com- 
munications and “village altruism” and “rural 
change.” Parish concludes that lack of such 
correlation does not mean that the media fail to 
reach the peasants. The media do reach the 
peasants in Kwangtung, but the peasants ‘“‘re- 
sponded less to messages being communicated 
from Peking and less to the political conscious- 
ness or socialist character of each village than to 
the mixed structure of incentives created by 
new collective structures established, in the 
1950s” (p. 379). Thus, Vivienne Shue’s careful 
qualitative analysis corresponds closely with the 
survey study by Parish and Whyte. 

At the end of this symposium Doak Bamett 
sums up the pattern of communication in China 
today and suggests new areas for further re- 
search. Barnett’s essay is a “must reading” for 
all China specialists interested in communica- 
tion and development in China. 

In addition to the criticism mentioned earli- 
er that the conceptual framework set forth by 
Godwin Chu fails to connect all the papers, 
another can bè made: the book could have been 
more informative if the two editors had used 
comparative analysis. There is a rich literature 
on what kinds of revolutions typically do or do 
not succeed in accomplishing their manifest 
tasks. Neither the editors nor most of the 
writers of this book show sensitivity to the 
need for setting the Chinese experiences in a 
comparative perspective. 


ALAN P. L. Liv 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Die Planungszelle. By Peter C. Dienel. (Op- 
laden, West Germany: Westdeutscher Verlag, 
1978. Pp. 276. DM 23.) 


The demand for greater involvement of 
citizens in public policy formulation has been 
rising in West Germany as well as in other 
post-industrial countries. As a result of this 
increased interest, as well as the influence of 
Burgerinitiaven (Citizen Action Groups) in Ger- 
man politics, a number of German scholars have 
begun studying and writing about new modes 
of citizen participation. 

Peter Dienel’s book presents one model for 
organized participation, called the Planung- 
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szelle. A randomly selected group of 25 to 300 
is brought together to work on a specific policy 
question for three weeks under the guidance of 
an outside facilitator. Their solutions or recom- 
mendations are then presented to the decision- 
making body, usually a city council or Land 
parliament. During this three-week period the 
state pays the regular salary of those involved. 

This system of requesting citizen input into 
policy decisions has been tried in Bavaria, 
Solingen, and most recently, in Cologne. In 
Cologne the Planungszelle was assigned the task 
of recommending urban renewal plans for the 
inner city area located near the City Hall. After 
more than 400 meetings, the 250 citizens who 
were involved decided to enlarge the city hall 
square and to construct some low-rise housing 
behind the city hall. This proposal counter- 
manded the prize-winning plan of a famous city 
planner who had recommended restoring the 
city hall square to its seventeenth-century 
grandeur. Cologne’s chief municipal planner 
had originally favored the open-square plan 
recommended by the Planungszelle. This might 
lead a critic to question the method of provid- 
ing the information and the role of the facili- 
tator. . 

A more important criticism of the efficacy 
of the Planungszelle, in addition to the oppor- 
tunities for the manipulation of the results, is 
the. restriction of the input into decisions by 
other citizens, some of whom may be more 
directly affected by the issue under considera- 
tion. Not only the Planungszellen but all 
citizens should have an opportunity to learn 
participatory skills that would enable lay peo- 
ple to evaluate governmental programs. and 
provide a year-round check against the increas- 
ing professionalization of public services. 

Increasing : bureaucracy and _ technocracy 
have steadily reduced citizen participation in 
decision making. Dienel’s book is representative 
of attempts in West Germany to find new 
solutions to the rigidity of post-industrial sys- 
tems. It also provides a good bibliography of 
the growing literature on “organized” participa- 
tion in administration and governance in 
Europe. What is needed now is a study of the 
relative merits of both organized and spontane- 
ous participation. Are these contradictory 
modes, or can a combination of the two be 
used for effective participation? 


CHARLES R. FOSTER 
Committee on Atlantic Studies 
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Doctrine and Ethos in the Labour Party. By H. 
M. Drucker. (Boston: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1979. Pp. viii + 134. $17.50, cloth; 
$7.50, paper.) 


Doctrine and Ethos in the Labour Party isa 
fine book: insightful, succinct and a delight to 
read. It is not a comprehensive or detailed 
study of the Labour party. Rather, it attempts 
to introduce a new distinction~ethos as op- 
posed to doctrine—and to pull together the 
various findings of other scholars. It succeeds in 
both tasks. 

Drucker argues that a party’s ideology ac- 
tually has two dimensions: the party’s doctrines 
and its ethos, which he defines as the ‘“‘tradi- 
tions, beliefs, characteristic procedures and 
feelings which help to animate the members of 
the party” (p. 1), The ethos of the British 
Labour party emerges out of “‘the experience of 
the working class” and consists of “a series of 
folk-memories” or “shared expressions of ex- 
ploitation, common struggle, and gradually 
increasing power” (pp. 31—37). That experi- 
ence, Drucker tells us, “can be summed up for 
brevity’s sake, in two aspects: exploitation by 
outsiders, and the slow, painful building of its 
own defensive organizations” (p. 19). 

The defensive ethos of the Labour party 
manifests itself in numerous ways. Most gen- 
erally, it has led to caution, incrementalism and 
excessive reliance on “tried practices.” Speci- 
fically, Drucker identifies four “expressions” of 
the party’s ethos: “an unwillingness to sack 
leaders” for fear of being divided and more 
easily exploited; “the way it hoards its money,” 
which derives from the thrifty habits of the 
British working class; “the formality of its 
practices” as a consequence of the desire to 
create. “its own self-centered quasi-legal rule 
system” to offset the “alien legal structure” of 
bourgeois society; and the “demands for sacri- 
fices from its leaders” as proof that the leaders 
have not betrayed the party by becoming 
middle-class, 

Drucker then considers conflicts between 
the party’s working-class ethos on the one hand 
and its revisionist and parliamentary elements 
on the other. Revisionist doctrine challenges 
the party’s ethos in several important ways. The 
proposal to do away with “clause 4,” for 
instance, ignores the symbolic value of nation- 
alization to the working class. The suggested 
substitution of egalitarianism for state owner- 
ship of the means of production, to take 
another example, runs counter to the trade 
unions’ principle of “procuring their differen- 
tials over those groups immediately beneath 
them, or trying to prevent any widening of the 
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differential between their own group and the 
next above” (p. 62). 

The party’s ethos also causes tensions be- 
tween the parliamentary and non-parliamentary 
wings of the party. Manifestoism—binding can- 
didates to carry out the provisions of the 
election manifesto—is one symptom of this 
tension. Candidates are saddled with policies 
they cannot implement in office, thereby dash- 
ing the “exaggerated hopes” of the electorate 
while providing unreconstructed activists with 
exemption: from blame. More importantly, 
there has been a growing rift between those 
who must bear the responsibility of governing 
and those who do not. Recent Labour govern- 
ments have had to back away from socialist 
planning and egalitarian programs for political 
and economic reasons, opening up ‘‘for the first 
time in the history of the party, a gap between 
those who operate within the terms of the 
party’s ethos, the constituency parties, and 
those who march to new tunes” (p. 111). 

Drucker’s insights are by no means uncon- 
troversial. There is no attempt to measure or 
provide social scientific evidence of the phe- 
nomena he describes, and hence no way of 
telling how pervasive the working-class ethos is 
inside the Labour party. Other explanations of 
the behavior he describes cannot be easily 
dismissed: caution, incrementalism and re- 
sistance to change are typical features in 
bureaucracies, and the trade unions and the 
Labour party are certainly bureaucratic organi- 
zations. However, these are presumably the 
sorts of controversies Drucker intended to 
provoke. 


BRUCE E. CAIN 
California Institute of Technology 


Politics and Policy in Australia. By Geoffrey 
Hawker, R. F. I. Smith and Patrick Weller. 
(St. Lucia, Queensland, Australia: University 
of Queensland Press, 1979. Pp. xii + 313. 
$24.25, cloth; $14.50, paper.) 


In adapting to the newly emerging concern 
with public policy as a field of study, political 
` scientists seem to be moving reluctantly and 
with great difficulty away from their traditional 
focus on political institutions and processes. 
Public policy is after all a product of those 
institutions and processes. Therefore, to the 
extent the study of public policy concentrates 
on the institutions and processes by which 
policy is made rather than on the policies 
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themselves, the study of public policy becomes 
indistinguishable from the study of government 
and politics, 

The book reviewed here focuses on the 
policy-making institutions and processes in 
Australia, specifically eschewing any attempt to 
analyze or evaluate policy content. The format 
is first to examine in some detail major institu- 
tions and actors in the policy-making process 
and then to examine five Australian case 
studies: school funding, the introduction of 
wheat quotas, the scope of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and its relations with other 
departments, the development of the Royal 
Commission on Australian Government and 
Administration, and making the 1974 budget. 

Much of the book is a descriptive narrative. 
What coherence and analytic quality the book 
has centers around supporting the imprecise 
proposition that policy making in Australia is 
more complex, more political and more incre- 
mental than a rational ideal based upon a clear 
separation of politics and administration. The 
authors strongly suggest that this rational ap- 
proach to policy making is widely assumed to 
describe the British type of system, what the 
authors cali “the Westminster Model.” Of 
course, as the literature on policy and admini- 
stration makes abundantly clear, this rational 
ideal is not a uniquely British phenomenon but 
may apply equally well to a wide variety of 
other systems, 

The serious question is how widely this 
tational ideal is assumed to apply to a great 
extent anywhere. One may doubt that the news 
that policy making in Australia is influenced by 
considerations of politics, self-interest and 
existing policy will come as a startling revela- 
tion. The rational model and Lasswell’s sequen- 
tial model (p. 18) become straw men for the 
book. In this sense, it may be argued that the 
principal accomplishment of this detailed des- 
cription of numerous episodes in Australian 
political life is to translate what was already 
well established generically into Australian pro- 
per nouns. Thus, for instance, we are told that 
federal funding of primary and secondary edu- 
cation was preceded by and partially legiti- 
mated by less “revolutionary” steps of funding 
universities and secondary school libraries. The 
point of this is to support the authors’ conten- 
tion that “incrementalism is characteristic of 
most policy-making’ processes.” This detailed 
description does little to test the hypothesis of 
pervasive incrementalism, however. By the au- 
thors’ own admission, the term ‘‘incremental- 
ism” lacks the necessary precision for such a 
test (p. 162). 

The most troubling aspect of books such as 
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this is that they constitute old goods in new 
packaging. Explicitly eschewing concern for the 
content of policy outcomes either as dependent 
or independent variables (cf. p. 205), the 
authors are left with a discussion of Australian 
institutions and politics that is no more a 
“policy” book than the countless other books 
on the governments and politics that produce 
policies, especially those concerned with the 
administrative sectors. The narratives of parti- 
cular decisions or processes in this book are 
thorough and well written. What this book fails 
to do is to show how the study of the policy 
process is distinct from a general study of 
government and politics, or how that policy 
process in the Australian context differs from 
widely known policy-making patterns every- 
where else. 


LAWRENCE MAYER 
Texas Tech University 


The Christian Democratic Parties of Western 
Europe. By R. E. M. Irving. (Winchester, 
Mass.: George Allen & Unwin, 1979. Pp. xxii 
+ 338. $35.00.) 


The elections to the European Parliament 
held in June 1979 demonstrated again the 
appeal and strength of Christian Democracy in 
Western Europe, even under the banner of the 
new trans-national European People’s Party. 
This federation of national parties which ran 
candidates in six of the nine Common Market 
countries succeeded in receiving more than 
one-fourth of the seats in the new assembly, 
placing it only slightly behind the Socialist 
bloc. In five of the member-states of the 
European Economic Community—Italy, West 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands and Lux- 
embourg~—Christian Democratic parties have 
been dominant or major political forces since 
1945, averaging 36 percent of the vote in the 
general elections of the late 1970s. If one 
includes France, with a much smaller but not 
unimportant Christian Democratic tradition, 
the figure is reduced to 28 percent. 

R. E. M. Irving has written a timely and very 
useful book about Christian Democratic parties 
in these six countries (not, as the title suggests, 
about Christian Democracy in all countries of 
Western Europe). His well-informed, current, 
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and sympathetic yet not uncritical review of 
individual parties covers prewar developments, 
but the focus is on the post-1945 era. The 
analysis ends at about mid-1978; thus it in- 
cludes the 1978 French parliamentary elections 
but not the Italian elections or the elections to 
the European Parliament in the summer of 
1979, Nor, at the time of writing, had Franz 
Josef Strauss of the German CSU been elected 
the 1980 candidate for the chancellorship 
representing the combined CDU-CSU Christian 
Democrats. However, this event would probab- 
ly have had little effect on Irving’s conclusion 
that “the chief weakness of the CDU-CSU is 
that it is two parties, not one” (p. 256). An 
important theme of the book is the fluctuating 
fortunes of the Christian Democrats whose 
strong or even dominant positions were chal- 
lenged and weakened in the 1960s, whose 
electoral support improved rather dramatically 
in the latest elections of the 1970s, and whose 
organizations appear to have experienced con- 
siderable rejuvenation in recent years. Election 
results and participation in postwar govern- 
ments are reflected in very useful tables. 

The selection of only some parties for 
inclusion in this book proves to be both a 
strength and a weakness. It is a strength, 
because the most important Christian Democra- 
tic parties in the largest and most populous 
continental countries of Western Europe are 
described and analyzed in considerable detail. 
This gives Irving sufficient opportunity to 
compare the basic similarities as well as some 
important differences among these parties in 
terms of history and cultural setting, ties to the 
Church, orientation toward left and right, 
organization, electoral appeal and leadership 
style. Though each country is treated in sep- 
arate chapters, frequent references are made to 
similar or contrasting situations in other coun- 
tries in these and other chapters in which the 
author integrates and synthesizes his numerous 
findings and conclusions. There are few authors 
whose combinations of scholarship and com- 
parative approach can match Irving’s contribu- 
tions to the literature on comparative political 
parties. 

It is therefore disappointing that other Chris- 
tian Democratic parties, e.g., those in Austria, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal and in the Scandi- 
navian countries, were not included in the 
analyses. I would hope that the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, for which this study 
was written, will now ask Irving to keep the 
promise contained in the title of this book and 
complete a second volume on Christian Demo- 
cratic parties in those countries of Western 
Europe that are not members of the EEC and 
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the European Parliament. It would certainly 
help, though, if the price of the book could be 
set a bit lower. 


ARTHUR B. GUNLICKS 
University of Richmond 


Ethnicity and Equality: The Shiv Sena Party 
and Preferential Policies in Bombay. By 
Mary Fainsod Katzenstein. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1979. Pp. 237. 

` $15.00.) 


The central theme of this work can be easily 
stated: under what conditions does emergent 
nativist sentiment become organized into a 
successful political organization? In addition, 
the study challenges an assumption of compara- 
tive theory that individual merit and achieve- 
ment are the basis of personal advancement as 
societies become more modernized. As such, 
the book admirably documents the rise of the 
Shiv Sena (ie., Army of Shivaji, the seven- 
teenth-century Mahratta hero) movement as 
one pressing claims for preferential treatment 
of its Marathi-speaking constituency and at the 
same time paints a revealing picture of a small 
‘regional political party so typical of India’s 
complex and fascinating party system. 

At the outset of the volume, Katzenstein 
distinguishes between the “old ethnicity,” i.e., 
demands for regional autonomy which might 
threaten national integration and the “new 
ethnicity” or sons of soil movements such as 
the Shiv Sena which demand preferential treat- 
ment for their members in the way of quotas in 
jobs and educational institutions. In the case 
study, the author examines several factors 
related to the rise of organized ethnic conflict 
in Bombay. These are in particular migratory 
patterns, economic inequalities and competi- 
tion, and party organization and leadership. For 
reasons peculiar to Bombay’s colonial status 
and its position as the major western port, its 
population has always been ethnically diverse 
and heavily migrant; after the industrial era 
began, outsiders predominated in commercial 
and industrial occupations to the exclusion of 
Maharashtrians and at the same time main- 
tained control of the city’s politics. Even at 
present there is a high influx of migrants from 
other areas coupled with low out-migration. 
Since this pattern is typical of other urban areas 
in India, the author concludes that a demogra- 
phic explanation is not in itself sufficient to 
account for Shiv Sena’s success. 

Middle-class Maharashtrians felt most slight- 
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ed in competing for white-collar jobs, many of 
which were held by South Indians. The latter 
group, although outnumbered by Gujaratis, 
became the principal target of Shiv Sena pro- 
tests largely because of their more visible 
cultural differences. While economic conflict 
was a major factor in middle-class support, Shiv 
Sena’s electoral success relied on mobilizing the 
working-class voters as well. Here, the Shiv Sena 
had less success. Even though the party’s 
right-wing appeal did have some measure of 
popularity among the working class, and its 
efforts at providing amenities in slum areas 
gained it favorable recognition, economic pres- 
sures were much less than among the middle 
classes, and many continued to support the 
Congress party. i s 

The author attributes much of the party’s 
effectiveness to its highly disciplined, paramili- 
taristic organization which engendered a vibrant 
sense of enthusiasm among its young, upwardly 
mobile activist cadres, as well as to the widely 
circulated Marathi language weekly Marmik, 
edited by its leader and founder Bal Thackeray. 
She is more cautious in assessing the impact of 
government policy on the actual improved 
conditions of Maharashtrians in Bombay. Even 
though the state government more than the 
municipal council supported its demands, it is 
suggested that official policy may have 
strengthened existing trends which were already 
in effect before the dramatic appearance of the 
Shiv Sena. 

After their first electoral success in 1968 
(electing 42 out of 140 city councilors), party 
leadership found itself in a dilemma typical of 
so many other regional parties in India: how to 
expand its electoral base. To do so it became 
necessary to mute its denunciation of other 
ethnic groups, and went so far as to support a 
South Indian in the 1971 parliamentary elec- 
tions. Perhaps the one weakness of this other- 
wise excellent study is the failure to analyze in 
more detail the impact these ideological shifts 
(and other difficulties briefly cited) on Shiv 
Sena, which led to a decline in its electoral 
support (by 1978 its representation on the city 


- council had been reduced to half its initial 


strength). 

Nevertheless, Katzenstein’s conclusions sug- 
gest propositions which are indeed promising 
and obviously lend themselves to testing in 
future studies. Although nativist sentiment and 
perceptions of ethnic inequality might be wide- 
spread, she argues that at least three other 
conditions must be met before a political 
movement of consequence can be effectively 
organized: low out-migration, middle-class eco- 
nomic competition and superior party organiza- 
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tion with emphasis on mobilizing the youth. If 
Katzenstein’s arguments prove correct, we 
should expect to witness similar ethnic move- 
ments demanding preferential treatment in 
similar environments. In sum, this is a concise, 
entirely readable volume which undoubtedly 
will appeal to those whose interests lie in the 
direction of ethnic politics as well as to South 
Asian area specialists. 


DANIEL R. GRAVES 
California State University, Hayward 


The United Arab Emirates: Unity in Fragmen- 

tation. By Ali Mohammed Khalifa. (Boulder, 

_ Colo.: Westview Press, 1979. Pp. xvi + 235. 
$24.50.) 


This comprehensive work on the United 
Arab Emirates (UAE) deals with the back- 
ground and political development of the new 
nation as an integrative venture. In 1968 Great 
Britain declared its intention to end its imperial 
presence in the Trucial States in 1971. Follow- 


ing three years of negotiations, Abu Dhabi, | 


Dubai, Sharjah, Ajman, Umm al-Guiwain, and 
Fujairah established the UAE as a federal 
system on December 2, 1971; Ras al-Khaimah 
joined the union two months later. 

Much attention is devoted to factors that 
help or hinder political integration. “The quest 
for survival of the status quo, rising standards 
of living, the existence of a core unit, gradual- 
ism, the sense of mission, geographical con- 
tiguity, and cultural commonality are elabor- 
ated on as primarily integrative factors” (p. xv). 

The paramount position of Abu Dhabi in the 
union is viewed’ as a positive force for stability 
and integration. The role of this emirate is seen 
as somewhat analogous to that of the United 
States in NATO, or that of the Russian SFSR 
within the Soviet Union. It is pointed out, for 
example, that Abu Dhabi contains over 86 
percent of the union’s total area and 40 percent 
of its population. Because of its oil, it is by far 
the richest member of the UAE, and the 
emirate consistently provides over 90 percent 


of the federal government’s finances. The UAE - 


came about largely because of the initiative of 
Abu Dhabi’s talented ruler, Shaikh Zayed. 
Since independence, the emirate has exercised a 
benevolent, hegemonial control of the nation. 
“Abu Dhabi has invested a great deal in the 
federation, in both skills and treasure, and 
surely would opt not only for its preservation 
but for its growth and consolidation as well” 
(p. 126). 

Chapter 3 is concerned with the structure 
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and functions of the federal government. Al- 
though the formal institutions of the govern- 
ment are rather complex, the center of power is 
the Supreme Council of the Union (SCU). Here, 
despite the facade of a modern institution, the 
traditional pattern of elitist-hereditary rule per- 
sists. The SCU consists of all the rulers of the 
member emirates. For meetings to have legal 
effect, at least five of its seven members, 
including Abu Dhabi and Dubai (the second 
most important emirate), must be present. Each 
emirate has one vote in the council, but the 
votes are not of equal weight. Any important 
decision requires a majority of five, including 
the two votes of Abu Dhabi and Dubai. 

The UAE is, of course, a major oil exporter. 
Among Arab oil-producing countries, it ranks 
fourth, being outproduced only by Saudi Ara- 
bia, Kuwait, and Iraq. Because of this and, 
more broadly, because oil makes the Persian 
Gulf region one of the most. strategically 
important areas on earth, many readers will 
find chapter 7, “The Regional and Global 
Contexts: Support and Disruption,” one of the 
most useful parts of the book. Of particular 
interest is the author’s study of the background 
and dynamics of Arab radicalism in the region. 
Included is a discussion of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of the Occupied Arabian 
Gulf (PFLOAG), its Marxist-Leninist ideology, 
and its linkage to extra-regional elements. 

Khalifa tells how the Dhufari rebellion was 
checkmated largely because of military aid 
provided to Oman by the Shah of Iran. In. 
general, the United States and other Western 
nations benefited during the years when imperi- 
al Iran played the role of “gulf policeman.” 

In his concluding chapter, Khalifa notes that 
the UAE Provisional Constitution expires in 
1981. He speculates that integrative achieve- 
ments may lead to the abandonment of federal- 
ism in favor of a unitary system. He also 
observes that political, economic, and social 
development may lead to a demand for some 
form of democracy. Will the “leadership be able 
to cope with increasing popular demands for 
wider political participation?” (p. 181). 


Roy E. THOMAN 
West Texas State University 


Doing Good by Doing Little: Race. and School- 
ing in Britain. By David L. Kirp.. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1979, Pp. xit+ 
164. $11.95.) 


In the last 20 years, British and American 
policy makers have adopted quite different 
strategies for remedying racial discrimination in 
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education. While Americans have attacked it 
head-on through direct legislation and adjudica- 
tion, the British have preferred not to confront 
it directly, but only as part of the broader issue 
of educational disadvantage. David Kirp’s short 
account of this British policy of “racial inexpli- 
citness” addresses the debate over race in both 
countries. But the book suggests particularly 
interesting possibilities for American policy by 
showing how a form of “benign neglect,” which 
this country rejected almost out of hand in 
1970, has worked in the British context. 
Although inexplicitness has in certain in- 
stances meant “doing nothing,” Kirp argues 
that in Britain it has also meant “‘aiding 
nonwhites with seeming inadvertence, doing 
good by stealth” (p. 105). English-language 


instructional programs, for example, are ear- 


marked for students with language difficulties, 
a disproportionate percentage of whom happen 
to be nonwhite immigrants. Kirp presents data 
to demonstrate that inexplicitness has in fact 
coincided with a period of some improvement 
in conditions for Britain’s nonwhites. Avoiding 
specific policy pronouncements, he draws the 
general conclusion that inexplicitness may pro- 
vide the sort of “finely tuned and ad hoc” 
policy which is needed to cope with that 
“disadvantage more nebulously linked to race 
and more clearly tied to economic circum- 
stances” which occurs increasingly in both 
Britain and America (p. 123). 

This balanced and readable case study offers 
additional evidence that policy making in Bri- 
tain is largely informal, consensual, and non- 
legal; and it brings valuable comparative per- 
spective to an important issue in American 
politics. American readers will find the chapter 
on school busing especially informative. But 
political scientists—particularly those familiar 
with Britain—may feel the author has taken too 
narrow a view of his subject by paying insuffi- 
cient attention to the politics of race. 

In his defense, one must admit that until 
recently Britain’s limited national debate over 
race had focused mainly on immigration policy, 
not education—leaving the latter largely in the 
hands of bureaucrats in the Department of 
Education and Science and in the local educa- 


tion authorities. Still, Kirp’s inattention to . 


party politics may have led him to underesti- 
mate the level of dissensus over race which 
actually exists in Britain. 

The Labour and Conservative parties, for 
instance, probably face greater pressure from 
the National Front than he recognizes. Al- 
though it is true that this racist movement “has 
attracted more attention than votes” (p. 111), 
it managed to take 16 percent of the vote in the 
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West Bromwich by-election (1973) and com- 
peted well enough at Stechford (1977) to force 
the Liberal party’s candidate into fourth place. 
Given the sorry state of their constituency 
organizations, the Front could also draw votes 
away from candidates of both major parties, 
especially in municipal elections. To the extent, 
then, that it succeeds in politicizing race in 
Britain, the National Front renders a policy of 
racial inexplicitness more difficult to sustain. 
That fact may help explain why British policy 
makers have appeared more willing since 1974 
to single out race for special attention, and it 
forces one to wonder whether racial inexplicit- 
ness could ever be grafted onto race and 
schooling policy in America. 


ELIZABETH H. CRIGHTON 
Pomona College 


Citizen Politicians-Canada: Party Officials in a 
Democratic Society. By Allan Kornberg, 
Joel Smith, and Harold D. Clarke. (Durham, 
N.C.: Carolina Academic Press, 1979. Pp, 
xiii + 243. $15.95, cloth; $8.95, paper.) 


Given the voluminous literature on political 
recruitment, one approaches yet another such 
study with some trepidation. Fortunately, 
Kornberg and his colleagues have provided not 
only an interesting analysis of Canadian politi- 
cal recruitment, but also a work which provides 
significant substantive and methodological con- 
tributions which should positively influence 
future political recruitment research. 

Utilizing both a “social structural’ perspec- 
tive (i.e., a person’s social and political statuses 
are affected strongly by the statuses, skills, and 
resources one is born with and acquires subse- 
quently) and a “political socialization” perspec- 
tive (i.e., the importance of accumulated indivi- 
dual experiences), Kornberg et al. confirm the 
hypothesis that “party officials predominantly 
derive from a very small segment of middle and 
upper-middle class persons who have been 
reared, by average standards, in highly politi- 
cized milieux” (p. 217)..In establishing the 
parameters of party involvement, support is 
demonstrated for the “Chinese Box” model of 
political participation and recruitment. Reveal- 
ing is the political socialization data which 
suggest that “party officials may possess rather 
extensive information about the lives of people 
to whom they turn for assistance” (p. 76). The 
political recruitment process exhibits an impor- 
tant social dimension: “To a substantial degree 
it takes place within a network of personal 
relationships of varying closeness” (p. 76). An 
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analysis of the affiliation process indicates that 
Canadian parties “appear to proceed with the 
business of acquiring new members much as do 
other voluntary organizations” (p. 104). As a 
result, the political recruitment data “suggest 
that Canadian party officials, as a group, 
diverge considerably from a model of com- 
mitted politicians, consumed by politics, ide- 
ologies, and programs” (p. 93). 

After establishing who joins local party 
organizations (Chs. 1—3), and analyzing the 
process and components of affiliating with a 
political party (Chs. 4—5), Kornberg et al. focus 
on the nature of party career patterns (Chs. 
6—7). A threefold typology of party officials is 
developed: Stalwarts, Insiders, and Elites. The 
finding that similar proportions of each type 
exist within the various local party organiza- 
tions suggests that Canadian parties are “‘pri- 
marily public office-seeking organizations” (p. 
157). Application of the social structural and 
political socialization perspectives reveals signi- 
ficant differences in the status and politiciza- 
tion backgrounds of these three types of party 
officials. Consideration of the party careers of 
women (Ch. 8) finds that “their political 
. socialization experiences not only are impor- 
tant for bringing women into parties, but also 
have consequences for some of the factors that 
directly determine whether they will rise to 
Elite and Insider statuses within them, or 
remain Stalwarts during the course of their 
careers” (p. 212). 

The above findings are based on three sets of 
data: first, a study of 625 local party officials 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, and Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; second, a matched sample of non- 
party members, who are termed “nigh- 
dwellers”; and third, a cross-section of 1100 
members of the general population in these two 
metropolitan areas. While the usual criticisms of 
such survey research projects could be made, 
they are minor when compared to the advance- 
ment this study makes to the political recruit- 
ment area. The major methodological contribu- 
tion is the use of a matched sample of the 
neighbors of party officials (i.e., the nigh-dwel- 
lers) for comparisons with the party officials 
themselves. The significant substantive findings 
include the following: first, social networks 
rather than ideological beliefs lead to the 
recruitment and participation of individuals in 
party organizations; second, both social struc- 
tural factors and political socialization experi- 
ences influence various aspects of the political 
recruitment process; and third, once a person 
has joined a party, careers are likewise influ- 
enced by the individual’s social background and 
the political milieux. In addition, this study 
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provides some much-needed empirical data on 
and explanation of why women are a “disad- 
vantaged majority” in terms of party participa- 
tion. Finally, the utility of the political sociali- 
zation perspective is demonstrated, a finding 
which should force a reconsideration of recent 
critiques which have sought to question the 
validity and reliability of political socialization 
research. 


RONALD G. LANDES 
Saint Mary's University, Halifax 


Is Britain Dying? Perspectives on the. Current 
Crisis. Edited by Isaac Kramnick. (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1979. Pp. 
286. $15.00.) 


If Britain is indeed experiencing a life-and- 
death crisis, the essays in this volume provide 
little confirmation of it. These essays were first 
presented at a conference entitled, “The British 
Crisis: Real or Imagined?” held in 1978. As is 
typical of such collections, the papers lack 
thematic and theoretical coherence. Only an 
implicit assumption of a British civility in 
devising solutions is common to the partici- 
pants. Perhaps most. disconcerting are Edward 
Heath’s assertion that British problems are 
solvable through greater international coopera- 
tion and Barbara Castle’s contention that Bri- 
tish ills are the fault of international forces. If 
politicians can be expected to offer reassurance, 
one would expect scholars to assess British 
destiny according to their own theoretical 
perspectives, Whereas other volumes are fo- 
cused on the failure of social democracy or the 
difficulties in governing modern Britain, Kram- 
nick hoped to assess its economy, its world 
role, and its ability to resolve conflict by 
democratic procedures, the “three salient fea- 
tures of its former grandeur.” In fact, these 
categories are overpowered by the diversity of 
various authors’ own interpretations, undermin- 
ing any systematic basis for diagnosing whether 
Britain actually has contracted a fatal ailment 
or for explaining its symptoms. 

Yet, the essays do provide basic information, 
identify some important trends, and, in several 
cases, offer stimulating analyses of the conun- 
drum that plagues Britain. For instance, four 
interesting essays attribute. responsibility for 
Britain’s poor economic performance to key 
elites. Discounting Britain’s long-term economic 
decline, Stephen Blank argues that decisions 
designed to maintain its international economic 
and political stature in the post-World War II 
era prevented the development of the domestic 
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economy and that these decisions are linked to 
the ineffectiveness of Britain’s political institu- 
tions. Robin Marris, to the contrary, argues that 
a relative economic decline cannot be played 
down. It is, rather, indicative of a basic tech- 
nological and commercial backwardness, having 
its primary source in the failure of British 
society to produce talented managers. Richard 
Rosecrance, likewise, finds too little entrepre- 
neurial innovation. Arguing that British power 
derived directly from its economic power, he 
contends that economic decline follows from 
an imperial dominance built on a surplus earned 
from invisible factors such as shipping, in- 
surance, and financial services. This system, 
dépending on financial resources and skills, 
undermines industrial and export competitive- 
ness. Rosecrance sees greater strength in a 
dominance based on a surplus of merchandise 
trade. If only Britain would focus on exports 
and productivity, the future would be brighter. 
For Tom Nairn, Britain’s imperial decline arises 
from a failure of political development: a 
product of the prolonged domination by a 
pre-modern financial elite who have stymied 
industrial development and modernization. He 
projects a breakthrough to modernity to coin- 
cide with the emergence of a right-wing nation- 
al government, acting in the name of the public 
interest. 

Other important essays deal with the disinte- 
gration of power centers. In a systematic 
defense of British political institutions, Jorgen 
Rasmussen details the loosening of cabinet and 
party control over the Commons, a change in 
behavior that reflects a weakening of class 
cohesion. Ira Katznelson accounts for the ero- 
sion of class cohesion in terms of the increasing 
separation of workplace and residential com- 
munities, leading to a diverse array of issue 
movements outside the labor movement itself. 
More generally, Ralph Miliband identifies a 
permanent and growing pressure from below—a 
state of desubordination—that undercuts gov- 
ernability and evokes demands for a counter- 
revolution. And Milton Esman interprets the 
rise of and legitimation of ethnic group claims 
in Britain’s periphery in terms of trends com- 
mon to post-industrial societies. 

Economic decline and loss of world power 
have coincided with the emergence of a frag- 
mented, multiracial populace. Increasingly, Bri- 
tain is threatened by the proliferation of 
autonomous and incompatible systems of pow- 
er and values which work not only against the 
center but also one another. George Orwell’s 
characterization of England as “rather stuffy 
Victorian family” is surely no longer accurate. 
While Kramnik’s volume makes a useful addi- 
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tion, the real need is for a fuller analysis of the 
fundamental changes in the operation of the 
external and internal systems that are produc- 
ing the disintegration of the British nation- 
state. Only then will it be possible to determine 
whether the British marasmus provides a model 
for other late industrial societies. 


JOEL D. WOLFE 
College of Charleston 


Local Government in Britain and France: Prob- 
lems and Prospects. Edited by Jacques La- 
groye and Vincent Wright. (Boston: Allen 
and Unwin, Inc., 1979. Pp. viii + 244. 
$19.95.) 


The Reorganization of British Local Govern- 
ment: Old Orthodoxies and a Political Per- 
spective. By John Dearlove. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979. Pp. viii + 
308. $34.50, cloth; $8.95, paper.) 


Jacques Lagroye’s and Vincent Wright’s col- 
lection of essays on local government in Britain 
and France upholds an unfortunate tradition in 
comparative urban politics. The reader must 
accept a series of “entre nous” assertions, 
disembodied institutional histories, and con- 
siderable repetition in order to extract the 
authors’ numerous contributions to this litera- 
ture. John Dearlove’s work on British local 
government reorganization is largely devoted to 
a critique of the academic tendencies that lead 
to these shortcomings. So important are the 
“orthodoxies” that Dearlove attacks that his 
own book is somewhat the captive of their 
rigidities. Together the two volumes demon- 
Strate the persistent empirical weakness of the 
comparative urban politics literature. 

Lagroye and Wright assembled for their 
book 13 essays by experienced and knowl 
edgeable scholars of French and British local 
government. The papers with varying degrees of 
success introduce the reader to major issues in 
territorial politics, recent ventures in institu- 
tional reform, local political sociology, and 
municipal finance for the two countries. In 
general, the essays are paired—one on each 
topic per country. 

Dearlove’s book, which is not about the 
1974 reorganization of British local govern- 
ment, simultaneously explains why the La- 
groye-Wright papers fall short of ideal political 
comparison and then falls victim to the very 
institutional trap he criticizes. Dearlove’s book 
consists of a loosely connected set of essays 
about local democracy, administrative efficien- 
cy, and class domination. The connecting 
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theme is that of “old orthodoxies”: those who 
` have thought about or acted on local govern- 
ment reorganization have either held naive 
assumptions about local democracy and- cen- 
tralize efficiency or realpolitik conclusions 
about the likelihood of working-class control in 
urban areas. Dearlove’s arguments on these 
points will be familiar to those who have read 
the pluralist-anti-pluralist debates of the late 
sixties, Harold Seidman and Aaron Wildavsky’s 
work on organizational and managerial reform 
and the structuralist-instrumentalist debate 
among Marxist (especially French) political 
economists. 

Dearlove’s contribution is to bring these 
arguments to bear upon the late 1960s and 
early 1970s British debate about local govern- 
ment reform. He shows that in Britain, as 
occurred somewhat earlier in the United States, 
reform contained a heavy component of “‘busi- 
nesslike efficiency” and middle-class or business 
bias. In making this connection, Dearlove ar- 
gues that reorganization in British local govern- 
ment as in other cases may nudge administra- 
tive practices or marginally shift relative access, 
but it will not greatly alter the ability of 
analogous institutions to deal with ongoing 
political, economic, social problems. The naive 
and conservation orthodoxies about local gov- 
ernment prevent, however, a more serious and 
critical analysis of territorial political issues. 

The Lagroye-Wright papers indeed illustrate 
the constraining effects of these orthodoxies on 
the study of British and French local govern- 
ment. The authors, tightly bound by the 
institutional category local government units 
provide, direct their inquiries towards the devel- 
opment and difficulties of these given units. 
Consequently, author after author dwells upon 
central government reports and proposals for 
regional, administrative, and financial reform 
without revealing very much about how, in 
fact, the institutions operate before or after 
teform. Instead, we have a highly centralist 
view of territorial politics in Britain and France 
that visualizes a central government and an 
undifferentiated network of local governments, 
the former struggling to implement reforms, the 
latter struggling to resist all but those that 
would produce more independent finance. In 
their introduction, the editors recognize that 
within-country differences may be greater than 
those across countries, but their authors almost 
systematically fail to pick up this theme. 

This result is not surprising. Because stu- 
dents of British and French urban politics have 
allowed institutions to identify analytic issues, 
they are drawn to organizational matters and 
away from issues that cut across institutional 
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forms. Consequently, the authors have little 
empirical material with which to illustrate the 
ways in which British and French local authori- 
ties deal with urban political, social and eco- 
nomic matters. All French scholars, for exam- 
ple, deal with central-local relations but must 
rely upon studies a decade and a half old to 
substantiate their arguments. Accepting institu- 
tional orthodoxies, these authors have also been 
content to follow “failed” reform and ignore 
the actual operation of urban governments. If 
the American study of urban policy is or was 
overwhelmed with disjointed case studies, the 
British and French literature is overwhelmed 
with attempts to synthesize in the absence of a 
sound empirical basis. : 

This institutional framework and the vol- 
ume’s own organization produces the book’s 
most lamentable characteristic: that the authors 
learn so little from one another. The book is 
not, with a few exceptions, a comparative 
study. Only L. J. Sharpe’s essay “Modernizing 
the Localities” makes a systematic effort to 
compare the phenomenon in question across 
the two countries. Failing detailed comparisons 
on the specific topics like institutional reform 
or municipal finance, the editors cannot reach 
even their modest goal of comparison, “To 
know not only what a system is, but also what 
it is not, and why not” (p. 1). Instead, the 
authors pursue their topics largely oblivious to 
questions suggested by contrasts with the other 
system. 

This tendency to overgeneralize and under- 
observe can, in part, be attributed to Dearlove’s 
old orthodoxies and their implications for 
organizational tinkering and top-down reform. 
Unfortunately, Dearlove himself is unable to 
leap from either the orthodox or the Marxist 
perspectives he presents to a more satisfactory 
approach to the study of urban politics. By the 
end of his book (pp. 244-45) Dearlove is 
reluctantly trying to decide among interpreta- 
tions of local governments as autonomous, as 
parts of central government, or as tools of 
business even though he has spent pages telling 
us why the institution must be superseded, at 
least analytically. He can recognize (pp. 
238—39) that local government in Britain is not 
and will not be equal to modern socioeconomic 
crises which occur in urban areas, but his own 
institutional trap will not permit him to see the 
consequences for scholarship. Local govern- 
ments must be seen as nodes on a more 
complex socioeconomic political network in- 
teresting as a group of actors that affect the 
way the network operates, but not as the fixed 
starting point for scholarship. We are on firmer 
ground beginning with urban issues—policy, 
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participation, class conflict—and continuing by 
asking for the institutions that deal with those 
problems, rather approaching the study of 
urban politics from the other way around. 

Dearlove’s annoying habit of building his 
sentences with quotations taken from other 
sources constrains his argument. One wonders if 
he would have pushed his analysis further if he 
had relied more on his own writing. The 
fortunate consequence of this stylistic device, 
however, is a 42-page bibliography emphasizing 
British urban politics. 


JERRY A. WEBMAN 
Princeton University 


The Breakdown of Democratic Regimes. Edited 
by Juan J. Linz and Alfred Stepan. (Balti- 
more and London: Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty Press, 1979. Pp. 718. $35.00, cloth; 4 
vols. paper, $2.95 and $3.95 each.) 


Take one very significant and understudied 
topic; place it in the hands of two illustrious 
editors; select an international panel of 13 
distinguished scholars to write essays covering 
11 countries on two continents; allow them 15 
figures, 82 tables, 718 pages and 1185 foot- 
notes for ingredients; let simmer, stirring occa- 
sionally, for nine years; then publish the result 
simultaneously in one sizeable hardbound or in 
four paperback volumes—and you have the 
recipe for The Breakdown of Democratic Re- 
gimes. Tantalizing, definitely; appetizing, prob- 
ably; digestible, possibly; repeatable, doubtful- 
ly; reviewable, implausibly. 

One is tempted to evaluate this mammoth 
undertaking in the style of the Guide Michelin 
(the red one, that is) allotting varying numbers 
of “stars” for, say, the content of intellectual 
perspicacity and “knives and forks” for, say, 
the style of scholarly argumentation, but with- 
holding judgment on the total effort. The 
editors in their brief preface encourage this 
evaluation by explicitly denying any unity in 
design or product—any attempt on their part 
“to force individual contributors into the pro- 
crustean bed of [their] own thinking.” They 
call the reader’s attention rather gleefully to 
“important differences in the authors’ intellec- 
tual orientations which grew in part out of the 
diversity of democracies studied and reflect in 
part genuine differences of opinion on the 
relative weight to be attached to political 
forces.” Despite these entreaties, I will make an 
effort to treat Breakdown as if it were a stew, 
tather than a smOrgasbord—if only because I 
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doubt whether the typographer could furnish 
me with those cute little Michelin symbols I 
would otherwise need. 

Juan Linz’s leadoff essay on “Crises, Break- 
downs and Reequilibration”—itself a separate 
volume in the paperbound version—sets a high 
standard of inquiry for the entire collective 
effort. It is comprehensive in scope, erudite in 
learning, thorough in documentation and wise 
in its maxims and conclusions. It is also prolix 
in length, illustrative in argumentation, digres- 
sive in focus and conservative in its values and 
implications. As an effort in intellectual leader- 
ship (notwithstanding the denial in the pre- 
face), it unquestionably succeeded in inciting 
the other contributors to a high level of 
scholarly craftsmanship, to an attention to 
longer time frames for explanation and to a 
general need to focus in detail on political 
factors in explaining such a political outcome as 
regime breakdown. This alone entitles the book 
to a place of honor on the shelf of systematic, 
multi-authored comparative monumentae poli- 
ticae of our times—along with such equivalents 
as Mass Politics by Allardt and Rokkan, Party 
Systems and Voter Alignments by Lipset and 
Rokkan, Political Opposition in Western Demo- 
eracies by Dahl, Authoritarian Politics in Mod- 
ern Society by Huntington and Moore, and the 
innumerable products of the SSRC’s Commit- 
tee on Comparative Politics. 

But if these neighbors-on-the-shelf are any 
indication, Breakdown would mark the end 
rather than the beginning of a line of inquiry—a 
learned resumé of the state of past theory and 
research, rather than a’speculative assertion of 
the direction they might be expected to take in 
the future. Breakdown as a whole might escape 
that archival fate, if only because of the 
unexplored novelty of its subject matter and 
the relative youth of its contributors; however, 
certain qualities of Linz’s introductory essay 
lead me to suspect that it will be more cited 
than read, more used in parts than exploited as 
a whole. 

First, Linz’s approach to the admittedly 
complex topic of the breakdown of democratic 
regimes is highly eclectic and broadly inductive. 
He eschews the two strategies of theory-build- 
ing that might have produced a more focused 
and tightly reasoned object for subsequent 
empirical testing or critical reaction. He neither 
explores deductively the generic properties of 
democratic regimes and motives of political 
actors which might result in some predictable 
trend(s) toward dilemmas and contradictions 
between performance and expectations, and 
eventually to breakdown, nor does he explicate 
inductively the specific properties of regime 
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challenge, consolidation and/or collapse in a 
single historically identifiable case or cases 
which might produce a “model” or “models” 
against which other cases might be compared 
and contrasted. This latter approach Linz used 
to great effectiveness in his essay on “An 
Authoritarian Regime: Spain” (in E. Allardt 
and S. Rokkan [eds.], Mass Politics: Studies in 
Political Sociology, Free Press, 1970, pp. 
351-83) which became of seminal importance 
to a large number of scholars working on a 
widely dispersed set of countries. His Break- 
down essay lacks this consistency. One is 
treated to insightful observations and encyclo- 
pedic comments on many cases (and even toa 
few “non-cases” in which democratic regimes 
persisted in the face of serious challenges) 
without a clearly demarcated. core sequence of 
interrelated processes and events. The fact that 
not one of the country authors makes an 
effort to apply the Gestalt of Linz’s essay to 
the specific case confronting him perhaps il- 
lustrates the problem. At best, they pick up an 
observation here or a concept there, and discuss 
its relevance. Granted the egocentric nature of 
scholarship—especially in such a lively and 
innovative group as was assembled for this 
project—and granted the problems in sequenc- 
ing individual contributions to a collaborative 
volume which make the systematic exploitation 
of introductory orienting frameworks difficult, 
if not impossible, nevertheless, I suspect that 
here the absence of either a deductive, abstract 
model or an inductive concrete case study as 
the basis for theory building will impede its 
assimilation by interested scholars. Certainly 
anyone who approaches Linz’s essay with the 
idea of obtaining a “quick fix” for the analysis 
of a given instance of democratic breakdown or 
for the testing of discrete hypotheses about 
political change is bound to be disappointed. 
Second, the conceptualization Linz brings to 
the topic is rather loose, under-specified and 
operationally vague—as is undoubtedly appro- 
priate in such an exploratory essay. It is, 
however, notoriously difficult to measure ac- 
curately and comparatively such properties as 
“loss of legitimacy,” “semi-loyalty to regime,” 
“Koalitionsfahigkeit,” “abdication of responsi- 
bility,” or wofse, “abdication of democratic 
authenticity,” “narrowing of the political 
arena,” “leadership”—all of which figure prom- 
inently in Linz’s scheme. Perhaps when assessed 
in the mind of a single, well-informed, dispas- 
sionate observer these terms can be analytically 
useful across a fairly wide range of units and 
periods (Linz is careful to restrict his generaliza- 
tions by cultural area and epoch), but are 
multiple analysts of different academic training 
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and political disposition likely to agree on their 
instance and impact? Hardly. 

One category which looms large in Linz’s 
scheme—indeed, which occupies a central posi- 
tion in it—is sure to attract critical attention: 
“the unsolvable problem.” This property is not 
only suspiciously retroactive, i.e., only after a 
democracy has collapsed can it be said to have 
faced an unsolvable problem, and if it doesn’t 
collapse, its problem is thereby revealed as 
“solvable,” but it is also dangerously close to 
that which it is supposed to cause or predict. 
Interestingly, perhaps mercifully, none of the 
case studies relies on this notion. Paolo Farneti 
concentrates on “the crises of the parliamen- 
tary state,” rather than any specific substantive 
problem to explain the rise of Fascism in Italy. 


‘Rainer Lepsius does dwell on the economic 


crisis which undermined the viability of the 
Weimar Republic—but .not as unsolvable—and 
stresses rather the rise of Hitler’s “charismatic 
community.” Walter Simon also mentions “eco- 
nomic distress” in the case of Austria—as 
affecting but not determining the breakdown 
—and then relies heavily on the external factor 
of Hitler’s rise in Germany to explain the 
outcome there. The Alapuro-Allardt essay on 
Finland does suggest a possible unresolvable 
problem—“the perception of a Communist 
threat and its elimination”—but that was a case 
of near-miss rather than collapse. Nothing in 
Peter Smith’s account of Argentina 
(1916—1930), Alfred Stepan’s of the Brazilian 
coup of 1964, Julio Cotler’s of the Peruvian 
breakdown in 1968 or Alexander Wilde’s analy- 
sis of the collapse in 1949 and reestablishment 
in 1958 of democracy in Colombia points to a 
distinctively “unsolvable problem.” One sus- 
pects that this particular aspect of the Linz 
formulation will be rather quickly added to the 
scrapheap of “unrevealing answers.” 

The principal conceptual assertion of the 
essay, one which is likely to persist and is 
already reflected in the country essays them- 
selves, lies in the notion of a democratic regime 
as distinct.from a democratic government, on 
the one hand, and a democratic society on the 
other. “Substantive democracy” and/or the 
nature of the social and economic order which 
is protected and promoted by political de- 
mocracy is ruled out as a focus of concern by 
Linz on the rather flimsy (and after Chile, in 
particular, rather implausible) grounds that 
“[political] democracy can serve many and 
changing ends, and can defend and contribute 
to the creation of different social and economic 
orders.” Political actors who argue that exist- 
ing, formally democratic procedures (Linz’s 
definition of democracy is resolutely Schumpe- 
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terian-Lipsetian) perpetuate non-democratic 
outcomes are eo ipso extremists, disloyal or at 
best semi-loyal opponents of democracy who 
must be resisted and/or eliminated if that 
regime form is to survive, according to Linz. (In 
his essay on Chile, Arturo Valenzuela takes this 
point to its logical conclusion: “Every effort to 
maintain democracy is well worth the price” 
[p. iv]. When Barry Goldwater said this, he, not 
his opponent, was [rightly] regarded as an 
extremist.) Inversely, those who attack the 
occupants of regime institutions on the grounds 
that, as a government or ruling elite, they are 
not observing the rules of the democratic game, 
are also treated as enemies of democracy. 
Essential to both his analytical definition of the 
problem of governance and his practical sugges- 
tions for governing is the assertion that demo- 
cratic institutions are (not just “should be”) 
valued and supported irrespective of who bene- 
fits from their policies and how those who 
occupy their roles behave once in office pro- 
vided certain procedural rules and citizen rights 
are respected. Nowhere is this empirically prov- 
en or critically examined—neither in the intro- 
ductory essay nor in the subsequent country 
chapters. 

Conversely, one could suggest that democra- 
cy is a uniquely contingent form of political 
domination, dependent on the satisfaction of a 
pattern of material and ideal interests held by 
the citizenry and on the conformity of its 
leaders to certain self-imposed standards of 
legitimate behavior. It rests neither on a har- 
mony of interest in its survival, nor on a 
consensus of values inculcated in mass publics. 
Seen from this perspective, many—if not most— 
of those who oppose a given democratic regime 
may be seeking not so much to destroy the 
regime itself, as to protect it from its corruptors 
or to extend it beyond its detractors. The 
obvious fact that “‘anti-democrats” or propo- 
nents of other forms of political domination 
may seek to capture and are often successful in 
distorting the aims of these protectors and 
extendors of democracy does not detract from 
the point, although it clearly makes it difficult 
to analyze threats to regime persistence in 
terms of loyal “good guys” versus semi-loyal 
and disloyal “bad guys.” 

. The substantive theme of Linz’s essay which 
is most likely to stick in the mind of his readers 
and to become the subject of future controver- 
sy is his assertion that democracies have more 
to fear from their supporters (and beneficiaries) 
than from their opponents. This is provocative, 
even counter-intuitive, since most common- 
sense notions and existing descriptions stress 
the overthrowing of such regimes rather -than 
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their “overgiving,” the seizure of power, not its 
abdication. The literature on the collapse of 
Weimar Germany, at least since Karl D. Brach- 
er’s magisterial study (Die Auflösung der Wei- 
marer Republic, 1964) has long argued this. 
Linz extends the point imaginatively to cover 
other cases of democratic breakdown in Europe 
and Latin America during the interwar and 
post-World War II periods. The compellingness 
of this argument is increased by Linz’s afore- 
mentioned inability or unwillingness to distin- 
guish between opponents of democratic rule as 
such, advocates of democracy as a means to 
attain a more democratic social and economic 
order, and critics of a given democratic govern- 
ment. Since the latter “advocates” and “‘critics” 
are among the most likely of the previous 
supporters and semi-loyal opponents to go over 
to the other side or to vacillate in moments of 
crisis, their “desertion” of democracy may 
indeed be critical to regime breakdown. Inverse- 
ly, since Linz’s “true democrats” are those who 
presumably value that configuration of institu- 
tions regardless of the interests protected and 
promoted, it should come as no shock to more 
realistic (and materialistic) students of de 
mocracy that, when faced with choosing (to 
paraphrase Engels) between “the right to de- 
mocracy and the right to property and 
privilege,” some of them traitorously choose 
the latter—and in so doing, reinforce Linz’s 
point. Indeed, in those cases where democracy 
broke down in the context of a marked rise in 
citizen participation and a real or threatened 
decline in the prerogatives of property, e.g., 
Italy in the early 1920s, Spain in the mid- 
1930s, Brazil in the early 1960s and, above all, 
Chile in the early 1970s, the encouragement 
and/or acquiescence of “loyal” republicans, 
liberals, Christian democrats and even social 
democrats for a Machttibergabe was crucial. 
Had the country studies been divided not by 
conventional geographic categories (in the pa- 
perback version, the Western European cases are 
bound in a single volume; the Latin American 
ones are divided into a multi-country volume 
and a single lengthy study of the fall of the 
Allende government by Arturo Valenzuela), but 
by analytic criteria, I suspect that distinguishing 
between “aggressive” and “defensive” political 
contexts might have produced, not a single 
paradigm, but radically different scenarios of 
democratic breakdown. (Another analytical 
strategy that might lead to different conclu- 
sions would have been to take advantage of the 
literature on types of democracy. Except for an 
insightful digression on the differences between 
parliamentary and presidential arrangements by 
Linz, neither he nor his collaborators make any 
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use of these distinctions. For all of them, 
democracy is a single and presumably equiva- 
lent regime type.) 

_ Having foregone the use of “stars” and 
“knives and forks,” I will not attempt to 
evaluate the individual (and, in few cases, 
collaborative) case studies. They are by no 
means equivalent in quality, but they do vary 
within a rather narrow and elevated range. As a 
renegade Latin Americanist sensitive to the 
scurrilous allegation that “second-rate areas 
produce second-rate scholarship,” I was pleased 
to note that the contributions from that part of 
the world were effectively a match for those 
from the “old continent.” Indeed, in their 
greater attention to economic and social struc- 
tural factors and to the impact of external 
constraints, they tended to go beyond both the 
introductory paradigm and the more narrowly 
political expositions of the European authors. 

My strongest complaint concerns the ab- 
sence of a conclusion. Admittedly, the time and 
effort which went into compiling such a volume 
must have been enormous, but it is regrettable 
that no one took the occasion to reflect on the 
experience of intellectual collaboration, to re- 
examine its initial presumptions and perspec- 
tives in the light of subsequent evidence and/or 
to formulate an agenda for future inquiry. 

My heartiest compliment goes to the editors 
and the publisher for their imaginative idea of 
presenting the work in both a monumental and 
a practical format. It is to be hoped that its 
availability in multiple, inexpensive paperbound 
volumes will ensure its use in a wide variety of 
courses and seminars by comparative generalists 
. and area specialists and therefore The Break- 
down of Democratic Regimes will not suffer 
the fate of its predecessors—permanent consign- 
ment to the dusty realm of past scholarship, or 
worse, to the ignoble status of a hefty bookend. 


PHILIPPE C. SCHMITTER 
University of Chicago 


Marxism-Leninism in the German Democratic 

` Republic: The Socialist Unity Party (SED). 

By Martin McCauley. (New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1979. Pp. xix + 267. $23.50.) 


This book surveys political developments in 
the German Democratic Republic (DDR) from 
the establishment of the Soviet Occupation 
Zone (SBZ) in 1945 through the first half- 
decade of the “Honecker Era,” beginning in the 
early 1970s after the political demise of Walter 
Ulbright. The title may be somewhat mislead- 
ing, since this is not primarily a book about 
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Marxist-Leninist ideology, but rather a political 
history of East Germany. To be sure, since the 
central role in this history has been played by a 
political party claiming to be Marxist-Leninist, 
it is not surprising that matters related to that 
party’s ideology constitutes an important 
theme. Yet Marxism-Leninism is not a domi- 
nant or even organizing theme, as the title of 
the work, some of its chapter headings, and the 
author’s stated main thesis suggest. 

The study explores a wide range of historical 
events and other factors that have influenced 
political developments in the DDR over the 
years. McCauley shows, for example, how 
significantly the DDR has been affected by the 
changing state of East-West relations, and how, 
repeatedly, the Soviet Union has allowed its 
Great Power interests to take precedence over 
the interests of its Marxist-Leninist sister party. 
Indeed, at least until 1955, when the USSR 
established diplomatic relations with the DDR, 
the SED leadership had to live with the 
possibility that the Soviets would reach agree- 
ment over their heads with the Western allies, 
and barter away the DDR in exchange for 
concessions elsewhere (p. 87). We are also 
shown how strongly the policies of the SED 
leadership were motivated by their obsession 
with international recognition for the DDR and 
ambitions to outshine West Germany. We see 
how much the personal ambition, political 
aims, leadership style, and tactical skills of 
Walter Ulbricht influenced the character of the 
East German state. 

Of course, these and most other matters 
discussed in McCauley’s book have ideological 
ramifications, even where ideological considera- 
tions cannot be considered important causal or 
constraining factors. Since Marxist-Leninist par- 
ties base their right to mle on the claim that 
they are guided by a truly scientific ideology, 
even decisions reached’ on nonideological 
grounds must be legitimated in ideological 
terms. It is thus interesting to inquire into how 
the SED, whose ideological foundations have 
been subjected to exceptionally severe stresses, 
has striven to maintain ideological integrity. 

Something like this appears, in fact, to be 
McCauley’s intended focus. In the preface he 
asserts that in 1945 “The question was not 
whether socialism would prove victorious, but 
what face socialism would show to the world— 
German or Soviet? This study argues that if the 
working class in the Soviet Zone had carried the 
day, German socialism would have been born” 
(p. ix). Unfortunately, not only is this thesis 
too vague to provide much focus, but also little 
effort is made to pursue it systematically. At 
one level it is obvious and hardly worth arguing. 
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There is no question that any of the East 
European Communist parties would have of 
their own choice imposed the Soviet model as 
tigidly as Moscow required after 1948. Beyond 
this, despite intriguing chapter titles like “The 
German Road to Socialism” and “Socialism 
with a German Face,” the author does not 
make sufficiently clear the precise nature of the 
conflicting faces of socialism, let alone pursue 
systematically the perennial tensions between 
them. 

Apart from this lack of focus and of 
thematic unity, McCauley’s book provides a 
concise, informative and readable overview of 
history, politics, and government in the DDR. 
It would serve as a good introduction, not only 
to the DDR, but also, more generally, to the 
Soviet-type regimes of Eastern Europe. The 
author has successfully avoided the unidimen- 
sional character of so many chronologically 
organized country studies. Partly by breaking 
his historical account into five “eras,” McCau- 
ley skillfully blends in substantial horizontal 
digressions into areas of inquiry such as the 
membership structure of political parties in the 
SBZ, the institutional structure of the SED, the 
nature of a “party of the new type,” the 
economic base of the East German state, Soviet 
policy toward Germany, the “New Economic 
System of Planning and Management of the 
Economy,” the “Scientific-Technical Revolu- 
tion,” etc. Such digressions not only provide a 
sense of the contexts of political events and 
issues; they also contribute to a richer and 
fuller picture of the kind of state and society 
the DDR has come to be. 


FRED H. EIDLIN 
University of Guelph 


Governmental Instability in Indian States: West 
Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. By 
Subrata Kumar Mitra. (Delhi: Adjanta Publi- 
cations, 1978. Pp. 150. Rs. 40.) 


This is a craftsman-like study the purpose of 
which is “to develop a formal model that 
explains government stability, while having 
some applicability to the problem of constitu- 
tional stability as weli” (p. 1). The analysis does 
not attend to the latter, but focuses exclusively 
upon the former concern in the case of four 
Indian states, all of which experienced a con- 
geries of governments after the general elections 
of 1967. The cases are interesting ones, and 
they are appropriate. The concern is simple and 
important; the method appropriate though 
complex. That which is to be explained, govern- 
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ment stability, is defined in terms of its 
measure, i.e., (1) the extent to which a govern- 
ment lasts its maximum possible term; (2) the 
incidence of ministerial resignations; and (3) 
the extent to which President’s Rule is im- 
posed. Two principle variables are used to 
explicate, i.e., (1) the affinity of potential 
coalition partners in terms of ideological space, 
and (2) the incidence of fractionalization of 
government and assembly. 

The strength of this study rests in the 
systematic development in chapters 2 and 3 of 
the model to be employed—a model of coali- 
tion behavior using the theory of n-person 
cooperative games. The concepts are not new, 
though their use involves certain elaborations 
and extensions of previous work. The formula- 
tion of ideological space draws upon such work 
as that of Axelrod (1970), Niemi (APSR, 1969) 
and the thought underpinning Riker and Orde- 
shook (1973), although the latter’s assumption 
of monetary payoffs is replaced by an assump- 
tion of “a favourable outcome in an important 
public policy area as the payoff to the winner” 
(p. 27). The application of fractionalization— 
the probability that any two randomly drawn 
units from a partitioned population will be 
from the same partition—derives from the 
formulation of Taylor and Herman (4PSR, 
1971). The perusal of this literature together 
with its adaptation to data available for the 
Indian case are thorough and tightly drawn, and 
constitute the most useful part of the book; 
indeed, they merit further encounters with 
data. 

The major difficulties of this book, and they 
are major, concern the specification of the 
explicandum and the meaning of data used to 
define ideological space. It is not at all certain, 
for example, why ministerial resignation is 
indicative of cabinet instability unless it is so by 
virtue of assertion. Resignations in principle 
and in reality may reflect a strengthening of a 
cabinet—trimming it of fat (augmentation of 
side-payments, be they material or ideational, 
for partners left) or bolstering support (drop 
the weaker for the stronger or the less affinal 
for a partner more so). A ministerial resignation 
may be an indication of strength and cabinet 
stability. The meaning of a resignation must be 
established before it is coded one way or the 
other. The reallocation of portfolios, of course, 
is another candidate as a measure of instability, 
but subject to the caveat above. 

A second problem has to do with the 
specification of ideological or issue affinity. 
Mitra notes that votes in the state assemblies 
would be a more reliable indicator of ideologi- 
cal and issue preference and position than the 
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condensation of party platforms—the latter 
being the sources of data used in the present 
study. With this we agree. A content analysis of 
speeches in the assemblies would also be a more 
appropriate candidate, though a much more 
time-consuming one. Either would be more 
reliable than election manifestos which are 
notoriously compromised documents. Further- 
more, relying exclusively on party platforms 
makes it impossible to determine ideological 
and issue distance among factions within the 
Congress party. Indeed, factional coalitions 
within Congress governments—many of which 
were the most stable state governments in 
India—if judged in terms of ideological space 
may deliver profiles and scores not unlike those 
of multi-party coalitions. If this be true, then 
there is something more than ideological dis- 
tance that must be found to explain stability or 
instability. 

The above also raises the question of what it 
is that partners in government agree upon 
and/or fight about. The assumption in this 
study, as noted above, is that they contend over 
public policies, and this is often true. No less 
frequently in the Indian case, however, the 
most contentious conflicts concern calculations 
of material benefit and the development of 
more advantageous positions for future games. 
Different definitions of preferred outcomes 
may not only vary among partners of a given 
coalition, but the distribution may also vary 
with time. In his investigation of coalition 
formation in the same states as studied in this 
volume, ‘as well as others, Brass suggests (APSR, 
1968 and 1977), and quite persuasively so, that 
calculations of future advantage and considera- 
tions of local power were determinative in the 
scramble of cabinets. Bueno de Mesquita (1975, 
APSR, 1974) finds need achievement of party 
leaders a critical variable in accounting for 
coalition behavior and performance. The cur- 
rent study does not address alternative explana- 
tions such as these. 

Despite these reservations, this study de- 
serves the perusal of those interested in formal 
models of coalition behavior, and if it had 
addressed a richer data set and had explored it 
at greater length, it would be of considerable 
interest to a wider body of comparativists. The 
Indian experience constitutes a veritable labora- 
tory for inquiries such as this. But there is 
much yet to be learned, and much more to be 
done. The doing is to be encouraged. 


RICHARD SISSON 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Marcos and Martial Law in the Philippines. 
Edited by David A. Rosenberg. (Ithaca, N.Y. 
and London: Cornell University Press, 1979. 

_ Pp. 315. $17.50.) 


Marcos and Martial Law in the Philippines 
“examines the decline of constitutional de- 
moracy and the rise of authoritarian govern- 
ment in the Philippines’ (p. 9). Unlike many 
edited volumes from conference panels, the 
chapters are well organized around the theme 
of martial law, and the contributors—two Fili- 
pinos`and three Americans, all political scien- 
tists—are well-respected Philippine specialists 
with extensive field research experience in the 
country. In addition to a useful introduction 
presenting the various pro- and anti-government 
arguments for the declaration of martial law, 
Rosenberg includes 14 appendices containing 
various documents on the New Society. 

In a separate chapter, Rosenberg analyzes 
the seizure of the mass media and their use to 
foster the programs and goals of the govern- 
ment. Marcos justified his actions because of 
alleged communist influence in the industry, 
oligarchic control of the press, radio, and 
television, and the need to use the media for 
social change. Although some of the pre-martial 
law flavor has returned to the press in recent 
months, journalists remain wary of Marcos’ 
repeated claims that the press is free. Many 
were detained at the beginning of martial law, 
others have been intimidated since, and foreign 
correspondents have been harassed by the 
regime. Clearly, no criticism appears in the 
media of the president, the first lady, or of key 
government officials. 

Attempting to link ideology with the ac- 
complishments of the New Society, Jose 
Abueva gives the regime high marks in few 
areas. The only clear A-plus is in the area of tax 
collection. Yet promises of increased social 
discipline and value changes leading to greater 
social and economic equality and less oligarchic 
political control are hard to discern. What is 
obvious are the heightened profiles of the 
military, cabinet ministers, government techno- 
crats, and persons close to the president and the 
first lady. This is in sharp contrast to the 
worsening economic conditions of the poor. 
According to Abueva, because of unfulfilled 
promises, suppression of dissent, and political 
manipulation, the government lacks legitimacy, 
and now Marcos faces the “reformer’s dilem- 
ma’’: how to continue.reforms without disturb- 
ing the coalition that supports the New Society. 

Rolando del Carmen discusses the constitu- 
tionality of martial law and developments 
within the judiciary since 1972. To be sure, 
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Marcos had the constitutional authority to 
declare martial law, but the use of citizens’ 
assemblies to ratify the new constitution was 
questionable. Previously a coequal branch of 
government, the judiciary is now subservient to 
the legislative branch, and under martial rule, 
all judges sit at the pleasure of the president. 
Moreover, decrees, orders, and acts issued by 
Marcos under martial law are not subject to 
judicial review, and many judicial functions 
have been taken over by military tribunals. 
Thus del Carmen maintains that while constitu- 
tionalism “is by no means dead,” it is “pale and 
anemic” in the Philippines today (p. 109). 

The success or failure of martial law, accord- 
ing to Marcos, should be judged by the ac- 
complishments of the land reform program. In 
a carefully researched chapter, Benedict Kirk- 
vliet argues: (1) that the real purpose of land 
reform is to quell rural insurgency rather than 
redistribute the wealth; (2) that landlords are 
able to protect their interests by manipulating 
the political system to resist reform; and (3) 
that, mainly as a result of the first two reasons, 
the extent of the land reform program is 
restricted. Kirkvliet places the present program 
in an historical context and shows how the 
government uses it to gain legitimacy, while 
making few real concessions to the peasantry. 
Similarly, he discusses the various ways the 
program is subverted and circumvented by the 
landlords, and stresses the fact that the program 
excludes farms of less than seven hectars and 
land planted in crops other than rice and corn. 
Also underscored are the many financial obsta- 
cles to the peasant’s purchasing the land in the 
allotted time. Finally, Kirkvliet compares the 
Philippine program with land reform elsewhere, 
and concludes that land reform in the Philip- 
pines is not radical, for it only benefits the 
peasants slightly. 

Applying theoretical models developed by 
Johan Galtung to the Philippines, Robert Stauf- 
fer presents a forceful and intriguing argument 
that since the declaration of martial law, a 
“refeudalization” process has taken place. 
Stated simply, refeudalization here refers to the 
reversal of the nationalist trend in Philippine 
politics in the late 1960s and early 1970s to 
greater dependence on the United States and 
the larger world system. In support of the 
argument, Stauffer analyzes a number of pre- 
and post-martial law conditions favoring the 
growth and maintenance of the refeudalization/ 
authoritarian model in the Philippines. He 
documents how Westernized technocratic, busi- 
ness, and military elites (all with strong ties to 
America) have increased in power and influence 
since 1972; how the regime’s development 
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programs are heavily indebted to international 
lending institutions; and how key sectors of the 
economy are dominated by foreign interests. 
He also discusses the curtailment of autono- ` 
mous political institutions and activity and the 
suppression of dissent in an attempt to create 
support for the present government. In the final 
analysis, however, the regime’s increasing de- 
pendency is much more to the advantage of the 
U.S. and international interests than to the 
Philippines—an effect just the opposite of the 
stated goals of the New Society. 

While the Philippine specialist may have 
preferred additional chapters on the Muslim 
and Communist problems in lieu of the appen- 
dices, this is an important book on martial law. 
The chapters are clearly written, well docu- 
mented, and carefully argued. Those concerned 
with the Philippines and U.S. policy in South- 
east Asia will find this a provocative (and 
perhaps troubling) book. 


ROBERT L. YOUNGBLOOD 
Arizona State University 


Chile: The State and Revolution. By Ian Rox- 
borough, Phil O’Brien and Jackie Roddick. 
(New York: Holmes & Meier, 1977. Pp. x + 
304. $20.00.) 


The Overthrow of Allende and the Politics of 
Chile, 1946-1976. By Paul E. Sigmund. 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1977. Pp. xiii + 326. $14.95.) 


The two books under review present 
markedly contrasting evaluations of Chilean 
politics and society prior to the 1973 military 
coup because they both address very different 
questions. The Roxborough et al. book at- 
tempts to explain why revolution failed in 
Chile, while the Sigmund book seeks to explain 
why Salvador Allende was overthrown, bringing 
to an end decades of democratic rule. 

Roxborough, and his colleagues from the 
University of Glasgow, paint a picture of an 
underdeveloped dependent society in which the 
working class is gradually able to assert itself 
through a limited and distorted democratic 
process. The increasing radicalization of the 
working class and the divisions of the bourgeoi- 
sie which come to the fore during the govern- 
ment of Eduardo Frei (1964—70) set the stage 
for the election of Salvador Allende in 1970 
and a unique opportunity to begin a revolution- 
ary process leading to a socialist society. The 
Chilean road to socialism failed in large measure 
because of the virulent opposition of the right 
and its allies in the United States. But this 
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failure would not have been inevitable had the 
Popular Unity government been able to chart a 
more revolutionary course. Instead, Allende 
and his colleagues, by continually seeking to 
build bridges to moderates in the opposition to 
maintain the constitutional process failed to 
realize that “Chile had entered a process of 
radicalization in which the politics of rhetoric 
and limited reform would no longer work” (p. 
166). As a result, the government itself “de- 
moralized key sectors of the vanguard and 
confused many more of the working class” (p. 


163), making revolution impossible and a coup - 


unavoidable. 

This simple and compelling thesis has two 
fundamental flaws. In the first place, it assumes 
that the working class had indeed achieved a 
high degree of revolutionary consciousness. But 
the authors provide no concrete evidence of 
widespread support for a revolutionary posture. 
In describing the Frei administration they 
imply that government policies had the effect 
of radicalizing the working class and increasing 
the support for leftist parties. Though they 
report the percentages of the votes received by 
the candidates in the 1964 and 1970 presiden- 
tial election, they fail to mention the fact that 
Allende won in 1970 with a smaller percentage 
of the vote than he received in 1964. Their only 
evidence for heightened revolutionary con- 
sciousness during the Allende period was the 
“programme”’ of the Cordon Cerrillo’s (p. 171). 
There is no attempt to estimate the number of 
workers who participated in the Cordones or to 
judge the extent of support which the revolu- 
tionary posture had among workers. It is not at 
all clear that Chilean workers would have given 
unqualified support in massive numbers to a 
policy of radicalizing the political process, 

In the second place, the argument assumes 
that had the government moved to provide 
revolutionary direction, the opposition and the 
military would have been unable to respond. 
Indeed, the coup did not take place earlier 
precisely because of the effort to preserve the 
constitutional process which kept the military 
neutral. The coup became more and more likely 
not because of the actions of the government, 
but because of the actions of the revolutionary 
groups which made it increasingly more diffi- 
cult to build a center consensus to preserve the 
regime. In that sense those supporting a “‘peo- 
ple’s power” were engaged in a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. It certainly is true that adherence to 
constitutionalism made a revolution impossible, 
but given the alternatives of an authoritarian 
regime, “limited reform” looks very good to- 
day. 

Unfortunately, though the book is well 
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written, and presents its principal thesis in a 
clear fashion, it leaves much to be desired as a 
contribution to scholarship. The authors have 
very few footnotes (chapter 10 on the military 
government only has one with four others 
apparently missing). Direct quotes are often not 
cited, and the many references to party docu- 
ments, political events, statistics, and historical 
developments have no documentation whatso- 
ever. Large portions of the historical section 
seem to rely on a handful of sources and are 
replete with errors. 

From a scholarly point of view, the Sigmund 
book is much more valuable and is a perma- 
nently significant contribution to the debate on 
the Allende years. Restricting himself to the 
much shorter time-frame of the Frei and 
Allende administration, Sigmund recounts in 
considerable detail the highlights of both ad- 
ministrations and documents his material very 
carefully. Unlike Roxborough et al. who or- 
ganized their book analytically, and provide a 
simple central thesis, Sigmund follows a chron- 
ological approach. Unfortunately, this means 
that the reader often loses sight of any organiz- 
ing thread. The book consists of numerous 
paragraphs with separate subheadings, some to 
critical events (such as the constitutional dead- 
lock over the areas of the economy bill or the 
employers’ strike), and others to less important 
ones (such as the report of alleged electoral 
fraud charged by a faculty member of the 
Catholic University). The reader is thus deluged 
by facts of different complexion and magnitude 
which are not tied to any analytical framework 
capable of interpreting them. This lack of a 
central thesis or theses makes it difficult for the 
author to pass judgment on whether “‘sys- 
temic,” “national” or ‘“‘personal” factors were 
more important in causing regime breakdown, 
as he promises to do in the introduction. 

Because Sigmund is interested in explaining 
the overthrow of Allende, rather than the 
failure of revolution, he concentrates his atten- 
tion much more on the give and take of the 
political parties, their strategies and statements, 
than on broader societal confrontations and 
forces. In the process we lose sight of the 
dynamics of the polarization process and the 
severity of the confrontation between contend- 
ing forces, and the reaction of the right. 

Though Sigmund makes an effort to present 
a balanced account, and for the most part 
succeeds, the book is excessively preoccupied 
with the Christian Democrats. More attention is 
paid to that party, its internal divisions, politi- 
cal positions, and party congresses, than to any 
other party. Even though he does at times fault 
them for their rigidity, Sigmund’s interpreta- 
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tions and judgments are similar to those of the 
tight of the Christian Democratic party and are 
biased in favor of their actions. He thus tends 
to underplay the extent to which the Christian 
Democrats contributed to eroding political in- 
stitutions and procedures during their years in 
office. He also minimizes the Christian Demo- 
crat? inability to perceive that the political 
game had changed after June of 1973 and that 
they should have made every effort to save the 
regime. 

The Sigmund book is marred by a few minor 
errors. The most important is his failure to 
tecognize that the erosion of electoral support 
for Frei was not due to the “fickleness of 
Chilean voters” (p. 19) or the “perenially 
dissatisfied voter” disappointed with the drop 
in personal income (which did not take place) 
(p. 110), but to the stability of electoral 
allegiances. After the presidential election, 
rightist voters (encouraged to vote for Frei in 
1964) simply returned to their own parties. The 
failure of the Christian Democrats to realize 
that the vote for Frei was not an unqualified 
endorsement of that party contributed in large 
measure to the arrogant style of rule which 
helped aggravate the political climate before the 
1970 election. Other errors include the follow- 
ing: mayors were not appointed by the presi- 
dent (except in three cities) but elected by 
municipal councils (p. 16); the general turned 
political leader and twice president of .the 
country was not Pedro Ibanez but Carlos 
Ibanez (p. 24); the Ministry of the Interior did 
not deal with all issues of domestic policy (p. 
188)—in fact, the ministry had very few sub- 
stantive responsibilities, its importance being 
derived by its jurisdiction over the police and 
the symbolic position of the minister as vice- 
president in the absence of the head of state; 
much more than one-third of the population 
was in the market economy in the mid-1950s 
(p. 19)—indeed, Sigmund himself notes that in 
1960 35 percent of the population was middle 
and upper class and 70 percent of the popula- 
tion lived in urban areas (p. 21). 


ARTURO VALENZUELA 
Duke University 


The Arab Press: News Media and Political 
Process in the Arab World. By William A. 
Rugh. (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1979. Pp. xviii + 205. $18.00, cloth; 
$5.95, paper.) 

The communications system in the Arab 


world is one of the more underdeveloped fields 
of academic inquiry in the United States. While 
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it is true that some scholarly essays that dealt 
with the use of the mass media by national 
authorities to promote the adoption of a 
particular ideology, social policy, international 
alignment, or the pattern of communication 
flow, have appeared infrequently in one or 
another of the social science periodicals, the 
only monograph-length study of any aspect of 
the media in the Arab world appeared 27 years 
ago. Tom McFadden’s Daily Journalism in the 
Arab World (1953) covered newspapers in five 
Arab countries as they were struggling to shape 
their political and social systems. Viewed from 
this perspective, the present study is a welcome 
addition. 

The Arab Press accomplishes two tasks: on 
the one hand it describes, in uneven detail, the 
evolution of the Arab press in 18 Arab states— 
the Arab press of Palestine and Israel is not 
included—identifies the major newspapers and 
their affiliation and the general attitude they 
display towards authority. On the other hand, 
it tries to provide some kind of schema by 
which the newspapers could be grouped and 
classified. Thus the author is able to classify 
newspapers by phases of evolution and type— 
hence the four major phases and types: coloni- 
al, factional, mobilizational/loyalist and diverse. 
The general scheme which the author devises 
tries to relate each category to the type of 
political system which prevails in the Arab 
world. Thus the papers in Egypt (prior to 
Sadat), Algeria, Iraq, South Yemen and Syria 
are mobilizational, whereas those of Morocco, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia are loyalist. On the 
other hand, those of Kuwait and Lebanon fit 
the diverse model. Additionally, the author 
provides information on ownership, circulation 
and general coverage of issues. The bulk of the 
book deals with newspapers; more brief is the 
discussion pertaining to sources of news as well 
as the electronic media. On the basis of this 
latter information one learns that the Arab 
papers have access to their own news agencies 
as well as the major international news sources 
(AP, UPI, Tass, Reuters, etc.); one is informed 
that, unlike newspapers, the electronic media 
are state monopolies in almost all the Arab 
states. 

This kind of information is both useful and 
important; but it is not enough. One would 
want to know what difference does it make, in 
terms of actual coverage of issues and attitude 
towards issues, for one paper controlled entire- 
ly by the government and another to be 
independent. And in the context of the Arab 
systems of today, does it really make a dif- 
ference for newspapers whether they are pub- 
lished in Morocco or Iraq? 
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Answers to such questions could have been 
obtained by more rigorous techniques, perhaps 
content analysis. And in the light of the current 
campaign of the Third World to control the 
flow of news to their own countries and thus 
reduce the hegemony of Western information, 
it would have been helpful to know why and 
how frequently Arab editors fill their news- 
papers with stories and issues that are fed to 
them by. the same Western news agencies, much 
to the chagrin of their governments. Ad- 
mittedly, the issues are complex but are too 
important to ignore in a book which deals with 
the Arab press. - 


IBRAHIM ABU-LUGHOD 
Northwestern University 


Local Politics and Nation-States: Case Studies 
in Politics and Policy. By Ann Schulz. (Santa 
Barbara, Calif.: Clio Books, 1979. Pp. xii + 
234. $21.50.) 


The comparative study of local politics 
suffers from many difficulties, not the least of 
which is the lack of a framework for analysis or 
even a commonly accepted set of analytical 
categories which can be employed to integrate 
the extensive case study literature. Ann Schulz 
draws upon that great body of disparate materi- 
als in order to develop a series of arguments 
about discrete aspects of relations between 
national regimes and their localities. What 
emerges from this major undertaking, unfor- 
tunately, is more pastiche than systematic 

- analysis. 

This is not to suggest that Schulz ignores 
important issues. On the contrary, her survey of 
the literature touches on such matters as: the 
nature of local autonomy in different regimes, 
particularly as such autonomy reflects upon the 
security interests of national elites; the variety 
of power relationships which connect national 
and local elites; the way party systems are 
structured to tie local politicians to national 
regimes; relations between and among national 
bureaucrats and local politicians; the local 
consequences of interactions among national 
political and economic interests; and the distri- 
butive and redistributive effects of local politi- 
cal systems vis-d-vis national regimes. In her 
treatments of these significant topics, Schulz 
has some arresting points to make. Yet one 
comes away from the individual chapters and 
from the volume as a whole unsure of the 
general conclusions the author might wish us to 
reach, 

Because the great variety of case materials 
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that Schulz employs makes the need for an 
analytical framework particularly apparent, the 
introductory and concluding chapters are espe- 
cially disappointing. Both are brief and do not 
pretend either to prepare the reader for what is 
to come or to summarize what has gone before. 
Instead, we are plunged rather too quickly into 
chapter 2 where we are confronted with a series 
of generalizations about national-local power 
relationships in particular political systems. 
These are the kinds of statements that are all 
too frequent in the literature of comparative 
politics—the non-comparative “comparison”: 
“In country X, the situation is A, but in 
country Y, it is B.” Schulz does attempt to 
overcome this scatter-shot approach, in part, by 
introducing two fairly detailed case studies into 
each of the five substantive chapters. Thus in 
reviewing the linkage roles of political parties | 
and politicians, she follows a wide-ranging 
survey of the general literature with case 
materials that focus on Japan and India, Simi- 
larly, after discussing local economic interven- 
tions by members of the political and economic 
elite in a variety of systems, she examines data 
from France and Iran. No doubt, an argument 
could be made for the selection of specific 
regimes for closer study, but Schulz makes no 
such effort. Rather, the longer case studies, 
much like the selective bits of evidence brought 
together on particular issues, simply appear to 


- be examples—as good as any other examples— 


for répresenting how a variety of regimes deal 
with certain matters. 

Despite the prodigious effort involved in 
reviewing as much literature as Schulz has done, 
specialists are likely to disagree with certain 
emphases or interpretations, Thus, in connec- 
tion with making an argument that “redistribu- . 
tion has been a prerequisite for centralization 
and state-building’ (p. 153), rather than the 
teverse, Schulz becomes entangled in a brief 
discussion of redistribution in the United States 
which seems to muddle the distinction between 
redistribution and distribution (pp. 160-61). 
Equally important, she asserts rather flatly in 
the case of the United States that “public 
schools have significant redistributive poten- 
tial” (p. 165), despite a debate over the last 15 
years among students of educational policies 
which at least has proposed a strong argument 
to-the contrary. 

In sum, Schulz’s book does not so much 
advance the field of comparative local politics 
as it reflects its present character—a growing 
body of disparate case studies which reflect 
distinct intellectual and national system tradi- 
tions. This literature continues to constitute a 
major challenge to anyone who seeks to de- 
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velop a theoretically coherent series of state- 
ments about the operations of local politics and 
governments across nation-states, 


DONALD B. ROSENTHAL 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


Protest Movements in Two Indian States: A 
Study of the Gujarat and Bihar Movements. 
By Ghanshyam Shah. (Delhi, India: Ajanta 
Publications, 1977. Pp. xi+ 171. $8.00.) 


Ghanshyam Shah presents a detailed descrip- 
tion of protest movements that occurred in the 
Indian states of Bihar and Gujarat in 1974. The 
studies of the two movements were apparently 
conducted separately, and perhaps as an after- 
thought the author put them together to make 
a book out of them. The first 60 pages of the 
book are devoted to the movement in Gujarat, 
the rest to the movement in Bihar. The author 
leaves it to readers to compare the two move- 
ments and draw their own conclusions regard- 
ing their impact on the stability of the two 
states’ political systems and the Indian political 
system as a whole. 

In discussing the Gujarat movement, Ghans- 
hyam Shah considers the role played by the 
different groups in it, the “different shapes” of 
the movement at different times, and the issues 
highlighted by it. The Bihar movement was 
more ambitious in that it not only focused on 
specific issues such as inflation and corruption, 
but also aimed at bringing about a total 
revolution. The “prerequisites” of such a revo- 
. lution—an ideology, programs and strategies, 
personnel, and an organization—are considered 
in the Bihar study. 

The two studies are based on interviews, 
some survey data, newspaper reports, and the 
author’s own observations. Considering the data 
at his disposal, the author presents a disappoint- 
ing analysis of the two movements. The major 
problem with this analysis is the lack of a sound 
theoretical framework in light of which the two 
movements could be understood. In the Bihar 
study the author is forced to use such a 
framework, since this movement was based on 
the concept of total revolution, postulated by 
Jayaprakash Narayan. However, in this study as 
in the Gujarat study he gets embroiled in the 
details of the movement and seldom goes 
beyond the newspaper-style reporting of the 
events. 

After describing the Gujarat movement, the 
author arrives at the obvious conclusion that it 
was essentially an urban middle-class agitation 
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(p. 58). His conclusions on the Bihar movement 
such as: “Programs of the movement did not 
concretize the objectives of the movement,” 
and “Students were the vanguard of the move- 
ment,” (p. 160) are not any more startling 
either. 

Despite serious flaws, this study is not 
without some merit. The observation that the 
Bihar movement was a protest movement, not a 
total revolution (pp. 162—63), is of interest to 
the students of Indian politics, but it needs 
more evidence than the author offers. The 
detailed information in this book on the two 
movements would also prove of some value to 
those interested in this subject. An article by 
John R. Wood (“Extra-Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion in India: An Analysis of Populist Agita- 
tions in Gujarat and Bihar,” Pacific Affairs, Fall 
1975), however, provides a much better under- 
standing of the two movements than does this 
study. 


KuL B. RAI 
Southern Connecticut State College 


Wither the State? Politics and Public Enterprise 
in Three Countries. By Ira Sharkansky. 
(Chatham, N.J.: Chatham House Publishers, 
1979. Pp. xii + 177. $9.95, cloth; $6.95, 
paper.) 

For all the complaints one hears about the 
steady encroachment of the modern state on 
the private sector, the actual line between 
public and private activities is indistinct and 
becoming more so. This interesting study ex- 
plores the grey area at the boundary of the 
welfare state inhabitated by those hybrid insti- 
tutions which exercise at least quasi-public 
authority but enjoy significant autonomy from 
the core government departments. In practice, 
Ira Sharkansky surveys statutory authorities in 
Australia; government companies, the Histadrut 
(Labor Federation), the Jewish Agency, and 
other public authorities in Israel; and special 
authorities in the United States. The cases were 
selected, as the author notes, primarily for 
convenience, but they provide a wide range of 
data. Sharkansky believes that the proliferation 
of such institutions outside the direct lines of 
state authority poses serious issues of democra- 
tic accountability and government perfor 
mance. Furthermore, he suggests that there is 
an intellectual crisis in political science because 
of the profession’s myopic preoccupation with 
the formal institutions of the state. 
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Sharkansky treats each country in separate 
chapters, but within a common analytical 
framework. He describes the form and variety 
of marginal institutions, assesses their effective- 
ness, and accounts for nationally specific varia- 
tions in terms of political culture, government 
structure, and economic context. He finds, for 
example, that statutory authorities in Australia 
provide honest and efficient services, despite 
the absence of highly developed central govern- 
ment oversight, because of a homogeneous 
political culture which stresses careerism and 
legalism and an economy which, apparently, 
produces sufficient wealth to discourage cor- 
ruption and underwrite quality. In contrast, the 
entrepreneurialism of Israeli political culture, 
an. economy under stress, and a triangulated 
political structure composed of government, 
the Histadrut, and the Jewish Agency create 
problems of managerial and political accounta- 
bility. 

Sharkansky is commendably cautious in his 
conclusions. He offers a few “modest pro- 
posals” for improving the administration and 
control of marginal bodies and issues a spirited 
call for more research by political scientists. His 
book is a useful introduction to the compara- 
tive analysis of public enterprise. As the author 
intended, it raises more questions than it 
resolves. 

The explanation for the systematic growth 
of quasi-public institutions on the fringes of the 
welfare state is the most interesting but least 
compelling aspect of the study. Sharkansky 
assumes that it is the quantity and variety of 
“public demands” for services which over- 
whelm the capacities of the formal institutions 
of: the state and lead to the delegation of 
functions to marginal bodies (pp. 3, 7—8, 150). 
At the least, this line of reasoning needs to be 
argued and alternative explanations considered. 
The kinds of services provided and the “pub- 
lics” which demand them ought to be specified 
more carefully. The author suggests several 
reasons why politicians might find assigning 
tasks to marginal institutions attractive, i.e., 
expanding programs without adding permanent 
state employees to the payroll and avoiding 
direct responsibility for service failures. The 
only glue which holds these essentially ad hoc 
explanations together is a discussion of the 
political advantages of “ambiguity” (pp. 
151—52), but this idea is not developed system- 
atically. The three sets of factors used to 
account for the structure and. process of mar- 
ginal institutions within each country—political 
culture, governmental structure, and the econo- 
my—are employed in an impressionistic fashion. 
The treatment of the economic variable is 
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especially weak (p. 123). 

Finally, I am skeptical that it is a fascination 
with the state which has led: contemporary 
political science to ignore marginal institutions. 
It is much more likely that the dominant 
behavioral and individualistic perspective of the 
discipline has diverted attention from institu- 
tional. analysis of any kind. Furthermore, Shar- 
kansky ignores two recent developments out- 
side the behavioral paradigm which do deal 
with the problem of state power and its 
structural relationship to organized private in- 
terests—the effort to create a Marxist theory of 
the capitalist state and the burgeoning literature 
on corporatism. The former could enrich Shar- 
kansky’s explanation of the growth of the 
welfare state; the latter constitutes one basis 
from which to explore the changing balance 
between public and private power. 


GARY FREEMAN 
University of Texas, Austin 


The Politics of Africa: Dependence and Devel- 
opment. Edited by Timothy M. Shaw and 
Kenneth A. Heard. (New York: Holmes & 
Meier, 1979. Pp. xii + 400. $23.95, cloth; 
$14.75, paper.) 


This book is a mixed bag of 14 original 
essays, which together are intended to present 
“both a review and overview of current theore- 
tical and empirical research on Africa” (p. vii). 
Each essay was originally presented at the 1973 
or 1974 annual meetings of the Canadian 
Association of African Studies; and the editors, 
together with seven of the authors, represent 
Canadian universities. Three additional contri- 
butors are drawn from the United Kingdom, 
two are from the United States, and one each 
comes from Denmark and the West Indies. The 
entire volume is part of the Dalhousie African 
Studies Series. 

Focusing on five major themes (“Uneven 
Development and Class Formation,” “Depen- 
dent Development,” “Political Change and Par- 
ticipation,” “Aid to Africa: Interdependence or 
Dependence?” and “Africa and International 
Politics”), the collection of country case studies 
and more general treatments seeks to address 
some of Africa’s most critical problems at the 
national and international levels. It also ex- 
amines the continent in relation to what the 
editors term ‘fa group of theoretical issues” (p. 
vii) that have been raised by radical European 
and Latin American scholars in response to the 
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behavioral orientation of American social and 
political research. This “critical” school of 
thought originates significantly in the Marxist 
and neo-Marxist traditions, and has evolved 
such now-familiar approaches as “dependence 
theory” and the “‘center-periphery model” to 
interpret what is happening politically in the 
less-developed countries and between them and 
the industrial states. 

These ambitious empirical and theoretical 
goals represent a tall order for a group of papers 
originally prepared to stand by themselves as 
limited-purpose analyses. Predictably, the vol- 
ume’s review is more successful than its over- 
view; that is, the book is more empirically 
enlightening than theoretically useful, 

Parts 1 and 2 include two theoretical papers 
on class formation and three case studies on the 
center-periphery dependency relationship that 
is said to characterize African countries’ inter- 
nal development processes and relations with 
the industrial world. In chapter 1, Robin Cohen 
argues that imperially influenced historical writ- 
ing on Africa has consistently denied or misin- 
terpreted the evolution of socioeconomic class- 
es, and how this phenomenon relates to the 
metropole-colony linkage. He proposes several 
means whereby to rectify this lapse, and give 
full explanatory due to “the incomplete and 
sporadic [but politically important] character 
of working class formation. . .” (p. 19). 

In the following chapter, Henry Cooperstock 
seeks to identify an emergent system of social 
Stratification in the welter of ethnic, patri- 
monial, and sectional differences that unite and 
divide Africans in the post-colonial period. He 
describes a political-administrative elite, a bour- 
geoisie and petite bourgeoisie, and a proletariat 
which in the Marxist idiom may be transform- 
ing themselves from “‘classes-in-self”’ to ‘“‘classes- 
for-self.”” These categories coexist with, and 
may be replacing, patronage and ethnicity as 
the primary bases of modern socioeconomic 
and political stratification. 

The next three chapters, by Jan Jørgensen, 
Joel Gregory, and Roger Leys, examine “de- 
pendent development” in the contexts of pre- 
Amin Uganda, Upper Volta, and Lesotho. In 
the superficial and methodologically suspect 
manner unfortunately typical of some critical 
writings, each chapter explains its country’s 
developmental problems with reference to a 
major “contradiction.” For Jorgensen, develop- 
mental failures in Milton Obote’s Uganda can 
be explained by the direct and indirect effects 
of “external demands of the capitalist world 
system” (p. 44). To Gregory, Upper Volta’s 
migration and related poverty problems are 
created by the country’s location at the peri- 
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phery of a larger center-periphery relationship 
linking Europe and West Africa. Lesotho’s 
contradiction, according to Leys, lies in its 
supply of migrant labor to South Africa and in 
the “semi-proletarianisation” of this labor un- 
der a compromised local elite. 

Although all of these analyses make exten- 
sive use of available data, their ideologically 
influenced single-cause interpretations fail to 
inspire total confidence in the.validity of these 
data’s application. One cannot help but won- 
der, for example, about the hidden agenda of a 
scholar who prefaces his discussion of Lesotho 
with the following digression: “Is there a 
fundamental and irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween Marxist and bourgeois social science? 
Given that the fundamental purpose of Marxist 
analysis is not to describe reality but to change 
it, Marxist analysis is inherently revolutionary. 
Theory and analysis is a weapon in the organisa- 
tional, cultural and military liberation struggle. 
Bourgeois social science emerges out of that 
situation which is the subject of analysis, 
Bourgeois theory and models have, in this 
context, an ideological function in terms of. 
legitimising the structure of exploitation and 
oppression. . .”’ (Leys, p. 99). 

Happily, the remaining sections and chapters 
are relatively free of such ideological biases. 
Discussions of political change and participa- 
tion in Sierra Leone, Mala®i, and Zambia are 
provided by John Cartwright, Richard Hodder- 
Williams, and Douglas Anglin. Gerald Helleiner 
contributes an excellent study of foreign as- 
sistance and the possibly declining vulnerability 
of African states to the purposes of aid donors. 
Kenji Okuda assesses the motives and effective- 
ness of Canadian aid in particular. 

The book’s final section includes several 
interesting attempts to explore Africa’s role in 
contemporary international politics. David 
Johns seeks to identify interstate inequalities 
through a comparative analysis of the diploma- 
tic exchange activity of Organization of African 
Unity members within the OAU system. James 
Mayall evaluates the implications for Africa of 
the recently enlarged European Economic Com- 
munity. John Clark employs a variety of 
indicators to evaluate patterns of support for 
selected African international governmental or- 
ganizations. And Timothy Shaw sheds light on 
the organizational actors in African interna- 
tional politics, through an historical analysis 
which is more imaginative than data-based and 
perhaps empirically accurate. 

Taken as a whole, The Politics of Africa 
provides us with a glimpse of what Canadian 
and European Africanists are thinking and 
writing about these days. The quality of the 
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individual chapters is highly variable, as can be 
expected from what amounts to a conference 
proceedings. 


RODGER YEAGER 
West Virginia University 


The Democratic Process in a Developing Socie- 
ty. By A. H. Somjee. (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1979. Pp. ix + 168. $19.95.) 


This is a remarkable little book that could 
become a minor classic. It is the most successful 
attempt thus far to bring together a solid 
uriderstanding of Western democratic theory 
and an intimate familiarity with Indian culture 
and civilization. A. H. Somjee constantly de- 
monstrates his firm grounding in democratic 
theory, and he links such theory to the works 
of “Indianists,” comparative political scientists 
and political development analysts. 

Western democratic theorists are likely to 
ignore Somjee’s book, on grounds that he is an 
idealist, and perhaps a naive one at that. Many 
Westerners are also going to be put off by the 
fact that Somjee’s arguments are (necessarily) 
convoluted and depend for evaluation on a 
fairly intricate knowledge of Indian society, 
including caste and generational change. Fur- 
thermore, there are major intrinsic problems 
with the book, the most significant resulting 
from the way in which its toughest empirical 
evidence is drawn from a single town in 
Gujarat. Nevertheless, Somjee’s work was a 
challenging conceptualization of Indian de- 
mocracy before the 1980 parliamentary elec- 
tions; it takes on added significance because the 
events surrounding those elections square with 
its rather precise arguments at almost every 
turn. 

Somjee is convinced that a democratic pro- 
cess is now so firmly established in India that 
“there is no other way to constitute political 
authority except by means of elections” (p. 
139). He calls the 1975—1977 emergency In- 
dia’s “‘crisis of accountability.” After 1977, he 
says, elections have “ceased to be mere 
charades in which voters were periodically lined 
up in support of one’s entry into Assembly or 
Parliament” (p. 134). 

Granted the continuing mobilization that is 
taking place, Somjee suggests that India’s next 
significant crisis—“‘tougher and more prolonged 
than the accountability crisis’—will be a crisis 
of distribution. Somjee agrees with most ana- 
lysts that India’s poorer strata lack “identity, 
consciousness and political will—the three ma- 
jor elements Marx underlined for effective class 
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conflict” (p. 9). He goes on to what will be a 
more controversial argument, that “the Marxian 
concept of class does not help very much in 
conceptual analysis of the Indian puzzle” (p. 
83). Somjee sees traditional social groups as 
being “incapable of generating effective politi- 
cal pressure to secure [promised results} ,” but 
he does not see primordial segments banding 
together to acquire “the characteristics of class, 
either in their self-perceived economic injustice 
or in their antagonism to one another, or 
indeed in their pursuit of remedial political 
partisanship” (p. 83). 

What Somjee does see is a series of “self- 
paralysing contradictions which often result in 
the loss of a sense of political direction” (p. 
143). These basic contradictions are in turn 
traced to the exceedingly strong Indian leader- 
ship commitment—“often verging on vio- 
lence”—to both complete civil liberties and 
administrative firmness. Somjee’s evidence sug- 
gests that the political alternatives represented 
by Indira Gandhi and her opponents—“of ad- 
ministrative firmness or civil liberties, one 
excluding the other’—are viewed by the Indian 
populace as insufficient. What is in the process 
of being “worked out,” he argues, is a “delicate 
balance” in which “firmness in routine admini- 
stration and in implementation of public policy 
does not always run counter to the enjoyment 
of civil liberties” (p. 144). 

Somjee still questions “whether certain fun- 
damental aspects in [India’s] political society 
have firmed up enough to ensure a revival, in 
case of future onslaughts, of her democratic 
process” (p. 129). To overcome authoritarian 
threats, he concludes, it is not enough “to 
periodically throw out corrupt politicians and 
their political parties.” The “next item on the 
agenda,” he says, is “the creation of effective 
and responsive political parties [that can] make 
an earnest effort to get down to the basic 
problems of society” (p. 153). 


MARCUS FRANDA 
American Universities Field Staff 


Class Conflict and Economic Development in 
Chile, 1958—1873. By Barbara Stallings. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1978. Pp. xviii + 295. $18.50.) 


This book is both a case study of the Chilean 
political experience from 1958 to 1973 and an 
effort to elaborate and apply a neo-Marxist 
“political economy” framework to the analysis 
of economic policy formulation, implementa- 
tion, and “development outcomes” in Third 
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World nations. Taking three principal elements 
in the analytical framework—social classes/class 
alliances, the state, and the foreign sector— 
Barbara Stallings argues that 


although the framework... is not a theory of 
economic development, some general proposi- 
tions can be derived from it. (1) Social classes 
will combine into alliances to promote their 
respective interests. (2) Different class alliances 
will have different development ideologies. (3) 
There will be a struggle between the alliances to 
capture control of the state. (4) Once in control 
of the state, an alliance will attempt to imple- 
ment its development ideology through a series 
of economic policies reflecting that ideology. 
(5) These economic policies will lead to dif- 
ferent outcomes in terms of growth and distri- 
bution, i.e., economic development (p. 21). 


In subsequent chapters Stallings describes 
the development models of the presidential 
coalitions that governed Chile from 1958 to 
1973 and, using the framework elaborated in 


the first chapter, analyzes the political econo-. 


my of each administration. Stallings’ study 
confirms that (1) the three administrations 
under consideration did have different develop- 
ment models; (2) this fact was reflected in 
different economic policies; (3) these differ- 
ences involved distinctive orientations toward 
property relations (private versus public), the 
role of the state in the economy, distributive 
policies (wage-price policy and employment), 
and the role of foreign investment. According 
to Stallings, all of the differences followed 
more or less directly from the class base and 
development ideologies associated with the 
three administrations (p. 179). 

A great strength of Stallings’ analysis is that 
after considering the differences among the 
three administrations predictable from the ana- 
lytical framework, she then gives attention to 
similarities among the three presidential coali- 
tions. With respect to “demand management” 
(government expenditures, remunerations, cre- 
dit), the study finds “much greater similarities” 
than would have been predicted on the basis of 
the framework set out in chapter I (p. 195). 
Stallings finds a pattern of increased demand at 
the beginning of each presidential administra- 
tion followed by later cutbacks as inflation 
increased. In each case, cutbacks caused a 
tecession—a drop in the rate of growth and 
unemployment—toward the end of the presi- 
dential term. This allowed a new president to 
increase demand and production without new 
investment by increasing expenditures and ex- 
tending credit to private enterprise—without 
dealing with the basic structural defects in the 
economy. Underlying this recurrent cycle was 
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class conflict between workers and the bourgeoi- 
sie to avoid bearing the costs of inflation. Since 
neither side could completely dominate the 
process, inflation served as a short-term safety 
valve or perhaps—to cite Albert Hirschman—an 
alternative to civil war in Chile (p. 193). 

If a great strength of this study is systematic 
comparative analysis of three Chilean admini- 
strations using an innovative neo-Marxist frame 
work, an important weakness of the book is a 
certain lack of historical perspective with regard 
to continuity of political issues and debates 
over Chilean political economy. This is not 
simply to criticize Stallings for failing to do 
something she did not intend to do. Clearly this 
book is not meant as an economic or political 
history of Chile. Nevertheless, the brief chapter 
on historical development and structural char- 
acteristics (chapter 2) is extremely superficial 
and contains a number of needless errors 
regarding the evolution of Chilean political 
parties, the role of key political figures in 
Chilean history (for example, Portales, Bal- 
maceda) and the development of the labor 
movement. These problems detract from the 
study both for country specialists and for those 
concerned with the relationship between socio- 
economic change and politics more generally. 

Paul Drake’s Socialism and Populism in 
Chile, 1932—1958 (1978), as well as earlier 
sources, make clear that many of the political 
issues confronted by the Unidad Popular coali- 
tion (e.g., presidential-congressional relations, 
impeachment of ministers, budgetary control) 
were frequently faced by nineteenth-century 
Chilean governments. Obvious parallels exist for 
the administrations in office from 1938 to 
1952. Likewise, the recurrent economic prob- 
lems Stallings refers to from 1958 to 1973 can 
be traced to the late nineteenth century and 
certainly to the post-1930 period. 

Perhaps more important than a lack of a 
longer-term historical perspective is an implicit 
teleology which is revealed only by way of 
conclusion: capitalism and reformist develop- 
ment models cannot resolve the dilemmas of 
capital formation, investment policy, and “‘de- 
mand management” necessary to achieve eco- 
nomic growth and equitable distribution of 
goods and services in Third World nations. 
Therefore, according to Stallings, the failure of 
the three Chilean administrations examined 
points to the need for a “more solid socialist 
model” with greater emphasis on investment, 
project implementation, rationing and collec- 
tive consumption (p. 127). Though uncertain 
that a class alliance could be constructed to 
support this model, Stallings suggests that 
“political education” and more time to imple- 
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ment rationing mechanisms might pave the way 
for this more solid socialist model (without 
elaborating what the empirical character of this 
model might be). 

Notwithstanding Stallings’ effort to avoid 
the debate on the parliamentary versus revolu- 
tionary way to socialism (p. 239), or the failure 
to indicate how a more solid socialist model 
would overcome the problems that frustrated 
the three Chilean administrations 
(1958—1973), Stallings astutely summarizes the 
basic contradictions in Chile between the insti- 
tutions and practice of multiparty liberal de- 
mocracy and implementation of any integrated 
development model. She also neatly synthesizes 
the problems of applying Keynesian solutions, 
alone, to economic constraints derived from 
structural defects such as concentration of land 
and industrial ownership or vulnerability of the 
foreign sector to international price fluctua- 
tions and the caprice of transnational firms. 
However, Stallings shies away from the logical 
extension of her findings—Lenin’s own conclu- 
sions in State and Revolution that the construc- 
tion of socialism requires an end to democracy 
and overt, harsh repression of the bourgeoisie. 

Of course, for those less enthusiastic about 
such “more solid socialist models,” some les- 
sons of the Chilean experience not suggested by 
Stallings are that reform is preferable to brutal 
military dictatorship; that failure and success in 
politics and economic policy are relative con- 
cepts; that the Christian Democratic reform 
program, while experiencing some significant 


failures, did genuinely improve the living condi-. 


tions of thousands of rural and urban workers, 
initiated a real agrarian reform, stimulated rural 
and urban unionization, carried out meaningful 
educational reforms that expanded the oppor- 
tunities available to the poorest sectors of 
Chilean society, and even augmented the Chile- 
an government’s share of copper revenues. Civil 
liberties were generally respected, even if some 
abuses occurred against striking workers— 
abuses not unknown in socialist regimes when 
workers have exercised their “right” to strike. 
And perhaps a final lesson of the Chilean 
experience is that conflict over economic devel- 
opment models in the context of liberal de- 
mocracy produces no “final solutions,” no 
extirpations of evil, and no long list of “eco- 
nomic crimes,” even if poverty and misery are 
not immediately abolished by decree. 


BRIAN LOVEMAN 
San Diego State University 
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The State and Society: Peru in Comparative 
Perspective. By Alfred Stepan. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1978. Pp. 
xix + 348. $18.50, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


The main theme of this book is the relation- 
ship between political regimes, governments, 
policies, and organizations, on the one hand, 
and various social forces (groups, classes, etc.), 
on the other. Stepan claims that the “relative 
autonomy” of the political forces in relation to 
the social forces has been a neglected theme in 
comparative politics and that his emphasis on 
this allegedly neglected topic is an important 
contribution to the field. There is, however, less 
of a contribution here than meets the eye. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I is 
theoretical and comparative. It contains a sur- 
vey and critique of three theoretical approaches 
to “state-society” relations (liberal-pluralist, 
classic Marxist, and “organic-statist’’); a theore- 
tical critique of ideas about corporatism; a 
typology of corporatist regimes (inclusionary/ 
exclusionary); and a series of hypotheses about 
the conditions of successful and unsuccessful 
attempts to install corporatist regimes (not 
states) in Mexico 1935—40, in post-1964 Brazil, 
in Argentina 1966—71, and in post-1973 Chile. 
Part 2 deals with “Peru: An Organic-Statist 
Experiment” after 1968. In this part Stepan 
claims that he “elaborates the concepts and 


. arguments discussed in Part One” (p. xv). — 


Actually he largely ignores those concepts as he 
discusses the Peruvian army as a strategic state 
elite; the relations between the government and 
urban squatters, sugar workers and foreign 
capital; and the institutionalization (as con- 
trasted with the installation) of organic-statist 
regimes, 

Except for certain serious omissions (see 
below), one of which is critical, the survey of 
theoretical approaches is useful. The discussion 
of the concept of organic-statism (pp. 26—45) 
is particularly valuable; it is too bad this 
concept is not used to better advantage in the 
rest of the book. The critique of corporatist 
ideas is successful to a point, although some of 
Stepan’s targets are sitting ducks and he either 
distorts them (as with Wiarda) or passes over 
lightly or ignores most of the ablest represen- 
tatives of the position he attacks (Morse, 
Silvert, Paz, Veliz, and several classic and 
modern Brazilian writers). It is like criticizing 
dependency writings without addressing the 
main body of work by Cardoso, Sunkel, O’ Don- 
nell, and Jaguaribe. Stepan’s disaggregation of 
corporatism into two types is a useful if limited 
innovation. Finally, simply as descriptive ma- 
terial, the case study of Peru’s inclusionary 
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corporatist experiment is careful and detailed 
and adds some new information. 

The foregoing are, I believe, the main 
strengths of the book. There are also serious 
weaknesses in it. Stepan begins by offering an 
elaborate Weberian definition of the state and 
by poking fun at contemporary political science 
for its alleged failure properly to conceptualize 
and analyze the state (pp. xi—xiv, 3—4). This is 
plausible and enticing; the reader eagerly antici- 
pates Stepan’s promised improvements and 
innovations. But he does not deliver the goods. 
After the initial presentation, Stepan rarely 
refers to the Weberian definition and does not 
really use it. For him “state” is not an 
important analytic concept; it is an umbrella 
term for the political concepts and phenomena 
that are important in his analysis: regimes, 
governments, policies, organizations, etc. In- 
deed, by the final chapter, “The Institutionali- 
zation of Organic-Statist Regimes,” the concept 
of the state—any concept of the state—has all 
but disappeared. — 

Stepan’s real target of criticism, it turns out 
on closer examination, is not frameworks that 
say too little about the state, but rather 
“reductionist approaches to political develop- 
ment’? which search for “underlying economic, 
social, and psychological causes of political 
behavior.” Stepan is unhappy because these 
approaches assign “little independent weight to 
the impact of state policies and political struc- 
tures on the social system” (pp. 3—4). His 
objections to such writings are valid, but they 
are also quite familiar, having been made 
repeatedly and influentially for at least the last 
15 years in precisely the comparative politics 
literature that Stepan describes and criticizes so 
selectively. And here is where the omission in 
Stepan’s first chapter, which in another context 
might be merely a surprising but relatively 
harmless blind spot, becomes a major intellectu- 
al gaffe with serious consequences. 

Stepan’s survey and critique of comparative 
politics scholarship depicts a field comprised of 
liberal-pluralists 4 la Arthur Bentley (!), David 
Truman, David Easton, and 1960-vintage Al- 
mond and Coleman, augmented by classical 
Marxist theories largely drawn from Europe and 
Latin America and now by Stepan and “or- 
ganic-statism.” Stepan gives no hint of the 
intensive and extensive critique of the reduc- 
tionist literature that took place in the field 
guite independently of the Marxist, corporatist, 
and organic-statist approaches. (His oblique, 
vague, one-sentence footnote reference on p. 4 
to “the last few years” hardly obviates this 
point.) In this critical literature the most 
important work was by Samuel Huntington, 
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whose 1965 World Politics article ‘Political 
Development and Political Decay” and subse- 
quent book Political Order in Changing Socie- 
ties (1968) caused an entire field to reassess its 
premises; but there were many others, including 
many who earlier had been closer to the 
liberal-pluralist school. Indeed, by the time 
Stepan wrote, and indeed much earlier, almost 
nobody in the comparative politics field was 
defending liberal-pluralism in the form he de- 
picts it. In this important sense there are strong 
elements of unscholarly caricature in Stepan’s 
“scholarly” survey. 

Stepan’s contribution to comparative poli- 
tics is therefore very substantial if compared to 
the picture of the field that he presents in 
chapter 1, but much less substantial if com- 
pared to the literature he fails to describe or 
even to acknowledge. Regarding his findings in 
chapters 3—7, Stepan writes: “Among the ` 
variables found to be particularly useful for 
predicting the installation of regimes by [cor- 
poratist] policies were the organizational 
strength and ideological unity of the state elite; 
the degree of prior development of autonomous 
political parties and interest groups; the degree 
of societal polarization; the extent of prior 
social welfare and other structural reforms; and 
the ratio of the state elite’s coercive, economic, 
and symbolic resource capacity to effective 
demands made on them by civil soviety” (p. 
290, emphasis added; see also pp. 110, 154). 
This is an accurate brief summary of the main 
theoretical conclusions of Stepan’s book. If you 
think the concepts he is using and the hypothe- 
ses he is proposing have a familiar ring to them, 
you are right. Every one of them was already 
present in and central to Huntington’s 1965 
World Politics article and his 1968 book. This is 
not to say that Stepan consciously borrowed 
Huntington’s ideas. It is to say that Stepan’s 
concepts and hypotheses are identical or nearly 
identical to Huntington’s. Moreover, as its title 
implies, Stepan’s eighth and final chapter, “The 
Institutionalization of Organic-Statist Re- 
gimes,”’ also uses concepts and advances hy- 
potheses that are very close to if not the same 
as Huntington’s. 

The point is not simply that there are 
random precedents for Stepan’s ideas here or 
there in the history of political thought or in 
the work of other contemporary writers; impor- 
tant and original contributions often have 
precedents in that sense. It is that Stepan eithe- 
does not know or chooses to ignore the state of 
knowledge in the very literature he takes as his 
point of departure and to which he seeks to 
make a contribution. As a result he has restated 
as if they were new criticisms of the “reduc- 
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tionist” literature that many others (including 
Stepan himself in a useful article in 1966) have 
been making for‘ well over a decade, and he has 
proposed as alternatives concepts and hypo- 
theses that are not new, either. Stepan’s book 
thus contains some of the virtues but also most 
of the defects (nonoperational concepts, tau- 
tological tendericies, aggregation and weighting 
problems) of Huntington’s earlier writings. Ste- 
pan is aware of some of these defects (see esp. 
pp. 108-13, 290-91) but not sufficiently 
aware. For instance, referring to tests of his five 
major hypotheses in five country cases, Stepan 
reports that the results were “in all cases in the 
hypothesized direction” (p. 290). That means 
25 opportunities to reject a hypothesis and not 
one rejection, and it is not plausible. Nobody 
ever does that well even in laboratory experi- 
ments in the social sciences, to say nothing of 
the complex real world Stepan writes about. 
From the point of view of the general 
literature on comparative politics, therefore, 
Stepan has shown once again the utility and the 
limitations of the kinds of concepts and hypo- 
theses proposed more than a decade ago by 
Huntington and others. He makes no original 
contribution either to that literature or to the 
general theory of the state. ; 

At the level of Latin American political 
studies, Stepan’s discussion of the concept of 
organic-statism in chapter one is a useful small 
contribution to the field. If he had consistently 
employed those ideas in the rest of the book, 
Stepan might have illuminated their uses and 
limitations for understanding Latin American 
politics, and that would have been a major 
contribution. Instead he tends to slide off them 
onto the generic Huntingtonian concepts whose 
uses and limitations are more well known. 


ROBERT A. PACKENHAM 
Stanford University 


Opposition in Eastern Europe. Edited by Ru- 
dolf L. Tokés. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 


University Press, 1979. Pp. xxiv + 306. 


$22.50.) 


It is said that one should not judge a book 
by its cover. In the example of Rudolf Tökés’ 
Opposition in Eastern Europe, this is certainly 
the case if only because the book’s dust jacket 
prominently features a photograph of Yugoslav 
dissident Milovan Djilas, none of whose views 
are discussed in the text that follows. In fact, 
the book does not even contain a chapter on 
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Yugoslavia. More importantly, the cover is 
misleading because the very title is not ac- 
curate: the “East European” coverage is limited 
to the four “Northern Tier” states of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the German De- 
mocratic Republic, and the word “opposition” 
is not an entirely appropriate way to character- 
ize the detailed description of dissident activity 
which is the actual focus of the book. 

Like most edited volumes, Opposition in 
Eastern Europe suffers from severe problems of 
coordination among the chapters. At least part 
of the difficulty derives from the editor’s 


explicit refusal to impose or even suggest a 


common definition of “opposition” around 
which the contributors could structure their 
essays (p. xxiii). Thus the authors describe a 
broad range of activities from open defiance of 
the regimes and outright rejection of their 
ideological foundations to the role and status of 
human rights to ‘“‘para-opposition,” a tolerated 
form of questioning regime principles and 
policies in Hungary. It is true that these 
activities are all oppositional in the common 
dictionary sense of the word, but in a work of 
political science one could expect a bit more 
rigor. In the editor’s defense, it might be noted 
that he also explicitly rejects any scientific 
approach to his subject: “Instead of elaborate 
taxonomies and social science models of unor- 
thodox political behaviour in Eastern Europe, 
all contributors sought to provide carefully 
researched country and case studies to inform 
the non-specialist reader rather than those with 
preference for abstract theorising from insuffi- 
cient and still unfolding data” (p. xxiv). This 
statement smacks of post hoc justification for 
including between two covers a set of quite 
disparate essays on what is certainly ‘“‘unortho- 
dox political behavior” in East European terms 
rather than a carefully thought-out standard for 
editorial guidance. 

While the work as a whole is a disappoint- 
ment, several of the essays are a delight to read. 
It redounds to the editor’s credit that he 
assembled such a uniformly excellent group of 
experts on the region. The four country chap- 
ters are thoroughly workmanlike chronicles of 


‘dissident and oppositional activity in the North- 


ern Tier, and the essay by Alex Pravda on 
patterns of dissent, opposition, and accommo- 
dation among industrial workers is a first-class 
contribution. Tokés’ own chapter on human 
rights in Eastern Europe is a thoughtful and 
provocative piece, as is Ivan Szelenyi’s some- 
what dense overview of the ideological and 
philosophical currents among intellectuals in 
the region. Paul Lewis’ chapter on opposition 
among the peasantry (which essentially con- 
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cludes that there is none) is a useful study of a 
social group which receives too little attention. 


JAMES P. MCGREGOR 
U.S. International Communication Agency 


Soviet Intervention in Czechoslovakia, 1968: 
. Anatomy of a Decision. By Jiri Valenta. 
(Baltimore and London: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1979. Pp. xii + 208. $12.95.) 


_ The decision of what to do about the 1968 
Czechoslovak experiment with “socialism with 
a human face” (when Dubček and his associates 
persisted in their reformist course despite the 
ever more insistent Soviet warnings) was un- 
doubtedly the most agonizing dilemma the 
Soviet Union had to cope with in Eastern 
Europe since Tito’s defection in 1948. What 
prompted the Soviet Politburo, after having 
seemingly worked out a compromise in its 
unprecedented meeting with the Czechoslovak 
Communist party leadership at Cierna, to opt 
for a military resolution of the crisis, even 
though it knew full well how adversely it would 
affect the Soviet Communist party’s relations 
with the “fraternal” communist parties of 
many other countries? 
This monograph is an inquisitive scholar’s 
search for as definitive an answer to this 
intriguing question as can be arrived at without 
having access to confidential Soviet documents. 
Employing the bureaucratic-politics paradigm 
as a methodological tool, Jiri Valenta explores 
and evaluates the whole range of factors he 
considers as having been instrumental in shap- 
ing the fateful Soviet decision to crush the 
“Czechoslovak Spring” by armed intervention. 
He assesses the respective roles played by 
various members of the Soviet Politburo, Cen- 
tral Committee and Secretariat, the Soviet 
military, the communist leaders of East Ger- 
many, Poland and Hungary, the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Czechoslovakia, and the anti-reformist 
coalition within the Czechoslovak Communist 
party. He takes into account the Soviet fear 
that the Czechoslovak reformism would provide 
impetus to polycentrist and autonomist tenden- 
cies in Eastern Europe and in the Ukraine and 
that it might bring about closer ties of Czecho- 
slovakia with Yugoslavia and Rumania in a sort 
of a new “Communist Little Entente.” He 
considers at some length the part played by the 
overcautious attitude of the United States 
which, “far from deterring the Soviet Union 
from military action, had the opposite effect of 
giving a powerful argument to the intervention- 
ist coalition” (p. 132). He sees an important 
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pro-intervention factor in the Soviet perception 
that the Soviet invasion would not be met with 
armed resistance. K 

The monograph is well conceived, abiy 
written and richly documented. Although a 
good part of the evidence is necessarily inferen- 


_ tial and possibly also colored by personal 


predilections of some of the many interviewees 
that Valenta had consulted, it is a valuable 
contribution to our understanding of what 
happened, and why, in those crucial months of 
1968. While I agree with most of the author’s 
conclusions, there are two items which appear 
rather questionable: (1) Was there really at any 
‘time of the crisis any prospect that the Czecho- 
slovak army would be ordered to resist the 
Soviet invasion, as the author implies for the 
period prior to June 1968? (p. 129). (2) Did 
the fact that the Soviet leaders were receiving 
biased information about political realities in 
Czechoslovakia play any truly significant role in 
their decision-making process, as the author 
seems to suggest? (pp. 124, 156). 


EDWARD TABORSKY 
University of Texas, Austin 


The Catholic Church, Dissent and Nationality 
in Soviet Lithuania. By V. Stanley Vardys. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1978. Pp. xiii + 336. $22.50.) . 


A close relationship between religion and 
nationality in a number of countries could 
easily be proven in the contemporary world. 
One should not specifically refer to Islam or 
Khomeini to verify the proposition that nation- 
alism, in some cases, is generated by religious 
factors, or that religion within an ethnic-nation- 
al context has become imbued with elements of 
nationalism. 

The examples of this are particularly prolific 
in the borderlands, multinational states and 
areas of religious pluralism. V. Stanley Vardys 
has produced an impressive study of this 
phenomenon based on the Lithuanian case. He 
focuses primarily on the intertwining of nation- 
ality and religion in Soviet Lithuania, i.e., since 
1944, yet he also discusses the politico-religious 
history of Lithuania and shows the role of 
Roman Catholicism in shaping the Lithuanian 
nationality in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

After having taken over Lithuania in 1940, 
and reconquering it in 1944, the Soviet Russian 
regime faced two formidable “enemies” in that 
non-Slavic, strongly nationalistic and pro-West- 
ern country. These “enemies”? were the secular 
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nationalist intelligentsia with a supportive base 
in the rising middle class and the quite progres- 
sive peasantry, and the Catholic Church, based 
on its solid constituency of the committed 
clergy, intellectuals and the church-obedient 
masses in a not-yet secularized agrarian society. 

Although the first group, still more poli- 
ticized, paid a high price during the occupation 
(deportations, reprisals, defections to the Mos- 
cow side), it yet demonstrated sporadic armed 
resistance in the form of anti-Soviet guerrilla 
warfare from 1944 until 1952. The Catholic 
Church, the religion of 85 percent of Lithuani- 
ans, on the other hand, although not spared by 
the regime during the years of pacification, 
later became the only catalyst of Lithuanian 
religious and national aspirations. In the 1970s, 
the Church began to fill this role for secular 
segments of Lithuanian society as well. 

The status and function of Lithuanian Ca- 
tholics, unique among the religious bodies in 
the USSR, and comparable only to the Polish 
Church, is scrupulously researched and abun- 
dantly documented in Vardys’ volume. The 
Chronicle of the Catholic Church of Lithuania, 
a Samizdat periodical (30 issues between 1972 
and 1977), plus other underground publications 
and reports were essential sources for the 
author, yet the official Soviet sources were also 
thoroughly investigated. As a result, the book is 
a mine of information and data which offer the 
opportunity for serious comparative analysis 
and interpretation. 

I would have desired more information on 
the possible coalition the Lithuanian Catholics 
forged, both at home and in Soviet exile, with 
secular circles, as well as on the present status 
of the remnants of Polish clergy in Lithuania. 
Where do they stand now in the nationalist-ori- 
ented resistance of the Lithuanians? Also, an 
attempt to survey the Lithuanian situation 
against a broader background of religious re- 
‘sistance in the Soviet Union (Lithuanian Lu- 
therans, Latvian and Ukrainian Catholics, Rus- 
sian Orthodox believers, Jews, etc.) could have 
opened an additional dimension to the study. 
Also, the impact on Lithuania of the Polish 
Church and its experience under communism 
could have been elaborated more extensively. 

Vardys does not apply sophisticated meth- 
odology in analyzing and evaluating his data 
and findings. It seems that he did not assign 
himself to such a task. A short concluding 
chapter reiterates the author’s well-founded 
propositions about the misconceived Soviet 
notion of the Church-state separation, and the 
convergence of religion and nationalism at a 
stage when a small and dynamic ethnic com- 
munity clings to its survival. 
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A valuable selection of legal sources pertain- 
ing to the Soviet religious legislation, plus a 
comprehensive bibliography and a number of 
documents of the Lithuanian religious Samizdat 
(petitions, memoranda, reports) perfectly sup- 
plement the book. 

In all, Vardys’ book is a well-researched and 
useful addition to the growing body of scholar- 
ly literature on religion under communist rule. 


VASYL MARKUS 
Loyola University of Chicago 


The House of Commons in the Twentieth 
Century: Essays by Members of the Study of 
Parliament Group. Edited by S. A. Walkland. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1979. 
Pp. vi + 649. $55.00.) 


This lengthy and expensive volume traces in 
often excruciatingly minute detail twentieth- 
century procedural developments in the British 
House of Commons. Produced by the members 
of the Study of Parliament Group—the informal 
group of British academics and House of 
Commons clerks who meet to discuss and 
analyze the Commons—these essays take the 
reader sometimes year by year through changes 
in the parliamentary parties, the whips, the 
office of the speaker, the committees, etc. 
Clearly only a heavy-handed editor kept a 
chapter on parking facilities for MPs in the 
twentieth century out of the book. 

Because of their great detail, these ten 
chapters and two appendices are valuable as a 
teference tool. Every scholar with a passionate 
interest in the House of Commons will want 
this book. Most of the information has been 
written elsewhere, but the book is a handy 
compendium. Its value to the general reader or 
to someone who wants to grapple with larger 
issues of parliamentary developments and Bri- 
tish politics is questionable, though. 

The starting point for the authors is the gap 
in descriptive material on the Commons in this 
century. For the nineteenth century, the great 
Austrian scholar Josef Redlich’s three-volume 
work on the Commons is an extremely useful 
and insightful work. The authors note that no 
follow-on volume to Redlich has been pro- 
duced, and offer their essays as an update. 
There is one major difference between Red- 
lich’s task, though, and that of the authors of 
the present study: he had major transforma- 
tions in the nineteenth-century parliament to 
describe and analyze, especially those following 
the Great Reform Act. The House of Commons 
at the beginning of the twentieth century when 
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Redlich wrote was a very different beast from 
the Commons at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth. , 

Viewers of the twentieth-century House of 
Commons have no similar set of changes on 
which to focus. The Commons of this century 
has changed little, though change swirls around 
it. Two world wars, the dissolution of the 
British Empire, the growth of the welfare state, 
the rise of a new political party and the virtual 
end of another, entry into the European Com- 
munities—all these have come about with the 
basic procedures and functions of the House of 
Commons basically the same as they were when 
Redlich produced his work. As Stuart Walkland 
points out in his introduction to the present 
volume, the House of Commons “essentially 
remains an assembly which Balfour would 
immediately recognize” (p. 5). 

Scholars concerned with British politics 
would have been better served by the authors 
had they turned their attention to why the 
House of Commons has remained so static. 
Walkland and his contributors make passing 
remarks on the subject, but there is no attempt 
to address the issue systematically. And that 
seems to be a much more important and useful 
task than simply reemphasizing in chapter upon 
chapter that this institution has not moved. For 
instance, minor changes in procedure for con- 
sideration of private members’ legislation are 
discussed at length in Peter Richards’ contribu- 
tion, but without any analysis of the factors 
contributing to making private members’ bills 
still so unimportant in the Commons when it 
appears that in some other parliamentary sys- 
tems, individual members’ initiatives are becom- 
ing more important. 

Nevil Johnson’s chapter on select commit- 
tees stands out for his attempt to look beyond 
the simple procedural changes in select commit- 
tees, especially those of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. (Johnson does not address, of 
course, changes in the committees that have 
developed since the advent of the Thatcher 
government. Some observers are speculating 
that these changes might be far more substan- 
tial than what has occurred the previous 15 
years, though I believe Johnson would be 
dubious.) Johnson argues, at most times con- 
vincingly, that changes in procedure that osten- 
sibly meant a great deal in terms of an increased 
role for the select committees in practice meant 
little because the underlying principles of the 
House of Commons had not changed. The 
Commons with an expanded select committee 
system, as without it, is an institution domi- 
nated and controlled by the government, often 
in cooperation with the Opposition front 
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bench. This control group has no real interest in 
and no desire to accede to the rambunctious 
backbenchers who sit on select committees and 
spend most of their time taking aim at govern- 
ments present and past. 

Johnson goes so far as to argue that those 
parliamentary reformers who believe that select 
committees are a meaningful way to give the 
Commons a substantive role in British policy 
making may have it wrong. While one might 
disagree with his conclusion and the reasoning 
leading to it, the fact remains that Johnson goes 
beyond mere factual presentation of procedure 
and what it is supposed to mean to inquire as to 
what it really does mean and how important it 
realiy is. These larger questions are significant, 
especially .because for those in the British 
political system, and for far too many of those 
who study it, procedure is everything. Writers 
on British politics take as an article of faith Sir 
Kenneth Pickthorn’s maxim that procedure is 
the only constitution that Britain has. So 
analyzing British political institutions becomes 
using procedure to describe them and using 
procedure to explain them. Johnson goes be- 
yond this in asking what difference different 
procedures make if they are taken in the 
context of underlying constants in the political 
system. His answer, not surprisingly, is that 
they make little difference. 

The other authors do not generally look at 
these larger questions, and so one is left witha 
basic recitation of facts that are not particularly 
enlightening. The absence of any serious at- 


.tempt to integrate the changes—or lack there- 


of—in the various parts of the whole devalues 
the work even further. Changes in the recruit- 
ment and socialization of MPs, e.g., more 
full-time MPs, are related to the growth of 
select committees, or so one would hypothe- 
size. Very few attempted connections of this 
sort appear in these writings, however, leaving 
one with the even stronger feeling that proce- 
dure is being studied for its own sake. 

The authors of this volume did not set out 
to write a social-science analysis of the House 
of Commons. Their more limited task and 
result are only reflective of a larger trend in 
British social science to be descriptive and not 
analytic. Perhaps the best response is to sit back 
and be thankful that some people continue to 
be so fascinated with procedure in the House of 
Commons that they can spend 80 pages writing 
about a largely ceremonial office, that of the 
Speaker. 


HARRIS N. MILLER 
U.S. Office of Personnel Management 
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G. D. H. Cole and Socialist Democracy. By A. 
W. Wright. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979. 
Pp. 301. $36.00.) 


Is it possible for a lecturer in political studies 
to write an objective intellectual biography ofa 
man who once said, “The deepest insult you 
can offer me is to call me a ‘social scientist’ ’’? 
A. W. Wright’s references to Cole’s “sloppy 
intellectual pluralism” and “shabby apolo- 
getics” might at first lead one to wonder. Yet 
this is a wonderful and delightful volume, 
drawing the reader inexorably deeper into the 
fascinating contradictions that made Cole one 
of the leading socialist theorists of this century. 

These contradictory tensions—between lib- 
eralism and socialism, constitutionalism and 
© revolution, individualism and collectivism, na- 
tionalism and internationalism—retain a surpris- 
ing vitality in the modern world. Indeed, the 
rediscovery of G. D. H. Cole rests in no small 
part on the contemporary revival of the work- 
ers’ control movement in England and Europe, 
breathing new life into the body of thought 
represented by guild socialism and the concepts 
for which Cole stood. 

If anything, Wright makes too much of the 
opposing forces which shaped Cole’s beliefs, 
seducing the reader into the supposition that 
Cole played more in these fields than others. 
Compared to Harold Laski, however, the con- 
tradictions in Cole may be seen as warp and 
woof of the times. It is not so much that Cole 
played more, but that he played better. 

Referring to Laski’s attack on the jurispru- 
dential fiction of state sovereignty and to the 
doctrine of social pluralism, Wright notes of 
Cole and guild socialism, “It was intellectual 
enough to be sensitive to the philosophical 
argument, but worldly enough to emphasize the 
centrality of industrial action. The intellectual 
appeal of guild socialism was strengthened by 
its consonance with a prevailing academic tem- 
per, yet it was not itself academic” (p. 34), 
Where Laski, who ironically had far more 
influence on American political science, was 
unable to sustain a positive vision of social 
coordination following his devastating attack 
on jurisprudential political science, Cole was 
successful. (See Garson, Group Theories of 
Politics, Sage, 1978, pp. 17—23, 48—51). 

Cole’s guild socialism poses basic and pro- 
found questions for American political science. 
It does this through a romantic model of the 
state, one which contains a beguiling normative 
model of social coordination that has never 
been adequately addressed by American politi- 
cal scientists. Only recently had scholars of the 
pluralist tradition come to consider the chal- 
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lenge worthy and timely. 

The questions Cole raises center on the 
assumptions about democracy most widely held 
in the West. It is assumed, for example, that 
classical, rational models of democracy may be 
remolded in a pluralist group context. Cole 
questions whether a group basis of politics can 
be considered an adequate model when the 
theory makes no provision for the democratiza- 
tion of its constituent building blocks. It is also 
widely assumed that the distinction between 
public and private is a substantial one and that 
democratic and organizational theories must 
provide different rules of operation for the two. 
Cole, however, seeks to provide a model of 
social interest which transcends this distinction. 

Wright is scarcely concerned with the impli- 
cations of Cole’s thought for political science. 
Instead his fascination lies with the implications 
of romanticism in politics, not with the logic of 
social models. In Cole he has found an ideal 
subject. Cole’s first book was a work of poetry, 
and between 1910 and 1915 he edited the 
Oxford Poetry anthologies. It is Cole’s genius to 
have predicated his theories of socialism on 
humanistic and aesthetic principles rather than 
economic ones. Consequently, his work is 
addressed not so much to the construction of a 
new social order as to founding the environ- 
ment for new social relationships. This is a 
point of view considerably in advance of its 
times, at once borrowing from utopian and 
collectivist strands of socialist theory but ulti- 
mately making up a different sort of social 
fabric. It was neither the philosophical social- 
ism of a Tawney, with his bland acceptance of 
bourgeois democratic machinery, nor the cor- 
poratist brand of socialism into which Laski 
lapsed in his later years. 

“The familiar brands of collectivist socialism 
were somehow things one wanted for other 
people rather than for oneself,’ Cole wrote (p. 
268). The fellowship of guild socialism, how- 
ever, “offered me a kind of socialism that I 
could want as well as think right.” In psycho- 
logical terms, Cole was rejecting the forms of 
socialism which addressed purely economic 
needs and instead aspired to a system providing 
for the higher levels of Maslow’s need hierar- 
chy—for social esteem and for self-actualiza- 
tion. In this way Cole should be required 
reading for every student of political psycholo- 


Wright correctly criticizes Cole for his ne- 
glect of the economics of labor-managed econo- 
mies arid even the design of social planning in 
his socialist state. Cole was not a Renaissance 
man, uniting art and engineering. He was, as 
Wright states, a romantic—but a romantic with 
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a difference. Cole ultimately believed in the 
democratization of aesthetically actualizing re- 
lationships. That is the underlying contradic- 
tion of G. D. H. Cole, and the one so 
eloquently treated by the author. 


G. DAVID GARSON 
North Carolina State University 


Conflict and Consensus-in France. Edited by 
Vincent Wright. (Totowa, N.J.: Frank Cass, 
1979. Pp. 150. $19.50.) 


This is a collection of nine articles, each by a 
different author, that first appeared as a special 
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issue of the journal West European Politics. The 
contributions include: “The Two Frances: The 
Historical Debate” by Douglas Johnson; “‘Legi- 
timacy, Democracy and Consensus: A Presiden- 
tial Analysis’ by John Frears; “The French - 
General Election of March 1978: ‘La Divine 
Surprise’ ” by editor Vincent Wright; “Dissen- 
tient France: The Counter Political Culture” by 
Jack Hayward; “Politicisation and Cohesion in 
the French Administration” by Anne Stevens; 
“Individualism Versus Collectivism: Economic 
Choices in France” by Diana Green; “Higher 
Education in France: A Two-Track System” by 
Ezra Suleiman; “The Political Imperatives and 
Dilemmas of French Defence Policies” by 


Factors in the Partisan Vote (France, 1978) 


Percent Voting Left 


Religion 
1. Regularly practicing Catholic 
2. Occasionally practicing Catholic 
3. Non-practicing Catholic 
4. No Religion 





3 4 


evsesesereerene Occupation of Head of Household 


1. Upper Management, Industrialists and Liberal 
Professions 

2. Shopkeepers and Self-Employed 

3. Middle Management and White Collar 

4. Workers 


Source: Guy Michelat and Michael Simon, Classe, Religion et Comportement Politique (Paris: Presses de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques and Editions Sociales, 1977), p. 39. 
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Dorothy Pickles; and “All Jacobins Now? The 
Growing Hostility to Local Government Re- 
form” by Howard Machin. 

It would not be possible, in any case, to give 
fair treatment to all these articles within the 
compass of a brief review, but my attitude 
toward this book is so colored by my reaction 
to one contribution that I will confine my 
comments to that chapter alone. The chapter in 
question’ is Wright’s discussion of the 1978 
election, the longest in the book and, because 
of the centrality of its subject, likely to be the 
most widely read as well. Wright makes more 
than one misleading statement in this chapter, 
but one of his comments involves such a glaring 
misreading of his own evidence on a point of 
basic importance to an understanding of French 
electoral behavior and its relationship to elite 
political conflict that it must be discussed in 
detail. 

On p. 39, Wright reproduces a table that 
appeared in Le Nouvel Observateur shortly 
after the 1978 election reporting the distribu- 
tion of the partisan vote by various demogra- 
phic factors, based on.a SOFRES post-electoral 
national sample survey. On the same page, 
Wright writes, “Class dominates, but religion 
remains a powerful factor: the vote of the Left 
varies in inverse proportion to the degree to 
religious practice.” A footnote to that sentence 
refers to a book published by two French 
scholars in 1977. Now, neither the book Wright 
cites nor the table he reproduces supports his 
statement that class predominates over religion 
as a factor in French electoral behavior. The 
book (Guy Michelat and Michel Simon, Classe, 
Religion & Comportement Politique, Paris, 
1977) examines class and religion, separately 
and jointly, from every conceivable viewpoint 
allowed by the available data, and concludes 
that religion predominates over class in deter- 
mining French electoral behavior. 

The table permits us to compare the effects 
of religion with those of class (defined on the 
basis of the occupation of the head of house- 
hold) on a grouped basis. For religion, the table 
contains four categories: regularly practicing 
Catholics, occasionally practicing Catholics, 
non-practicing Catholics, and people without 
any religion. With regard to the occupation of 
the head of household, if we ignore farmers and 
inactive or retired people, whose class status is 
indeterminate, we are also left with four cate- 
gories: upper management, industrialists and 
the liberal professions; shopkeepers and, the 
self-employed; middle management and white 
collar workers; and workers. We therefore have 
four categories of religious attachment and four 
categories of objective class. 
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Concerning the partisan vote, the table 
reproduced by Wright contains seven partisan 
categories that can easily be grouped into two 
categories of left and right. We will define the 
left generously by including candidates from 
the ecology movement, a women’s liberation . 
movement, and opposition Gaullists. The fig- 
ures can be tallied in seconds from the table in 
the book. They show that the proportion of 
people voting for the left varies, across our 
four-point measure of class, from 33, to 42, to 
58, to 69 percent, as we move from high to low 
on the occupational scale. On the four-point 
religion scale, the proportion of people voting 
for the left varies from 20, to 34, to 59, to 88 
percent. On this grouped basis, it is clear that 
religion was a more powerful factor in the vote 
in 1978 than class, at least when class is defined 
in occupational terms. There is a monotonic 
progression on both scales, but the slope is 
steeper for the religion scale than it is for the 
class scale, a point that is demonstrably clear 
from the accompanying figure. 

I am not suggesting we foreclose discussion 
about the relative importance of class and 
Teligion as factors in French voting. There have 
been no detailed individual-level studies of 
those factors based on data collected after the 
late 1960s, and it may well be that class has 
gained in importance relative to. religion since 
the death of de Gaulle. But the data that we do 
have, in the form in which they are available, 
indicate that for 1973 and 1979, as well as for 
1978, religion is a more important electoral 
factor than class. 

it is unfortunate that Wright’s error, along 
with numerous misprints scattered throughout 
the volume, detract from the merits otherwise 
displayed by his own chapter, as well as by the 
other contributions to this collective work. 


ROY PIERCE 
University of Michigan 
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International Politics 


Tariffs, Quotas and Trade: The Politics of 
Protectionism. By Walter Adams et al. (San 
Francisco: Institute for Contemporary Stu- 
dies, 1979. Pp. xiii + 330. $6.95, paper.) 


The title suggests a study of the political ` 


process of commercial policy formation, but in 
this volume only a few of the 16 articles by 19 
authors are related to this general subject area. 
Much of the book consists of a pot-pourri of 
nontechnical summaries of diverse topics in 
international economic policy: the “new inter 
national economic order,’ arguments for re- 
stricting outward direct investment, the interna- 
tional monetary system and its reform, fixed 
versus flexible exchange rate systems, inter- 
national commodity agreements, the North- 
South dialogue, the prognosis for the U.S. 
agricultural surplus, OPEC and the U.S. dollar 
exchange rate, etc. 

The preface asks whether there exist new 
arguments for protection (i.e., other than the 
optimum tariff to exploit monopoly power, 
national defense, nationalistic arguments), but 
none of the authors directly answers the ques- 
tion. If a new argument for protectionism were 
to emerge from such a study, it might be based 
on a distinction between maintaining a system 
of free trade and dismantling trade barriers 
already in place. Although the conventional 
long-run analysis concludes that free trade is a 
first-best solution in terms of a nation’s welfare, 
it may not necessarily be desirable to move 
from a tariff-laden economy to free trade; it is 
an empirical question whether the discounted 
stream of benefits from tariff removal out- 
weighs the associated adjustment costs. How- 
ever, none of the authors satisfactorily presents 
new evidence or summarizes recent research on 
the welfare effects of tariff removal. 

Cuddington and McKinnon develop the 
thesis that in times of high unemployment, 
conflicts among special interest groups (i.e., 
questions of income distribution) become less 
important, so that changes in tariff policy 
leading to increases in total employment will 
meet with less resistance than they would in a 
period of low unemployment. It seems that the 
relationship, if it exists, is more likely the 
opposite. A multilaterally negotiated round of 
tariff cuts might boost export-related employ- 
ment more than enough to offset the loss in 
employment related to import-competing pro- 
duction. However, if an already depressed 
import-competing industry were to face further 
cutbacks in demand because of reduced tariff 


barriers on competing imports, adjustment 
costs for the import-competing industry would 
likely be greater than in a period of full 
employment and bouyant output demand, and 
resistance to tariff-cutting might reflect the 
unfavorable timing of tariff reductions. 

Amacher et al. provide a brief overview of 
some political determinants of trade policies, 
distinguishing among the interests of producers, 
consumers, and politicians; and it reflects the 
inadequacy of our knowledge in this area. Their 
suggestion that a successful industry lobbying 
effort is associated with concentrated industries 
seems questionable, as they mention one exam- 
ple (steel) and one counter-example (textiles), 
Obstacles to consumer lobbying efforts are 
discussed, but the link between congressional 
lobbying effort and trade policy influence is 
not explored. Also, while the discussion of the 
determinants of trade policy is welcome, it is 
not closely related to the subsequent discussion 
of the changes in U.S. trade policy toward 
greater protectionism since the Kennedy 
Round. 

Deardorff and Stern discuss several influ- 
ences of international trade on workers, assert- 
ing that a worker’s attitude toward protection- 
ist trade policy reflects the net effect of the 
various influences (on consumer prices, and on 
the demand for labor in his or her occupation 
and in the industry and region where he or she 
works). 

Although Sweeney in the last chapter at- 
tempts to weave a common thread through the 
preceding chapters, the synthesis cannot be 
achieved. The curious result is an exhortation 
to solve problems of U.S. foreign economic 
policy by putting a halt to the improvident 
fiscal and monetary policies pursued in recent 
years. It is curious because, the villain having 
been thus identified, the questions of trade 
policy which ought to have been central to the 
book presumably fade into insignificance. 


WAYNE LEWIS 
International Monetary Fund 


Understanding Foreign Policy Decisions: The 
Chinese Case. By Davis B. Bobrow, Steve 
Chan, and John A. Kringen. (New York: 
Free Press, 1979. Pp. xii + 242. $16.95.) 


The eternal truth in international affairs is 
that other peoples and their cultures are for- 
eign. Consequently, many of the problems 
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encountered in foreign policy: are explainable 
not by a lack of, or poor, communication, but 
by an inadequate understanding of others and 
their ways. Feeling that no one theory of 
Western decision making could adequately ex- 
plain decision making in other cultures, Davis 
Bobrow, Steve Chan, and John Kringen re- 
searched the foreign policy process of the 
People’s Republic of China. In designing their 
research, they chose the mediated stimulus-re- 
sponse model of decision making as the theore- 
tical framework and assumed that members of 
the elite are the essential actors sharing a more 
or less common memory, interpretation, and 
policy preference. 

Given the assumption of cultural difference, 

-it was important for the authors to show that 
the Chinese, in particular those of the People’s 
Republic, are different. Using data collected in 
both China and the West on major international 
conflicts between 1959 and 1968, they demon- 
strated differences in the level of attention paid 
to them and in the perception of these events. 
A further difference was demonstrated through 
a semantic analysis-the Associative Group 
Analysis—between Chinese raised on the main- 
land and those raised in Hong Kong. It was 
shown that those raised on the mainland had 
been politicized differently. The conclusion 
drawn from these differences was that the 
People’s Republic of China would develop and 
use unique decisional processes. 

After developing a set of decision-making 
rules for the Chinese, the authors used the data 
from the Psyop Management Information 
System (PAMIS)/Foreign Media Analysis File 
to test propositions on Chinese treatments of 
events and nations. These data were generated 
by a content analysis of the People’s Daily from 
January, 1972 to October, 1974. Using 30 
events and four measures, the authors tested 
eight hypotheses on treatment of events that 
predicted subsequent news coverage in the 

‘People’s Daily. Their results were mixed—good 
predictions.for some, but less so for others. 

The treatment of nations by the People’s 
Daily was presented first for all the countries 
and then for those who were identified as 
adversaries. The first test was whether classifica- 
tion schemes for nations developed by Lin Piao 
and others were being used by the Chinese to 
describe other countries. Since coverage in the 
People’s Daily was not even, only the data on 
the 40 leading countries were O-factor ana- 
lyzed. The results gave five clusters of nations 
that correspond to the five projected classifica- 
tions from “socialist” to “enemies.” Looking in 
more depth at the four countries in the 
“enemies” category, the authors found that 
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their treatment more or less followed expecta- 
tions except for the Soviet Union which pre- 
sented obvious difficulties for the Chinese. The 
book concludes by summarizing insights on 
Chinese decision making into a model with 
predictive potential. 

This is a valuable book establishing much of 
what the authors set out to show. In today’s 
shrinking world, any work on cross-cultural 
decision making would be important, but the 
theoretical approach to Chinese decision mak- 
ing places this book in a unique category. The 
results also show once again that the mediated 
stimulus-response model of decision making is a 
theoretical framework that produces significant 
insights into the foreign policy-making process. 

Yet however valuable, the book does have 
some blemishes. First, the writing, especially in 
the beginning, seems to have been done by a 
committee dedicated -to finding the most diffi- 
cult, jargon-ridden expressions. Second, in 
terms of theory, it would be difficult to judge 
the results of an effort “to derive falsifiable 
predictions” (p. 3) and to test them, when the 
propositions are set within an explanatory 
context that accepts bimodalities—“rules and 
maxims whose key terms are opposites to be 
applied concurrently” (p. 56). Fortunately, the 
empirical tests were not dependent on using 
bimodalities. Third, in stating their predictions, 
the authors were not as consistent as they 
should have been in referring to what is 
predicted. In setting their research, they origi- 
nally talked of dealing with “beliefs pertinent” 
to the end results of policy making or policy 
implementation (p. 4). Yet later, they stated 
“we want to link beliefs to policy practice” (p. 
137). So it becomes unclear whether they are 
predicting beliefs, policy, or behavior. Empiri- 
cally, they are predicting newspaper coverage. 
There are no data presented on actual Chinese 
behavior and probably none was intended to 
be. By not being consistent in referring to what 
is predicted, they arouse expectations that 
cannot be fulfilled. While these blemishes re- 
duce the sweep of this work, they cannot 
diminish the value of what is presented. 


THOMAS J. PRICE 
University of Texas, El Paso 


Calling a Truce to Terror: The American 
Response to International Terrorism. By 
Ernest Evans. (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1979. Pp. x + 180. $19.95.) 


In this study Evans seeks to describe terror- 
ism as an international political question, the 
U.S. response to the problem, and how flaws in 
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that policy could be overcome. He looks at the 
causes and strategies of several major interna- 
tional terrorist groups, and discusses some of 
the international difficulties they can create. 

Ultimately, Evans’ book must be judged on 
its own terms—that of critiquing U.S. policy, 
which is the subject of the second half of the 
book. Unfortunately, it is here that the work 
fails. The book’s few minor factual flaws can be 
forgiven—what is more difficult to justify is a 
fundamental misunderstanding of the founda- 
tions, complexities, strategies and tactics of the 
U.S. response to terrorism. The work is all the 
more disappointing when one notes the wealth 
of interviews—including several with U.S. policy 
makers—Evans conducted (although his failure 
to interview any Arabs leaves him open to 
charges of obtaining a one-sided view of the 
situation in the Middle East). 

In what can only be termed amazing for one 
who has worked in Washington after leaving 
Cambridge, Evans fails to note that American 
foreign policy on terrorism comes under the 
purview of several federal, state, and even local 
agencies, all with differing goals which fre- 
quently clash. He chooses to attack what is 
really only a part of the State Department’s 
policy on terrorism, and is silent on, inter alia, 
the work of the Departments of Defense and 
Commerce, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and even his for- 
mer employer, the Congress. One searches in 
vain for an account of the problems in-estab- 
lishing a quick-response anti-terrorist paramili- 
tary squad (on the model of the West German 
and Israeli experiences), the development of 
anti-hijacking measures, protective security, the 
difficulty in obtaining and analyzing intelli- 
gence on the movements and plans of terrorists, 
the problems in safeguarding nuclear materials 
from terrorists, or congressional attempts to 
halt patron-state support of terrorists. ? 

These sins of omission are compounded by 
sins of commission in discussing U.S. State 
Department policy. Although Evans promises 
to look at U.S. policy throughout the decade, 
he limits his discussions of incidents, negotia- 
tion policy, and multilateral conventions to the 
first half of the decade. In light of the major 
review of U.S. policy by the Carter administra- 
tion as reflected in Presidential Review Mem- 
orandum 30, this narrow focus limits the 
book’s utility. 

The discussion of deterring hostage-taking 
takes us no further than what the Rand 
Corporation’s statistical analyses demonstrated 
five years ago. Evans notes that our “no 
concessions” policy aims at refusing to grant 
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terrorists’ overt demands for prisoner release or 
monetary ransom, and thus deny them their 
reason for attacking. He rightly notes that U.S. 
citizens have nonetheless continued to be taken 
hostage by terrorists, and argues that one 
reason for this may be that terrorists seek 
publicity for their cause, and can more easily 
obtain it by attacking Americans. What he fails 
to note is that although official U.S. policy is to 
tefuse to grant concessions, American corpora- 
tions—which have become the more frequent 
target of kidnapers overseas—are under no such 
testriction, buy kidnap insurance, and very 
quickly give in to ransom demands. Moreover, 
Evans argues that as our policy has not been an 
effective deterrent, the policy should somehow 
be changed to allow for the possibility of 
tactical concessions on a case-by-case basis. 
While this may permit greater bargaining flexi- 
bility, the suggestions raise two questions. First, 
it is impossible to determine how many kidnap- 
pers were in fact deterred by the “no conces- 
sions” policy. Assuming ceteris paribus, is it not 
possible that granting concessions would have 
led to even more incidents of hostage-taking? 
Second, would an announced policy of granting 
concessions selectively lead to more kidnap- 
ings? Would not the terrorists be tempted to 
believe that perhaps their demands would be 
granted? Moreover, Evans is exceedingly vague 
about what would constitute a “political re- 
sponse” to terrorist incidents. Would it only 
involve selective concessions? 

Evans makes a crucial conceptual error by 
arguing that the U.S. distinguishes between 
one-step acts of terrorism (i.e., simple bombings 
or arson attacks) and two-steps acts (i.e., 
hostage-taking), and that multilateral conven- 
tions have aimed at deterring the former. A 
simple reading of the legal history of these 
conventions will establish that these treaties 
deal with hijackings, attacks on diplomats, and 
hostage-taking—all examples of two-step acts. 
American attempts to prevent the single-phase 
attacks focus on improving physical security 
and acquiring advance warning through intelli- 
gence. 

Evans’ analysis of the U.S. attempts to 
combat terrorism in multilateral forums is 
limited to the debate on the 1972 U.S. draft 
convention on terrorism. He ignores the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization’s handling 
of crimes against civil aviation, and how its ` 
three conventions served as models for anti-ter- ` 
torism legislation by the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States, and the Euro- 
pean Community. Evans chides the U.S. for 
referring to several terrorist acts as “common 
crimes,” and interprets this as indicating politi- 
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cal-naivete—i.e., that the U.S. fails to recognize 
the political nature of terrorism. This attribu- 
tion confuses beliefs with tactics. What the U.S. 
has attempted to do is to limit the ‘political 
offense exception” to extradition treaties—a 
clause which allows a nation to refuse to grant 
extradition for offenses which have political 
motivations. The U.S. has attempted to incre- 
mentally chip away at the class of crimes which 
can juridically be considered political. Hence, 
hijacking, hostage-taking, and-attacks on diplo- 
mats, whatever their motivations, are now 
under international law not to be considered 
exempt from extradition treaties. Countries 
must either extradite or prosecute individuals 
accused of these crimes. Legally reintroducing 
political considerations would prove counter- 
productive, allowing terrorists to go free—cer- 
tainly not an effective deterrent. 

During the past decade, a welter of self-ap- 
pointed experts have arisen to cash in cynically 
on the fight against terrorism. In contrast, 
Evans is genuinely concerned with making 
society safe from terrorist depredations. It is 
thus doubly unfortunate that his book falls 
short of his commendable aspirations. 


EDWARD MICKOLUS 
US. Central Intelligence Agency 


Strategy and Security in Northeast Asia. Edited 
by Richard B. Foster, James E. Dornan, Jr., 
and William M. Carpenter. (New York: 
Crane, Russak, 1979. Pp. xv + 315. $19.50.) 


This volume contains 15 papers presented at 
three international symposia held in Seoul, 
Tokyo, and Washington in 1977 under the 
auspices of the Strategic Studies Center of SRI 
International (SSC/SRI), the Asian Institute for 
Public Policy (Seoul), and the Japanese Com- 
mittee on Defense Policy Analysis (Tokyo). 
Added to these papers are five articles which 
were published in the first issue of the SSC/SRI 


journal, Comparative Strategy, in September- 


1978. As in most edited conference collections, 
the selections in the volume vary in quality of 
scholarship. 

Among the several themes discussed by the 
contributors, no single issue is as extensively 
discussed as the Carter administration’s an- 
nounced plan to withdraw U.S. ground troops 
from South Korea for the obvious reason that 
the implementation of the plan would inevitab- 
ly affect the existing balance on the Korean 
peninsula as well as the region as a whole. Thus 
if there is any unifying theme in the book, it is 
that of the U.S. troop withdrawal and its 
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implications for the existing strategic equilibri- 
um of the region. 

There is a general consensus among the 
contributors that the Carter administration’s 
announced plan to withdraw the U.S. ground 
troops by 1982 is ill-timed and unwise, for it 
would not only enhance the danger of war on 
the Korean peninsula, but also adversely affect 
the security interests of the U.S. and its allies in 
the region. Furthermore, Foster and Carpenter 
argue that (1) it would result in global percep- 
tions of .a further U.S. retreat; (2) it would 
enhance Chinese fears of Soviet encirclement 
and possibly drive Peking to seek rapproche- 
ment with Moscow; (3) Japan may be either 
driven to a further accommodation with Mos- 
cow or may opt to go nuclear; and (4) similar 
reactions are possible in Korea and Taiwan (p. 
48). Harold C. Hinton’s analysis of the Chinese 
attitudes toward the troop withdrawal issue 
plus perspectives of several Japanese contribu- 
tors (e.g., Hitoshi Hanai, Hideaki Kase, I. 
Sugita} tend to substantiate the second and 
third points mentioned by Carpenter and Fos- 
ter. To be sure, none of the contributors 
advocates the permanent stationing of the U.S. 
ground troops in Korea. However, what is 
stressed is that it should be postponed until 
certain basic preconditions are fulfilled, such as 
the modernization of the South Korean forces, 
rapprochement between Seoul and Pyongyang, 
guarantee of the independence and security of 
the two Koreas by the four major powers, and 
simultaneous admission of them to the U.N. 
(pp. 136, 164). 

Contributions by Kyung-Won Kim, Chong- 
Whi Kim, and Sang-Wu Rhee are useful in 
understanding Korean perspectives on the troop 
withdrawal issue, while Kase, Hanai, and Sugita 
provide Japanese viewpoints on the same topic. 
James Dornan, Richard C. Stilwell, and Osamu 
Miyoshi discuss not only the changing security 
environment of Northeast Asia, but also neces- 
sary measures to cope with the threat posed by 
the growing Soviet military power in rhe region. 
Both Miyoshi and Stilwell emphasize the impor- 
tance of (1) maintaining the credibility of the 
U.S. security guarantees to its allies; (2) increas- 
ing the military capabilities of U.S. allies, 
particularly Japan; and (3) defusing tension on 
the Korean peninsula. 

The book contains several minor typographi- 
cal and factual errors. ““Hysho Iwashima” (p. 
14) should be spelled Hisao Iwashima; “Hua 
Sun-ping” (p. 14) should be changed to Sun 
Ping-hua; “Eisaki Sato” (p. 23) should be 
spelled Eisaku Sato. Also, the quotation of a 
passage from the 1977 Japanese Defense White 
Paper should read: “the strategic arsenal of the 
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Soviet Union is now. ..” instead of “is not...” 
(p. 6). And the island of Okinawa reverted to 
Japan’s control not in 1969 (p. 18) but in 
1972. Perhaps a more serious weakness of the 
book can be found in the fact that it does not 
deal with the two important developments 
which have been significantly changing the 
security environment in Northeast Asia: (1) the 
full-fledged normalization of Sino-American re- 
lations; and (2) the growing economic and 
political ties between Tokyo and Peking. 

These minor errors and defects notwith- 
standing, this is “must” reading for anyone who 
is interested in international relations in East 
Asia. Not only is it informative on the changing 
security environment in Northeast Asia, but it 
also presents by far the most systematic, 
articulate, and cogent arguments against the 
Carter administration’s troop withdrawal plan. 
The suspension of the plan by President Carter 
in 1979, following a careful reassessment of the 
military balance on the Korean peninsula, has 
vindicated in a sense the validity of the thesis 
expounded by the contributors to this volume. 


HONG N. KM 
West Virginia University 


Global Inequality: Political and Socioeconomic 
Perspectives. Edited by D. John Grove. 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1979. Pp. 
xiii + 236. $18.75.) 


It risks triteness to note that a collection of 
papers originally presented at a conference 
customarily suffers from (1) a lack of effective 
focus among the papers and (2) marked varia- 
tions among the papers with regard to assump- 
tions, approaches, and quality. This collection 
of papers (presented at a conference on global 
inequality, held in June 1977) represents no 
exception to these almost intrinsic shortcom- 
ings. In a two-page preface, the editor touches 
upon the substantive and unreconciled dif- 
ferences in viewpoints expressed by the contri- 
butors and, in refraining from offering either an 
introductory or summary essay, he wisely 
resists the temptation, to which editors charac- 
teristically surrender, of attempting to paper 
over these indisguisable inconsistencies. The 
lack of integration becomes apparent upon a 
reading of the first two essays. One of the 
major points made in the introductory essay by 
Raymond Duvall is that in measuring inequality 
between social aggregates, it is essential to 
acquire data on variation within the aggregates 
{i.e., comparisons based on per capita incomes 
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and the like are faulty in that they tell us 
nothing about the distribution of wealth within 
the aggregates). However, in the second essay 
William Tabb employs the black community 
within the United States as an otherwise undif- 
ferentiated economic unit, despite the availa- 
bility of much data chronicling increasingly 
sharp economic divisions between a substantial 
and increasing black middle class and what 
William Wilson terms “a black underclass” (The 
Declining Significance of Race, Chicago, 1968). 

Given the inherently heterogeneous nature 
of such anthologies, it would appear reasonable 
to approach their review much as one might 
comment on a given issue of a journal. With 
regard to the latter, one is apt to say that it is 
an interesting/mediocre/poor issue and then 
draw attention to the article or articles one 
found most interesting. On this basis, the 
collection definitely merits attention for ad- 
dressing an interesting and important topic. The 
degree, causes, and potential political conse- 
quences of global inequality are self-evidently 
matters of broad and vital concern. Unfor- 
tunately, the literature for years has been 
dominated by cliches, such as “the have and 
have-not nations [sic]” and by the most super- 
ficial analyses. The present collection is there- 
fore to be applauded for pointing out some of 
the pitfalls to be avoided and for suggesting 
some of the directions that more sophisticated 
analyses might take. Along the way, many of 
the key questions are raised: How does one 
measure inequality? What is to be the unit of 
analysis (e.g, a religious group, a national 
group, a state’s citizenry, a class, an age group, 
a sexual classification)? How will the selection 
of the unit influence the result? 

Of particular interest was Elise Boulding’s 
treatment of the relationship of inequality to 
sex and age. Boulding proffers a great deal of 
trans-societal data documenting the generally 
disadvantageous economic situation of (a) wo- 
men and (b) the young and old. But she also 
most fairly presents data running counter to 
these generalities, such as the longer life expec- 
tancy and lower suicide rate experienced by 
women in nearly all societies. In another'essay, 
John Grove offers an interesting, self-admitted- 
ly exploratory study of the relationship be- 
tween (a) the level of economic development 
achieved by a state and (b) the relative distribu- 
tion of wealth among groups within its con- 
fines. In a parallel piece, Baldave Singh also 
offers a stimulating essay and a great deal of 
data. At a much more micro-analytical level, 
Raymond Corrado, who has formerly published 
a number of enlightening pieces on Welsh 
nationalism, collaborates here with Bert Rock- 
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man in comparing attitudes toward inequality 
on the part of Welsh and English peoples living 
within Wales. In a short piece, Bruce Russett 
offers data linking life expectancy to income. 
(incidentally, the reader may be confused by 
the fact that Russett’s graphs on pages 65 and 
67 have been inadvertently interchanged.) 

As is customary, I should express a few 
minor reservations. (1) Perhaps because of the 
nature of the focus, the contributors appear to 
share an exaggerated view of the consequences 
of economic disparities. There are numerous 
cases in which groups have elected to accept a 
lesser economic status because greater value was 
placed upon some other standard, such as 
political independence. (2) Statistics are pre- 
sented as though they serve as the triggers of 
social action. But, of course, it is not reality but 
the perception of reality that has socio-political 
consequences, Only the essay by Rockman and 
Corrado deals with perceptions of reality (and 
it offers the rather unexpected example that 
Welsh urbanites believe that they get better jobs 
than do Englishmen living within Wales, even 
though the opposite is the case). However, the 
coauthors then forget this key distinction be- 
tween perception and reality, concluding that a 
large economic transfusion by London, if feasi- 
ble, “should have a significant impact in erod- 
ing support for Welsh political nationalism” (p. 
317). (3) Much of the data throughout the 
collection are, in any case, of very questionable 
reliability. In many cases, the data are derived 
from the UN and/or governments and refer to 
political systems in which there is seldom 
adequate information available even on the 
number of inhabitants, much less on the distri- 
bution of economic assets. (4) Finally, the 
word nation is misused throughout when what 
is intended is a state. While the practice of 
confusing these key terms unfortunately is the 
rule among political scientists, it is particularly 
misleading and dispiriting to encounter the 
practice in a work often using as units of 
analysis a broad number of substate and trans- 
state nations, such as, inter alia, Armenians, 
Croats, Englishmen, Flemings, Malays, Maori, 
Punjabi, and Sinhalese. 


WALKER CONNOR 
State University of New York, Brockport 


Israel-Latin American Relations. By Edy Kauf- 
man, Yoram Shapira, and Joel Barromi. 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 
1979. Pp. xvii + 256. $19.95.) 


This is not an easy book to read or to 
teview. There are ‘‘absurds”’ instead of absurdi- 
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ties (p. 75). There are United Nations “votings’’ 
instead of votes (throughout chapter 5) A 
subheading is called “Significant Notes’ when 
it should be called Significant Votes (p. 153). 
We read about the UN’s “foundation” instead 
of its founding (p. 188). There is a 31-page 
chapter with 109 notes and a 56-page one with 
207 notes. There are 49 tables and charts, or 
one for every 5.2245 pages. And to make things 
really fun for the serious scholar who must 
shuttle back and forth between the text and the 
endnotes—except for a mention on the contents 
page and another at the beginning of each 
chapter, the name and number of each chapter 
is to be found nowhere else. In short, in this 
book, style is an enemy, not a friend of 
substance, 

Nevertheless, readers with the skill and 
patience to overcome these boobytraps will 
find an excellent examination of the relations 
of the countries from approximately 1947 to 
1973. They will find a book that succeeds in its 
stated aim of evaluating “the attitudes of Latin 
American decision makers toward Israel... [by 
studying] patterns of behavior, the grouping of 
nations according to levels of support for Israel, 
and an analysis of the influence of different 
variables on the policymaking process...” (p. 
xi). 

This is done via six chapters: “External 
Setting,” “Internal Setting,” “Israel’s Instru- 
ments of Foreign Policy,” “Latin American 
Decision Makers and Their Psychological En- 
vironment,” “Latin American Voting at the UN 
General Assembly” (perhaps the best chapter in 
the book though not the best written one), and 
“Diplomatic Bilateral Relations.” (Shouldn’t 
that be “Bilateral Diplomatic Relations’’?) 

Appendices A and C are especially valuable 
and handy. The one lists significant votes; the 
other, the exchange of trainees and experts in 
Israel’s technical assistance programs with Latin 
America. With regard to the latter, it is interest- 
ing that while Latin America as a continental 
grouping has generally been Israel’s staunchest 
supporter, particularly in the early years, it 
hasn’t fared as well as Asia and Africa (see pp. 
121-22), 

For years, there have been those who have 
urged Israel to give Latin America a higher 
diplomatic and economic priority. But to no 
avail. It has always been put last. If you want to 
know why and at what (changing) price, read 
this book. 


EDWARD BERNARD GLICK 
Temple University 
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A Continent Astray: Europe 1970—1978. By 
Walter Laqueur, (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1979. Pp. vii+ 293. $15.00.) 


In general, truly bad books do not merit 
review in a major journal; but I believe this one 
to be a non-trivial exception. Its subject, author 
and publisher are prominent; and its intrinsic 
and representative flaws may be instructive. 
Walter Laqueur is an eminent writer who holds 
important positions at major, university-affili- 
ated research centers on both sides of the 
Atlantic (simultaneously); he is editor of several 
journals and series of occasional papers; and he 
has tended to be occupied with the salient 
issues of each of the past three decades. His 
audience encompasses large segments of the 
policy, academic and general intellectual (read 
“opinion-making’’) communities in Europe and 
America. His ostensible subject, “the crisis” of 
contemporary advanced industrial societies, is 
one of the significant concerns today. The 
publisher is a university press long esteemed for 
both its scholarly and trade titles. This book is 
presumably intended to straddle that often 
artificial and useless boundary; and the policy 
relevance of its subject is obvious. But, after 
several readings, the only justification for the 
book I have been able to conjure up is that any 
and ail work by a prominent writer deserves 
uncritical—indeed, unedited—and swift publica- 
tion. 

Laqueur opens his book with a dual thesis: 
“The history of [Europe during] these last 
years is the history of a crisis, mainly political 
in character, even though it was triggered by an 
economic recession” (p. 3). While I might 
quibble with the use of the term “‘crisis,” I fully 
share the author’s judgment that the problems 
underlying the recent difficulties of advanced 
industrial societies in general and European 
countries in particular are essentially political. 

But what is the nature of ‘the underlying 
political malaise in Europe? Laqueur believes it 
to be drift and disunity: “Europe of the 1970s 
presents a melancholic picture of fragmenta- 
tion, internal squabbles, and aimlessness” (p. 
6). These would be serious problems indeed, if 
they could be demonstrated. In order to make 
such a case, it seems necessary to address 
questions such as “What is fragmented?” “Who 
is squabbling—and what is internal?” (That is, is 
the squabbling internal to Europe, however, it 
may be defined, or to each of its states?) And, 
“Who is aimless; and how is such aimlessness 
manifested?” 


Laqueur (with Herbert Block, an economist, ` 


whose authorship of the chapter on “‘Euroeco- 
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nomics” is noted only in the preface) seeks to 
demonstrate the cogency of his theme and the 
validity of its conclusions in a series of synoptic 
snapshots that hardly comprise either a compre- 
hensive overview of contemporary Europe or a 
coherent picture of a continent adrift. The 
book suffers from fundamental flaws at at least 
three levels—the first and second each fatal, the 
third at least extremely irritating and perhaps 
more, 

First, the structure does not permit a sys- 
tematic overview. Brief chapters on “European 
Politics, 1970-1978,” “Eurocommunism,” 
“Eurosocialism,” ‘‘Euronationalism,” the afore- 
mentioned “‘Euroeconomics,” and so on do not 
permit coherent assessments. They are neither 
the categories of European politics and policy 
nor analytically useful rubrics. The result is a 
series of skimpy sketches with overlaps of no 
particular importance or evident purpose. If 
Laqueur attempted a sustained essay, he failed. 
Moreover, by fragmenting the descriptive ma- 
terial and his interpretation of it in such a 
manner, he has, arguably, projected an. image of 
incoherence onto his subject that may be more 
an artifact of the organization of the book than 
of European developments. Further, by sub- 
dividing most of his chapters into three- or 
four-page fragments depicting country-by-coun- 
try developments, Laqueur reinforced an im- 
pression he seeks to convey, but one that is 
neither substantiated in the book nor, in my 
judgment, is in accord with reality: that the 
approaches taken by Western European govern- 
ments and political parties to common or 
similar problems differ appreciably in form and 
effectiveness, 

Second, Laqueur’s strong opinions lead him 
to emphasize developments of which he disap- 
proves and on occasion to ignore important 
facts that are inconvenient. Among the former, 
the increasing political salience of ethnic and 
regional movements and the customarily unpro- 
grammatic postures of socialist parties stand 
out. These elements of recent and current 
European political life need to be analyzed, 
explained and put into perspective rather than 
merely deplored. Thus, with regard to “Eurona- 
tionalism,” there is a near-complete insensitivi- 
ty to differences between demands for self-de- 
termination and partial autonomy in some form 
(e.g., at p. 163). Among the latter, one glaring 
omission stands out: the authors extremely 
favorable picture of democracy in Germany 
(pp. 69—73) is presented without mention of 
the excesses to which the present government 
in particular and the regime in general have 
gone to deal with terrorism, undemocratic 
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views among public employees and lesser 
threats. His opinions, rather than a careful, 
comparative consideration of evidence, also 
seem to account for his jaundiced view of the 
French regime’s performance in economic and 
other terms. Neither the opinions. of most 
informed observers nor a comparative analysis 
of the data would support such views. If this 
was intended to be a book of opinion, aiming 
to convince those not already sharing Laqueur’s 
views, it must be judged weak because his 
predilections are too obvious and crudely pre- 
sented to influence any but the like-minded. 
Third, these problems are compounded by 
an inordinate number of frequently very serious 
factual errors and/or what may well be a record 
number of important editing lapses. In a short 
review only a few can be noted, as illustrations, 
but the book abounds with similar or worse 
mistakes. For instance, there are incomplete 
sentences; references (p. 52) to the “severe 
recession of 1975—75” (which may have been 
severe indeed, but, if the author’s dates for its 
duration are accepted, it must have surely been 
the shortest on record), curiously “balanced” 
elsewhere by a reference to the “current mini- 
pause in the world economy”; a reference in 
one place (p. 43) to “Greek-Turkish fraterni- 
ty,” but elsewhere a recognition of the long- 
term, serious hostility between these two coun- 
tries; the misspelling of a German newspaper’s 
title; a badly butchered, pompous and gratui- 
„tous French phrase (why use it if you don’t 
know it or sufficient French grammar to realize 
that it is wrong?); and, incredibly, a reference 
to a GNP of $14 trillion in Scotland! Such 
mistakes seem indicative more of a failure to 
think through and to edit than of mechanical 
lapses of the sort encountered in the produc- 
tion of most books. They exacerbate the poor 
organization and opinionated tone of the book, 
In sum, Laqueur has depicted normal politi- 
cal life in contemporary democratic Europe and 
found it unsatisfactory for coping with a set of 
radically altered circumstances. He does not 
like what he sees. But, instead of measuring 
performance in terms of either the tasks with 
which the politics in question must try to cope, 
or some other explicit standard, he has con- 
demned political actors and entire societies for 
‘failing to measure up to some implicit~and not 
really discernible~expectations he holds. The 
very inchoateness that bothers Laqueur so 
much could be viewed as a laudable openness 
and effort to muddle through very difficult 
times, of a valued pluralism and_ political 
competition. It is not at all clear that Western 
European states are performing poorly; what is 
clear, from Laqueur’s book, is that he doesn’t 
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like the prevalent style. The reaction with 
which this reader is left is, “so what?” 


MARTIN O. HEISLER 
University of Maryland 


Diplomacy: New Approaches in History, Theo- 
ry, and Policy. Edited by Paul Gordon 
Lauren. (New York: Free Press, 1979. Pp. 
xvi + 286. $25.00.) 


Diplomacy demonstrates how diplomatic 
historians and political scientists can learn from 
each other and enrich their respective en- 
deavors. Every scholar of diplomacy and every 
policy maker seeking historical analogues 
should examine the articles written especially 
for this volume by 10 highly respected scholars. 
Each employs an interdisciplinary approach, 
assesses the value of his particular approach and 
presents specific instances where the past is 
studied in new ways using theory or theories 
are examined more critically in terms of histori- 
cal evidence, e.g., the War of 1914, the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, the Helsinki Accords, SALT, the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

Historian Gordon A. Craig shows the rele- 
vance of certain old works to contemporary 
transactions among nations. Political scientist 
Alexander L. George offers procedures for 
developing policy-relevant theory grounded in 
systematic examination of historical experi- 
ence. Historian Marvin Small shows where 
diplomatic history and quantitative internation-. 
al politics intersect, using a study of the 1870s 
to illustrate different approaches and their 
limitations. Contributions of the quantifiers 
include content analysis, e.g., public opinion, 
diplomatic documents, leaders’ views, events 
data, and simply the vast amount of data that 
has been gathered. 

Six scholars explore specific theories high- 
lighting the benefits and limits of cross fertiliza- 
tion. Political scientist Ole Holsti, who is 
currently serving as president of the interdisci- 
plinary International Studies Association, draws 
upon diplomatic documents and psychology in 
an interdisciplinary inquiry of time pressure in 
1914 crisis decision making which lends sup- 
port to the hypothesis that one reaction to 
decisional stress is hypervigilance. Historian 
Samuel R. Williamson, Jr., suggests that more 
complete and less distorted historical accounts 
will emerge if historians pay attention to 
organizational factors. Drawing upon vignettes 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy in 1914 
(e.g., the impact of harvest leaves), he suggests 
that political scientists working in organiza- 
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tional processes can serve “as a prick to the 
historian’s mindset” (p. 141). 

Tracing escalation theory since the Korean 
War, Richard Smoke observes that its develop- 
ment until recently has been mainly by theore- 
ticians making only rare use of real diplomacy 
and military past. In his “sketchy” comparison 
of incidents in the Franco-Prussian War and the 
Cuban missile crisis, he finds some similarities 
in the roles of Bismarck and McNamara con- 
cerning escalation. Historian Paul Lauren em- 
ploys examples spanning many eras to show 
that theories of deterrence and coercion may 
help historians explain why some cases of 
bargaining with threats of force succeed and 
_ others have failed. In systems theories, political 
scientist Robert Jervis contends, we find pat- 
terns, e.g., interconnections, that stay the same 
as personalities and domestic politics change. 
Finally, historian Roger V. Dingman’s effort to 
understand alliances leads him to call for their 
conceptualization and alternative analytical ap- 
proaches. He includes cybernetics, organization- 
al and bureaucratic approaches in a brief study 
of the decision to insert the clause in the 
U.S.-Japanese Alliance of 1951 regarding the 
use of U.S. troops in internal affairs. 

Three other characteristics of this volume 
deserve attention. The style is almost universal- 
ly interesting, free of jargon, and often inter- 
spersed with humorous critiques. Small, for 
example, cites an author who observes that it is 
dangerous to assume much similarity between 
the Franco-Spanish War of 1823 and the 
Football War of 1969 in Central America even 
though both had an estimated 1000 battle 
deaths. Samuel F. Wells, Jr.’s final chapter 
includes a challenging list of issues and cases for 
historians and political scientists to explore in 
order to assist policy makers. Finally, an 
especially helpful index cross-references ter- 
minology from the different disciplines. 


JOAN KRUEGER WADLOW 
University of Wyoming 


Human Migration: Patterns and Policies. Edited 
by William H. McNeill and Ruth S. Adams. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1978. Pp. xviii + 442. $22.50.) 


This volume brings together 19 papers pre- 
sented at a conference on human migration 
organized in 1976 in honor of the United 
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States’ bicentennial. The senior editor, William 
H. McNeill, states that “papers were designed to 
cluster around three foci: (1) a sampling of 
historical patterns of migration against which to 
measure more recent manifestations of humani- 
ty’s penchant for moving about; (2) a survey of 
migration movements in major segments of the 
earth since World War II; (3) a weighing of 
public policies towards migration in the light of 
the best conceptualization of the process we 
could bring to bear” (p. xv). The contributors, 
drawn from the United States, Europe, and 
Australia, represent several disciplines in the 
humanities and the social sciences. 

The three historical chapters, devoted to 
Europe and Asia, illustrate the importance of 
migration as a determinant as well as a result of 
social change in these regions over the past 
several millenia. James Lee shows how migra- 
tion built China as a geographic and multiethnic ` 
entity. McNeill’s chapter adds the theme of the 
close and varied relationship between incidence 
of infectious diseases and migration—familiar 
perhaps to some readers from his earlier work 
(e.g., Plagues and Peoples, Doubleday, 1976). 
Another theme permeating all three chapters, 
perhaps surprisingly to some readers, concerns 
the considerable mobility of agricultural popu- 
lations. r 

In terms of the structure imposed on the 
book by the editors—but not of the individual 
chapters intrinsic value, for most are excel- 
lent—the next two parts are the weakest. 
Introduced as surveys of contemporary popula- 
tion movements in Europe and the Americas, 
and in. Asia and Africa, respectively, they 
exhibit little system and consistency with re- 
spect to the selection of regions or countries 
covered, the types of migratory movements 
analyzed, the recency and comprehensiveness 
of quantitative data presented, and the exten- 
siveness of references to other relevant litera- 
ture. (Quite in contrast, for example, to The 
Politics of Migration Policies, edited by Daniel 
Kubat et al., New York: Center for Migration 
Studies, 1979, which succeeds in being com- 
parative despite reliance on a multiplicity of 
contributors.) For example, the section on 
Europe and the Americas contains chapters on 
Europe, the United States, the Caribbean coun- 
tries, and Argentina: not only are Canada and 
most of Latin America not represented, but 
also the chapter on the U.S. discusses neither its 
legal nor its illegal immigration, and data on 
internal migration are offered only as they are 
relevant to the central argument—a brief, specu- 
lative, and very interesting note suggesting a 
reformulation of Turner’s frontier thesis, but 
hardly a survey of contemporary U.S. migra- 
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„ition. Bennigsen’s and Wimbush’s chapter on 
Soviet European migration to Soviet Central 
_ Asia, which neglects any comparisons with 
other parts of the Soviet Union and thus fails to 
establish which of the phenomena discussed are 
. unique to Soviet Central Asia and which are 
“common to the country as a whole, would have 
. benefited greatly from incorporation of Brian 
‘Silver’s research results (published in this Re- 
‘view and in other American social science 
` journals); the absence of any reference to his 

“work is glaring. 

" Certain inconsistencies concerning ter- 
_Ininology and format could have been easily 
removed by more stringent editing. For exam- 
iple, the term “chain migration” is used in its 
generally accepted meaning by all but one of 
‘the authors discussing ‘the particular phe- 
‘nomenon (pp. 53, 80, 353, but not p. 35), 
while that author (Lee) uses the term (p. 29) to 
signal a different process, which is referred to as 
“step” or “step by step” migration by Charles 
-Tilly and Carl Solberg (pp. 56, 158). And while 
three chapters contain a separate, alphabetic 
‘listing of bibliographic references, in the other 

chapters the references are included with the 
substantive notes—a style that offers much less 
convenience to the reader. 

The eight chapters in the final part, on 
“Problems of Theory and Practice,” raise a 
wealth of interesting theoretical and policy 
issues. Aristide Zolberg argues eloquently that 
in most attempts to explain international migra- 
tion patterns, models based solely on axioms of 
individual rational choice will be useless or 
worse: such models must include policy varia- 
bles, and he successfully develops a framework 
for such an analysis. (That this century has 
brought increasingly stringent limitations on 
people’s movements across borders is an empiri- 
cal fact repeatedly noted throughout the book.) 
But two of the most interesting theoretical 
contributions are contained in the book’s earli- 
‘er parts on migration patterns: the theoretical 
framework offered by T. G. McGee for the 
analysis of rural-urban mobility in South and 
Southeast Asia, and Hans-Joachim Hoffmann- 
Nowotny’s brief synopsis of his important 
theoretical work on the sociology of migration, 
which regrettably is accessible in its entirety 
only in German. That chapter is also an 
excellent contribution to policy analysis, as is 
Gerald Rosberg’s chapter, in part 4, on the 
“crisis” of illegal immigration to the U.S. 

On balance, because of its many outstanding 
individual contributions, and despite various 

-editorial shortcomings, Human Migration cer- 
tainly deserves a place on the shelves of scholars 
interested in migration and, more generally, in 
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social change, and I expect that it will find 
substantial use also in graduate teaching. 


ROSEMARIE ROGERS 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Tufts University 


India: A Rising Middle Power. Edited by John 
W. Mellor. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1979. Pp. xv + 374. $20.00.) 


The first observation which must be made 
about this volume is that it is the product ofa 
series of meetings on United States aid policy 
toward India held in 1976—1977. It therefore 
reflects the first flush of optimism within the 
American fraternity of India experts occasioned 
by Jimmy Carter’s campaign and election to the 
presidency. During the long lead time preceding 
publication, the context has altered sharply. In 
a world of skyrocketing oil prices, dollar 
decline, double-digit inflation and unemploy- 
ment in the Western world, not to mention the 
manifest weakness of the United States in the 
Iranian and Afghan crises, it will be hard for the 
average citizen in 1980 to take seriously the 
authors’ proposals for giving billions of addi- 
tional dollars in aid to any country, or to be 
moved by the rhetoric of “North-South Re- 
form.” On the Indian side of the ledger, the 
poor performance and collapse of the Janata 
government has belied the projection of politi- 
cal stability which most of the authors made. 

The conference participants were for the 
most part a familiar group of what one of them 
calls the “international aid community”: 
American officials, academics and foundation- 
wallas, sprinkled with a handful of resident 
Indians, who share a whole world of liberal 
values and assumptions about United States 
foreign policy, about Indian politics and about 
international economics, For instance, those 
who mention Indira Gandhi’s Emergency rule 
of 1975—1977 set it within quotations and 
condemn it. The only refreshingly discordant 
note is provided by the wrongheaded but 
provocative Baldev Raj Nayar who manifests a 
“Third World” suspicion of American motives 
which the rest do not question. The conference 
commentators’ remarks are helpfully printed 
after each paper, but are only marginally 
critical, 

The title of the volume is a misnomer. It is 
only incidentally about India’s role, whether 
rising or not, in international relations and 
might better have been “The Revival of Ameri- 
can Aid to India.” 

With the drastic change of circumstances 
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since 1977, one misses a general framework in 
the book for analysis and evaluation of aid 
policy, be it Realist, Liberal or Marxist, to give 
the papers more lasting significance and to 
prevent them from becoming rapidly obsoles- 
cent in the 1980s. The editor promises in the 
preface a “re-examination of American foreign 
assistance to India,” but none of the contribu- 
tors really tries to answer the hard, basic 
question raised by Mellor in both the introduc- 
tion and the conclusion: “Does India’s develop- 
ment matter to the United States?” Humani- 
tarian sentiment aside, is it in our national 
interest? And from the viewpoint of “depen- 
dency theory,” should India get entangled again 
in dependence on foreign assistance? 

Much of the content of the pieces by John 
P. Lewis, Hannan Ezekiel and Franklin Long, as 
well as one of Mellor’s, will be of interest 
mostly to international economists because of 
their technical nature. For the political scien- 
tist, Myron Weiner’s, Nayar’s and Philip Olden- 
burg’s analyses are more pertinent. George 
Quester’s neat piece of policy analysis on India 
and nuclear nonproliferation is unfortunately 
left outside the main thrust of the volume. 

Weiner, in his usual functionalist mode of 
analysis (“managing conflict”), discusses the 
political impact of American assistance, chiefly 
in terms of the objectives of India’s governing 
elite during the generation of Congress party 
tule, As a resource for them, he concludes, it 
was unreliable, “never without cost or risk to 
the recipient” which became a political liability 
outweighing its benefits. Therefore, unlike Mel- 
lor and Lewis, he does not anticipate that a 
return to large-scale bilateral aid (the only kind 
he thinks is likely to be forthcoming), will be 
welcome to Indian policy makers even if 
politically feasible in the United States, 

Mellor and Oldenburg see American interests 
in India as fourfold: ideological (democracy), 
global (population limitation), commercial 
(trade) and power (nuclear nonproliferation), 
but none of the authors demonstrates convinc- 
ingly that economic assistance has been or is 
likely in the future to be an effective means to 
achieve these sometimes contradictory goals. 
Consequently, the uncommitted reader may be 
tempted to opt for the Kissinger-like alternative 
of benign neglect which Mellor raises (p. 360) 
but rejects. 

Finally, the two papers by Nayar are stimu- 
lating in that they offer the political scientists 
in the audience an explicit framework based 
upon Hans Morgenthau’s. He sees India and the 
United States in conflict over the former’s 
aspirations for Great Power status which the 
latter, as a “hegemonic superpower’ has de- 
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liberately sought to contain or frustrate. 
Nayar’s interpretation of American motives is 
supported largely with quotations from con- 
gressional hearings which any student of legisla- 
tive process should view with a skeptical eye, 
but the deterministic, power-maximizing model 
of international relations which he employs 
doesn’t require evidence of self-conscious mo- 
tives any more than Marxist economic deter- 
minism does. However simplistic these assump- 
tions, Nayar’s contribution is at least about 
“India, a Rising Middle Power” and should have 
been paid more heed by the rest of the 
conferees. A last note to the publisher: the lack 
of an index impedes a reviewer’s attempts to 
compare the different authors’ ideas. 


THEODORE P. WRIGHT, JR. 
State University of New York, Albany 


Pollution, Politics, and International Law: 
Tankers at Sea. By R. Michael M’Gonigle 
and Mark W. Zacher. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1979. Pp. xviii + 394. 
$15.95.) 


R. Michael M’Gonigle and Mark W. Zacher 
have written an extraordinary book, one that is 
notable for both the range of its erudition and 
the intricacy of its scholarship. Exploring the 
global political challenge posed by environ- 
mental spoilage, Pollution, Politics, and Inter- 
national Law focuses on the complex legal and 
political processes behind international efforts 
to control oil pollution. In so doing, it presents 
not only a far-reaching analysis of a major 
problem of international law and organization, 
but also a remarkably coherent and valuable 
treatment of the effects of oil on the marine 
environment. The product is a rare synthesis of 
scientific, political, and legal insights that will 
be of enduring interest to everyone who has 
confronted the fact of a shared and endangered 
biosphere. 

Pollution, Politics, and International Law 
deals consecutively with the international or 
ganization context of the issues, the progressive 
development of an international control regime 
for the environment, and the dynamic political 
processes of environmental control. It con- 
cludes with a fruitful attempt to extend the 
lessons that have been learned from the politics 
of ocean oil pollution control to a wider arena 
of applicability, thereby illuminating promising 
new strategies for future environmental regula- 
tions. This conclusion is of special value be 
cause it ties together an array of diverse 
technical and public policy concerns into a 
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‘ coherent whole that underscores the primacy of 
international systemic context and interdepen- 
dence. 

Authors M’Gonigle and Zacher premise their 
book on the unavoidable tension between the 
requirements of technological expansion, eco- 
nomic growth, and the rising expectations of 
_ wealth and the desirability of a healthy global 
environment. From this premise, they move 
forward systematically to seek ways to recon- 
cile the intractable pretensions of sovereignty 
with a new global regime of enforceable norms 
and regulations. Such a regime flows from the 
first international controls in 1954 through 
current efforts to develop an effective transna- 
tional and transgovernmental environmental 
network. Throughout their analysis, the authors 
focus especially on one international organiza- 
tion, the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization (IMCO). A UN agency witha 
20-year history in the field of international 
environment regulation, IMCO offers an ideal 
focal point for understanding environmental 
pollution in its international political setting. 

If there is any potential shortcoming of 
Pollution, Politics, and International Law 
worth noting, it is one that could not have been 
readily foreseen by the authors. I refer to the 
rapidly accelerating obsolescence of their claim, 
“The ‘bipolar’ system has fragmented and the 
‘Cold War’ receded. The nuclear threat has by 
no means disappeared, but the endless jockey- 
ing between the superpowers that dominated 
the politics of the two decades following the 
Second World War has achieved a relative 
stability in recent times. Meanwhile, issues of 
economic and ecological interdependence have 
begun to predominate over those of war” (p. 
11). Regrettably, the recent events in South- 
west Asia, reinforced by the possibly irreversi- 
ble failure of arms control at every level, 
portend not only a hardening of cold war 
dualism but also a heightened prospect of 
nuclear war and oblivion. 

Although the authors may have been a bit 
too hasty in subordinating the urgency of war 
and peace to the salience of economic and 
ecological issues, their study of world order 
‘reformist strategies for coping with the environ- 
« > mental challenge is generally outstanding. Well- 
written, well-documented, and thorough in its 
execution, Pollution, Politics, and Internation- 
al law enlarges and improves upon the best 
works on the subject currently extant. Bound 
to. be studied and taken seriously by all 
interested students of international economics 
and international relations as well as by stu- 
dents of the global environment, this book 
could contribute importantly to the survival 
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capacities of “Spaceship Earth.” Indeed, it 
should soon become as familiar to scholars as a 
landmark of superb international legal and 
political analysis as the names Torrey Canyon, 
Amoco Cadiz, and Argo Merchant are known to 
the world at large as a collective synonym for 
environmental disaster. 


LOUIS RENE BERES 
Purdue University 


Limited War Revisited. By Robert E. Osgood. 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1979. Pp. 
xiii + 124. $15.00.) 


A short but timely piece in today’s volatile 
international political environment, Robert Os- 
good’s book analyzes limited-war concepts and 
their relation to contemporary U.S. foreign 
policy. The book, which draws heavily from the 
pioneering efforts of Kahn and Schelling, 
emanated from a series of somewhat strident 
meetings on limited war, the thrust of which 
was “to reassess the foundations of U.S. foreign 
policy in a changing international and domestic 
setting.” 

Osgood defines limited war, in contrast toa 
total war of annihilation, as those limited both 
by ends and means: 


Limited Wars were to be fought for ends far 
short of the complete subordination of one 
state’s will to another’s, using means that 
involve far less than the total military resources 

of the belligerents and leave the civilian life and 

the armed forces of the belligerents largely 

intact (p. 3). 

Eclipsed by the nineteenth-century wars of 
annihilation, limited-war theory surfaced in the 
twentieth century in reaction to the world 
wars. Heré the Western perspective utilized a 
Clausewitzian model to employ force as an 
instrument of ideological ‘containment. Con- 
versely, the non-Western perspective adopted a 
Maoist approach and employed guerrilla war- 
fare to promote Third World nationalism in 
opposition to Western hegemony. 

As applied during the Kennedy era, the 
containment policy of flexible response envi- 
sioned three kinds of limited war: domestic 
insurgencies fought by unconventional means, 
theater wars between states, and central wars 
between the superpower blocs, but fought 
within defined limits of engagement. This may 
be conceptually neat, but, as Osgood notes, this 
is a Western definition which served the in- 
terests of Western nations at a time when the 
United States possessed both massive strategic 
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superiority and the will to impose its perspec- 
tives on cold-war politics. 

Western perspectives also proclaimed the 
successful end to the cold war, as the Soviet 
Union retrenched its international profile fol- 
lowing the Khrushchev ouster. This paralleled 
for the United States, first over-commitment in 
Vietnam, later disillusionment, a loss of will, 
and rejection by the Third World. The Soviet 
Union, capitalizing on American weaknesses, 
massively expanded its influence and capabili- 
ties, attaining at least a strategic parity with the 
U.S. Today, an inhibited America struggles with 
a psychological dilemma, wondering if, having 
rejected competition in strategic denial capabili- 
ties, the deterrent system will continue to 
constrain Soviet misbehavior. Osgood suggests 
there is no concept of limited war in Soviet 
thought: war, once initiated, is to be won 
whatever the means. 

Thus, the United States, its illusions shat- 
tered, stands adrift, lacking friends and policy, 
forced to rethink once more the distasteful 
cold-war policies of containment. 

Containment policy today is certainly more 
difficult to construct than in the triumphant 
America of the 1940s. Osgood views the Kore- 
an War as the defining experience in the 
successful application of limited war policy for 
the U.S. But Vietnam substantially altered U.S. 
perceptions and, Osgood implies, may have 
done irreparable damage to Western interests. 
Thus 


if the Soviet Union exercises a modicum of 
discretion and avoids precipitating major crises 
while preserving the semblance of political 
legitimacy for its interventions, the U.S. reasser- 
tion of the concept of containment may be 
little more than rhetorical (p. 84). 


Has the Soviet Union then blundered in Af- 
ghanistan? - 

The chapters on Vietnam are preeminent, an 
excellent precis of the war and its pernicious 
effects. The remaining chapters on the future of 
U.S. foreign policy include Osgood’s proposal 
for a revised containment policy, provided that 


the United States . . . either clearly devalue the 

nature and scope of its security interests to fita 

drastic qualification of the original premises of 
containment, or else ... launch a major effort 

to attain war forces capable of supporting the 

row demanding premises that still prevail (p. 

It is not to Osgood’s discredit that several 
points have been overtaken by recent world 
events, for he elsewhere was prophetic. Similar- 
ly, one need not quarrel over details (was 
Schlesinger’s 1974 strategic nuclear weapons 
policy really the “‘first post-Vietnam reactiva- 
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tion of limited war strategy,” or was it Laird’s 
mobilization policy?). The only serious weak- 
ness is the lack of conceptual clarity in the 
earlier chapters, important issues imperfectly 
merged into historical example, itself a reflec- 
tion of the current confusion in U.S. foreign 
and defense policies. Notwithstanding, Limited 
War Revisited reopens the academic debate on 
containment and illuminates the issues which 
will underlie foreign policies in the 1980s. 


ABBOTT A. BRAYTON 
East Tennessee State University 


Critical Perspectives on Imperialism and Social 
Class in the Third World. By James Petras. 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 1979. 
Pp. 314. $15.00.) 


The 11 essays in this volume (5 co-authored) 
both outline an approach to Third World 
studies and show that theory in action, applied 
to industrialization, agricultural transformation, 
class consciousness and revolution. While Latin 
America provides many of the examples—un- 
derstandable given Petras’ long association with 
that region—this is not another instance of an 
area specialist overreaching himself. Petras is 
well informed on other regions and his central 
concern lies precisely with what is and what is 
not generalizable in the Third World. 

In common, Third World societies share 
their (greater or lesser) integration into world 
capitalism; differences lie in the ways this 
integration is achieved and resisted. For Petras, 
therefore, the most universal category for Third 
World studies is not “development” or even 
“dependency,” but “‘capital accumulation and 
exploitation” (p. 183). Petras is critical, how- 
ever, of world systems theorists (Emmanuel, 
Amin, Wallerstein) whom he sees stopping 
there, with an homogenized view of peripheral 
societies acting out the roles assigned them in 
the world economy. Petras would shift the 
locus to a point well within the social structure 
of individual nations, understanding of course 
that more than local actors operate there. 

For Petras and his collaborators the key 
question becomes: how do class alliances and 
conflicts mediate the pressures for accumula- 
tion emanating from the metropoli? Here im- 
perialist forces become carnate in political 
coalitions. Here analysis gets down to the 
specifics that can inform revolutionary praxis, 
one of Petras’ criteria for intellectual work. 

This, then, is a highly political approach. 


_ Beyond the emphasis given class conflict, there 


is close attention to the state, that “crucial 
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instrumentality” for “converting class alliances 
into development strategies” (p. 48). In addi- 
_tion, one chapter is devoted to state capitalism, 
a recurring Third World formation in which 
technocrats and officers—strata not usefully 
subsumed under vintage Marxist categories, 
Petras admits—pursue capital accumulation 
through an expanded state. Finally, Petras 
insists on a state-focused understanding of 
imperialism, parting company with those mes- 
merized by the multinationals. The imperial 
state, he argues, remains indispensable; it cre- 
ates and maintains the conditions necessary for 
corporations and banks to operate abroad. 

Is this a useful framework with which to 
approach Third World realities? I believe so. Is 
it the outline of “a new approach,” a “new 
Marxist social science,” as Petras claims (pp. 
10—11)? Certainly it will prove new to many 
U.S. academics, for whom Marxist analysis is 
synonymous with ponderous abstractions that 
leave their empirical appetite unsatisfied. Pe- 
tras’ orientation does not strike me, however, as 

. fundamentally different from that of several 
Latin American writers, particularly some of 
those identified with “dependency’—an ap- 
proach Petras claims “fails to take account of 
the different social formations within the peri- 
phery” (p. 275). One would be hard pressed to 
argue that Fernando H. Cardoso, to name but 
one, fails in this regard. In fact, doesn’t Cardoso 
share Petras’ suspicion of categories “ripped 
from societal contexts” and his rejection of 
“stagnationist theories of capitalist develop- 
ment” (pp. 11, 183)? 

Petras puts considerable distance between 
himself and others writing in a similar vein. 
When not dismissing their work, he is “‘demysti- 
fying” it (p. 275). Perhaps fine points deserve 
critical attention. The net effect, however, is a 
reactive stance that tends to divert attention 
from the constructive task Petras has set him- 
self. This is a criticism hard to document. It 
may boil down, in fact, to a question of style. 
Let me conclude, then, with two criticisms 
more substantive in nature, each dealing with 
the alternative to the exploitative pattern of 
capitalist development Petras has described. 
Both are important questions, I feel, to which 


this book offers only rushed or uncritical. 


answers. Neither of them, however, calls into 
question the basic structure of Petras’ analysis, 
which I find persuasive, 

Petras acknowledges that the socialist alter- 
native to the pattern he has described is often 
“nondemocratic” (p. 294). Party rule has 
meant worker and peasant rule only to a 
limited extent. No analysis is offered on this 
point, however, which Petras sees as separate 
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from his present concerns. But is it? The 
undemocratic nature of socialist regimes in the 
Third World may derive from the fact that 
these societies also must accumulate capital at a 
pace that requires exploitation. Surplus may be 
extracted through political means under social- 
ism which, while obviously different, can be as 
coercive as the market and political mechanisms 
used under capitalism. Petras’ unwillingness to 
deal with this question casts a shadow, I feel, 
over his tight association of exploitation with 
forms of accumulation which only accompany 
capitalist domination. Something significant 
seems papered over by such phrases as: “The 
modernization problem is an imperial pro- 
ject...” (p. 276). 

In a fascinating chapter on the ambivalence 
which committed intellectuals and revolution- 
ary leaders feel for each other, Petras dismisses 
as “opportunistic” the intellectuals’ demand for 
“freedom from the constraints of class and 
party” (p. 202). This judgment closely follows 
a negative portrayal of Cuban intellectuals since 
Castro came to power—a portrayal that seems 
to tar them all with Padilla’s brush. But if party 
rule need not mean working-class rule—a diver- 
gence that Petras admits applies to Cuba (p. 
293)—then the “‘constraints of party” hardly 
equal the “constraints of class.” Isn’t some 
autonomy from party necessary, then, if intel- 
lectuals are to effectively serve the workers? 
(Particularly in the late sixties and early seven- 
ties, the Cuban party made cultural arbiters out 
of loyal but unimaginative and untalented 
hacks.) The question of autonomy can’t be 
settled with a simple attribution of opportun- 
ism to the intellectuals, neither in Cuba nor 
generally. 


ELDON KENWORTHY 
Cornell University 


The Middle East in China’s Foreign Policy 
1949-1977. By Yitzhak Shichor. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1979. Pp. 
xiii + 268. $25.00.) 


What can be learned from case studies, some 
people ask? Don’t they inevitably fail to distin- 
guish between the particular features of the 
isolated phenomenon they investigate and deep- 
er substantive patterns of more general signifi- 
cance? Not this case study. Yitzhak Shichor of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem has written 
a book on Chinese policy toward the Middle 
East which, to my mind, is an excellent 
example of the kind of intellectual contribution 
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that a well-conceived case study can make. The 
results are both a careful interpretation of the 
specifics of China’s relations with the countries 
of the Middle East and important insights into 
the broader role of China in the global system. 

Focusing on a subject which has become one 
of considerable topical interest since the Kho- 
meini revolution in Iran and the Soviet inter- 
vention in Afghanistan, Shichor describes and 
interprets China’s relationship with the Middle 
East from before Liberation in 1949 to after 
Mao’s death in 1976. He draws upon a wealth 
of Chinese language materials in addition to 
sources in Arabic and English, and he con- 
structs an analysis built around several central 
themes. 

Shichor shows how systematic and inte- 
grated, Chinese foreign policy has been since 
1949. Chinese policy toward the Middle East, 
he argues, flows from Beijing’s analysis of the 
global system. Since even before the Chinese 
Communist party came to power, CCP leaders 
have been well aware of the strategic impor- 
tance of the area, but they have been unable to 
influence events there. He notes, “Today, de- 
spite the most extensive Chinese network of 
foreign relations, China’s real influence in and 
on the Middle East is probably as small as it was 
in the mid-1950s” (p. 6). The principal reason 
is that the Middle East has been the site of 
competition and confrontation among the ma- 
jor world powers, and China has not had 
sufficient economic and military capabilities to 
compete in such a contest. China’s consistent 
objective, Shichor finds, has been to prevent 
the domination of the Middle East by a hostile 
major power. In the Chinese view, imperialism 
and foreign intervention have continually been 
the source of Middle Eastern problems, and 
China’s answer has been to oppose solutions 
imposed by the superpowers and to urge that 
Middle East countries resolve their problems by 
themselves, Unlike the superpowers, Shichor 
argues, “China never showed any interest in 
territorial expansion or in building overseas 
bases” (p. 7). Moreover, Chinese policy has 
focused principally on the international politics 
of the region rather than on efforts to advance 
communist revolutions. “Chinese subversion in 
the Middle East has never been a serious 
threat,” Shichor concludes, ‘Since its founda- 
tion, China’s main concern in the Middle East 
has always been with imperialism, social-imperi- 
alism, or both” (p. 8). 

The body of the book is a chronological 
treatment of the evolution of PRC policy 
toward the Middle East which is organized 
around the major periods in China’s global 
policy. Analysts disagree about what particular 
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dates are the most appropriate cutoff points in 
periodizing the history of PRC foreign policy, 
but Shichor’s analysis confirms the general 
interpretation that Chinese policy is derived 
from an analysis of the global system as seen in 
terms of dialectical materialism and contradic- 
tions theory. The main objective of that analy- 
sis is to determine which are the main world 
contradictions and, on that basis, to identify 
enemies and friends within the global arena. 
Chinese policy has generally been designed to 
build a broad web of relationships among 
states, political parties, and mass organizations 
for the purpose of opposing a common, interna- 
tional enemy. A key dimension of this analysis 
and policy-formulation process is to distinguish 
principal enemies from those of secondary 
importance, and to construct policies which 
will pit potential enemies against each other. 

Tracing the evolution of China’s Middle East 
policy since 1949, Shichor describes how it 
has changed in response to changing analyses of 
the principal world enemy. Initially, the PRC 
‘leaned to one side,” allying with the Soviet 
Union against American imperialism in the 
global context of cold war. Then, during the 
late 1950s and early 1960s, differences between 
the two major socialist powers led to the 
formulation in Beijing of a policy designed to 
confront both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Finally, in the period since 1971, China 
has reversed the pattern of the initial period 
and now seeks to cooperate with the U.S. 
against the USSR. Shichor shows how policy 
toward the Middle East in each of the major 
periods was essentially a reflection of China’s 
global position based on this analysis of ene- 
mies and friends. 

Shichor’s investigation concludes with the 
year 1977, but his analysis provides us, I think, 
with a useful framework for forecasting future 
Chinese policies. For example, at the writing of 
this review in early 1980, events in Iran and 
Afghanistan seem to have precipitated an im- 
portant shift in relations among the major 
world powers. “The Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan has drastically altered the world situation,” 
asserts the Beijing Review of January 28, 1980. 
The strategic triangle relationship among the 
U.S., the USSR, and the PRC, which has shaped 
global politics since 1971, seems to have been 
replaced by a tacit Sino-American alliance 
against Soviet expansionism. 

Shichor’s analysis would predict that such a 
significant change in global policies would be 
reflected in the specifics of China’s relations 
with the individual Middle Eastern countries. 
He shows that previously Beijing called upon 
the countries of the Middle East to solve their 
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problems by themselves, and that China took 
pains to avoid association with the two super- 
powers, which it denounced as imperialist and 
social-imperialist. Now, however, as a result of 
the. new global alignments, China might be 
expected to establish a new pattern of more 
direct involvement in Middle East affairs linked 
in cooperation with its former imperialist adver- 
sary, the United States. 


PETER VAN NESS 
University of Denver 


La France à PONU: Premiers Rôles et Second 
Rang. By Marie-Claude Smouts. (Paris: 
Presses de la Fondation Nationale des Sci- 
ences Politiques, 1979. Pp. 392. FF 180.) - 


Marie-Claude Smouts has written the most 
thoroughgoing analysis of France’s role in the 
‘United Nations to date. Most importantly, she 
has examined the remarkable changes since the 
late sixties in France’s approach to and activi- 
ties in the international organization. This 
transformation signals alterations both in the 
attitudes of the French government and in the 
character of the United Nations. 

The grant of a voluntary financial contribu- 
tion to the UNO announced by Foreign Mini- 
ster Maurice Schumann in October, 1971 and 
the acceptance of a French military contribu- 
tion to the UN Interim Force in Lebanon in 
March, 1978 symbolize the remarkable change 
in France’s position in the United Nations since 
the days of isolation in the late fifties and early 
sixties. Although France continues to hold the 
positions of principle enunciated earlier and to 
abstain from votes concerning its overseas 
territories and special links, France participates 
vigorously in most debates and demonstrates a 
degree of political flexibility quite unlike the 
days of its “splendid isolation,’ whether im- 
posed or chosen. 

To a substantial degree this change in 
France’s fortune is attributable to the shift 
from cold-war and colonial issues to develop- 
mental and regional issues which at one and the 
same time limit the degree of unity among the 
Third World states and cast France in a position 
among rather than apart from the modem 
industrialized states. In earlier traditional de- 
colonization issues, France found itself often 
isolated both from the West and the Third 
World, and hence deprecated and sought to 
limit the scope of the institution in which these 
hostile forces converged. Moreover, as de Gaulle 
elaborated. his vision of France as a revisionist 
power intent on restoring France to the first 
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rank on the world scene, he more often saw the 
politics of the UN as restrictive or indifferent to 
France’s efforts than as supportive. Hence, in 
this regard, as in the area of decolonization, the 
French adopted in the organization a defensive 
position characterized by legalisms and absten- 
tions. Smouts is much shrewder than many 
other commentators in seeing that this position 
carried over throughout the Gaullist period. 
Although the U.S. was itself increasingly on the 
defensive throughout the 1960s, and although 
the French were tempted to mobilize Third 
World states around its leadership, France’s 
claim to great-power status; as well as its basic 
political-economic position, placed severe limits 
on any drastic shift in its UN stance. 

As Smouts demonstrates, not only has the 
shift of issues altered France’s UN stance, so 
too has the character of the organization itself. 
More and more the institution follows the static 
conference machinery model and less and less 
are important decisions taken within the con- 
text of the system. Moreover, the relative 
position of the Security Council has improved, 
thus bringing the organization closer to 
France’s views on the prerogatives of the 
council. At the same time, the inclusion of 
France in the Lebanese forces reverses a tradi- 
tional understanding that it is precisely from 
such operations that the great powers should be 
excluded. On the contrary, France has always 
insisted that it is preferably through concerted 
action of the great powers and international 
guarantees that conflict resolution, particularly 
in the Middle East, is to be sought. In effect, all 
of these shifts mean that the UN is both a less 
dangerous place to do business and one struc- 
tured in ways, at least temporarily, more 
compatible with French understanding. 

In a sense, then, all of these improvements in 
France’s position in the UN are negative. What 
positive position has France asserted in the 
organization? It is in this area, Smouts argues, 
that France’s stance is most problematical. 
Although France has played increasingly media- 
tive and brokerage roles which have improved 
its standing within the organization, the result 
has been to obscure rather than develop empha- 
ses on grand designs and France’s premier rank. 
To the degree that France and, more to the 
point, political groups within France have no 
desire that the patrie become a greater Holland 
or Belgium but a restored France, then this role 
is not likely to command very deep support. 
Moreover, the fact that France is a modern 
industrial state limits its ability to act as a 
“third party” in any North-South dialogues. On 
the other hand, to the extent that the European 
Community states are able to concert positions 
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within the UNO, France may increasingly 
emerge as an initiator and spokesman for these 
common positions. Even this role will have to 
be shared with Germany and Great Britain and 
it is not clear that important elements of 
- French society would see this as accomplishing 
the external revival of French power. 

This analysis hence brings us to the conclu- 
sion implicit in the subtitle of the book—pre- 
mier roles and second rank. France has indeed 
evolved important positions both globally and 
within Europe, but these are reflections not of 
putative great-power standing but of her mid- 
dle- or second-rank status. Whether France is 
prepared to accept the logic of this position is 
not yet certain, but Marie-Claude Smouts has 
masterfully portrayed the problem. 


ROBERT S. WooD 
University of Virginia 


China-Watch: Toward Sino-American Reconcili- 
ation. By Robert G. Sutter. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1978. Pp. 
xiii + 155. $10.95.) 


This is an unusually penetrating and well- 
balanced analysis of the evolution of U.S.-China 
relations from World War II to shortly after the 
death of Mao Tse-tung. Using the pre-“‘normali- 
zation” tools of the China-watcher (particularly 
the careful analysis of mass media communica- 
tions), Robert Sutter portrays Chinese policy as 
primarily influenced over the long run by 
balance-of-power considerations. Except for 
short-term aberrations such as the Cultural 
Revolution, he sees Peking’s perception of vital 
- interests being closely tied to the goal of 
equilibrium in East Asia. Likewise, American 
China policy, while periodically subject to 
ideological aberrations, is seen as ultimately 
responsive to the requirements imposed by the 
prevailing strategic balance in Asia. 

Using newly released information from the 
U.S. Archives, Sutter traces the history of 
U.S.Chinese Communist relations from the 
tentative wartime exploration of possible mutu- 
al interest through two decades of hostility—en- 
compassing the Korean War, several Taiwan 
Straits crises, and the Indo-China conflict, to 
the eventual rapprochement achieved during 
President Nixon’s February 1972 visit ending in 
the Shanghai Communique. Overtures by Chi- 
nese Communist leaders in 1943—44 and again 
in 1955—57 to secure a more favorable strategic 
balance in Asia by improving relations with the 


U.S. were thwarted by Washington’s unrealistic . 


attachment to Chiang Kai-shek and fears of 
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monolithic Sino-Soviet expansionism. Sutter 
sees American policy as shifting from “a prag- 
matic balancing of national interests within the 
international state system in the late 1940’s to 
an ideologically based [hence, destabilizing] 
drive against international communism in the 
early 1950’s” (p. 33), culminating in the 
U.S.-Taiwan defense treaty of December 1954. 

In attempting to deal with American power 
in Asia, Peking relied initially on the Sino-Sovi- 
et Alliance, following Moscow’s foreign policy 
lead—including the “peaceful coexistence” 
line—until repeated shock and disappointment 
over the lack of strong or reliable Soviet 
support for China’s policy goals led the Chinese 
to take an increasingly independent stance. In 
time, Peking’s strategic concerns and determina- 
tion to prevent the emergence of a permanent 
“two China’s” situation gave rise to a basic shift 
in which calculations of power and national 
interest began to triumph over political ideolo- 
gy. 

Sutter presents a very readable survey of 
these developments and a reliable analysis of 
the factors behind them, often skillfully em- 
ploying content analysis to unravel important 
problems not fully explored in previous scholar- 
ship. A case in point is his chapter on China’s 
“first overture” to the Nixon administration in 
late 1968, with its intriguing analysis of diver- 
gent opinions in the top Chinese leadership over 
the possibility of a move toward the U.S,—and 
the subsequent decision to cancel the proposed 
resumption of ambassadorial talks in Warsaw. 
He views this reversal as “a defeat for Chou 
{En-lai]’s realistic, balance-of-power approach 
to foreign policy” and “an instance when 
China’s concern for ideological principles and 
righteousness confounded a pragmatic pursuit 
of vital foreign-policy interests,” placing Peking 
“in strident opposition to both superpowers at 
a time when its national security seemed 
threatened by Soviet power” (p. 82). In the 
following chapter he goes on to show how the 
extremely serious Sino-Soviet border clashes in 
1969 strengthened the position of Chou and 
other leaders who favored a pragmatic foreign 
policy designed to end China’s isolation and 
adjust to the altered strategic balance in Asia. 

In response to this basic shift in the power 
balance, beginning in the late 1960s, Sutter 
believes that leaders in both Peking and Wash- 
ington perceived the emergence of a new 
congruence in their national interests which 
called for a major realignment of policies 
toward each other and a “differentiated ap- 
proach” toward the Soviet Union. The U.S. 
ended its “previous policy of sustaining the 
Asian balance against communist expansion- 
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ism” and developed a new strategy designed to 
achieve a favorable balance through “the ex- 
ploitation of Sino-Soviet differences” (p. 110), 
taking care to reduce the likelihood of renewed 
confrontations with China over Korea, Indo- 
China, and Taiwan. Chinese policy, in response 
to continued Soviet pressures (e.g., the pro- 
posed Asian Collective Security System) and 
the substantially reduced American military 
threat (e.g., as seen in the Nixon Doctrine and 
lessened military support for Taiwan), came 
almost full circle in late 1970 and 1971 to the 
relatively pragmatic posture of the early 1940s 
and mid-1950s, regarding China’s security as 
closely related to a reconciliation with the U.S. 
which alone could provide the leverage to resist 
Soviet pressures and the threat of Soviet domi- 
nation in Asia. 

Sutter believes that both China and the U.S. 
have come to view their cooperative relation- 
ship as so “strategically beneficial” as to allow 
them to put aside the numerous issues which 
have previously divided them. Writing from the 
perspective of late 1976, following the purge of 
the “Gang of Four” in China, he sees Mao’s 
successors as likely to continue generally on the 
course of realism and reconciliation, although 
we now know that official “normalization” of 
U.S.-China relations was not to come for two 
more years. 

Notwithstanding the many useful insights 
and strengths of this survey of Sino-American 
relations, the reader should be warned that 
there are occasional gaps in the story. For 
example, very little is said about developments 
in the decade 1958—68, which saw renewed 
crises in the Taiwan Straits and intermittent, 
but highly important, contacts at Warsaw (as in 
1962 and 1965). Nor is any light thrown on the 
puzzling role of Lin Piao. The study generally 
does a good job of linking domestic politics and 
perceptions (or misperceptions) to foreign poli- 
cies, but at some points, perhaps, it does not 
give sufficient stress to the internal factors. One 
wonders, for example, whether the Sino-Ameri- 
can reconciliation begun under Nixon could 
have survived the difficulties and backsliding of 
the Ford administration without the change of 
leadership in Peking following Mao’s death 
which allowed a moderating of policies from 
the increasingly strident ideological orientation 
of mid-1976. In his emphasis on external 
policies and the balance-of-power (e.g., compar- 


ing the present U.S.-China detente to the- 


Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902—22, p. 120), 
Sutter may also underrate the growing bonds of 
friendship that economics and education are 
forging between our peoples—beyond the plane 
of strategic interests. He has already been 
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proved quite mistaken in his low estimate of 
the potential growth of non-strategic factors 
such as trade and cultural contacts. Contrary to 
his conclusion that “Sino-American coopera- 
tion will continue to have a narrow base” of 
dependence upon “the evolving balance-of- 
power in Asia” (p. 121), subsequent years have 
shown dramatic growth and broadening of the 
interests that led in the early 1970s to our 
reconciliation. 


WILLIAM F, DoRRILL 
Ohio University 


Transnational Capitalism and National Develop- 
ment: New Perspectives on Dependence. 
Edited by José J. Villamil. (Atlantic High- 
lands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1979. Pp. ix + 
325. $37.50.) 


This collection of essays represents the 
efforts of a group of scholars to analyze 
contemporary manifestations of dependency. 
The carefully interrelated and analytically so- 
phisticated essays make no claim to elevating 
the dependency perspective to the status of 
theory. However, by virtue of their insightful 
analysis of the transnational capitalist system, 
and the consequences that the latter has for the 
internal structuring of the political economy of 
the periphery, the essays provide a much- 
needed refinement of the earlier dependency 
perspective, These essays extend the analysis 
beyond the rather elementary models of surplus 
accumulation that characterized the periphery’s 
asymmetrical linkage with the metropolis; be- 
yond the unexamined assumptions concerning 
the superficiality of the state in development 
matters; and beyond the limited perspectives 
that emphasized the static nature of class 
relations in the periphery. 

The dependency perspective has always been 
rooted in the conception that underdevelop- 
ment must be analyzed in a structural and 
historical context. Yet since the earlier concep- 
tualizations of dependence were formulated by 
scholars who drew their empirical referents 
from Latin American reality, many students 
uncritically assumed that dependency was an 
idiosyncratic manifestation of Latin America’s 
structured relationships -with the capitalist 
world. By their explicit analysis of the pro- 
cesses through which the periphery is integrated 
into and transformed by the transnational 
capitalist system, these essays implicitly call out 
for the serious student to reassess the cross-na- 
tional analytical and explanatory utility of the 
dependency perspective. 
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The transnationalization thesis, which was 
originally formulated by Osvaldo Sunkel, is the 
common theoretical strain that elegantly links 
the articles, Drawing on Sunkel’s formulations, 
the essays examine the domestic consequences 
of the most recent changes in the global 
capitalist system—the evolution and implanta- 
tion of the transnational organization of tech- 
no-industrial oligopoly capitalism. Production is 
organized on a transnational basis by a limited 
number of firms that have evolved an intricate 
relationship between ‘“‘scientific and applied 
research and development, and mass production 
and marketing” (p. 69). However, the transna- 
tional capitalist system entails more than simp- 
ly an enhanced capacity to rationalize the 
organization of capital and labor, and the 
accumulation of labor on a global basis; it 
represents an autarkic socio-cultural and socio 
political system which through a process of 
mutual incorporation and marginalization of 
class fractions generates a dialectical process of 
disintegration and reintegration of national 
societies in the periphery. Local entrepreneurial 
groups are integrated into the transnational 
system, while excluded bourgeois sectors simul- 
taneously struggle for the reassertion of nation- 
al sovereignty. 

The 14 essays address the issues of develop- 
ment through their investigations of the multi- 
faceted consequences of transnationalization of 
capital. In the process a more subtle and refined 
perspective emerges. 

The first four chapters acquaint the uniti- 
ated with the basic themes of the dependency 
perspective and transnational capitalism (Villa- 
mil and Sunkel); dependency’s evolution as an 
alternative paradigmatic scheme to the modern- 
ization thesis (Valenzuela and Valenzuela); and 
explore the consequences of transnationaliza- 
tion for the political economy of the periphery 
(Sunkel and Fuenzalida). Implicit in all the 
works is an articulate plea for jettisoning 
specialized disciplinary approaches that abstract 
concrete situations from their historical and 
contextual realities. A structuralist-historical 
framework, which transcends the differentiated 
disciplinary concerns of the social sciences is 
called for. 

Additional chapters individually explore the 
structure through which the world capitalist 
system perpetuates dependency. Individual 
works examine the structural limitations on the 
autonomous growth of technological innova- 
tion that transnational corporations impose on 
the developing countries (Fuenzalida); the dif- 
fusion of sophisticated methods of mass com- 
munication, the implantation of these media 
and their utilization for generating exotic pat- 
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terns of consumption (Cruise O’Brien). Luck- 
ham advances a framework for analyzing the 
international political economy of militarism 
and generates a set of interrelated hypotheses 
that associate evolving technologically sophisti- 
cated military institutions with the progressive 
dependency of developing countries. 

Further chapters apply the transnationaliza- 
tion thesis to specific countries. The authors 
provide alternative conceptualizations of the 
role of the state in its interactions with transna- 
tional capitalism, and assess the latter’s impact 
on class divisions. Villamil, for example, ana- 
lyzes the failure of autonomous development 
through state capitalism in Puerto Rico, and 
discusses the subsequent role of the state as a 
major proponent of private foreign ownership 
of the means of production. 

Needless to say, the innovative approach 
presented in the text needs further elaboration 
and conceptual precision. Methodological ob- 
stacles will invariably confront the most sophis- 
ticated researcher. Moreover, it is apparent that 
the interaction between the transnational cor- 
poration and the metropolitan state needs to be 
confronted directly. However, these are areas 
that require additional inquiry and contempla- 
tion. The dependency perspective, with its 
emphasis on a holistic approach and structured 
relations of production, warrants closer scru- 
tiny and serious discussion. The collection of 
original essays is a major step in this direction. 


PEDRO A. CABAN 
Fordham University 


Der Kleinstaat in der Weltpolitik: Aspekte der 
schweizerischen Aussenbeziehungen im in- 
ternationalen Vergleich. By Hans Vogel. 
(Frauenfeld: Verlag Huber, 1979. Pp. 186. 
SFr. 28.00.) 


The topic of Hans Vogel’s book is the small 
state in world politics. He defines “small” in 
terms of the physical attributes of area and 
population. Contrary to other authors, Vogel 
does not use lack of power as part of the 
definition of a small state. It is rather the main 
question of the study whether small states tend 
to be powerless in the international system. For 
the research design, Vogel has chosen an in- 
teresting combination between a large-N ap- 
proach and a case study. On the one hand, he 
looks at the universe of all small states in the 
world, also comparing them often with larger 
states. On the other hand, Vogel takes an 
in-depth look at Switzerland as one particular 


small state. 
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For the hypotheses, Vogel begins in an 
eclectic way by making a list of all propositions 
which he could find in the literature. He has to 
be applauded for looking both at the literature 
of political science and international eco- 
nomics. He is right in believing that the two 
literatures too often are not brought together. 
As a second step, Vogel tries to organize the 
various hypotheses in an overall model. Here, 
he distinguishes two levels of behavior, a 
structural-deterministic and a strategical-volun- 
taristic level. 

The hypotheses which he categorizes as 
structural-deterministic postulate a causal chain 
leading from the scarcity of resources of the 
small state to the interdependence with the 
international system, to external dependence 
and ultimately to a loss of autonomy. The data 
of the large-N approach show indeed such a 
trend, but there are many exceptions, especially 
in the latter part of the causal chain. Vogel 
concludes that it is not necessarily the fate of a 
small state to lose its autonomy in the interna- 
tional system. To explain the circumstances 
under which a small state can escape this fate, 
Vogel introduces the hypotheses which he 
categorizes as strategical-voluntaristic. He ar- 
gues convincingly that Switzerland is a case in 
point for which these hypotheses apply. Swit- 
zerland has chosen a number of strategies which 
have allowed it to keep a relatively high amount 
of autonomy. Such strategies are, for example, 
Switzerland’s neutrality, the close collaboration 
between the public and the private sector in 
foreign policy decision making and the develop- 
ment of Switzerland as an international finan- 
cial center. Vogel’s insistence on such strategi- 
cal-voluntaristic elements is a welcome contri- 
bution to building theory about the small state. 


JURG STEINER 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Université de Geneve 


International Trade and Industrial Policies: 
Government Intervention and an Open 
World Economy. Edited by Steven J. War- 
necke. (New York: Holmes and Heier, 1978. 
Pp. xi + 245. $33.25.) 


International Trade and National Industrial 
Policy addresses a vital policy issue: the effect 
of national government intervention in domes- 


tic industry on international efforts to maintain. 


an open trade system. Indeed, the recent Gatt 
negotiations attempted with limited success to 
address the problem of when government subsi- 
dy to industry should be treated as a barrier to 
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trade. The book in fact results from a project 
intended to evaluate the problems and issues 
trade negotiators and national policy makers 
would confront during the Gatt negotiations 
and the nature of the solutions they might 
pursue. It is then a collection of essays built 
around this common problem. The conception 
of the book is quite clear. It considers, on the 
one hand, the place of subsidies in domestic 
policies, focusing on several national experi- 
ences. It then attempts to consider the impact 
of the subsidies on the operation of Gatt rules. 
The book does not focus on the actual interna- 
tional trade conflicts, but rather on the negoti- 
ated rules themselves. The problems in the 
book result from this choice. 

Steven Warnecke, as editor, attempts an 
admirable and difficult task. His intent was to 
at once make a useful contribution to an 
ongoing policy debate in the terms of that 
debate, while still adding to our analytic under- 
standing of the problems and issues. Judged as 
to its fulfillment of either task, though, the 
book is quite uneven. The difficulty is that the 
book does not systematically link the discus- 
sion of the national subsidies to the actual 
negotiations or to trade conflicts, a failure in 
large measure a result of the collaborative 
character of the effort, since many of the 
authors have taken clear stands about the 
matter elsewhere. 

The volume suggests that these domestic 
industrial subsidies in themselves encourage 
bilateral or unilateral political solutions to trade - 
problems. Yet national subsidies in themselves 
are not trade issues. They are only trade issues 
when they create disturbance in some other 
country via the mechanism of trade. Domestic 
subsidies serve several roles: a response to 
maintain domestic production in the face of 
worldwide oversupply, an effort to compensate 
for a lack of competitiveness, or an attempt to 
promote greater productivity and efficiency. 
The question is why have these domestic 
subsidy issues become pressing trade issues 
now? The subsidies are not new, and in the 
most interventionist states such as Japan and 
France the international trade itself suggests 
that the degree of intervention has been re- 
strained. In part, it is that the successful 
reduction of tariff barriers has focused atten- 
tion on these subtier interferences. It is thus 
not the expansion of the subsidies, but the 
changed character of trade problems that has 
also contributed to the new debate. Counter- 
vailing duties have long been a policy in the 
U.S., but it is the changed trade position that 
makes them salient. As a wider range of U.S. 
industries is affected adversely by imports, the 
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coalition supporting free trade has weakened. 
The institutional adjustments that have facili- 
tated protectionist pressures have been the 
result not the cause of the problem. Thus the 
chapters do not really ask which particular 
“policies generate what international problems. 
As a result, neither the shape of the negotia- 
tions nor the pattern of trade development 
becomes clear. 

There are several very interesting chapters 
and much in the volume is useful; Malmgren 
offers a very clear definition and discussion of 
subsidy. Warnecke’s consideration of the EEC’s 
efforts to reconcile competing national policies 
is a useful way of formulating the particular 
problems of negotiations such as GATT. Nami- 
ki’s piece on Japan clearly makes the case that 
the system is not in some simple sense a 
state-dominated one and that the degree of 
intervention has in fact dwindled. Yet this 
chapter sidesteps such vital policies as those for 
semi-conductors and consumer electronics that 
have arguably affected the U.S., directly contri- 
buting to changed trade patterns, William Die- 
bold’s suggestion that we require a system to 
provide a kind of organized muddling-through 
of these trade problems, puts the difficulties of 
the volume clearly—the absence of actual cases 
that identify substantive issues of conflict. The 
muddling-through will be in response to the 
substantive conflicts, and it is those substantive 
conflicts we must study. The book is a worth- 
while conception, a tempting menu; and al- 
though it does not entirely fulfill its own 
charge, it contains some interesting morsels. 


JOHN ZYSMAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


Hydropolitics of the Nile Valley. By John 
Waterbury. (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1979. Pp. xii + 301. $20.00.) 


Let me say immediately that this is an 
excellent book on a very pertinent topic. 
Waterbury has gone through the literature very 
well, including that in Arabic. He has tasted the 
waters of the Nile and perhaps because of this, 
he has gone up and down the great river sniffing 
and looking and listening. Having tackled the 
mess called Egyptian “statistics,” he has be- 
come so frustrated as finally to report several 
sets of figures with the implied suggestion that 
we accept those that appeal to us most. He has 
in fact done a tough job that for a very long 
time needed to be done, and has done it well. 
Taking my responsibilities as a reviewer very 
seriously, I looked in all of the crevices and 
crannies of the book hoping to find errors to 
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pounce upon; however, I didn’t come up with 
much, although Waterbury does have an eccen- 
tric way of spelling Atatürk. The book is 
remarkably free of error. It is a balanced and 
sober discussion of the river and all the politics 
that it generates on its long ways to the sea. So 
much for the review. 

Realization of the complexities of sharing 
the water of the Nile is not a modern phe- 
nomenon. But the picture that Waterbury 
paints of the current and future demands on 
the river certainly seems very gloomy indeed. 
There isn’t enough water for Egypt, the Sudan 
and Ethiopia—that is, for their future hopes in 
increased agriculture, industrialization and 
hydroelectric power. What the future certainly 
holds for these countries is feverish attempts at 
mutual exploitation not only of the river, but 
also of each other. These attempts are neither 
always logically conceived nor successfully im- 
plemented. (Nowhere have I read a more 
somber view of the value of the Aswan High 
Dam than in the low-key factual account that 
Waterbury offers.) 

Sadat may talk grandly of selling water from 
Lake Nasser to the Saudis, or of diverting some 
for his new Israeli friends. And most Egyptians 
have illusory notions of making deserts bloom. 
But there are deserts in the Sudan too, eager to 
do some blooming of their own. Indeed the 
agricultural potential of the Sudan is very 
substantial. Projects in both Egypt and the 
Sudan, in the context of the Arab Middle East 
and Black Africa, soon acquire viable lives of 
their own, gather momentum and rush into 
what is often a future of disaster. Yet enlarging 
populations and accelerating expectations are 
not to be lessened and the demands upon the 
river will continue to grow; political and eco- 
nomic pressures on rulers and ruled on all the 
stages of the river will continue to grow 
inexorably. 

I have thought about the Nile a great deal; I 
have drifted up and down its muddy waters 
before Aswan, in and out of flood, but I had 
never appreciated so fully the many-faceted 
nature of its problems until going through 
Waterbury with care. He may not think that he 
has written a discouraging book, but I was 
profoundly depressed by the conclusions he has 
drawn. 

This is an absolutely “must” book for all 
who are interested in the Nile, or in Egypt and 
the Sudan, or indeed in the world. 


CARL LEIDEN 
University of Texas, Austin 
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Political Handbook of the World: 1979. Edited 
by Arthur S. Banks. (New York: McGraw- 
_ Hill, 1979. Pp. x + 630. $29.95.) 


This revised and updated annual survey of 
world politics examines over 165 countries. 
Legislative structure, news media, geographical 
size, population, diplomatic representation, and 
national political parties and opposition groups 
are focal points. Intergovernmental organiza- 
tions are also examined as to their origin, 
purpose, membership, and activities. New to 
this edition, the Arab-Israeli peace negotiations, 
and issues unique to such regions as Southeast 
Asia, Eastern and Western Europe, and Latin 
America are detailed. Appendices focus upon a 
chronology of major international events 
(1945—1978), membership of the United Na- 
tions and its agencies, and statistical data for 
demographic and economic indices. There is an 
index. 


The Constitutions of the USSR and the Union 
Republics: Analyses, Texts, Reports, Edited 
by F. J. M. Feldbrugge. (The Netherlands: 
Sijthoff and Noordhoff, 1979. Pp. xv + 366. 
Price not given.) 


This volume presents the English and Rus- 
sian language text of the 1977 Soviet Constitu- 
tion (adopted in October) in such a way as to 
enable the reader to see how the adopted 
constitution differs from its 1936 counterpart 
and the corresponding provisions in the draft 
text of June 1977. In addition, the translated 
preambles and the basic Union Republic 1978 
Constitution (with separate republic modifica- 
tions noted) are presented. Accompanying the 
constitutions are translations of Leonid Brezh- 
nev’s two main speeches which preceded the 
draft and adopted texts of 1977. The volume is 
introduced by an analysis of the new Soviet 
constitution which identifies its major ideologi- 
cal themes, highlights its innovations, and ex- 
amines the_ constitution in the context of 
current Soviet policies and developments. 


Five Constitutions. Edited by S. E. Finer. 
(Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 
1979. Pp. 349. $28.75.) 


This volume contains the full texts of the 
constitutions of the United States of America, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the Fifth 
French Republic (as well as the Declaration of 


the Rights of Man and Citizen, 1789, and the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the Fourth 
French Republic, 1949), and the two constitu- 
tions, of 1936 and 1977, respectively, of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. In addi- 
tion, the editor has systematized those features 
of British law, custom and convention that 
make up the unwritten constitution of Britain. 
The editor has developed two indexes to access 
the full texts of the constitutions. The first is 
an analytical index in which the texts of the 
five constitutions are cross-indexed according 
to the categories and concepts commonly used 
by political scientists. The second lists the 
major features of the constitutions in alphabeti- 
cal order. 


Words and Arms: A Dictionary of Security and 
Defense Terms. By Wolfram F. Hanrieder 
and Larry V. Beal. (Boulder, Colo.: West- 
view Press, 1979. Pp. ix + 265. $24.00.) 


This work deals with national security and 
defense policies. Part 1 defines approximately 
800 terms relating to weapons systems, military 
organization and strategic theories. Brief de- 
scriptive essays in part 2 deal in more depth 
with such policy concepts as ‘“Counterforce 
Strategies” and “The NATO-Warsaw Pact Mili- 
tary Balance.” Part 3 contains statistics, tables 
and charts summarizing U.S. and Soviet defense 
capabilities with projections for the mid-1980s. 


Britain in Context. By John D. Hey. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1979. Pp. 189. 
$22.50.) 


This volume is a compilation of social and 
economic data comparing contemporary Britain 
with its recent past and the rest of the world, 
especially but not exclusively with other indus- 
trialized democracies. Election data are not 
included. British social and economic informa- 
tion is considered under three broad topics: 
“Britain as Part of the World,” “Britain as an 
Economic Aggregate,” and “Britain as a Society 
of Individuals.” Brief but analytical textual 
material guides the reader to multicolored 
graphic presentations of various styles on pages 
opposite the texts. 


1980 


Southeast Asian Affairs 1979. By the Institute 
of Southeast Asian Studies. (Singapore: 
Heinemann International Books [ Asia] Ltd., 
1979. Pp.-xi + 363. $37.50.) 


This review of developments and trends in 
Southeast Asia contains articles assessing the 
politics, economics, and international relations 
in the region during 1978; articles focused on 
events in individual nations during 1978; and 
specialized assessments of topical problems 
affecting individual states, groups of states, and 
the region. Sixteen of the 20 articles on 
individual nations focus on the ASEAN mem- 
bers. The volume also contains chapters on 
Burma, Kampuchea and Vietnam. The Institute 
of Southeast Asian studies, established as an 
autonomous organization by an act of Parlia- 
ment of the Republic of Singapore in 1968, has 
published five such yearbooks. 


Scholars’ Guide to Washington D.C. for East 
Asian Studies. By Hong N. Kim. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution Press, 
1979. Pp. xiv + 413. $19.95, cloth; $7.95, 


paper.) 


Scholars’ Guide to Washington D.C. for Latin 
American and Caribbean Studies. By Michael 
Grow. (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Press, 1979. Pp. xii + 346. $19.95, 
cloth; $7.95, paper.) . 


These guides to the scholarly resources of 
Washington, D.C. survey the holdings of public 
libraries, archive and manuscript depositories, 
museums and galleries, government agencies, 
private research institutions, university libraries, 
foreign government agencies and international 
organizations. The listings include sources on 
China, Japan, Korea, the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia, Tibet, Taiwan, Okinawa and Hong 
Kong, and on Iberic Latin America, all former 
and current Caribbean possessions of Great 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands, and Puer- 
to Rico and other U.S. territories in the 
Caribbean prior to the advent of U.S. admini- 
strative jurisdiction over these territories. Libra- 
ties are categorized according to access, size of 
collection, the nature of special holdings (peri- 
odicals, newspapers, documents, films and 
tapes), and bibliographic aids available. The 
structure, operation and special facilities of 
Washington-based research centers and aca- 
demic programs are listed. The guides also 
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contain pertinent information concerning local 
data banks, map collections, and an index of 
Washington area publications and media associ- 
ations with interests related to East Asia and to 
Latin America. General information concerning 
the libraries, publications and services of for- 
eign embassies and independent world organiza- 
tions is provided. 


International Encyclopedia of Statistics, 2 vols. 
Edited by William H. Kruskal and Judith M. 
Tanur. (New York: Free Press; London: 
Collier Macmillan, 1978. Pp. xxi + 666 + 
1350. $100.00.) 


An updated and expanded edition of the 
International Encyclopedia of Statistics first 
published in 1968,. this version contains 75 
articles on statistics proper, biographies on 57 
eminent figures in the field of statistics, and 42 
articles pertaining to areas in social science with 
a “strong statistical flavor.” 


Middle East Contemporary Survey, Vol. 2: 
1977—1978. Edited by Colin Legum with 
‘Haim Shaked. (New York and London: 
Holmes and Meier, 1979. Pp. xxxv + 824. 
$75.00.) 


Middle East Contemporary Survey is an 
annual edition containing analytic and descrip- 
tive articles, historical documents and various 
charts and statistical tables covering political, 
military and economic developments in the 
Middle East from late 1977 through 1978. The 
volume is divided into two parts. The first 
includes essays focusing primarily on political 
developments, Several describe and analyze the 
foreign policies of external actors, consider the 
attainment and consequences of the Camp 
David accords, explore some dimensions of the 
Palestinian issue, and discuss recent develop- 
ments regarding Middle Eastern oil. The second 
part of the work is a country-by-country review 
of the Middle East, covering political and 
economic developments and including statis- 
tical tables. Some of the contributors are Alvin 
J. Cottrell, Daniel Dishon, Geoffrey Kemp, 
Colin Legum, Itamar Rabinovich, R. K. Rama- 
zani, Dankwart A. Rustow and Shimon Shamir. 
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The Papers of Woodrow Wilson, Vols. 27—32. 
Edited by Arthur Link. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1978—80.) 

Vol. 27: 1913. Pp. xxviii + 599. $25.00. 
Vol. 28: 1913. Pp. ix + 629. $25.00. 

Vol. 29: 1913—14. Pp. xvi + 592. $25.00. 
Vol. 30: 1914. Pp. xx + 552. $27.50. > 
Vol. 31: 1914. Pp. xvii + 592. $27.50. 
Vol. 32: 1915. Pp. xvi + 563. $30.00. 


These volumes trace the first three years of 
the Wilson presidency by presenting a selection 
of Wilson’s correspondence, transcripts of inter- 
views and press conferences, presidential state- 
ments and addresses, along with newspaper 
reports, and memoranda kept by. Wilson’s 
friends and associates. These materials, pub- 
lished verbatim without editorial comment or 
analysis, demonstrate the founding of Wilson’s 
© domestic and economic programs, as well as the 
development of Wilsonian foreign policy 
through the early stages of the First World War. 
Selections trace the escalation of tensions be- 
tween the United States and Germany and 
depict Wilson’s role in Sino-Japanese relations, 
Personal correspondence is also included which 
reveals Wilson’s evolving view of the presidency 
and his relationship with chief advisors and 
cabinet officers. 


i : 
America Votes 13: A Handbook of Con- 
temporary American Election Statistics, Vol. 
13. Elections Research Center. Edited by 
Richard M. Scammon and Alice V. McGil- 
livray. (Washington, D.C.: Congressional 
Quarterly, Inc., 1979. Pp. iv + 384. $46.50.) 


This edition contains 1978 election results, 
supplemented by past election data to lend an 


The American Political Science Review 


Vol. 74 


historical perspective. Results included are 
those for every state primary and general 
election for governor, Senate, and House of 
Representatives. Supplementing these election 
statistics are state maps broken down into 
counties and congressional districts, a listing of 
current governors, senators, and representatives, 
as well as similar data for governors and 
senators dating back to 1945. Presidential 
primary preference votes for 1972 and 1976, 
and state-by-state presidential votes for 1948 to 
1976 are included. Population data, by state 
and county, completes this election reference 
work. 


Congressional Quarterly’s Guide to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Edited by Elder Witt. 
(Washington, D.C.: Congressional Quarterly, 
1979. Pp. xxii + 1022. $65.00.) 


This volume describes and analyzes the 
history and operations of the U.S. Supreme 
Court within the framework of American poli- 
tics and government. Divided into seven thema- 
tic parts ranging from “Origins and Develop- | 
ment of the Court” to “The Court and the 
Individual,” the work contains a study of the 
evolution of major doctrines of the Court, an 
examination of factors which influence the 
Court, and summaries of all major decisions 
handed down between 1790 and 1979. Bio- 
graphical sketches of all justices through John 
Paul Stevens are also included. Documents 
relevant to the powers and structure of the 
Court are presented in an appendix, including 


-acts of Congress invalidated and a glossary of 


legal terms, There are a subject index and a case 
index. 


New and Significant from ... 
Basic Books 


THE POLITICS OF REGULATION 
James Q. Wilson, Editor 


“A superb job of unravelling the myriad political influences upon the regulatory 
process ... Rich with implication for the current debate over government regula- 
tion.” —- Robert B. Reich, The New Republic $18.95 


UNELECTED REPRESENTATIVES 
Congressional Staff and the Future 


of Representative Government 
Michael J. Malbin 


In this first book to address itself directly to the impact of greatly enlarged con- 
pressional staffs on the whole legislative process, a political scientist reveals how 
the ability of these staffs to generate and use information, expertise, and experts 
gives them powers that, by law, should be exercised by elected representatives, 

$15.95 


RADICAL PRINCIPLES 
Reflections of an Unreconstructed Democrat 


Michael Walzer 


“Walzer eloquently argues that liberty and equality, the two chief virtues of social 
institution, ‘stand best when they stand together’.” — Publishers Weekly $15.00 


THE AMERICAN ESTABLISHMENT 
Leonard Silk and Mark Silk 


The first fully rounded portrait of the American Establishment — its historical 
roots, its major institutions and the individuals who have shaped them, its beliefs 
and its future. $13.95 


BEYOND ADVERSARY DEMOCRACY 

Jane J. Mansbridge 

“She reports her findings with scientific rigor and a readable, elegant style ... She 
makes us aware, both on the psychological and procedural level, of the funda- 
mental distinction between the two democracies, namely that adversary is quanti- 
tative, while unitary democracy is qualitative ... A genuine contribution of far- 
reaching consequences.” — Ashley Montagu, Psychology Today $20.00 


NEW. SIGNIFICANT. 


BASIC BOOKS INC. 


10 EAST 53RD ST, NEW YORK 12022 
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IMPO ‘TANT NEW “OOKS 


The Mortal Danger | : 


How Misconceptions About Russia Imperil America 
Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn 


In this powerful new book, Solzhenitsyn argues that American his- 
torians, diplomats, and journalists have persistently misinterpreted 
Russian history and confused the "Russian people” with the Soviet 
‘ regime. These misguided views, claims the author, have led to serious 
mistakes in foreign policy from which Americans must rescue them- 
selves. i hardcover, $8.95 paperback CN829, $2.95 


East and West 


The Nobel Lecture on Literature, A World Split Apart, 
Letter to the Soviet Leaders, and a BBC interview with 
Solzhenitsyn Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn 


Available for the first time in one volume, these four documents out- 
line the development of Solzhenitsyn’s worldview over recent years. 
On The Nobel Lecture on Literature: “A magnificent and moving state- 
ment of the artist’s role'as the conscience of mankind! — Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor 

On Letter to the Soviet Leaders: “An important social. phenomenon — 

one more instance of free debate on basic problems.’—A.D. Sakharov, 
The New York Review of Books paperback P508, $1.95 


The Socialist Phenomenon 


Igor Shafarevich Introduction by Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn 


The author of this devastating attack on socialism examines the phe- 
nomenon in the broadest historical context, tracing the idea of com- 
munality from the earliest times to the 20th century. Shafarevich is a 
citizen and resident of the USSR and a member of the Committee for 
the Defense of Human Rights. hardcover, $18.00 


Toward the Final Solution | 


A History of European Racism George L. Mosse 


This historian analyzes European racism from the 18th century to the 
Holocaust, and describes its development as an effective and persistent 
ideology intertwined with the whole of modern European history. A 
strikingly original work whose conceptual brilliance and analytic keen- 
ness will surely make it the indispensable work on European racism?’ 
— Lucy S. Dawidowicz, Commentary paperback CN756, $4.95 


The Politics of War- 
The Story of Two Wars Which Altered Forever the 
Political Life of the American Republic (1890-1920) 


Walter Karp 


"Karp clearly wrote The.Politics of War with current events in mind. 
Indeed, the parallels between the wars he describes [the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and World War I] and the current period are devastating.’ 
—Alan Wolfe, The Progressive 

“He presents his ideas lucidly and forcefully in a book that should in- 
form the layreader and possibly enrage conventional historians.’ 


TN —Publishers Weekly paperback CN769, $4.95 
At your bookstore or from: 
Harper & Row 
10 E. 53d St., New York 10022 











FROM HARPER & ROW 


_Mao 


! A Biography ~ Ross Terrill 


Here, the author of 800,000,000: The Real China captures the essence 
| of China’s great and enigmatic leader, Mao Zedong. Drawing on Chi- 
| nese documentary sources, Terrill produces an unsparingly honest, vivid 
portrait which shows both Mao’s indisputable talents and his flaws.. 
"A thoughtful, absorbing biography:’— Publishers Weekly 

“Succeed[s] in reaching the private man behind the public idol” 

— New Republic hardcover, $15.95 


The Education of a True Believer 
Lev Kopelev 


In this masterful autobiography a well-known dissident, still living in 
the Soviet Union, tells of the development of his now rejected Marxist 

: faith. Describing the progression from an early, eager acceptance of 
Soviet indoctrination to staunch support of Stalin’s dictatorship, his 

story helps to explain how many genuinely idealistic revolutionaries 
participated in a system that produced tyranny. “Well written and well 
translated? — Library Journal hardcover, $15.95 


Facing Reality 
From World Federalism to the CIA 
Cord Meyer 


An insider committed to a strong American intelligence operation 
writes of his life within the CIA and describes the nature of the Soviet 
political and intelligence threat. Meyer marshalls overwhelming evi- 
dence in support of the belief that our survival depends on a realistic 
assessment of the USSR —a view of increased significance in light of > 
the recent invasion of Afghanistan and the current crackdown on in- 
ternal dissent. hardcover, $15.00 


Independent Journey 

The Life of William O. Douglas 

James E Simon. 

Based on more than three years of research and interviews, this is the 
first major biography of the most controversial man to sit on the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Simon probes behind the public image of Douglas as 


a promoter of the causes of human dignity to find a man of personal 
insecurities and fascinating contradictions. hardcover, $15.00 


Now in paperback: 


Endgame 
The Inside Story of SALT II 
Strobe Talbott with a new epilogue by the author 


The diplomatic correspondent of Time magazine takes us behind the 
scenes of the climactic phase of the strategic arms limitation talks — 
the secrecy-shrouded negotiations that produced one of the most dis- 
puted agreements of our era. “An exciting account of the SALT negoti- 
ation told by one of the best young diplomatic reporters in the business’ 
— Marvin Kalb paperback CN 809, $5.95 
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Rebellion and Democracy in Meiji Japan 


A Study of Commoners in the Popular Rights Movement 


Roger W. Bowen 


The rise of Western liberal-democratic systems of government originated in popular rebellions 
that in turn led to major revolutionary upheavals of historic proportions. Although Japan has not 
experienced a liberal revolution, it has witnessed several popular rebellions. Bowen chronicles 
and analyzes three such popular rebellions and shows how closely each was related to the 
popular rights movement of the late 1870s and early 1880s. $25.00, 19 tables, 4 maps 








The Patrimonial Foundations of the Brazilian 
Bureaucratic State 


Fernando Uricoechea 


In this re-examination of the’ Brazilian political community during the nineteenth century, 
Uricoechea interprets the historical experience in terms of the ideal notion of patrimonial 
bureaucracy. He explains how bureaucratic rule developed in Imperial Brazil, and, in particular, 
what role patrimonialism played in the development of the modern state. $16.50, 6 tables 





Deadly Quarrels 
Lewis F. Richardson and the Statistical Study of War 
David: Wilkinson 


Lewis Fry Richardson’s great war data archive, Statistics of Deadly. Quarrels, was posthumously 
ublished, but it has yet to be fully systematized and assimilated by war-causation scholarship, 
ilkinson has translated this classic into contemporary idiom, making it accessible to a aide 
audience. i . $16.50 


Energy in Transition 


A Report on Energy Policy and Future Options 

Mans Lonnroth, Peter Steen, and Thomas N. Johansson 

“The over Reming bale of the literature on ‘energy’ is based on a narrow technocratic perspec- 

tive. Mans Lonnroth and his colleagues move the subject to a different and in my opinion far 

more insightful level. They identify a number of crucial political and social issues and resolutely 

focus on choices about kinds of societies rather than kinds of technologies.” —Irvin C. Bupp 
$10.95, 17 tables 








The Development of Corporate Capitalism in Kenya, 
1918-1977 


Nicola Swainson 
This is the first book to explore in detail the historical process of corporate expansion in an Afri- 
can country from 1917 to the present. The discussion is set in the context of the current debates 
on the nature of “underdevelopment” and “neo-colonialism” in third-world countries. 

$20.00 cloth, $8.50 paper 





Beyond Ujamaa in Tanzania 


Underdevelopment and an Uncaptured Peasantry 
Goran Hyden 


Using the notion that small is poe) Hyden takes a fresh look at 
African politics, re-examines the Tanzanian experience of buildin 
ujamaa, and poses an intellectual challenge that social scientists with 
an interest in development issues hardly can escape. 

, $18.50 cloth, $7.95 paper 
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Berkeley 94720 








“The most stimulating and 

contemporary American government 
text on the market” ...now revised to 
present a strikingly up-to-date portrait 
of political America in the 1980s! 


` Democracy Under Pressure 
An Introduction to the American Political System 
FOURTH EDITION 


MILTON C. CUMMINGS, JR., The Johns Hopkins University 
. DAVID WISE, author and political analyst 


Through ten years and three editions, 


Cummings and Wise’s Democracy Under 


Pressure has been described with 
enthusiasm as “provocative,” “realistic,” 
“balanced,” “straightforward,” — 
“up-to-date,” “candid,” and “complete.” 
Now, in a new Fourth Edition, the book 
continues to be one ofthe most 
comprehensive and readable texts on 
the market —a stunning blend of 
scholarship and style. 


Revised to reflect the very latest 
political developments, the Fourth 
Edition of Democracy Under Pressure 
will include fully integrated coverage of: 


a the 1980 presidential primaries, 

final campaign, and election 
a important decisions made in 

the closing months of the 

1980 Supreme Court term 
s far-reaching implications of 

1980 Census data 
In addition, the authors take into 
account recent changes in public 
attitudes toward government, and 
pressures within the political system 
itself that have developed over the last 
few years. They give specific attention 
to such new topics as: 
# the economic pressures induced 

by inflation and scarce resources 








a the presidency as “an arena - 
for failure” 


s growing tension between the 
President and Congress 


a foreign policy and the decline 
of our “usable” powers 


z increasing influence of media 
on politics 


Completely redesigned with a larger 
page size, the Fourth Edition has a 
bolder, more open look than ever before. 
And, more than 375 photographs, 
cartoons, graphs, and tables (many of 
which are new to this edition) appear 
throughout the text. As in previous 
editions, there are boxed quotes, 
annotated bibliographies at the end 

of each chapter, and appendices 
containing the Constitution and a list of 
US. Presidents. Two new features —a 
summary at the end of each chapter and 
a glossary of terms and definitions at 
the end of the book — make this new 
edition even easier for students to use. 
684 pages (probable) 

Publication: April 1981 

Study Guide, Test Booklet with Lecture 
and Discussion Topics and Learning 
Objectives 


*comment on the Third Edition 


HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 
New York ° San Diego » Chicago’ San Francisco ° Atlanta 


e 

Economic Democracy 

The Challenge of the 1980s 

By Martin Carnoy and Derek Shearer 
` “An excellent primer on the politics of 1980s. ... An indispensible guide to political action in what — 
current signs to the contrary — could turn out to be a decade of exciting politics.” 

—Carey McWilliams, The Nation 

Cloth $15.00 Paper $7.95 Distributed by Pantheon Books 


e 
The Future of Taiwan 
A Difference of Opinion 
Edited by Victor H. Li 
“The hopes of Chinese-Americans for Taiwan significantly affect its future. This sensitive exploration of 
their diverse views is ingenious, representative, articulate, and moving.” 
$17.50 —Edwin A. Winckler, Columbia University 


A Society in the Making 


Hungarian Social and Societal Policy 1945-75 

By Zsuzsa Ferge ; 

Preface by S. M. Miller 

"a milestone in social policy analysis.... an enormously rich melding of social policy perspectives 
developed by writers like Marshall and Titmus with systematic Marxist analysis: Ferge’s approach 
provides a rich paradigm for social policy analysts of the future,” 

$22.50 —Lee Rainwater, Harvard University 


Socialist Population Politics 

The Political Implications of Demographic 

Trends in the USSR and Eastern Europe 

By John F. Besemeres 

“...a bold and fascinating political analysis of the implications ensuing from the current and pending 
shifts in the population of the USSR, Poland and Yugoslavia. ... Besemeres fills a gap between ideology, 
domestic and international politics, and demography with particularly interesting materials and 


speculation.” —Murray Feshbach, Fellow/The Wilson Center 
$25.00 


Rudolf Bahro: Critical Responses 

Edited by Ulf Wolter : 

Political essays by Herbert Marcuse, Rudi Dutschke, Jiri Pelikan, Lucio Lombardo Radice; Lawrence 
Krader, Pierre Frank, Helmut Fleischer, Hassan Givsan, and Hermann Weber from the 1978 Bahro 
Conference, Berlin. The authors explore the political and theoretical unpteations of Bahro’s analysis of 
contemporary industrial society. 

$22.50 


Crisis and Crisis Theory 

By Paul Mattick 

A thorough historical and theoretical analysis of economic crises from the classics to current theory. 
Major interpretations of Marxian theory are critically investigated, and Keynesian attempts to control the 
crisis cycle and to ensure crisis-free economic development are explored. 


= ME Sharpe Inc 


901 North Broadway, White Plains, New York 10603 





POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


The Army and Politics in Argentina 
1945-1962 

Perón to Frondizi , 

Robert A. Potash. Continues the author’s de- 
tailed examination of the political role of the 
Argentine Army, focusing on the changing rela- 
tionships between political leaders and officers 
of the Army and Navy through Perón’s ten- 
year presidency, the Liberating Revolution’s 
three-year military regime, and the truncated 
civilian government of Dr. Arturo Frondizi. 

A final chapter gives an overview of military 
politics since 1962. Illus. $25.00 


Sao Paulo in the Brazilian 
Federation, 1889-1937 


Joseph L. Love, The third of three independent 
yet coordinated studies on Brazilian regionalism 
from the founding of the Republic to the estab- 
lishment of Getulio Vargas’s Estado Novo. São 
Paulo’s story is one of rapid economic expansion 
in agriculture and manufacturing and its political 
elites pioneered in state intervention in society 
and the economy, in the process confusing the 
interests of São Paulo with their own. Illus. 
$25.00 


. The International Energy 
Relations of China 


Kim Woodard. The first detailed, comprehensive 
analysis of all aspects of China’s energy system 
to emphasize her increasingly complex energy 
relations with other countries. Part I plots the 
course of Chinese international energy policy 
from 1949 through the year 2000. Part II 
provides a set of energy balance statistics in the 
form of nearly 100 statistical tables projecting 
exhaustive data on each industry to the year 
2000. $50.00 


The Emergence of Maoism 


Mao Tse-tung, Ch’en Po-ta, and the 
Search for Chinese Theory, 1935-1945 


Raymond E Wylie. Investigates the context of 
Mao’s rise to power in the CCP, stressing the 
influence of Ch’en Po-ta on the development of 
the political ideology known as “Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought.” It covers two main periods: 1935 — 
40, when Mao and Ch’en mapped out the basic 
ideas behind Chinese Marxism; and 1940—45, 
when the two men worked to systematize and 
disseminate Mao’s thought as official CCP 
doctrine. $25.00 


Rebels and Revolutionaries in 
North China, 1845-1945 


Elizabeth J. Perry. In an effort to determine why 
peasants rebel, this study examines three notable 
rebel movements in Huai-pei: the Nien rebels of 
the 1850's and 1860’s, the Red Spear Society of 
the Republican era, and the Communist move- 
ment of the 1930’s and 1940's. It sheds new light 
on the role of secret societies in peasant protest 
and offers a reinterpretation of the relationship 


` between rebellion and revolution. $25.00 


NOW IN PAPERBACK 


Political Terror in 

Communist Systems 

Alexander Dallin & George W. Breslauer. 
“Provides an underpinning of empirical-theoret- 
ical analysis and a summary of historical data, 
based on the works of leading scholars, fora 
comparative and developmental analysis of one 
of the most important aspects of the political 
performance of communist systems.”——American 
Political Science Review. 1970. Cloth, $10.00; 
paper, $4.50 


STANFORD 





No American 


Government text 


promises more or has performed better- 





Now, Watson’s done it again. 
In a dynamic new fourth edition... 


PROMISE AND 
PERFORMANCE OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
4th Ed. 


Richard A. Watson, University of Missouri-Columbia 


Satisfied users of previous editions 

of this hallmark text call it“... the 

most readable of all Political Science 1 
texts...” “Concise and well-organized.” 
".--a carefully crafted text...” In this 
fourth edition Watson has retained the 
clarity, objectivity and readability that 
thrust his text into national promi- 
nence. He’s retained the organizational 
approach that distinguishes this 

book and that works so well in the 
classroom—the comparison of the 
actual performance of American 
democracy with its theoretical promise. 
Chapter by chapter, concept by con- 
cept, Watson has always done it better, 
and this edition merely improves on 
his time-proven formula. 


Because better doesn’t necessarily 
mean bigger, Watson’s condensed, 
tightened, and refined much of his 
material to make room for ae 
looming issues. With a new chapter on 
Civil Rights Policy affecting Blacks, 
Women, Mexican-Americans, Indians, 
and Gays. A new general chapter on 


The Making of Public Policy. All in the 
Brief Edition. And a new chapter on 
Economic and Energy Policy and 
another on Foreign and Military Policy 
in the National Edition. An expansion 
of the material on local government 
into a new chapter in the National, 
State and Local Edition. And an ap- 
pendix offering a penetrating analysis 
of the 1980 Presidential contest. 
AVAILABLE IN 

THREE VERSIONS 

For The Flexibility You Need. 
BRIEF EDITION 


0 47107964-2 paper/approx. 500 pp. 
‘NATIONALE TION z 


0 471 08380-1 pa er/approx. 570 pp. 
NATIONAL,STATE AND LOCA 
EDITION 


(with Michael Fitzgerald) 

0 47108381-X paper/approx. 650 pp. 
Plus A New And Complete 

Battery Of Teaching/Learning Aids 
e Instructor’s Resource Manual 

e Test Bank ° Study Guide/Reader 
Coming January 1981 


And book for book.. area by area... 


in political science nobody does it better 






PEOPLE AND POLITICS, 
2ndEd. — 


An Introduction to Political Science 


Herbert R. Winter, Rhode Island College; 
& Thomas J. Bellows, Universi ty of 
Arkansas; with the assistance of: Con- 
rad Waligorski, University of Arkansas; 
& Stanley R. Erikson, formerly of 
Augustana College 

0 471 08153-1 approx. 525 pp. Jan. 1981 


INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 

Policymakers and Policymaking 
Robert L. Wendzel, University of Maine 
0471 05046-6 approx.500pp. Jan. 1981 


ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SECTOR, 2nd Ed. 
Harold F. Gortner, 

George Mason University 

0 471 06320-7 approx. 400 pp. Jan. 1981 


A DICTIONARY 
OF CONCEPTS ON 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


James B. Whisker, 
West Virginia University 
0 47107716-X approx. 275 pp. Aug. 1980 


AMERICAN 
POLICY STUDIES 


Charles Press & Kenneth VerBurg, 
both of Michigan State University 
0 471 07866-2 approx. 200 pp. Jan. 1981 


SURVEY RESEARCH, 
2nd Ed. 


Charles H. Backstrom, University of 
Minnesota; & Gerald Hursh-Cesar, 
Research Consultant, Washington, D.C. 
0 47102543-7 approx. 400 pp. Jan. 1981 


YOUR AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 
Norman C. Thomas, University of 
Cincinnati; & C. Frederick Stoerker, 
Kingsborough Community College of 
The City University of New York 
0471 03031-7 608 pp. 1980 


HOW AMERICA IS RULED 
Denis G. Sullivan, Robert T. : 
Nakamura, & Richard F. Winters, 

all of Dartmouth College 

047183554-4 550 pp. 1980 


THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CONTEST 

With a Guide to the 1980 Race 
Richard A. Watson, 

University of Missouri-Columbia 

0 471 05642-1 159 pp. 1980 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER 
The Politics of Leadership from 
FDR to Carter 

Richard E. Neustadt, 

Harvard University 

047105988-9 286 pp. 1980 


To be considered for examination 
copies, write to Rick Leyh, Dept. 7021. 
Include course name, enrollment, and 
title of present text. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


605 Third Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10158 

In Canada: 

22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 
1-7021 
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SCOPE AND METHODS OF POLITICAL 


SCIENCE, Third Edition (paperbound) 
Alan C. Isaak, Western Michigan University 


FOUNDATIONS OF POLICY ANALYSIS 
(paperbound) 


Garry D. Brewer, Yale University and 
Peter de Leon, Science Applications, Inc. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AND 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Wallace Mendelson, The University of Texas at Austin 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES, 
Fifth Edition (paperbound) 
Lyman Tower Sargent, University of Missouri 


= n eo nem 


St. Louis 
Examination copies for adoption consideration available on request. i 
Please indicate course title and text presently used. f 
ya 
THE DORSEY PRESS i 
|i 


ig 


| | \ Homewood, Illinois 60430 - p! A. 
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New from South Carolina 


Diversity and Order 
in State and Local Politics 


By James A. Stever 


This textbook is intended for the teacher and student more interested in 
how state and local politics work than in what state and local government 
is. Stever uses the group process method to analyze how state and local 
governments operate in their social, economic, and cultural contexts, 
which have grown increasingly complex under pressure from nationwide 
political processes. How political institutions reflect local interests is a 
central theme. 


xviii, 270 pages ISBN 0-87249-387-3 $14.95 


The Press as Guardian of 
the First Amendment 


By John Lofton 


“A clear-eyed and superbly-crafted examination of the press as protector 
of free speech. It is all here, warts as well as halos.” 


—Professor Norman Dorsen 
President. ACLU 


“Tracing the press’s response to the attacks on free press and free speech, 
this book is an enlightening and fascinating history. It underscores the 
haunting reality that the constantly changing scope of the first 
amendment is often merely a reflection of the institution of the press 


pelt -= i —Fred W. Friendly 
Advisor on Communications 
The Ford Foundation 

xvi, 358 pages ISBN 0-87249-389-X $14.95 


University of South Carolina Press 
Columbia SC 29208 . 








POLITICAL THEORY AND 
PRACTICE FROM PRINCETON 





Ambassador 


MacVeagh Reports 
Greece, 1933-1947 


v Edited by JOHN O. IATRIDES 


Spanning a long and unusually turbulent 
phase of Greek history, this collection of 
papers by the U.S. Ambassador to 
Greece at this time constitutes a record of 
high historical vaiue. It brings together a 
selection of rich source material, most of it 
published here for the first time. $35.00 





Through a series of case studies from 
Mexico, Peru, Brazil, Colombia, Zambia, 
Kenya, and India, ten scholars examine 
the content and the context of public pol- 
icy implementation in the Third World and 
demonstrate that numerous factors inter- 
\ vene between the statement of policy 
goals and their actual achievement in so- 
ciety. Cloth, $20.00. Paper, $7.95 


Politics and Policy 
Implementation in 
the Third World 


Edited by MERILEE S. GRINDLE 


. . Philosophy and 
the State in France 


The Renaissance 
to the Enlightenment 


NANNERL O. KEQHANE 


“Nannerl Keohane’s perceptive and sen- 
sible work on French political philosophy 
from Montaigne to Rousseau seems to 
me to filla real gap in our scholarship. Her 
identification of the lines of tradition and 
argument is sound. She recovers the sig- 
nificance of little-studied thinkers, and her 
interpretations are often shrewd and bril- 
liant. This book is most welcome at atime 
when many feel the need to go beyond the 
exegesis of the canonized texts in order to 
achieve a truly systematic history of politi- 
cal thought.” — George Armstrong Kelly, 
The Institute for Advanced Study. 

Cloth, $30.00. 

Limited Paperback Edition, $12.50 


These essays, originally published in Phi- 
losophy & Public Affairs, contribute new 
Marxist scholarship which illuminates the 
way in which Marxist criticism and social 
theory bear on contemporary analytic 
moral philosophy and current moral prob- 
lems. A Philosophy & Public Affairs 
Reader. Cloth, $12.50. Paper, $4.95 


Marx, Justice, 
and History 
Edited by MARSHALL COHEN, 


and THOMAS SCANLON 
THOMAS NAGEL, 


Moral Principles and 
Political Obligations 


A. JOHN SIMMONS 


Outlining the major competing theories in 
the history of political and moral philoso- 
phy — from Locke and Hume through 
Hart, Rawls, and Nozick — Simmons 
tackles the ancient problem of political ob- 
ligation. “The clearest and most up-to- 
date organization of the problem and its 
various possible solutions, and a quite 
original solution of its own. Every political 
theorist will need this book.” — Joel Fein- 


berg, University of Arizona. $16.50 





Developing an analytical basis for judging 
sex, race, and age discrimination in pro- 
fessional and executive employment, 
Lester examines federal antibias pro- 
grams applied in the 1970s. Drawing 
heavily on the results of systematic re- 
search, enforcement actions by the agen- 
cies, and court cases, he criticizes the 
analytical underpinning of the programs 
and suggests means for improving 

their suitability for professional 

and executive workers. $17.50 


Reasoning About 
Discrimination 

The Analysis of Professional 
and Executive Work 

in Federal Antibias Programs 


RICHARD A. LESTER 


Political Theory and 
Political Education 


Edited by MELVIN RICHTER 


This collection of previously unpublished 
papers by prominent political theorists 
addresses two questions: Which subjects 
and methods are most valuable to those 
who write and teach political theory and its 
history? How can political theorists con- 
tribute to the political education of citi- 
zens, including those in public office? By 
presenting alternative conceptions of how 
to link political theory to practice and 
education this volume inaugurates a dis- 
cussion hitherto neglected by modern 
political philosophers. Sponsored by the 
Conference for the Study of Political 
Thought. $13.50 


NOW IN PAPERBACK 
KARL MARX’S THEORY OF HISTORY 
A Defence 
G. A. COHEN 


Winner of the Isaac Deutscher Prize 
: for 1979 
$8.95 (Cloth, $18.50) 


Princeton 
University 
Press 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Your Attention Please 


AS YOU KNOW. 


Justice Hugo Black professed repeatedly that he was an “absolutist.” But James J. 
Magee’s Mr. Justice Black: Absolutist on the Court ($22.50) is the first study to fully 
explain the meaning of Black’s absolutism and to assess its implications. Henry J. 
Abraham has strong words of praise for this study: “Magee identifies, explains, 
analyzes, and evaluates Black’s articulation of and commitment to ‘absolutism’ with 
rare objectivity and insight.” Library Journal also praises Magee’s unbiased 
assessment of the famous jurist: “Magee openly admires Black, but he does make a 
full presentation of all the weakesses and paradoxes of Black’s absolutism, 
particularly as they were manifested in his decisions of the 1960s.” Mr. Justice 
Black: Absolutist on the Court—essential reading for anyone interested in 
constitutional law or the Supreme Court. 


Another new book that is being well received is especially timely, Proportional 
Representation in Presidential Nominating Politics ($15.95), coauthored by Paul T. 
David and James W. Ceaser, with the assistance of six other political scientists. 
Library Journal calls it “an important book.” Essentially, the volume examines the 
political party reforms of past years that now require apportionment of delegates in 
proportion to a candidate’s strength in the primaries. This examination of the 
“rationale for these rule changes and their unintended consequences” is, according 
to LJ, “the first major study of the nominating process since the multivolume 
Presidential Nominating Politics in 1952 by Paul David and others.” Rigorous, 
analytical, and insightful. 


Also worthy of mention is the new second edition of The Moral Foundations of 
the American Republic, ($3.95) edited by Robert H. Horwitz. According to the 
American Political Science Review it “provides the.kind of philosophical critique 
which at once presupposes knowledge of the events of this early period yet reaches 
beyond this to raise basic general questions.” A standard course text for many. 


Thank you for your gracious attention, 
° e ° 


University Press of Virginia Box 3608 University Station Charlottesville, VA 22903 








PARTY RENEWAL IN AMERICA 
Theory and Practice 
edited by Gerald M. Pomper 
Contributors include John F. Bibby, James MacGregor Burns, Carol F. 
Casey, Thomas E. Cronin, William J. Crotty, Kay Lawson, Charles H. 
Longley, Thomas R. Marshall, Wilson Carey McWilliams, Jerome M. Mileur, 
and Donald A. Robinson. 
220 pp. 1980 $21.95 ISBN 0-03-052991-3 


FEMINISM IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
A Study of Ideological Influence ` 
Claire Knoche Fulenwider 
182 pp. 1980 $19.95 ISBN 0-03-053461-5 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

Trust and the Rational Voter 

Jeffrey A. Smith 

ca. 230 pp. August 1980 ca. $20.95 ISBN 0-03-056143-4 


PARTY POLITICS IN THE SOUTH 
edited by Robert P. Steed, Laurence W. Moreland and Tod A. Baker 
270 pp. 1980 ca. $22.95 ISBN 0-03-056586-3 


THE MASS MEDIA ELECTION 

How Americans Choose Their President 

Thomas E. Patterson 

220 pp. 1980 ca. $19.95 ISBN 0-03-057729-2 
Paperback edition: ca. $8.95 ISBN 0-03-057728-4 


MANAGING COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE NEW FEDERALISM 

Donald F. Ketti 

172 pp. 1980 $18.95 ISBN 0-03-053311-2 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY AND THE THIRD WORLD 

The Lome Convention and Its Impact 

Ellen Frey-Wouters 
304 pp. 1980 $23.95 ISBN 0-03-055746-1 


Order from: 
PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10175 


CAMBRIDGE 





Dualism and Discontinuity in Industrial Societies 
Suzanne Berger and Michael Piore 


Essays analyze the fundamental macroeconomic and political structures of contemporary 
societies. Professor Piore examines the labor market and its relationship to technological 
innovation and capital investment. Professor Berger’s studies explore the social foundations of 
political parties, especially in France and Italy, and the crystallization of state policy as it emerges 
from the interplay of competitive political forces. $17.95 


Reform and Resistance in the International Order 

Ian Clark l 

Clark is concerned with the nature of the international order since 1855 and with the possibilities 
of and problems in reforming that order. He sets out the perplexing normative questions raised 


by current world political arrangements, and places debates about future international political 
trends in their historical perspective. Hardcover $29.50 Paper $8.95 — 


Skills, Outlooks and Passions 

A Psychoanalytic Contribution to the Study of Politics 

A. F. Davies 

A comprehensive review of the wide range of studies that constitute the relatively new discipline 
of political psychology. Professor Davies illustrates the scheme of political types devised by Harold 


Lasswell, develops a classification of political outlooks, and discusses the ways in which different 
emotions are expressed in political behavior. Hardcover $34.95 Paper $10.95 


Political Obligation in its Historical Context 

Essays in Political Theory 

John Dunn 

This collection of Dunn’s essays, worked from a variety of disciplinary perspectives, explores the 


failure of political theorists to address the problem of political obligation in an intellectually 
convincing fashion. í $34.50 





Hitler’s Mein Kampf in Britain and 
America 
A Publishing History 1930-39 


James J. Barnes and Patience P. Barnes $18.95 


A Discourse on Prope 
John Locke and His Adversaries 
James Tully 


A Proletarian Science 
Marxism in Britain 1917-33 
Stuart Macintyre 


$22.50 


$27.50 


*-tentative 


Mao Zedong and the Political Economy 


_of the Border Region 


A Translation of Mao’s Economic and Financial 
Problems 


Andrew Watson, Editor and Translator 
Contemporary China Institute Publications 
Hardcover $29.95 Paper $11.95 


Patrons and Partisans 

A Study of Politics in Two Southern Italian 

Communities 

Caroline White 

Cambridge Studies in Social Anthropology + 
19.95 

















Stalin’s Successors 
Leadership, Stability and Change in the Soviet Union 
Seweryn Bialer 


“A major interpretation of the Soviet.experience since Lenin....This is an outstanding work.” 
f i ~Myron Rush, Cornell University 


“A comprehensive, careful and convincing account of the Soviet political system. . . . Americans 

who worry about the future course of Soviet foreign policy in world affairs, and about an 

appropriate Western strategy, cannot afford to ignore this scholarly and absorbing volume.” 
—Stanley Hoffinann, Professor of Government, Harvard University 


“Seweryn Bialer is probably the most perceptive observer of Soviet politics, society, and foreign 
policy writing today....His book is a superb and well documented piece of scholarship.” 

—Richard H. Ullman, Professor of International Affairs, Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs, Princeton University $19.95 


Presidential Decision Making 
The Economic Policy Board 
Roger B. Porter 


“A revealing account and an insightful analysis of a confluence of economics and politics, of the 
art of political economy, and of the interaction of business and government at the White House 
level. Professor Porter’s first-rate volume should command careful attention from political 
leaders, bureaucrats, interest groups, ‘commentators, and scholars seeking to formulate, to 
influence, or to understand presidential economic decisions.” 

—Professor John T. Dunlop, Harvard University, former Secretary of Labor $18.50 


Liberal Equality 
Amy Gutmann 


Professor Gutmann examines the tension that has existed between the two major strands of 
liberal thinking, tracing their foundations through the views of liberal theorists from Locke to 
Rawls and relating them to their different underlying conceptions of human nature. 

Hardcover $34.95 Paper $10.95 


now in paperback 
The Nuclear Question 
The United States and Nuclear Weapons, 1946-76 
Michael Mandelbaum 
“Distinguished by its brevity, its clarity of analysis, and its focus on the history of how we got from 
there to here.”—Commonweal *$5.95 


The German Problem Reconsidered 
Germany and the World Order, 1870 to the Present 


David Calleo 
“A skillful and intelligent questioning of current interpretations of the development of modern 
Germany. ...A book that seeks controversy—and succeeds.”—Foreign Affairs *$6.95 


Cambridge University Press 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 





Whither Europe? 


POLITICS IN WESTERN EUROPE 

Third Revised edition 

Gordon Smith | 

In the third edition of this popular text, Gordon Smith has revised and 
updated his material to account for changes in Western Europe since it was 
first published -notably the demise of the Greek, Portuguese, and Spanish 
dictatorships. “Gordon Smith has produced that rarest of all published 
commodities, a really good textbook.””-Times Literary Supplement 

344 pp. / $24.75 cloth; $9.75 paper 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF FRANCE 


Vincent Wright 

“Undergraduate students who first approach the government of present day 
France through Vincent Wrights new book will be lucky. This is a clear and 
modestly written analysis yet it is one of the most intelligent on the subject.” 
~New Europe “Certainly the most current and probably the best of several 
standard works on contemporary French government and politics, includ- 
ing Ehrmann, Blondel, Hayward, Macridis, and Ambler.”—Choice 

280 pp. / $19.75 cloth; $9.75 paper 


DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN GERMANY 
Gordon Smith 


A concise yet comprehensive account of the politics of Western Germany 
today. Smith provides the historical background, surveys the leading gov- 
ernment institutions, and reviews the major constraints affecting German 
political life. 225 pp. / $17.50 cloth; $9.75 paper 


Also available in paper: 


POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 

IN LATIN AMERICA 

Vol. 1: Citizen and State 

VoL. 2: Politics and the Poor 
Edited byJ ohn A. Booth and Mitchell A. Seligson 
This two-volume work explores, from a variety of disciplinary perspec- 
tives, the dimension of citizen participation in Latin American political 
systems, and how it is controlled, stimulated, or manipulated by political 
regimes. The contributors include Richard Adams, Henry Landsberger, 
Mark Rosenberg, James Malloy, Henry Dietz, John Martz, and William 
LeoGrande. Vol 1: 258 pp. / Vol 2: 265 pp. 

Each volume: $27.00 cloth; $10.50 paper 





HOLMES & MEIER PUBLISHERS, INC. 


30 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 10003 
The complete Holmes & Meier Catalog is available upon request 





Paperback texts 


ALDIN Q SIUJOH wo 








From ISHI Publications 
New Insights 
into Politics 


Revolutionary Cuba 
in the World Arena Martin Weinstein, editor 


Chapters on nationalism, security policies, sugar policy, U.S.-Cuban 
relations and Cuba’s membership in the Soviet economic “club” (CMEA) 
illuminate Cuba's place in world politics. 
“The book offers many original interpretations of Cuban motives in the 
international arena.” —Library Journal 
176 pages $13.50 hardbound 


Hierarchy and Society: 

Anthropological Perspectives on Bureaucracy 

Gerald M. Britan and Ronald Cohen, editors 

. Drawing on anthropological studies in America, Africa and Asia, the 

authors offer major innovations in the theory of formal organizations. 
192 pages $6.95 paperback $16.00 hardbound 


Chile at the Turning Point: 

Lessons of the Socialist Years, 1970-1973 

Federico G. Gil, Ricardo Lagos and 

Henry A. Landsberger, editors 

Besides concerned social scientists, the contributors to this volume include 
former Chilean ministers, legislators and planners from Allende’s Unidad 
Popular and from the democratic opposition. These authors provide a 
unique ‘mixture of practical and theoretical insights into one of the most 
significant political processes of the last thirty years. 


496 pages $24.50 hardbound 


Black Scandal: americaand the Liberian Labor Crisis, 

I. K. Sundiata 1929-1936 

This book treats the international scandal over the forced labor practices 
of the Liberian government in the 1920s, but it is more than the story of a 
complex situation. Black Scandal is a history of political evolution in Africa, 
of “morality” on the world stage, of United States imperialism and of 
the struggle of American blacks to come to terms with their own society 


dth ti t i igin. 
and the continent of their origin 256 pages $15.95 hardbound 





=== | Institute for the Study of Human Issues 
S| P.O. Box 2367 (p), Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 
Stee All orders from individuals must be prepaid, 


or charged to either MASTER CHARGE or VISA. 
Please add $1.00 for postage/handling. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Singular in the Social Sciences 
because Dorsey is: 












IDesicatea to publishing carefully selected, top- 
quality books in Anthropology, History, Political 
Science, Public Administration, Psychology, Social 
Welfare, and Sociology. 


Oven to opportunities to publish and promote books 
in the Social Sciences that break new ground. Rec- 
ognizing that creative thinking and writing are not 
exclusive to any one school of thought, Dorsey has 
been receptive to many different approaches and 
techniques. 


Respected in the publishing industry for provid- 
ing the works of many widely acclaimed authors to 
educational institutions in the United States, Can-- 
ada, and abroad. 


Jena in the Social Science field, The Dorsey 
Press employs a solid editorial staff with extensive 
education and field training in their particular areas 
of expertise. 


JE xperienced in textbook publishing, The Dorsey 
Press executes unusually effective methods of edit- 
ing, designing, manufacturing, selling, and promot- 
ing college texts. 


YY carly produces many new and revised texts in the 
same quality manner that has been used: for over 
20 years. . % 


The Dorsey Press 


HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 60430 














: Women in Western 
Political Thought 


Susan Moller Okin 


“The patient recital of the obvious illogic with which the 
philosophers had to argue in order to exclude women 
from political equality is the heart of this excellent 
book. ... A contribution to the literature of social change.” 
Vivian Gornick, The Washington Post Book World 


“A brilliant, clear, sustained drive through the murky 
history of men’s ideas about what they wished women to 
do into the terra incognita of what women can be....A 
major contribution to political thought."—Christina Robb, 
The Boston Globe 


“Susan Moller Okin’s book lucidly establishes [that]... 


we cannot simply read the great political philosophers 
as though ‘mankind’ means all of us.... Other researchers 
are confirming this same principle; but Okin does it ina 
particularly persuasive and accessible way. If she had 
not managed to do anything but this, her book would 
still need to be read by all teachers and students of the 
‘great tradition’ as well as by all those interested in 
understanding the situation of women.”—Nannerl 
Keohane, Women and Politics 


“Okin has written an engaging, serious, careful, and 
important work that raises the issues of women and 
politics in their most elemental and pertinent form.... 
A discerning, subtle, sometimes even brilliant critical 
study of the infelicitous sexism that afflicts our political 
tradition at its philosophical core....A pioneering book.” 
—Benjamin R. Barber, The New Republic 


Cloth, $22.50. Paperback, $4.95 


Princeton 


University Press eean 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 “4 














CHICAGO 


Since 1891, Publishers of Scholarly Books and Journals 


Apocalypse 

Nuclear Catastrophe in World Politics 
Louis René Beres 

Foreword by Paul C. Warnke 


A disturbing account of the risks and consequences of nuclear war and nuclear terrorism. 
“A first-class book on a vital topic.’’—Richard Falk, Center of International Studies, 

Princeton University 

Cloth 320 pages $20.00 October 


Germans, Poles, and Jews 
The Nationality Conflict in the Prussian East, 1772-1914 
William W. Hagen 


A history of the uneasy interaction of the three national communities inhabiting the 
German-Polish frontier and of the final collapse of those relations early in the twentieth 
century. 

Cloth 424 pages $17.50 Available 


Russia and the United States 

Nikolai V. Sivachev and Nikolai N. Yakovlev 

Translated by Olga Adler Titelbaum 

‘We did not set out to please the American reader, nor did the University of Chicago 
Press ask us to. On the contrary, they recommended that we should feel free to present 
our own views.’’—Nikolai V. Sivachev, in an interview with the New York Times 
Paper 319 pages $5.95 Available Still available in cloth. 


Muslim National Communism in the Soviet Union 


A Revolutionary Strategy for the Colonial World 
Alexandre A. Bennigsen and S. Enders Wimbush 


‘‘This book goes far toward explaining the seemingly irrational attraction of many 
Muslims to Marxism-Leninism. ... It also has great contemporary significance in 
today’s world where Muslim Nationalism is a powerful political force in the Mideast and 
has had, and continues to have, a considerable ideological impact in non-Muslim, 
underdeveloped nations.’’—Robert C. Toth, Los Angeles Times 

Paper 290 pages $7.95 Available Also available in cloth. 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago 60637 











CHICAGO 


Since 1891, Publishers of Scholarly Books and Journals 


` The Road to Serfdom Eg 25d) 
Friedrich A. Hayek 


Nobel Laureate Friedrich Hayek’s classic warning to the free nations of the world that 
the extended collectivism implicity in ‘‘social planning”’ is incompatible with the opera- 
tion of democratic institutions. 

“It restates for our time the issue between liberty and authority with the power and 
rigor of reasoning with which John Stuart Mill stated the issue for his own generation.” 
—Henry Hazlitt, New York Times 
Cloth 256 pages $12.50 Available 


Harold D. Lasswell 
On Political Sociology 
Edited and with an Introduction by Dwaine Marvick 


Lasswell’s pioneering work in the field of political sociology is distinguished by his insis- 
tence on studying major contemporary problems his willingness to try new methods of 

_ inquiry, and—above all—his conviction that, to understand events on the political 
stage, one must also analyze the social and historical context. 
Paper 462 pages $7.00 Available 


Village and Family in Contemporary China 

William L. Parish and 

Martin King Whyte 

“This superb study of everyday reality in rural areas of Guangdong province is a major 
contribution to our understanding of the causal links between Chinese communist 


policies and changes in the countryside.’’—Eastern Economic Review 
Paper 436 pages $8.95 Available 


Doctoring Together 


A Study of Professional Social Control 

Eliot Freidson 

‘‘Doctoring Together ts an intensive qualitative study of a large prepaid medical group 
and how it carried out its activities with particular focus on professional self-regulation. 
... Itis a unique book dealing with a very important issue, and Freidson is thoughtful, 
provocative and extremely informative in his description of how this medical clinic 
functioned.’’—David Mechanic, Rutgers University 

Paper 312 pages $7.95 October 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago 60637 





CHICAGO 


Since 1891, Publishers of Scholarly Books and Journals 


Politics and the Constitution 
in the History of the United States 
William W. Crosskey and William Jeffrey, Jr. 


Crosskey’s monumental reassessment of the meaning of the constitution. Crosskey’s 
controversial thesis was that the Founding Fathers intended a government with plenary, 
nation-wide powers, and not, as in the received views, a limited federalism. 

Cloth Vol. 1: 720 pages Vol. 2: 712 pages Vol. 3: 608 pages $100.00 boxed set 

Cloth Vol.3: $27.00 November 1980 


Justice and the Human Good 
William A. Galston 


Galston advances a new theory based on the definition of justice as possession in accor- 
dance with one’s valid claims of need or desert. 
Cloth 336 pages $25.00 Available 


Edmund Burke and the Critique of Political Radicalism 
Michael Freeman 


In this work, Edmund Burke’s classic conservative critique of political radicalism is 
shown to present 2 formidable challenge to radicals even today. 
Cloth 264 pages $21.00 Available 


The Practice of Political Authority- 

Authority and the Authoritative 

Richard E. Flathman 

Flathman has produced the most encompassing examination of authority available in 
the recent literature. This work is a continuation of his efforts to provide systematic, 


philosophical analyses of key normative concepts of political and moral practice. 
Cloth 288 pages $20.00 Available 
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The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 











Governing Trade Unions 

in Sweden 

Leif Lewin 

In a penetrating inquiry undertaken by one 
of Sweden’s leading political scientists, the 
problems and practices of Swedish trade 
unions are fully revealed. 

illus., tables $20.00 


The Pope, His Banker, 

and Venice 

Felix Gilbert 

A dramatic account that brings together 
diplomacy, war, business, and politics. 


“This is a brilliant example of classical his- 
torical method. The story is colorful and 
Gilbert is a gifted historian. ..this book will 
command the interest and appreciation of 
both Renaissance scholars and general 
readers.” 

—Professor David Herlihy, 
$12.50 Harvard University 


New Paperbacks — 


Women in the Muslim World 
Lois Beck and Nikki Keddie, Editors 
“This comprehensive, authoritative, and 
readable survey will interest readers who 
want to understand the changing place of 
women in the Muslim world.” 

—Morroe Berger, Princeton University 
$8.95, paper; $35.00, cloth 


The Rebellious Century 
1830-1930 
Charles Tilly, Louise Tilly, and 
Richard Tilly 
“The authors are...to be warmly 
commended for their novel and rigorous 
methods of research; for their careful 
observation and enumeration of the facts; 
and, not least, for their critical assessment 
of old ‘truths’ and their substitution of 
something new.” 

—American Journal of Sociology 
$7.95, paper; $18.50, cloth 


The Glassworkers of Carmaux 

French Craftsmen and Political Action in 

-a Nineteenth- Century City 

Joan Wallach Scott 

“An enlightening addition to the growing 

American contribution to the history of 

France’s turbulent Third Republic.” 
—Journal of Interdisciplinary History 

Harvard Studies in Urban History 

$5.95, paper; $10.00, cloth 


The Visible Hand 


The Managerial Revolution in 

American Business 

Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. 

“Chandler’s book is a major contribution to 

economics as well as to ‘business history.” 
—New York Review of Books 

Belknap 

$8.95, paper; $20.00, cloth 


Poverty and Progress 
Social Mobility in a Nineteenth Century City 
Stephan Thernstrom 
“Mr. Thernstrom admirably succeeds in 
bringing the American dream of economic 
success down to the objective ground of 
census schedules, local directories, and 
tax assessors lists.” 

American Historical Review 
Joint Center for Urban Studies 
$4.95, paper; $16.50, cloth 


The Political Economy 
of Inflation 
Fred Hirsch and John H. 
Goldthorpe, Editors 
“Many who should know better believe that 
we need a seminal thinker to solve our eco- 
nomic crisis and inflation problems—a 
new Keynes. This nugget-packed volume 
edited by the late Fred Hirsch and John 
Goldthorpe suggests that this is not the 
case: Multidisciplinary teams are better 
capable of taking apart our situation.” 
—American Political Science Review 
$5.95, paper; $14.00, cloth 


Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 





THE DEFENSE INDUSTRY 
by Jacques S. Gansler 

The first detailed post-Vietnam 
analysis of how one of our most critical 
national enterprises functions, based 
on the author’s extensive experience 

in technical and management positions 
on both sides of the military-industrial 
complex. 

$19.95 


FOOD FOR WAR/ 

FOOD FOR PEACE: 

United States Food Aid in a Global 
Context 

by Mitchel B. Wallerstein . 

“An outstanding and thorough job. . .. 
Future researchers on this subject owe 
Wallerstein a permanent debt. ”— 
Martin M. McLaughlin, Senior Fellow, 
Overseas Development Council 

$30.00 


NEWSPAPERS AND 
DEMOCRACY 

edited by Anthony Smith 

Thirteen original essays by scholars and 
journalists in the United States, western 
Europe, and Japan examine the political, 
social, economic, and technical issues 


confronting the international press. 
_ $25.00 


THE SOVIET UNION 

AND SALT 

by Samuel Burton Payne, Jr. 

Describes and analyzes the character, 
content, issues, and tactics of the Soviet 
proponents and opponents of arms control 
since 1968, as expressed primarily in 
published Soviet statements and writings. 
$15.00 est. : 


IMAGES OF DEVELOPMENT: 
Egyptian Engineers in Search of Industry 
by Clement Henry Moore 


$25.00 


New Paperbacks 


The Brandt Report 

NORTH-SOUTH 

A Program for Survival 

“Brandt’s book is the kind of detailed 
global report that a Martian spy would 
love about the present condition of Planet 
Earth . . . Its 300 pages are . . . like safety 


directions on a bundle of dynamite 
sticks.” —TRB, The New Republic 
$4.95 


AMERICAN POLITICS 

AND PUBLIC POLICY 

edited by Walter Dean Burnham 

and Martha Wagner Weinberg 

$8.95 , 
DECISION TO PROSECUTE: 
Organization and Public Policy 

in the Antitrust Division 

by Suzanne Weaver 

$5.95 


THE PUBLIC’S BUSINESS: 


The Politics and Practices of 
Government Corporations 

A Twentieth Century Fund Study 
by Annmarie Hauck Walsh 

$9.95 


The MIT Press 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 


























GRASS-ROOTS 
SOCIALISM 
Radical Movements in the 
Southwest, 1895-1943 


James R. Green “Green's book is 
indispensable as synthesis. It fills a 
gap not merely in the historiography 
of socialism and the South but of the 
nation.” — Journal of Southern 
History 432 pages, $8.95 paper; 
$27.50 cloth 


POPULAR CONSENT AND 
POPULAR CONTROL 
Whig Political Theory in the 
Early State Constitutions 
DonaldS. Lutz “To his credit, Lutz 
does not ignore the ambiguities and 
contradictions, continuities and 
discontinuities in our early political 
theory and practice; and he gives us 


a fresh assessment of these matters.” 
— Library Journal 300 pages, $21.50 


OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 

A Political Biography 

Evans C. Johnson Based on extensive 
research, this is the first full-length 
biography of Alabama’s Oscar W. 
Underwood, who had one of the 


longest congressional careers in 
history. 450 pages, $27.50 


LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Baton Rouge 70803 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
AND THE IDEA OF RACE 


Thomas Dyer “This book is 
important . . . in its insight, 
originality, and ability to go beyond ' 
the usual platitudes.” — Inquiry 208 
pages, $14.95 


REVOLUTION, REFORM, 
AND THE POLITICS OF 
AMERICAN TAXATION, 
1763-1783 


Robert A. Becker Becker skillfully 
marshals colonial legislative 
documents, journals, letters, and 
newspaper articles to show that the 
American Revolution was a social as 
well as a constitutional revolution. 
350 pages, $25.00 


GEORGE MASON 
Reluctant Statesman 

Robert A. Rutland, Foreword by 
Dumas Malone 

“Longer biographies of Mason have 
been and could be written, but it is 
doubtful that any would more clearly 
reveal the nature of the man or more 
accurately assess his role in history.” 
— Mississippi Valley Historical — 
Review 144 pages, $3.95 paper: 
$9.95 cloth 
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The Persian 
Gulf States 


A General Survey 


Alvin J. Cottrell, 
general editor 





Nowhere else will students, scholars, policymakers, professionals, and headline- 
watchers find so much information about this much-troubled region. A sound, 
objective work, this book offers a comprehensive survey of the history, culture, 
economic, and political development of the nations of the Persian Gulf — Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates, and 
Oman. Accompanying’ the text are numerous maps and photographs, and an 


extensive bibliography. 736 pages; 27 illus. $37.50 
Partial Table of Contents 

The History of the Persian Gulf Arts and Society in the Persian Gulf 

The Ancient Period ° A.D. 600-1800 Societies and Social Change ° Art in 

® The Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries the Persian Gulf ° Tribes of the Persian 

è British Policy in the Persian Gulf ®© . Gulf ° Competing ideologies and Social 

Geographers of the Persian Gulf Structure 

° Political Geography ° Military Affairs 

è International Organizations in the Appendixes 

Persian Gulf Climate and Oceanography ° Natural 


Regions ° Persian Gulf Islands ° Mineral 


Economies snd Urban Development Resources ° Flora ® Fauna ° Demography 


Oil in the Persian Gulf Area * The © Education ® ‘Transportation and 


Urbanization of Persian Gulf Nations eats n zy 
Communication ° Industrial Development 

Culture: Religion, Language, and è Agriculture 

Literature 

Religion and Law ° Languages ‘of the 

Persian Gulf ° Literature in Arabic 

® Persian Literature 








the Middle East. 


The Cohesion of Saudi 
Arabia 


Evolution of Political Identity 
Christine Moss Helms 

The founding of Saudi Arabia in- 
1932 marked the culmination of 
three decades of profound social 
and political upheaval in the 
interior of the Arabian peninsula. 
The Cohesion of Saudi Arabia 
analyzes the factors that led up to 
that event, focusing on the role 
played by the powerful Al Sa’ud 
family in shaping the nation’s 
destiny. $28.00 


The History of Egypt 
From Muhammad Ali to Sadat 
Second Edition 
P. J. Vatikiotis 
“The best general history of modern 
Egypt available in English” ( Times 
Literary Supplement) focuses on 
the characteristics of the country 
and its people, and on the conti- 
nuities in Egyptian society from 
antiquity to the present. 

$25.00 hardcover, 

$9.50 paperback 


The Libyan Oil Industry 

Frank C. Waddams 

When Libya gained independence in 

the early 1950s, it had no known 

domestic sources of commercial 

oil. Today, that nation produces 

approximately two million barrels 

per day. Frank C. Waddams ex- 

amines the development of the 

Libyan petroleum industry and 

explores the impact of Libyan 

oil on world petroleum markets. 
$30.00 


Oil Crisis Management 
Strategic Stockpiling for Inter- 
national Security 

Edward N. Krapels 

This is the first in-depth examina- 
tion of the strategic oil storage 
problems of the United States, 
Japan, Germany, France, Italy, and 
the Netherlands. Krapels considers 
such factors as the amount of oil 
reserves necessary, the cost of 
storing oil, and the benefits of 
international oil-sharing. $15.00 


Johns Hopkins 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


Yale Paperbounds in Political Science 


' Who Votes? 


Raymond E. Wolfinger and 
Steven J. Rosenstone 


Elections are at the heart of the American 
political system, but in 1976 only 54 percent 
of the voting- age population went to the 
polls. Based on data from the 1972 and 1974 
Census Bureau surveys, Wolfinger and - 
Rosenstone are able to identify for the first 
time those social and economic groups 

‘that are most likely to vote and to explain 
sensibly and convincingly those factors that 
influence voter turnout. 


|"Who Votes? is not only the most recent 

but also the best of the scholarly studies of 
voting and nonvoting in the United States.” 
—Austin Ranney Cloth$15.00 Paper $3.95 


Congress and the 
Bureaucracy 

A Theory of Influence 

R. Douglas Arnold 


“The best book now available on the decision- 
making processes linking bureaucrats and 
congressmen.’— Richard F. Fenno, Jr. 


“An indispensable book for political 
scientists studying Congress, and highly 
relevant for many others whose interest is 
in bureaucratic decision-making.’ 
—Samuel C. Patterson 
Cloth $20.00 Paper $5.95 


Political Parties and 
Linkage 

A Comparative Perspective 

edited by Kay Lawson 


In this book Kay Lawson and eighteen 
collaborators examine the ways in which 
political parties do or do not link voters to 
policy-making in a variety of countries 
throughout the world. To the large and 

` growing number of political scientists inter- 
ested in parties as organizations, this volume 
will offer incomparable empirical data and 
provocative theoretical insights. 
Cloth $35.00 Paper $8.95 


Yale University Press 


New Haven and London 


Money in Congressional 
Elections 
Gary C. Jacobson 


“An excellent analysis of the role campaign 
contributions and expenditures play in 
congressional elections....Jacobson makes a 
persuasive and well-documented case that 
it is spending by challengers —not incum- 
bents —which affects competition in con- 
gressional campaigns. 

—Norman J. Ornstein, The Washington Post 
Cloth $17.50 Paper $5.95 


Europe between the 
Superpowers 

The Enduring Balance 

A. W. DePorte 


"If I had to give a prize to the most sensible 
book written about the role of Western 
Europe in the postwar international system, 
A. W. DePorte’s would be the winner.’ 
—Stanley Hoffmann 


“A stimulating, original work.” 

— Foreign Affairs 

A Council on Foreign Relations Book 
Cloth $20.00 Paper $6.95 


Political Subjectivity 
Applications of Q Methodology in 
Political Science 


Steven R. Brown 
Foreword by William Stephenson 


Steven Brown sets forth in this book a 
scientific and statistically valid method of 
conducting social and political research 
that uses as its framework the point of view 
of the individual being studied and not the 
conceptual system of the observing scholar. 
Brown begins by explaining the major 
principles and presuppositions of Q tech- 
nique and goes on to show precisely how it 
can be used by an individual scholar con- 
ducting his own independent research. 
Cloth $35.00 Paper $9.95 
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Books for the Political Scientist. 


DESTRUCTION OF NUCLEAR ENERGY FACILITIES IN WAR 


The Problem and the Implications 


Bennett Ramberg, University of California, Los Angeles 

How vulnerable are nuclear power plants? What damage would result from 
sabotage or outright attack? Presenting the technical, biological, ecological, 
and strategic problems involved, Ramberg suggests changes in design, 
national policies, and International law to mitigate the dangers. 


224pp. 


EMPLOYMENT AND 

LABOR-RELATIONS POLICY 

edited by Charles Bulmer and 

John L. Carmichael, Jr., 

University of Alabama In Birmingham 

A Policy Studies Organization Book 
288pp. ISBN 0-669-03388-x $24.50 


HOUSING POLICY FOR THE 1980s 

edited by Robert Montgomery, 

University of California, Berkeley, and 
Dale Rogers Marshall, 

University of California, Davis 

Foreword by Donna E. Shalala 

A Policy Studies Organization Book 
272pp. ISBN 0-669-03443-6 $23.95 


PUBLIC POLICIES FOR AN 

AGING POPULATION 

edited by Elizabeth W. Markson and 
Gretchen R. Batra, The Gerontology 
Center of Boston University 

The Boston University Series 

in Gerontology 

160pp. ISBN 0-669-03398-7 $14.95 


PATHS TO POLITICAL REFORM 

_ edited by William J. Crotty, 

Northwestern University 

A Policy Studies Organization Book 
400pp. ISBN 0-669-02395-7 $26.95 


KEYS FOR THE FUTURE 

From Free Trade to Fair Trade 

Christian Mégrelis 

176pp. ISBN 0-669-03705-2 $19.95 


THE POLICY-STUDIES HANDBOOK 
Stuart S. Nagel, University of Illinois 
240pp. ISBN 0-669-03777-x $18.95 


LexingtonBooks 

/ ? / D. C. Heath and Company 
125 Spring Street 

HEATH Lexington, MA 02173 i 
(617) 862-6650 
(212) 924-6460 


ISBN 0-669-03767-2 $19.50 


WEST GERMANY: A EUROPEAN 

AND GLOBAL POWER 

edited by Wilfrid L. Kohl and 

Giorgio Basevi, The Johns Hopkins 
University Bologna Center 

240pp. ISBN 0-669-03162-3 $17.95 


TAXING AND SPENDING POLICY 

edited by Warren J. Samuels, 

Michigan State University, and 

Larry L. Wade, University of California 

A Policy Studies Organization Book 

ISBN 0-669-03469 Fall 1980 


LIFE, LIBERTY, AND PROPERTY 

The Economics and Politics of Land-Use 
Planning and Environmental Controis 
Gordon C. Bjork, Claremont Men’s College 
160pp ISBN 0-669-03952-7 $16.50 


TOKYO AND WASHINGTON 

Dilemmas of a Mature Alliance 

Frederick L. Shiels, Mercy College 

ISBN 0-669-03378-2 Fall 1980 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF OIL 
Ferdinand E. Banks, The University of 
Uppsala and Monash University 
ISBN 0-669-03402-9 


THE ECONOMICS OF VAT 
Preserving Efficiency, Capitalism, and 
Social Progress 
Richard W. Lindholm, 
University of Oregon 
ISBN 0-669-04111-4 


Fall 198C 


Fall 198C 


Lexington 
Books 


Call our toll-free number 
800 428-8071 

















Samuel Long, Editor 

BARUCH COLLEGE 
MICROPOLITICS has been created to meet a dual challenge: the 
generation of interdisciplinary social science theory and research 
reflecting the most current advances in the social sciences, and also 
the extension of traditional boundaries in the social sciences so that 
greater interdisciplinary integration might occur. 

The primary focus of MICROPOLITICS is on individual and 
group level political behavior, encompassing the disciplines of 
political science, psychology, sociology, and economics. Within 
this framework, emphasis will be placed on new theoretical 
syntheses and methodological techniques. MICROPOLITICS 
manifests no specific theoretical or methodological orientation, 
although microlevel empirical theory in political psychology, 
political sociology, and political economy is the goal of the journal. 


Some Forthcoming Articles 
Sociobiology, Neurobiology, and Political Socialization 


Statistical Manipulation in the Study of Issue Consistency: 
Aggregation Problems of Correlation 


Alienation in a Political Elite: Contributors to the 
1972 Presidential Candidates 


Preindustrial Political Systems: An Anthropolitical 
Taxonomy 


Image, Mood, and the Public Expression of Opinion 
VOLUME 1+ JANUARY, 1981) . $44.00 


R Crane, Russak & Company, Inc. 


3 EAST 44TH STREET « NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 « 212-867-1490 





PUBLIC ENT REPRENEURSHIP. 


Toward a Theory of Bureaucratic Political Power 
Eugene Lewis 
By looking at the organizational lives of Hyman Rickover, J. Edgar Hoover, and 
Robert Moses, the author develops a theory of politics that more adequately 
S2230 for the role of public entrepreneurs in American political life. 


"MANAGEMENT OR CONT ROL? 


a 


The OT TT challenge 
Russell Stout, Jr. 
“,.. the best analysis of the confusion which attends the use of management- 
control systems and in fact the only sustained ... inquiry of both the theory 
and practice of such systems. ...a fine piece of work.” —Martin Landau, Uni- 
pee of California, Berkeley 


ORGANIZATIONS, | 


: MANAGEMENT, AND 2 


An Annotated Bibliography 
Russell Stout, Jr. 
The result of years of scrupulous research, this volume offers the practicing 
manager and researcher a valuable guide to the literature on organizations 
and management. Features approximately 1500 entries and draws special 
aoe to outstanding contributions in the field. 


$15.00 


_ THE RESERVE — 
. MINING CONTROVERSY. 


Science, Technology, and Environmental Quality 
Robert V. Bartlett 
A responsible, thorough case study of the Reserve Mining Company and the 
pollution of Lake Superior—perhaps the longest, most complex environ- 
mental dispute in history. Carefully examines the scientific and political im- 
Teno of this landmark case. 


oe ee 7 ee 


Available at bookstores .or 
` send $1.50, postage and han- 


“Indiana University Press. 
4 dling for first book, 25¢ for 


oze 
Seach additional bask. to order * ] T. Tenth‘and Morton Streets 
` from publisher. °. se i ; a A « Bloomington, Indiana 47405 





ON SOVIET DISSENT 


Interviews with Piero Ostellino 
Roy MepveEDEV. In interview form, the leading Soviet dissident historian examines 
the Soviet dissident movement today: its origins, its problems, and its prospects. 
Quoting from the “party trial” he underwent because of his outspoken book Ler 
History Judge, and citing the cases of Andrei Sakharov and Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, 
Medvedev provides an immediate, vivid portrait of dissent in the USSR. 

160 pages, $10.95 


UNCERTAIN YEARS 


Chinese-American Relations, 1947-50 

` Dorotuy BORG AND WALDO HEINRICHS, EDITORS. “Taking the scholarship on Sino-. 
American relations during the Chiang-Mao contest to a new stage, this richly 
documented set of original essays provides fresh perspectives from talented scholars. 
This book will be a point of departure for years to come.” — Thomas G. Patterson, The 
University of Connecticut 
Studies of the East Asian Institute 336 pages, $17.50 


GLOBAL FOOD INTERDEPENDENCE 


Challenge to American Foreign Policy 

RAYMOND F. HopkinsAND DONALD J. PucHALA. Throughout this century the United 
States has been the world’s major exporter of food, influencing prices, flow of trade, 
incentives for production, and degree of food security for other countries. Global 
Food Interdependence is a searching examination of United States’ food policies in 
the areas of production, trade, and aid—policies which directly affect broader reaches 
of international affairs. . 
l 224 pages, $20.00 cloth, $7.00 paper 


INDONESIA AND THE PHILIPPINES 


American Interests 
RosBeERT PRINGLE. This authoritative study examines in detail the nature of U.S. 
interests in Indonesia and the Philippines. Pringle focuses on six specific policy areas 
in what George T. McKahin of Cornell University called “the most important study of 
U.S. policy toward insular Southeast Asia yet published.” 

312 pages, $30.00 cloth, $9.00 paper 


To order send check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below, including $1.30 per order for postage and 
handling. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 

















GOVERNMENT BY AGENCY 


Lessons from the Social Program Grants-in-Aid Experience 


By WALTER WILLIAMS 
With the Assistance of: BETTY JANE NARVER 


A Volume in the QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS Series 


Government by Agency reports in detail on a field 
study of federal efforts to implement the two key 
New Federalism pieces of legislation—the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
and the Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) program. Both programs are followed from 
their inception in the Nixon administration through 


the early Carter administration efforts to modify 
them. The study concentrates on the operation of 
federal regional offices because they are envisioned 
as key links between agency headquarters and 
grant recipients in the more decentralized world 
of the New Federalism. — 

1980, 320 pp., $22.50 ISBN: 0-12-755950-7 


THE POLITICS OF WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION 


The Peruvian Approach in Comparative Perspective 


By EVELYNE HUBER STEPHENS 


A Volume in the STUDIES IN SOCIAL DISCONTINUITY Series 


The Politics of Workers’ Participation argues that 
workers’ participation is a vital aspect in the dis- 
tribution of power among social classes. Conse- 
quently, the development of workers’ participation 
must be understood in the context of the struggle 
between sociopolitical forces to consolidate or 
transform a given social order. 

The book illustrates four politico-economic sys- 
tems: liberal-pluralist, authoritarian-corporatist, bu- 


reaucratic-centralist and democratic-socialist. Four 
stages of workers’ participation—origins, purpose 
and design, development and effects, and sup- 
portive policies—are distinguished, and dynamics 
in these stages are linked to the functioning of 
sociopolitical forces at both the national-political 
and enterprise levels. 


1980, 304 pp., $29.50 ISBN: 0-12-666250-9 


Two Volumes in the INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH ON POVERTY MONOGRAPH Series 


THE POLITICS OF DISPLACEMENT 


Racial and Ethnic Transition in Three American Cities 


By PETER K. EISINGER 

in The Politics of Displacement, Peter Eisinger 
offers reasoned analysis, backed by hard evidence, 
of what is actually happening in two very different 
cities, Detroit and Atlanta, where black rule now 
appears solidly established. For comparative pur- 
poses, he investigates a third case of ethnic tran- 
sition—the Yankee loss of power to the much- 
Hake and despised Irish in turn-of-the-century 

oston. 


Eisinger describes why certain patterns’ developed 
and what they have—and have not—achieved for the 
cities, and for black inner city residents. From his 
three specific examples, he develops a larger anal- 
ysis of the generally adaptive nature of American 
politics, and of the limits that are, by consensus, 
placed upon the uses of electoral victory. 


1980, 240 pp., $18.00 ISBN: 0-12-235560-1 


CLASS STRUCTURE AND INCOME DETERMINATION 


By ERIK OLIN WRIGHT 


CONTENTS: THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE. What 
ts Class? Classes in Advanced Capitalist Societies. 
Theoretical Perspectives on Income _ Inequality. 
Class and Income: Hypotheses. THE EMPIRICAL 
INVESTIGATION OF CLASS MEDIATIONS OF THE 


INCOME DETERMINATION PROCESS. Class and 
Occupation. Class and Income. The Managerial 
Hierarchy. Race and Class. Class and Sex. Con- 
clusions. Appendices. References. Index. 

1979, 288 pp., $21.00 ISBN: 0-12-764950-6 


Continuation Orders authorize us to ship and bit! each volume in a 
series, or.““Advances" type publication automatically, immediately upon 
publication. This order will remain in effect unti! cancelled. Specify the 
volume or title with which your order is to begin. 


Send payment with order and save postage and handling charge. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
411 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003/24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 



























DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1978 
One of a co-ordinated and interrelated set of pub- 
lications issued by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, this is the official interna- 
tional compendium of demographic statistics. 
Covering about 220 countries, it contains tables 
giving the world summary, followed by tables pre- 
senting statistics on the size distribution and 
trends in population, natality, foetal mortality, in- 
fant and maternal mortality, general mortality, 
nuptiality and divorce. An historical supplement 
containing basic population and vital statistics 
data for a 30-year period will appear in the fall. 

Sales No. E/F79.Xill.1 Clothbound $36.00 


TRENDS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION SINCE 1950 
Distinguishes major countries of immigration and 
emigration and separately examines interconti- 
nental and intra-continental migration streams. 
Analyzes the importance of migration as a factor 
in population change and includes an analysis of 
the sex and age characteristics of immigrants and 
emigrants. 

Sales No. £.78.XII1.5 $14.00 
PARLIAMENTS AND THE UNITED NATIONS: 
Dissemination of Information to Parliamentarians 
A study by John Goormaghtigh providing knowl- 
edge about the type, level and origin of informa- 
tion of United Nations affairs placed at the 
disposal of parliamentarians and legislators. Ques- 
tions addressed include the degree of a parlia- 
mentarian’s influence on national policy and 
those elements which condition his attitude to- 
wards the United Nations (e.g., party affiliation, 
ideological options, group loyalty). 
Sales No. E.79:XV.ST/14 

THE ACTIVITIES OF TRANSNATIONAL 
CORPORATIONS IN THE INDUSTRIAL, 
MINING AND MILITARY SECTORS OF 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Sales No. £.80.11.A.3 
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PUBLICATIONS FROM THE UNITED NATIONS 


$10.00 | 


Room A-3315 
New York, N.Y. 10017 





YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 1977 

Only annual publication of the United Nations to 
provide a comprehensive, cjouive account of 
the work of the Organization. The year’s agenda 
of conferences, meetings, reports and field activi- 
ties are covered succinctly, as well as the various 
programmes of the intergovernmental agencies 
related to the United Nations. It includes bibliog- 
raphies of source materials, texts and voting de- 
tails of resolutions passed, and a detailed analyt- 


‘ical annex. The Yearbook is offered as a basic 


reference tool to diplomats and public officials, 
scholars, journalists, teachers, librarians and 
others interested in theactivities of the international 


community. 
Sales No. £.79.1.1 Clothbound $50.00 


PIONEERS IN NATION-BUILDING IN A 
CARIBBEAN MINI-STATE 

A study by Sir Rupert John of the people who in 
the early years of this century contributed to the 
development out of colonialism of St. Vincent and 
the Grenadines. 

Sales No. E.79.XV.RS/8 $12.00 
THE SEA: A Select Piblography on the Legal, 
Political, Economic and Technological Aspects, 
1978-1979 

Sales No. E/F80.1.6 - 


ASSISTANCE TO RACIST REGIMES IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA: 

Impact on the Enjoyment of Human Rights 
Report by Ahmed M. Khalifa, Special Rapporteur 
of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities. 

Sales No. E.79.XIV.3 $4.00 


FINANCIAL SOLIDARITY FOR DEVELOPMENT- 
Efforts and Institutions of the Members of OPEC 
(1973-1976 Review) 

Sales No. £.79.11.0.9 Volume I: $15.00 
Volume II: Statistical Annex $15.00 


$5.00 






BASIC FACTS ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 
Sales No. E.80.1.5 $1.95 


Palais des Nations 








1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 





INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS IN THE CORPORATION 
A Reader on Employee Rights 
Alan F. Westin and Stephen Salisbury, editors 

” A solid effort to advance the sticky question of employee 
rights...Timely issues— whistle-blowing, sex discrimina- 
tion and harrassment, free speech, unjust dismissal — 
treated head-on” — Kirkus Reviews. $16.95 


THE BOUNDARIES OF UTOPIA 
by Carol Weisbrod 

“The American utopian communities of the 19th century 
from the perspective of contract law [which] yields inter- 
esting and new results, — Kirkus Reviews. $15.95 


MUHAMMAD 
by Maxime Rodinson 

“Rodinson’s subject is enormously difficult, challenging, 
and, of course, timely...:There can be no doubt that Pro- 
fessor Rodinson’s book is the major contemporary Occi- 
dental work on the Prophet, and is essential reading’ 
— EDWARD W. SAID. Translated by Anne Carter. $5.95 
paper; $15.95 cloth 


THUNDER ON THE RIGHT 

The “New Right” and the Politics of Resentment 

by Alan Crawford 

A conservative journalist exposes the backlash politics - 
and financial clout of a new coalition on the right. Illus- 
trated with photographs. $12.95 


New Pantheon Documentary 
Comic Books 
TROTSKY FOR BEGINNERS 
Text by Tariq Ali. Illustrations by Phil Evans 
MAO FOR BEGINNERS by Rius 
Each $2.95, paper; also $8.95, cloth 


Also availabie 


LENIN FOR BEGINNERS 

Text by Richard Appignanesi. 
Illustrations by Oscar Zarate 
MARX FOR BEGINNERS by Rius 


THE ANTI-NUCLEAR HANDBOOK 
Text by Stephen Croall. 
Illustrations by Kaianders. 


EINSTEIN FOR BEGINNERS $ 
Text by Joe Schwartz. Illustrations b 
Michael McGuinness {also in cloth, $8.95) 


FREUD FOR BEGINNERS 
Text by Richard Appignanesi. Illustrations 
by Oscar Zarate (also in cloth, $8.95) 


Each $2.95, paper 


from Pantheon 
at E. ee York eee | 


— ere 





WHICH WAY IS 
SOUTH AFRICA GOING? 


Gwendolen M. Carter 


Current political developments, especially 
black politics, analyzed against the back- 

drop of enduring issues in South African 
society. Studied in detail are Afrikaner na- 
tionalism, the question of the homelands, 
the transformation of African nationalism 
into black consciousness, and the role of 
other racial groups. $12.95 


d.S. BUSINESS IN. 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The Economic, Political, 
and Moral Issues 


Desaix Myers III, with Kenneth Propp, 
David Hauck, and David M. Liff 

This study, by the staff of the Investor Re- 
sponsibility Research Center, supplies the 
background and context of apartheid, re- 
views government labor policies, and 

_ through case studies focuses. on specific 
industries. “. . . addresses virtually every as- 
pect of post-1910 socio-economic history in 
South Africa. . . . the prime reference on the 
subject.” —The Kirkus Reviews $17.50 


BROTHERHOOD OF POWER 


An Exposé of the Secret ; 
Afrikaner Broederbond 
J. H. P. Serfontein 


A glimpse into the workings. of the secret 
organization controlling the destiny of South 
Africa. “. . . offers vital exposure of a shadowy 
and frightening force behind the government 
.... —Choice “. . . provide[s] a penetrating 
insight into the Broederbond and its machina- 
Sods ”? —The Washington Post Book World 


COMMUNISM IN AFRICA 
Edited by David E. Albright 


“The discussion of the conflict of interests 
among the big powers regarding Africa and 
Africa's responses to this conflict are up-to- 
date and well documented. This is a com- 
prehensive approach to a complex topic. 
...A timely analysis . . . .” —Library 
Journal $12.95 
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Paved with Good Intentions 
The American Experience and Iran 
Barry Rubin. Georgetown University 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies. How did American policy 
become so tied to the Shah's rule? What 
role did the U.S. play in the Shah's 
downfall and in its aftermath? Rubin 
uses American and Iranian: sources, 
including many previously classified 
documents, to re-examine fifty years of 
American-Iranian relations. 

320 pp., photos & maps, $15.95 


The Odyssey of l 
the American Right 


Michael Miles. in a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of Republican right-wing move- 
ments from the Depression up to the 
present day Miles depicts the ideology, 
main supporters, and present position 
of these movements in American poli- 
tics. Tracing four decades of conserva- 
tive Republicans, he details the struggle 
against New Deal interventionism in 
domestic policy, internationalism in 
foreign policy, and secular cosmopoli- 
tanism in culture. 320 pp., $19.95 


Empire as a Way of Life 


- An Essay on the Causes and Character 


of America’s Present Predicament, 
Along with a Few Thoughts About an 
Alternative 

William Appleman Williams, Oregon 
State University, and president of the 
Organization of American Historians, 
1980-1981. Spanning American history 
from its origins to the present, Williams 
shows how our history has been based 
on continual and unlimited expansion 
and on seeking imperial domination 
over internal and external foes. His star- 
tling revision of American history 
reveals how every major action — from 
the settling of the East Coast to the 
Spanish-American War and beyond — 
and especially our foreign policy since 
World War I, must be seen in an 
imperialistic context. 208 pp., $12.95 


The Geopolitics of 


Information 

How Western Culture 

Dominates the World 

Anthony Smith. Does the international 
press misrepresent the events of the 
Third World? Smith looks at the way 
our images of the Third World have 
evolved, examines the current contro- 
versy over the way the Western press 
reports on the “other” world, and 
assesses whether these nations are 
forced to accept a perspective of them- 
selves imposed by the wealthy, exploit- 
i i 192 pp.. $13.95 





200 Madison Avenue ° New York, N.Y. 10016 


New paperbacks 
‘from SUNY Press... 


Religion and Politics in Contemporary Iran l 
Shahrough Akhavi, assoc. professor of government, U. of South Carolina 


Indispensable for understanding the recent conflicts in Iran...a political history of the fluctuating 
relationships between the Islamic clergy and Iranian government since 1925. Akhavi discusses Kho- 


meini’s book Islamic Government. (255 PP.) -es eee ee cevcecerccctcrcrenrcucescecees $9.95 


` The Power of Money - 

Henry L. Bretton, distinguished professor of political science, SUNY Brockport 
Money—a political force as well as an economic substance...In examining how money works in a 
society, Bretton pierces the veil of myth, dogma and misperception surrounding it. An in-depth 
historical section reviews the work of hee (418 Pp.) sn eee cee ceee reece reece eneee $12.95 

Anatomy of Rebellion J 

ean E. Welch Jr., professor of political science and assoc. vice president, SUNY 

Buffalo ° 


Welch examines a major form of collective political violence: large-scale rural uprisings that came 
close to becoming revolutions...Taiping, Telegana, Mau-Mau, Zaire...General conclusions about 
the conditions under which violence is the only way for politically neglected members of society to 
press their claims for justice... 20.2.2. cece ee ee eee eee ere terete nce eereacecnenes $14.95 

The Impact of the Fifth Republic on France = 
Edited by William G. Andrews, professor of political science, SUNY Brockport, 
` and Stanley Hoffmann, professor of government, Harvard, and director of Har- 

vatd’s Center for European Studies 

Essays on contemporary French government and politics, economy, society, culture, and foreign 
olicy, by such well-known scholars as Crozier, Gagnon, Gourévitch, Ross, Suleiman, and Michel 
ebré. A synthesis by Stanley Hoffmann. (270 pp.).... 2.6... eee cee ee eee cece nee n ee $7.95 

Send check to: : 
SUNY PRESS, P.O. Box 4830, Hampden Sta., Baltimore, MD 21211. Tel. 
(301) 338-7826 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 









If you are planning a move, please fill in the form below and return it to the 
American Political Science Association, 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. Address changes should be received at the Associa- 
tion by the 5th of the month to be included in the monthly update of the 
Association mailing list. 
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NEW ADDRESS 


THE POLICY DILEMMA 
Federal Crime Policy and 
the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration 
Malcolm Feeley and 
Austin D. Sarat 


SLAM AND POLITICS IN 
EAST AFRICA 

The Sufi Order in Tanzania 
August H. Nimtz, Jr. 


A POLITICAL ANALYSIS 
OF DEVIANCE 
Pat Lauderdale, editor 


POLITICAL THEORY 
AND PRAXIS 

New Perspectives 

` Terrence Ball, editor 


In the authors’ view, the problems posed by the LEAA are symptomatic 


of what they call the “policy dilemma” of governmental attempts to 
solve social problems. In response to the public’s demands the. 
government tries to do too much and promises more than it can 
deliver. The failure of the LEAA, they.suggest, was not just a failure of 
administration but of concept and political theory. $17.50 cloth, 
$7.95 paper 


Focusing on the interplay of religion, society, and politics, Nimtz 
examines the role of the sufi tariqas (brotherhoods) in Tanzania. 
He uses a conceptual framework based on contemporary political 
theories on social cleavages and individual interests to explain why 
the tariqa was important in the process of political change as a 
vehicle for mass mobilization of African Muslims in the anti-colonial 
struggle. Illustrated with 8 pages of photographs. $20.00 


Considering such diverse conflicts as antiwar trials, violence in sports, 
protest movements, and police riots, this study examines the process 
by which society draws boundaries between various types of behavior, 


_ and it proposes a broader definition of political deviance. Contributors, 


in addition to Lauderdale, are: James Inverarity, Jerry Parker, Rhoda 
Estep, Lyle Hallowell, and Albert James Bergesen. $20.00 


“A useful collection of new essays that illuminate several aspects of 
the theory-praxis dialectic.’—Journal of Politics. 


` Contributors are: Nicholas Lobkowicz, J. Peter Euben, Terrence Ball, 


Carl Raschke, Peter Fuss, Edward Andrew, Richard J. Bernstein, 
Raymond L. Nichols, and Brian Fay. $16.75 


University of Minnesota Press 


Minneapolis MN 55414 
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MONITORING DISSENT IN AMERICA 
«| BY RICHARD E MORGAN i 


The lation 
__Of the South 


Sunena Cno n eannan era trna 


The Polities 
of Population 
in Brazil © 


mm Flite Ambivalence and Public Demand 


Domestic Intelligence 
MONITORING DISSENT IN AMERICA 
By Richard E. Morgan 


The past decade has revealed a number of infamous and illegal practices 
used by federal law enforcement agencies to monitor political dissent in the 
United States. Morgan is concerned with the tension between the need to 
protect privacy and political dissent and the need for the government to 
protect the community. He concludes that intelligence operations aimed at 
anticipating criminal activity are necessary in a complex, highly vulnerable 
society, and can be conducted responsibly with proper guidelines and over- 
sight mechanisms. 

208 pp., $6.95 paper, $13.95 cloth 


The Population of the South 

STRUCTURE AND CHANGE IN SOCIAL DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 
Edited by Dudley L. Poston, Jr., and Robert H. Weller 

Preface by Daniel O. Price 


The southern population, unique in its socioeconomic and cultural char- 
acteristics, has always been a topic of major interest with U.S. demog- 
raphers. The Population of the South reports on some of the most pertinent 
research dealing with fertility, mortality, and migration and the factors which 
influence these components. A number of the contributors trace patterns of 
demographic change in the South showing convergence with the rest of the 
United States. Questions are raised about whether the present conver- 
gence represents a permanent trend—possibly due to increased communi- 
cation—or whether further divergence may be expected in the future. 

288 pp., $25.00 


Mobility and Integration in Urban Argentina 
CORDOBA IN THE LIBERAL ERA 
By Mark D. Szuchman 


Between the 1870s, when the great influx of European immigrants began, 
and the start of World War t, Argentina underwent a radical alteration of its 
social composition and patterns of economic productivity. Szuchman 
examines the occupational, residential, educational, and economic patterns 
of mobility of some four thousand men, women, and children who resided 
in Cordoba, Argentina's most important interior city, during this change- 

ful era. 

290 pp., $19.95 


The Politics of Population in Brazil 

ELITE AMBIVALENCE AND PUBLIC DEMAND 

By Peter McDonough and Amaury DeSouza 

The population of Brazil has increased tenfold, from 10 to over 100 million, 
in the last 100 years, nearly half of this increase occurring since World 
War ll. The Politics of Population in Brazil examines the attitudes toward 
population planning of Brazilian government officials and other elites in 
comparison with the mass public opinion. The authors’ findings that elites 
seriously underestimate the desire for family planning services, while the 
public views birth control as a basic issue, represent an important contri- 
bution on a timely issue. 

192 pp., $19.95 





University of Texas Press 
P.O. BOX 7819 AUSTIN, TEXAS 78712 





Unions in American National Politics 
Graham K. Wilson, University of Essex 


In the most detailed study to date of the political poal and methods of organized labor in the 
United States, Graham K. Wilson challenges traditional assumptions about both the nature 
of unions’ political goals and the extent of their involvement in national politics. 


“[Wilson] gives us new insights into the political activities of labor in the U.S....The book 
adds significantly to recent works on American labor...” Choice 


1979 ISBN 0-312-83305-9 171 pp., cloth $18.50 


The Logic of Party Democra 

Alan Ware, University of Warwic 

In an important case study of Democratic Party activity in Colorado, Alan Ware makes 
enlightening theoretical contributions to the understanding of participatory democracy 
within political parties, and the influence of amateur activists on traditional party organiza- 
tion and procedures. 


1979 ISBN0-312-49450-5  221pp.,cloth $16.95 


A Guide to Marxism 

Joseph Martin l 

This book provides a comprehensive survey of the basic tenets of Marxism, discussing both 
Marx’s formulation of his economic and political principles and the diverse applications of 
these principles in governmental regimes, political pariis and social movements, and aca- 
demic thought. 


1980 ISBN0-312-35297-2 164pp.,cloth $14.95 


Bureaucracy The Career of A Concept 

edited by Eugene Kamenka, Australian National University and 

Martin Krygier, University of Sydney 

Consisting of original sit by Eugene Kamenka, Martin Krygier, Alice Ehr-Soon Tay and 
Robert Brown, this book charts the development of the idea of bureaucracy as a conceptual 
tool for social-scientific discussion, as an instrument of social criticism, and as an idea that 
carries with it an inherent ideology. 

1979 ISBN 0-312-10803-6 165 pp., cloth $19.95 


Justice 

edited by Eugene Kamenka and Alice Ehr-Soon Tay, University of Sydney 

The seven new essays in this volume, written by leading social and legal philosophers, 
explore the issues involved in recent debates about the practical requirements of justice. The 
contributors analyze the relationships between ethical, legal and social justice, between 
justice and rights, and between justice, freedom and equality. Throughout, they argue that 
distinctions between the various types of justice must be understood if justice itself is to 
become a universal principle of action. 


1980 ISBN 0-312-44945-3 192 pp., cloth $19.95 


Intellectuals and Revolution Socialism and the Experience of 1848 

edited by Eugene Kamenka and F.B. Smith 

In nine essays prepared especially for this volume, historians and political scientists analyze 
. the European revolutions of 1848. The contributors assess the importance of the revolutions’ 
leaders, the role of the middle classes, and the influence of the 1848 experience on the modern 
concept of revolution and particularly on the thinking of Marx and Engles. 

1980 ISBN 0-312-41893-0 170 pp., cloth $19.95 


To order these books for your library at 20% discount, please write: 
St. Martin’s Press P.O. Box 5352 New York, N.Y. 10163 


S'Martin’ Press 


The Future of Poverty Research... | 
Poverty and Public Policy: An Evaluation of Social Science Research: 
Edited by Vincent T. Covello, The National Academy of Sciences 

1980 314 pp. ISBN 0-8161-9017-8 _ $19.50 
Commissioned by the National Academy of Sciences, this volume focuses on the continuing 
value of systematic research on poverty. Contained here are original essays which suggest how 
the methodology of many academic disciplines — sociology, economics, political science, 
` psychology, and anthropology — has been and should continue to be applied to poverty research 
as one of the most effective weapons in the war on poverty. 


The Dark Side of American Philanthropy... 


Philanthropy and Cultural Imperialism: 

The Foundations at Home and Abroad 

Edited by Robert F. Arnove, Indiana University, Bloomington 

September 1980 455 pp. ISBN 0-8161-8259-0 ‘$24.95 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford — the “Big Three” American philanthropic foundations — are 
the focus of this concerned look at the power of independent funding to create an unregulated 
policy-making network. Beginning with a historical overview of the emergence of these founda- 
tions at the turn of the century, this collection of original essays proceeds to examine the real con- 
sequences of foundation-funded programs at home and abroad. 


The University Books Program presents timely investigation and analysis of 
current issues in the social sciences. Prepared by leading scholars, these studies provide valuable 
primary research and new insights that will interest fellow professionals, graduate and under- 
graduate students, and general readers. 


Publisher pays shipping and handling on all prepaid University Books 
orders. To order call toll-free 1-800-343-2806, or write: G. K. Hall & Co. ` 


70 Lincoln Street, Boston, MA 02111 


Meet “the human Karl Marx... 
A the M. Marx behind the legends.” 


-Los Angeles Times 
KARL MARX 


An Intimate Biography 

Abridged Edition 

By Saul K. Padover. One of the distinguished schol- 
ars of our time portrays Marx in all his inner complex- 
ity and contradiction, and in all the drama of his life 
and thought. Containing previously unavailable doc- 
uments, translated and published here for the first 
time. “Complex, full, balanced; illuminating.”—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. - 


G Mentor ME1897 / $3.50 


THE ESSENTIAL MARX 


The Non-Economic Writings 

Edited, with new transiations, by Saul K. Padover. An 
anthology of writings which depict little-known 
aspects of Marx’s work. Selections include essays on 
such diverse subjects as Balzac, Christ, the “Jewish 
question,” women—and much more. Biographical 
sketch. Index of names. . 


@ Mentor Original ME1709 / $2.50 


- Write to the NAL Education Department at the following address fora free History and Social Studies Catalog. 


TIMES MINNON 











EDITOR | 
George W. Carey 


MANAGING EDITOR THE POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Robert A. Schadler 


ones | REVIEWER 


BOARD OF EDITORS 5 
Christian Bay The Political Science Reviewer is an annual review, featuring 
George C.S. Benson .  article-length reviews of the leading political science textbooks, 
ae Re the great classics and recent studies in law and politics. 
Miele penile The cost per volume is $8.00. All back issues except Volumes I 
Charles S. Hyneman and II are available at the same price. The PSR is an annual 
Dorothy James which is published late in the fall semester of each academic 
Karl Lamb year. 
Harvey Mansfield, Jr. 
Nelson Polsby 
Ellis Sandoz 
Mulford Q. Sibley 
J. David Singer 
Gordon Tullock 
Vol. IX Contents Fall, 1979 
* Henri Bergson: Activist Mysticism and the Open Society ........ E 4's said aie'e e's w's's 056 Dante Germino 
* Literature and Politics: The Impact of Fyodor Dostoevsky ......ccsccscccccreccscccs akona Jack Matlock 
* Daniel Bell’s Concept of Post-Industrial Society: Theory, Myth, and Ideology .. esee eo e e Victor Ferkiss 
* A Review-Essay on Roberto Unger’s Knowledge and Politics ..0.sececcccsece EEE Donald Roy 
* Roscoe Pound and the Law.....ssssssssssse esosssssessoseossassoosveososeososos. oo e Edward McLean 
* Locke on the Meaning of Political Language: The Teaching 
of An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. ......ssssossosssssesoesesoaoses oa. o o Eugene Miller 


* Revolutionaries, Antifederalists, and Federalists: Comments on Gordon Wood’s Understanding of the 
American Founding ....sesssesoesoessseseceeseneoeeea oe. ee GATY J. Schmitt & Robert H. Webking 
* Democracy, Ethics, and Public Administration: A Review of 
Some Recent Literature......... eenn Ei Kaien vee saveveccevecceess David & Roberta Schaefer 
* Bureaucratic Politics: Whither Goest Democracy? aaa Sv eieie, aero A N TE Charidean Newell 
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Please enter my subscription to The Political Science Reviewer 
(14 S. Bryn Mawr Ave., Bryn Mawr, PA 19010) 


O Volume IX C Volume VIII O Volume VII oO Volume VI 
C Volume V C Volume IV O Volume III O Volumes 
C Check enclosed O Bill me 


Price: $8.00 per volume 
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F American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW, 
Washington. D.C. 20036 





GUIDE TO GRADUATE STUDY IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 1980 
Order Form 


Please send me ____ copies of the 1980 GUIDE TO GRADUATE STUDY IN 


POLITICAL SCIENCE, Enclosed is my check for$___ESESE t0 cover the 
cost at $7.50 for APSA members and $10.00 each for non-APSA members and non-member 
departments of Departmental Services Program. 


Name 


Address 


ALL ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID 


Return to: American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





Rye “UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
oir G 


Department of Political Science 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 
(503) 686-4864 


FOR CATALOGUE WRITE: Box 3449, University Station (cost $2) 

DEGREES OFFERED: Ph.D. 

TUITION: In-State: "$388. 50 per term. Out-of-State: $437.50 per term. 
(Subject to change.) 

APPLICATION DEADLINES: For admission and award: February 15. For admission only: Fall 
term, June 15; Winter term, October 15; Spring term, January 15; 
Summer term, Aprit 15. For financial aid (excluding teaching 
assistantships): March 31. Fee required to apply: $10. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


i AND QUANTITATIVE GRE SCORES: Required for all programs. MINIMUM VERBAL-QUANTITATIVE TOTAL 
EXPECTED: 1000. MINIMUM GRADE POINT AVERAGE EXPECTED FOR ALL PROGRAMS: Undergraduate—2.75; 
graduate—3.0. 


Qe 


FINANCIAL AID 


PROPORTION OF NEW STUDENTS GETTING AID: Assistance from the Department of Political Science limited to 
one or two teaching assistantships available to new students. RANGE OF STIPENDS FOR STUDENTS: 
$3230-4047 (subject to change). Tuition waiver. Write to Office of Financial Aid for other assistance. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 


NUMBER OF HOURS OF COURSE CREDIT REQUIRED FOR MASTERS DEGREE: 45. FOR PH.D.: 30. There is a 
uniform language requirement for students in the M.A. program. There is an optional tanguage and/or 
quantitative techniques requirement for students in the Ph.D. program. 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 


DEPARTMENTAL ORIENTATION, OBJECTIVES AND EMPHASES: Political science at Oregon offers a variety of 
approaches to understanding politics and government. The graduate program of studies leads to the Master of 
Arts or Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The program is designed to prepare a student 
for teaching, research, and government or other public service, as well as to enable the student to understand 
and participate in public affairs. Regular members of the department, special lecturers, and occasional visiting 
faculty members offer advanced courses and seminars in most fields of political science. The program is 
designed for flexibility. There are no specifically-required courses (other than the Graduate School language 
requirement for the M.A.), and no designated fields of political science. 

Details of the graduate program may be obtained by consulting the department. Information on admission 
requirements and procedures and graduate admission, as well as the information of the program, will be 
provided in response to all inquiries directed to the department. 


FACULTY 


BAUGH, WILLIAM H., Ill, (Ph.0., Indiana, 1973; Assistant Professor), Formal or Positive Theory, Methodology, 
International Relations and World Politics, 686-4869 

DAVIES, JAMES C., (Ph.D., California, Berkeley, 1952; Professor), Electoral Behavior and Public Opinion, 
Comparative Politics (Revolution), 686-4873 . 

FISZMAN, JOSEPH R., (Ph.D., Michigan State, 1964; Professor), Comparative Politics (General), 686-4868 

GOLDRICH, DANIEL, (Ph.D., North Carolina, 1959; Professor), Comparative Politics (Political Development), 
Public Policy (Environmental), 686-4861 

ae ARTHUR M., JIR, (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1963; Professor), Comparative Politics (Europe), 
6 a 

HOVET, THOMAS, JR., (Ph.D., New Zealand, 1954; Professor), International Organizations and Law, Public 
Policy (Ocean), 686-4872 

HUANG, CHUNG-HSIOU, (Ph.D., Rochester, 1979; Visting Assistant Professor), International Relations and 
World Politics 

KLONOSKI, JAMES R., (Ph.D., Michigan, 1958; Professor), American Government and Politics, Public Law and 
Judicial Potitics, 686-4876 

MEDLER, JERRY F., (Ph.D., Oregon, 1966; Associate Professor), Politica! Thought and Philosophy, 
Methodology, 686-4862 

MERKLE, JUDITH, (Ph.D., California, Berkeley, 1974; Assistant Professor), Public Administration and 
Organization Behavior, Comparative Politics (Soviet), 686-4894 





FROM CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY PRESS 


Coming your way in 1981 
Lawrence C. Dodd, Indiana Univ., and Bruce I. Oppqnheimer, Univ. of Houston 


Congress Reconsidered, Second Edition 


CQ is happy to be publishing the second edition òf this highly successful collection 
of essays on Congress. The revision contains 14 new articles, 5 revised or updated 
ones and an analysis of the 1980 congressional elections. 


February 1981 Approx. 400 pages 


“Roger H. Davidson and Walter J. Oleszek, both Congressional Research Service 
Congress and Its Members 


One of the few comprehensive texts on Congress, this book focuses on the tension 
between Congress as a collection of individuals who receive high marks from their 
constituents, and Congress as an institution that gets low grades from the public. 


March 1981 Approx. 425 pages - 


Lawrence Baum, Ohio State University 


The Supreme Court 


This book is a short but comprehensive examination of the personnel, process, 
politics, and policymaking of the Court. It makes an excellent introduction to con- 
stitutional law and a fine choice for judicial process and Supreme Court courses. 


January 1981 _ Approx. 250 pages 


George E. Hale and Marian Lief Palley, both University of Delaware 


Politics and Federal Grants 


The process and politics of the widespread use of intergovernmental grants to achieve 
public policy goals are examined in this text It is excellent for courses on in- 
tergovernmental relations and state and local politics and government. 


February 1981 Approx 250 pages 


Available Now! 


George C. Edwards Ill, Texas A & M University 
Implementing Public Policy 


Even well-conceived public policies can and do go wrong in the implementation 
stage; Edwards identifies and discusses four variables that influence implementation 
— communication, resources, dispositions, and bureaucratic structure — and goes 
on to examine remedies for poor implementation. 


August 1980 Approx. 200 pages $6.95 


If you're considering these books for course adoption, write for a complimentary 
copy to: 


Patti Silver, College Services Coordinator 
Congressional Quarterly Inc. 
1414 22nd St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 





Announcing... 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


with 


i Biographical Information 


To Be Published September 1980 


The Directory will list individual members of the American Political 
Science Association and such information as their current position, 
institutional affiliation, address, phone number, highest degree, and 
fields of specialization. 


Prepaid orders for the Directory; at a pre-publication price of $8, may 
be placed now. After publication, the price will be $10 for APSA 
members and $12 for non-members. 


Order Form 


Please send ——— copies of the Membership Directory at $8 each 
to: i 


. ADDRESS 


STATE 


Order from: 


Membership Directory/ APSA 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





| USING" 
| COMPUTERS 


Jerome M.Clubb 
Michael W. Traugott 
Centér for Political Studies j 
and Inter-University Consortium 


for Political and Social Research ` 
The University of Michigan e 


K A Publication of 
The Division of Educorionol Affairs 
of the : 
American Political Science Association > 
ne 1527 New Harnpshire Ave: NW, 
š Washington. D.C. 20036 


4 


$3.50/copy and $3.00/copy on bookstore orders 
: for class use 


-A guide to using computers in political science research and teaching, with chapters on: 


_ 4. computational equipment and language; 
2. data collection and the characteristics of datasets; 
3. data preparation: formats, coding schemes and documentation; 
4. putting information in computer-readable form; preliminary data processing; 
5. social science software packages; 
. 6. strategies for teaching political science using computers. 


aw Please send me ~ copy (ies) of Using Computers, 
Enclosed is my check for $ 
NAME: | 
ADDRESS: 


‘Return to: Educational Affairs/APSA ` 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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The Latest/SETUPS: American Politics 


” POLITIGAL 
SCIENCE * 


` VOTING. 
"BEHAVIOR 


~ THE.. 
: 4976: 
Ea ON- 


D veloped by 
“BRUCE D. BOWEN” , 
a ANTHONY BROH ° ; 
‘CHARLES L. PRYSBY ` i 


SETUPS: “AMERICAN POLITICS ie 
pR Revised Editon September 1978 
i 


For courses in Political Behavior and - 
American Government and Politics 


This SETUPS provides students with access to the 1976 Presidential election 
studies data from the Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 


To order Voting Behavior: The 1976 Election, have your bookstore contact: 


SETUPS: American Politics 
erican Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 








Britain: 
5 Progress and Decline 


t . Edited by 
William B Gwyn : . Richard Rose 
Tulane University ee of Strathclyde 


A colleedón ofessays arising from aconference sponsored by the British 
Politics Group and Tulane University which describe ‘and assess 
important changes in British politics and society since 1945. 


CONTENTS | 

Willians B. Gwyn and. Richard Rose, Preface 

William B. Gwyn, Jeremiahs and Pragmatists: Perceptions of British Decline 
Alan Peacock, The British Economy and its Problems 

Hugh Heclo, Welfare: Progress and Stagnation 

Anthony H. Birch, Westminster and Whitehall ` 
Dennis Kavanagh, From Gentlemen to Players: Changes in Political Leadeiship 
Graham Wootton, The Impact of Organized Interests 

Donley T. Studlar, Immigration and Racial Change 

Richard Rose, From Steady State to Fluid State: The United Kingdom Today 


TULANE STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE, VOL. 17 
153 pages. Cloth, $17.50 


Recent volumes in this series include Robert S. Robins (ed.), 
Psychopathology and Political Leadership, (paper, $11.00) and William B. 
Gwyn and George C. Edwards III (eds.), Perspective on Public 
_ Policy-Making (cloth, $9.00; paper, $5.00). 


Tulane Studies in Political Science 
Tulane University — ` 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70118 


her 


ibertyPress 
LibertyC Classics 


The Politicization of Society 





Edited by Kenneth S. Templeton, Jr. 


Distinguished scholars examine the central problem of modern society—the growth 
of the state—and its significance for the individual. Essays by Robert L. Carneiro, 
Felix Morley, Murray N. Rothbard, William Marina, Robert A. Nisbet, Jacques 
Ellul, Giovanni Sartori, Michael Oakeshott, Donald M. Dozer, Herbert Butterfield, 
John A. Lukacs, Jonathan R. T. Hughes, Butler D. Shaffer, and F A. Hayek. 
Introduction by R. M. Hartwell. Hardcover $10.00, Paperback $4.50. 


Democracy and Leadership 
By Irving Babbitt 


A penetrating work that joins the broken links between politics and morals. With a 
foreword by Russell Kirk. “A strict and relentless examination of the nature of 
individual liberty” —New York Times Book Review. “Stimulating”—American 
Historical Review. “Able, brilliant, and suggestive ”—The Spectator (London). 
Hardcover $9.00, Softcover $4.00. 


Gustave Le Bon 
The Man and His Works 








A Presentation by Alice Widener 


Gustave Le Bon strongly influenced such disparate figures as Lenin and Mussolini, 


‘Theodore Roosevelt and Sigmund Freud. Alice Widener examines his significance 


as the founder of social psychology, and presents edited extracts from Le Bon’s The 
Crowd, The Psychology of Socialism, The Psychology of Revolutions, and other 


- works. Hardcover $8.00, Paperback $3.50. 


We pay postage, but require prepayment, on orders from individuals. Please allow 
four to six weeks for delivery. To order these books, or for a copy of our catalog, 
write: 

LibertyPress/LibertyClafsics 

7440 North Shadeland, Dept. 712 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46250 


? ~ CHICAGO 


Since 1891, Publishers of Scholarly Books and Journals 


« Winner ofthe 
Hadley Cantril Memorial Awardi 1979 





POLICE: STREETCORNER ` 
POLITICIANS _ 
WILLIAM KER MUIR, JR. 


“William Ker Muir, author of Police: Street- 
corner Politicians, comes fresh from several 
years spent among the police officers of the 
pseudonymous city of ‘Laconia,’ where he 
journeyed with a fairly straightforward but 
novel object. He has sought to define what a 
good police officer is,.in terms of actual con- 
duct, and then to identify the inner stuff that 
makes one.’ 


“For several reasons this work contributes to 


It is a well written analysis of the develop- 
mental process involved in police adaptations 
to the use of coercive power. Students of the 
police will fin uir’s typolocy to be very 
useful.” -Thomas Barker, Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology 





— James Lardner, New Republic ` 


the burgeoning literature on police behavior. . 





“William Ker Muir, Jr., a professor of political 
science at the University of California at ~. 


Berkeley} has done well to attach the sub-title 
‘Streetcorner Politicians’ to his instructive and 


readable book ‘Police.’ He keeps reminding us . 
as, 


that it is the police who wield power over us 


all the time—occasionally theultimate coer- a 


cive power of arrest at gunpoint. Ourlaws are - 


only as good as their enforcement. What 


- other politicians advocate and establish as 


legal principle, and what judges sanction or 

forbid, the police must work to make a daily 
reality—sometimes at the risk of their lives.” 
—Robert Coles, Thè New Yorker 


` “This case study of the moral development of 


28 young policemen in a middle-sized city in 


response to the multiple dilemmas of ‘achiev- 


ing just ends with coercive means’ is analyti- 
cally sound, intellectually creative, and 


. morally moving.” —Library Journal 


Cloth xi, 306 pages $15.00 Papar: $5.95 
me 


Kid 


The University of Chicago Press Chio 60637 ` 


ee 





